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ADTBBXISEMENI 

TO 

SECOND  EDITION 


O INC^  Uie  appearance  of  tbe  first  edition  of  Qallm  in 

^  an  Enj^lisli  form,  its  learned  author,  as  well  as  the 
Teteran  Hermann  of  Leipsic,  to  whom  he  dedieated  his 
Ckariele$t  have  been  niunbered  with  the  dead,  vhile  the 
irreparable  loss  tbos  sustained  by  the  literary  world  was 
heightened  bj  the  decease,  soon  alter,  of  Orelli  at  Zurich. 

At  the  period  of  his  too  early  remoTal>  Professor 
Becker  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  for  a 
second  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  Gaiia^s :  the  tusk 
of  completing  which  was  consigned  to  Professor  Bein  oi 
Eisenach,  and  the  deceased's  papers  placed  at  his  disposal 
Besides  interweaving  in  the  work  these  posthumous  notos. 
the  new  editor  has  likewise  added  very  much  yaluable 
matter  of  his  own,  correcting  errors  where  they  occurred, 
throwinf>  new  light  on  obscure  points  of  criticism  or  an- 
tiquarian knowledge,  and,  where  the  explanations  were 
too  brief,  giving  them  greater  devdopment. 

lie  has  further  adopted  the  plan  of  the  lhiL;lish  editor, 
whereby  the  Excursuses  were  thrown  together  at  the 
end,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  even  tenor  of  the- 
narrative;  and  the  woodcuts  removed  from  the  end  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Much  matter 
has  also  been  extracted  from  the  notes  and  embodied  in 
the  Appendix.   These  changes  have  given  a  unify,  con- 
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sectitiveiiess,  and  completeness  to  the  work  which  must 

materially  enhauce  its  literary  value.  Indeed,  so  great 
have  heen  the  alterations  and  additions^  and  there  has 
hcen  so  much  transposition  and  remodelling,  that  this 

l^iiL^lish  ediiiuii  lia.s  ruqiured  neuiiy  U6  much  lime  and 
labour  as  the  preceding  one. 

By  the  advice  of  friends  many  of  the  dtations  have 
now  been  given  at  length. 

The  Excursus  on  the  Buhlerinnen  has  heen  entirely 
omitted. 

It  may  be  added,  tluit  tliu  iirst  edition  having*  been 
for  some  time  exhausted,  in  order  to  lose  as  little  time 
as  possible,  the  proof-sheets  were^  by  the  kindness  of  the 
German  publisher,  forwarded  to  this  country  as  they 
issued  from  the  press.  The  editui-  may  be  permitted  to 
observe,  in  conelusion,  that  he  is  glad  to  find  ^m  the 
extensive  circulation  of  Gallm  in  this  country  and  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  from  the  opinions  of  the  press,  that  the 
praise  he  ventured  to  bestow  on  the  work  has  been  fully 
borne  out. 

BaiQBTOsr:  Ma/y^  1849. 
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i>  — 

ALL  US  Oder  Momische  Scenen  am  der  Zeit  Augusta 
— flucH  is  the  German  title  of  Professor  Becker's 

work — was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1838.  The  novelty  of 
its  conception,  the  comparatively  fresh  ground  it  broke  in 
the  field  of  Roman  Antiquities,  and  the  exceeding  erudi* 
tion  brought  to  boar  on  the  hubject,  at  once  arrested  the 
attention  of  German  scholarst  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
considered,  what  its  author  ventured  to  hope  it  would  be, 
*a  (iL'sirable  repertory  of  whaluvcr  is  most  worth  kiiowini^ 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Bomans/  Soon  after  its 
publication,  a  very  lengthened  and  eulogistic  critique  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  London  newspaper ;  and  as  it  seldom 
happens  that  that  Journal  can  tind  space  in  its  columns 
for  notices  of  this  description,  no  little  weight  was  attached 
to  the  circumstance,  and  a  proportionate  interest  created 
in  the  work.  Proposals  were  immediately  made  ibr 
publishing  it  in  an  English  dress,  and  the  book  was  odver* 
tised  accordingly ;  but  unforeseen  difficulties  interrened, 
arisiuo^  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  plan 
was  ultimately  abandoned. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  render  the  book  successful  in 
England,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  bo 
wmehow  diyested  of  its  very  German  appearance,  which, 
bow  palatable  soever  it  mi^^ht  be  to  the  author's  own 
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countrymen,  would  have  been  caviare  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers.  For  instance,  instead  of  following  each 
otlier  uiiinterruptedly,  tlie  Scenes  were  separated  by  a 
profound  gulf  of  Notes  and  Excursuses,  which,  il  plunged 
into,  was  quite  sufficient  to  drown  the  interest  of  the  tale. 
The  present  translator  was  advised  to  attempt  certain 
alterations,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the 
task  by  the  very  favourable  opinion  which  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  scholars  entertained  of  the  original, 
and  their  desire  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  this 
country.  The  notes  have  been  accordingly  transported 
from  th'^ir  intercalary  position,  and  set  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages  in  the  narrative  to  which  they  refer.  The  Scenes 
therefore  succeed  each  other  uninterruptedly,  so  that  the 
thread  of  the  story  is  rendered  continuous,  and  disen- 
tangled from  the  maze  of  learning  with  which  the  Excur- 
suses abound.  These,  in  their  turn,  have  been  thrown 
together  in  an  Appendix,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  very 
substantial  captff  cienw  to  those  who  shall  have  first  dis- 
cussed the  lighter  portion  of  the  repast.  In  addition  to 
these  changes,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  approba- 
tion, much  curtailment  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  two 
volumes  of  the  original  compressed  into  one.  In  order  to 
efTect  this,  the  numerous  passages  from  Boman  and  Greek 
authors  have,  in  many  instances,  been  only  referred  to, 
and  not  given  at  length ;  matters  of  minor  importance 
have  been  occasionally  omitted,  and  more  abstruse  points 
of  disquisition  not  entered  into.  Those  who  may  I'eel  an 
interest  in  further  inquiry,  are  referred  to  the  Professor's 
work,  in  four  volumes,  on  Boman  Antiquities,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  care 
has  been  taken  not  to  leave  out  any  essential  fact. 
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The  xuurratiTe,  in  spite  of  the  author's  modest  esti- 
mate of  this  section  of  his  labours,  is  really  Tery  interest- 
ing, nay,  wonderfully  so,  considering  the  narrow  limits  he 
had  prescribed  for  himself,  and  his  careful  avoidance  of 
anything  not  founded  on  fact,  or  bearing  the  semblance  of 
fiction. 

The  idea  of  making  an  interesting  story  the  basis  of 

his  exposition,  and  of  thus  *  strewing  with  flowers  the 
path  of  dry  antiquity/  is  most  judicious.  We.have  here 
a  flesh  and  blood  picture  of  the  Roman,  as  he  lived  and 
moved,  thought  and  acted,  worth  more  a  thousand  times 
than  the  disjecta  niembra,  the  dry  skeleton,  to  be  ibund 
in  such  hooka  as  Adam's  Bamon  ArUiquitieif  and  others 
of  the  same  nature,  which,  however  erudite,  are  vastly 
uninviting. 

In  conclusion,  the  translator  will  be  abundantly  satis- 
fied if,  by  his  poor  instrumentality,  the  English  student 

shall  have  become  acquainted  with  a  most  instructive 
work,  and  thus  his  mind  stimulated  to  the  further  inves* 
ligation  of  a  subject  fraught  with  peculiar  fascination— 

the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity* 

LosDOif :  May,  1844. 
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rpHERE  was  once  a  period,  when  no  portioii  of  classic 
^  lore  was  more  zealooslT  culUTmled  Uua  the  study  of 
Aiitiqiittie0y  bj  wliich  is  meant  ewrthing  apperteinuig  to 
the  political  institutions,  worship,  and  hoases,  of  the 
ancients.  Though  the  two  former  of  these  are  the  most 
important,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  yet  obfeets  of 
domestie  antiqmtr  excited  still  greater  attention ;  and  as 
it  was  eTideut  that  on  the  understanding  of  them  depended 
the  correct  interpretation  of  ancient  anthor8»  the  amalleat 
minutiae  wore  deemed  worthy  of  inyestisration. 

The  greatest  phiioiogists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seveu- 
teenth  oentoriee,  aoch  men  as  Lipaiiis»  Gaaaubonns,  and 
Salmanus,  took  great  delight  in  this  particular  branch  of 
archaeology.  The  la<i -mentioned  scholar  has,  in  his  F-rfr- 
cUi*  ad  Solinum,  in  the  notes  to  the  SeripiL  MisL 
Augu9i4B^  and  Tertuifian.  De  Pallio,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
displayed  his  usual  acumen  and  erudition.  And  although 
more  recent  diaooveries  have  often  set  him  right  in  the 
explanation  of  manners  and  onstoms,  still  his  must  always 
be  considered  as  a  rich  compilation  of  most  judiciously 
chosen  matoriais. 

It  bowerer  soon  became  uppurent  that  written  ac- 
counts were  frequently  insufficient ;  aud,  as  monuments 
were  gradually  brought  to  light  from  amidst  the  rubbish 
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that  hid  them,  their  importance  grew  more  and  more 
manifest.  These  witnesses  of  departed  grandeur  and  mag* 
nificence,  of  early  habits  and  customs,  were  canvassed 
with  increasing  animation ;  and,  in  Italy,  a  great  number 
of  works  appeared  desciiptiTe  of  them ;  which,  however, 
often  evinced  rather  an  ostentation  of  extensive  learning 
than  real  depth  and  penetration.  The  Italians  possessed 
the  advantage  of  h'aviag  the  monuments  before  their  eyes, 
and  moreover,  the  Dutch  and  Oerman  scholars  contented 
#  themselves  with  throwing  together  a  quantity  of  loose  and 

unconnected  observations,  without  bestowing  much  inves- 
tigation on  their  relevancy.  But  it  was  after  the  conclusion 
of  ilw  seventeenth  century,  that  this  fault  reached  its 
height,  and  the  writings  became  exceedingly  unpalatable, 
from  the  tasteless  fashion  of  jumbling  ancient  with  modem, 
and  Christian  with  heathen  customs. 

Even  up  to  the  present  time  not  muck  has  been  done 
in  explanation  of  this  particular  branch  of  archssology, 
and  little  as  such  works  as  Pignorius  De  Servis,  Ferrarius 
Be  re  Vesimria,  Mercurialis  De  Arte  GymnaUicaf  Ciaco- 
nius  De  TH^mo^  Paschalius  Be  Coronie^  &c.,  are  calcu* 
lated  to  give  satisfiustion,  they  still  continue  to  be  cited  a» 
authorities.  Whilst  the  political  institutions  have  been 
subjected  to  profound  investigation,  the  private  life  of  the 
Bomans  has  been  quite  neglected,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the 
hand-books,  which  could  not  well  bo  entirely  silent  on 
thia  head,  have  merely  presented  us  hasty  notices,  taken 
from  the  older  writers. 

The  works  of  Matenius,  Ciluiio,  and  Nitsch,  may 
have  been  useful  in  their  day,  but  they  are  now  quite 
obsolete.  Meierotto,  who  imdertook  to  describe  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  tlio  Homaus,  has  couiiiicd  himself  to 
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making  a  compilatioii  of  a  quantity  of  anecdotes,  culled 
from  the  old  authors,  and  deducing  some  general  oharac* 
teristics  fixxm  them.  Couture  has  also  written  three  easaysy 
entitled,  De  Id  Vie  Privee  de$  BammnB  in  the  Mem.  de 
I' Acad,  d,  Li$cr.  i. 

The  most  important  work  that  has  been  written,  at 
least  upon  one  part  of  Boman  life,  is  Bottlger's  Salnna, 
as  it  is  the  result  of  actual  personal  investigation.  This 
deservedlj  famed  archaeologist  succeeded  in  imparting 
an  interest  even  to  less  important  points,  and  combin- 
ing therewith  manifold  instruction,  notwithstanding  hia 
tedionsnesSy  and  the  numerous  instances  of  haste  and  lack 
of  critical  acumen.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mazots' 
Pahee  of  Scaurm.  The  work  has  merits,  though  its 
worth  has  been  much  increased  by  translationi  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  editors  did  not  produce  an  original  work 
on  the  subject,  instead  of  appending  their  notes  to  a  text 
which,  though  written  with  talent,  is  hurried  and  uncri- 
ticaL  IMzobry's  Rome  du  Steele  d^Augmte  may  also 
prove  agreeable  reading  to  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
light  description,  Toid  alike  of  depth,  precision,  and  scien* 
tifie  yalue.  It  would  be  still  more  futile  to  seek  for 
instruction  in  ^lirbach's  Bohi'Ui  Lcfters.  In  the  second 
edition  of  Creuzer's  AbrUa,  der  Momischen  AtUiquitaten, 
Ptofessor  Bahr  has  given  a  very  valuable  treatiBe  on  the 
objects  connected  witk  the  meals  and  funerals.  It  is  the 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared,  though, 
the  work  being  only  in  the  form  of  an  abstract,  a  more 
detailed  account  was  inadmissible. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  work,  eatisbctorily  ex- 
plaining the  more  important  points  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  ancients,  the  author  determined  to  write  on  this 
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subject,  and  was  engaged  during  several  years  in  col* 
lecting  materials  for  the  purpose.  His  original  intention 
was  to  produce  a  ^stematic  hand-book ;  but  finding  that 
this  would  lead  to  too  much  brevity  and  curtailment, 
and  exclude  entirely  several  minor  traits,  which,  although 
not  admitting  of  olaasification*  were  highly  necessary  to  a 
complete  portrait  of  Eoman  life,  he  was  induced  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Bottiger  and  Mazois,  and  produce  a  con- 
tinuous stoiy^  with  explanatory  notes  on  each  chapter. 
Those  topics  which  required  more  elaborate  inyestigation 

have  been  haudled  at  length  in  Excursuses. 

The  next  question  was,  whether  a  fictitious  character, 
or  some  historical  personage,  should  be  sooted  for  the 
hero.  The  latter  was  chosen,  although  objecliuiis  may  be 
raised  against  this  method;  as,  after  all,  a  mixture  of 
fiction  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  introduce  several 
details  which,  strictly  speaking,  may  perhaps  not  be  his- 
torical. Still  there  were  preponderant  advantages  in 
making  some  historical  &ct  the  basis  of  the  work,  par- 
ticularly if  the  person  selected  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  various  phases  of  life,  in  the  course  of  his 
biography.  A  personage  of  this  sort  presented  itself  in 
Cornelius  Gallus,  a  man  whose  fortunate  rise  from  obscurity 
to  splendour  and  honour,  intimacy  with  Augustus,  love  of 
Lycoris,  and  poetical  talents,  render  him  not  a  little 
remarkable*  It  is  only  from  the  higher  grades  of  society 
that  we  can  obtain  the  materials  for  a  portraiture  of 
Eoman  manners ;  of  the  lower  orders  but  little  is  known. 
The  Augustan  age  is  decidedly  the  happiest  time  to  select. 
Indeed,  little  is  known  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  pre- 
yious  period,  as  Yarrows  work,  De  Vita  FopuH  Eomani, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  Taluable  enough  to  make 
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\is  deplore  its  loss,  has  unluckil}^  nut  come  down  to  us. 
The  rest  of  the  earlier  writers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
comediansy  whose  accounts  we  must  receive  with  caution, 
throw  but  little  light  on  this  side  of  life  in  their  times, 
inasmach  as  domestic  relations  sunk  then  into  insigni- 
£cancey  compared  with  the  momentous  transactions  of 

public  life  ;  u  remark  partiiilly  applicable  to  the  ago  of 
Augustus  also.  The  succeeding  writers  are  the  hrst  to 
dwell  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the  Tarioos  objects  of 
domestic  luxury  and  comfort,  which,  now  that  their  minds 
were  dead  to  nobler  aims,  had  become  the  most  importaut 
ends  of  existence. 

Hence  it  is,  that  apart  from  the  numerous  antique 
monuments  which  have  been  dug  up,  and  placed  in 
museums  (e.  g.  the  Museum  Barbanieum),  our  most 
valuable  authorities  on  Roman  private  life  are  the  later 
poets,  as  Juvenal,  Martial,  Statius ;  theu  Petronius,  Se- 
neca,  Suetomos,  the  two  Plinies,  Cicero's  speeches  and 
letters,  the  elegiac  poets,  and  especially  Horace.  Next 
come  the  grammarians  and  the  digests;  while  the  Greek 
anthors,  as  Dionysios  of  Halicamassus,  Plutarch,  Dio. 
Cassius,  Lucian,  AthensBus,  and  the  lexicographers,  as 
Pollux,  still  further  enlighten  us.  The  author  has  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  quote  these  last  as  authorities,  except 
when  they  expressly  refer  to  Roman  customs,  or  when 
these  correspond  with  the  Grecian.  He  has  also  confined 
himself  to  a  citation  of  the  best  authorities,  and  such  as  he 
had  actually  consulted  in  person.  Their  number  might 
liave  been  considerably  increased  from  Fabricius,  Biinau*s 
Catalogue^  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 

In  diyiding  the  work  into  twelve  scenes,  the  author 
disclaims  all  intention  of  writing  a  romance.   This  would, 
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no  doubt,  haye  been  a  iar  easier  task  than  the  tedious 

combination  of  a  niultitudo  of  isolated  facts  into  a  single 
picture;  an  operation  allowing  but  very  little  scope  to  the 
imagination.  It  was,  in  fact^  not  unlike  putting  together 
a  picture  iii  mosaic,  for  which  purpose  are  supplied  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  divers  colours.  What  the 
author  has  interpolated,  to  connect  the  whole  together,  is 
no  more  than  the  colourless  bits,  indispensable  tu  lyini 
the  ground- work  of  the  picture,  and  bring  it  clearly  before 
the  eye.  His  eagerness  to  tvoid  anything  like  romance 
may  possibl\'  liavo  lalhcr  prejudiced  the  narrative,  but, 
even  as  it  is,  more  fiction  perhaps  is  admitted  than  is 
strictly  compatible  with  the  earnestness  of  literary  in- 
quiry. 

The  character  of  Gallus  may  seem  to  have  bceu 
drawn  too  pure  and  noble;  but  the  author  does  not  fear 

any  censure  on  this  score.  His  crime  lias  been  here  sup- 
posed to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  linguam  nimio 
fton  tenuim  mero  ;  and  indeed  the  most  authentic  writers 
nowhere  lay  any  very  grave  oftence  to  his  charge.  Possibly, 
the  reader  may  have  been  surprised  that  (iallus  has  not 
been  introdooed  in  more  intellectual  company,  since  his 
position  towards  Augustus,  and  friendship  with  Virgil — 
very  probably  with  Propertius  also — would  have  yielded  a 
fine  opportunity  for  so  doing.  But,  apart  from  the  hardi- 
hood of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  men  like  these,  nothing  would  have  been  gained  for 
our  purpose,  while  their  very  intellectual  greatness  would 
have  prevented  the  author  from  dwelling  so  much  on  the 
mere  externals  of  life.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  early  friendship  between  Virgil  and  Gallus 
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contiiiued  to  tlie  clu.-e  of  the  Litter's  career,  after  he  had 
fallen  into  disfavour  with  Aiigueitus.  Suck  persons  as  are 
here  portnyed^  aboimded  in  Borne,  as  we  learn  from 
Juvenal  and  Martial. 

In  describing  Gailus  as  eal^,  the  author  wished  to 
institate  an  inqnirj  into  those  pcunta  of  domestio  life 
which  had  hitherto  been  little  attended  to,  or  imperfectly 
inyestigated.  As  far  as  the  customs,  occupations,  re- 
quirements, Ac.,  of  the  &ir  sex  were  oonoemed,  Bdttiger 
has  given  very  satisfactory  information  in  his  Sahina ;  so 
that  the  introduction  of  a  matron  into  (iallus'  family 
might  have  led  to  a  repetition  of  matters  which  that 
writer  has  already  discussed.  In  that  case  the  author 
must  also  have  entirely  omitted  Lycoris  —  a  personage 
affording  an  excellent  opportmiitj  of  introducing  several 
topics  of  interest  relating  to  the  sex.  The  relations  of 
marriage,  so  far  as  they  form  the  basis  of  the  household,, 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence;  bat  it  is  only  in 
this  point  of  view  that  the  Exciirsns  on  Marriage  must 
be  considered,  as  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  survey  the 
matter  in  its  ^ole  extent,  either  as  a  rdigions  or  civil 
institution. 

The  author  was  desirous  to  have  introduced  an  ac- 
count of  the  public  diows,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
circos,  but  they  required  such  a  lengthy  preamble,  that 
the  subject  was  omitted  entirely,  as  being  too  bulky  for 
the  plan  of  the  work. 

In  treating  of  matters  so  various,  it  is  qtute  XKMsible 
that  the  author  may  have  occasionally  offered  erroneous 
opinions ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  chapters  have 
been  elaborated  with  more  inclination  than  others ;  all  he 
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wishes  the  reader  to  believe  of  him  is,  that  he  has  never 
shunned  the  labour  of  earnest  personal  investigation ;  and 
he  hopes  that  a  work  has  been  compo6ed|  which  may  serve 
as  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth  knowing 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Bomans. 
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rpH£  third  watch  of  the  night  waa  drawing  to  a  dose, 
^    and  the  mighty  city  lay  burLed  in  the  deepest 

dlence,  unbroken,  save  by  the  occasional  tramp  of  the 
Nocturnal  Triumviri   as  they  passed  on  their  rounds  to 


*  The  nightly  saperintendence  of 
Borne  soon  became  one  of  the  duties  of 

thi'  frhihti  u'i  or  ^/Yfffrf",  treriri  copi- 
td'.fi,  wh'i  had  to  preserve  tlie  peace 
and  security  of  the  city,  and  cspf-cially 
to  provide  against  fires.  Liv.  xxix. 
14:  TrmmfirUeapUal^mmm^taum 
fUf  ut  ^iffiliat  Htpomrmt  per  urhmn 
mmrtHtque,  m  qui  noetumi  coUm 
JUrmt ;  utqut  at  iMcemUii  c0tvr»- 
tmr,  ttdjiitons  tn'umvirit  quinqueviri 
uti  d'i  T'h  rim  tunc  quiqite  reqtonit 
iidi^it^yi  'f'Si'ut.  Val.  Max.  viii. 
1.  5.  M.  .Uoh  i'is,  Cn.  LnUius,  L. 
SiXtiliuitj  triUiHiirt,  quo-l  ad  tnCtn- 
dittm  tit  sacra  via  ortum  tjctin^ueU' 
dum  tardms  vemrant,  a  trib.  pi.  die 
diaa  ad  p  >pHium  damnati  nmi, 
Thay  vere  also  eaUed  tritmvtn  noe- 
ttmn,  liv.  XX.  46;  Val.  Max.  viu. 
I,  8.  /*.  Villiut  triumvir  noetumut 
AqttiiiOf  trib.  pi.  accusatm—' 
pu'a  viyilidi  negligentiu!*  drrumic- 
rat.  The  tirnorotH  Sosi;i--  alludes  to 
them,  A>nphitr>jo  Tlauti,  i.  1,  3: 
Qaid  iaciain  nunc,  si  tr»nriri  me  in  caroo- 

beeaiue  tfaej  arrested  thow  whom 
ih«y  found  in  the  street  late  at  night ; 


and  we  find  the  dieeharging 

the  same  function.  Itaque  viqiles, 
qui  eustodiebant  ricinam  regionem^ 
rati  ardere  Trimalchionvi  d^jmum  ef- 
fregerunt  januam  mbito  ct  cum  aqua 
securibueque  tumuUuari  suo  Jure 
ccepermu,  Cf.  Seneca,  S^t,  64. 
When  Petrandoa  epeaks  of  water^  we 
most  iuppose  that  the  watch  were 
provided  with  fire-buoketa;  we  can 
scarcely  assume  thnt  engines  (aipho- 
lies)  arc  alluded  to,  although  fieck* 
mann  points  out,  with  much  proba- 
bilitv,  that  one  of  the  means  of  extin- 
gtiishing:  fire  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
\vat»  luifcired  to  in  I'liny,  £p.  x.  42, 
and  ApoUodoras  m  FetL  Mathem. 
0pp.  p.  32.  y.  aLw  laidor.  xx.  6 ; 
Schneider,  Betog»  J*k^.  i.  226»  u. 
117;  Colum.  iiL  10;  deniqne  Nat 
ii.  16.  Buckets  {hama^  Plin.  x.  42 ; 
Juv.  xiv.  305)  and  hatchets  {dohkn^ 
Ih'>j.  I.  15,  3)  were  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  extinguishing  fires.  Vp- 
tronii  Safirct,  c.  78.  Aujjustus  re- 
*  modelled  this  nightly  watch,  forming 
seven  cohorts,  headed  by  a  prefect, 
called  Frmfeeim  Vigihm»  tSmt, 
^1^,  80;  PaoL  JH^»  i,  16,  In  spite 
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see  that  the  fire- watchmen  were  at  their  posts,  or  per- 
haps hy  the  footstep  of  one  lounging  homewards  from 

a  late  debauch".  The  last  6troa.k  of  the  waning  inuou 
laintly  iUumined  the  temples  of  the  Capitol  and  tlie  Qiiad- 
rigie,  aud  shot  a  feeblo  gleam  over  the  i'aues  and  palaces 
of  the  Alta  Semita,  whose  roofs,  clad  with  verdant  shrubs 
and-ikwers,  diffused  their  spicy  odours  through  the  warm 
night-air,  and,  while  indicating  the  abode  of  hixury  and 
y>})  ;^iiv<^  no  ejigu  of  the  dismal  proxiiiiity  of  the  Cuiupus 
Sceleratus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  stillness,  the  door  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  houses  creaked  upon  its  hinges;  its  ves- 
tibule' ornamented  with  masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
its  walls  overlaid  with  costly  foreign  marble,  and  its  doors 

aud  doorposts  richly  decorated  with  tortoise-shell  and 


of  these  precautions,  fuxs  frequently 
occurred  •  and  rihhuu^^h  the  K-iriKiUS 
pn!tft's.sp»l  no  tiro-in.sur;inrc  otiices,  yet 
sucii  iiioniticcnt  (.•t»iiti loatictns  were 
nuide  for  tlie  butrviers'  rtltcf,  that 
aospidon  sometime  aion  of  the 
owners  of  hoiuoB  having  thenueWes 
•et  them  on  fire.  So  saya  Martial, 
in.  62: 

Empta  domus  fuortt  Vbi,  TongiUane»  da- 

contifl  ; 

AbstuUt  hauc  nimium  casua  in  urbo 
fraquena; 

Oellatuni  c^t  d«ele«:  rogOf  wmpotMtiMe 

vidoii 

IncendtMetuam,  TongUlane,  domum? 

Juvtiual  describes  the  zeal  of  thosR 
Tvho,  uot  content  witii  reudeiing  pe> 
onniary  relief  to  the  tofferers,  ako 
made  them  jwesento  of  etatnea,  pic- 
tiiree,  hooki^  and  so  forth.  Sai,  iii. 
216; 

mcliora  ot  plum  repoiiit 
Persicus  orbonxm  lautiwimus,  et  merifco 

Suapectus.  hinquam  tpao  tuaa  inoeadertt 

ledes. 

On  the  method  of  extinguishing  fires^ 
lee  also  XJlp.  i>t>.  xxziiL  7,  12: 


Acetum  quoque  quod  exst i h^mndi  in» 
rendu  causa  p,ii\jf!(>\  if  tin  wntonen^ 
ti'jihonff,  ft  rficas  (jHoque  ct  scahis. 

*  Probably  like  I'ropertius.  when 
he  had  tlie  plon^sant  visi  n,  d'^-rribtd 
in  ii.  2'J.  Mtunin^^  would  imiuently 
surprise  the  drinkers.  Mart.  i.  2i*, 
Bibcre  in  lucem;  vii.  10,  o,  ca/uire  in 
ttiem.  The  dehanched  life  of  those 
who,  inrerting  the  order  of  naturet 
slept  all  day  and  rioted  all  night,  is 
well  sketched  by  Seneca,  £p,  122. 

Turpis,  qui  alto  sole  semisoinm's  jactf, 
et  eujus  vii^ilta  medio  die  incipit.  Et 
adhuc  muftis  hoe  anffh'cnnuin  ist. 
Sunt  q-ti  iijhcia  luci'<  it'-ifi-'jue  p*r- 
veriuntf  utc  ante  dniiwuHl  ocuha 
hcsteriiu  graven  craptUat  quam  ap- 
pet9r$  mn  eaepit.  He  terms  them 
Antipodes,  who,  according  to  a  saying 
of  Cato,  Xee  orietUem  un^uam  totem 
ntc  oceidenUm  9idtrunt.  Ct.  Colmn. 
/Vie/.  16. 

'  For  a  deseriptUMi  of  tlie  different 

parts  of  the  house,  accompanied  by 

illustrations,  .sre   the  ExClUSUS  09 
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precious  metals^  sufficiently  proclaimed  the  wealth  of  its 
owner.    The  Miiarim,  rattling  the  chain  that  served  as  a 

siife;::!!!!!'*!  agtiiiist  uocturual  dep^fdators,  opened  the  un- 
bolted door,  disclosing  as  he  did  so  the  pro&pcct  into  the 
en  trance*  hall,  where  a  tew  of  the  numerous  lamps  were 
still  burning  on  two  lofty  marble  candelabra, — a  proof 
that  the  inmates  had  not  yet  retired  for  the  night.  At 
the  same  time,  there  stalked  through  the  hall  a  freedman, 
whose  imperious  mien,  and  disregard  of  the  surly  porter, 
even  more  than  the  attending  ticartus,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  po88es<>ing  much  of  the  conhdence  of  the 
lord  of  the  mansion*  He  strode  musingly  across  the  thres- 
hold and  restibule  towards  the  street,  and  after  looking 
anxiously  on  all  sides,  through  the  dim  light  and  tlic  sha- 
dows of  the  lofty  atrial  turned  to  his  attendant  and  said, 
'  It  is  not  his  wont,  Leonidos;  and  what  possible  reason  can 
he  hare  for  concealing  from  us  where  he  tarries  at  this  late 
hour  P    He  never  used  to  go  unattended,  whether  to  the 

abode  of  Lycoris,  or  to  enjoy  the  stolen  pleasures  of  the 
.Subura.  Why  then  did  he  dismiss  the  slaves  to-day,  and 
hide  from  us  so  mysteriously  the  place  of  his  destination  ?  * 

*  Lydus  tells  me/  answered  the  cicariuBt  '  that  Oallus 
left  the  palace  in  evil  mood,  and  when  the  slave  who  was 
putting  on  his  sandals  enquired  whence  he  should  escort 
him  on  his  return,  he  bade  him  await  him  at  home,  and 
then  hastened,  clad  in  his  coloured  st/nt/iesis,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Sacra.  Not  long  before  his  departure, 
Pomponius  had  left  the  house;  and  Lydus,  impelled  partly 
by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  anxiety  at  the  unusual  excite- 
ment of  his  master,  followed  at  a  distance,  and  saw  the 
t\vt»  meet  near  the  Temjile  of  Freedom,  after  which  they 
disappeared  in  the  Via  a  Cyprio.' 

'  Pomponius ! '  returned  the  freedman,  *  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  Largus  I  No  company  he  for  an  open  and 
frank  disposition,  and  still  less  at  a  jolly  carousal,  where 
the  tonijue  is  iiiit'ettered  by  copious  goblets  of  pure  Setinian 
wine,  and  of  which  the  Sicilian  proverb  too  often  holds 

B  2 
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good  the  next  morning, "  Cursed  lie  he  who  remembers  at 

the  banquet*."  I  don't  know,  Leonidus/  continued  he,  alter 
a  moment's  reflection,  *  what  dismal  l"o?  eboding  it  is  that 
has  tor  some  time  been  pursuing  me.  1'he  gods  are,  I 
fear,  wroth  with  our  house;  they  hate  loo  sudden  pro- 
sperity, we  are  told.  There  was  loo,  methinks,  more  tran- 
quillity  in  the  small  lodging^  near  the  Tiber  than  in  this 
magnilicent  pahice  :  more  fidelity,  when  the  whole  house- 
hold consisted  of  few  besides  uiu  selves,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  extensive  mansion,  hlled  with  many  cfecurice  of 
dearly-purchased  slaves^  whom  their  loM  hardly  knows  by 
sight,  ministers  of  his  splendour,  but  not  of  his  comfort. 
Above  all,  there  was  more  cordiality  among  those  who  used 
to  climb  the  8tee]>  stairs,  to  partake  of  his  simple  fare,  than 
in  the  whole  troop  of  visitors  who  daily  throng  the  vesti- 
bule and  atrium  to  pay  the  customary  morning  greeting/ 


*  ^iiOku}  fiva^ova  ov^iTTi'iTav.  Piut. 
St/mpi'M.  i,  1.  The  J^cnse  in  which 
Aluitiitl,  i.  28,  applies  ibia  proverb  tc 
Procilliis,  is  oertaioly  the  only  correct 
one.  Luciaiit  Sgmp.  iii.  p.  420. 

*  The  Roman  of  vonlth  mul  dis- 
tinction oocupie<I,  with  hi*  furoilr, 
the  whole  of  bis  oxtensirp  mansion  ; 
the  Ir--  nfflnf^nt  rrntPtl.  in  ])ropi)rtion 
to  ihtir  reijuiremeiiU  and  means, 
t'itlier  an  entire  house,  or  a  seciiou  ut 
some  larger  in^ithi,  the  name  by 
which  all  hired  houses  went— and  the 
poorer  claaseB  took  a  small  eetnacu- 
turn  in  an  upper  story,  though  at  a 
somewhat  extravagant  priee,  poisio  i 
eelUf,  Mart.  iii.  SO,  3.  The  poet 
himself  occnpied  t\  rfrnrjeuhnn  of  this 
di'?cnption  in  th*'  tliinl  story,  i.  118, 
7»  Scfi/in  hubito  tftLtiXy  std  (litis ;  and  i 
he  says  of  the  miserly  Sanctra,  who 
used  to  take  half  his  €€ma  home 
^4>H  hjai,  iii.  20,  20»  J?«r«  per  du- 
eentoi  a^uum  itUit  tetUat.  As  in  an 
tnsiiia  of  this  description  the  lodgers 
might  he  verj  different  persons,  the  i 


stairs  to  their  privati-  ap.ir(iii.,iits 
often  leJ  upwards  tiuui  iht  street  out- 
side ;  an  arrangement  ako  to  be  found 
in  the  priTate  houses.  The  smtacuium 
assigned  to  Hi^pala,  for  her  security 
after  she  had  diseorered  the  mon- 
strosities of  the  Bacchanalia,  was  of 
this  description.  Uv.  xv.\ix. :  ComuI 
rofjfat  $ocruin,  ut  aliquam  pnrtrm 
mfhnn  racumn  f tct-rrf^  qijo  }{tspul>i 
iiumujfHt'vt.  C'uuoculuin  super  <cilt.% 
datum  ist,  seal  is  faentibus  in  ptthli- 
eum  vbseratiSf  ajitu  in  adcs  rtrso. 
We  learn  from  Cicero,  pro  CaliOf  c, 
7,  that  lodgings  could  he  let  eren  as 
high  as  30,000  sesterces.  Ccelius, 
I  howcvf>r,  only  went  to  the  expense  of 
10.000.  i.  €.  £80. 

The  Kaknds  of  July  were  the 
m\in\,  thou;^li  prihn|-s  not  the  only, 
I  ])■  riod  for  cluniLiinj'  lodL'in?s.  Mart, 
xii.    32,   humorously  describes  the 
moving  of  a  fnmilia  sonlida  amount- 
ing to  four  persons,  who  managed  to 
transfer  all  their  goods  and  chattels 
!  atone  journey.   See  the  Ezcnrsus  on 
I  7%e  Reman  Jfoute 
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'Alas!  thou  art  right,  Chresimufl/  replied  the  slave; 

'this  is  no  longer  a  place  lux  cointbrt,  and  the  gods  have 
ah-eady  given  ujj  more  than  one  warn  in  ir  sign.  It  was  not 
without  an  object  that  the  bust  of  the  great  Cornelius  fell 
down,  and  destroyed  the  new  pavement  inlaid  with  the 
image  of  Isia.  Moreover,  the  beech  at  the  villa,  on  the  bark 
of  whieh  Lycoris  carved  the  name*  of  our  master,  has  not 
put  out  leaves  this  spring ;  thrice  too  have  I  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  night  the  ominous  hooting  of  the  owl.* 

Conversing  thus,  they  had  again  reached  the  vestibule, 
without  perceiving  a  man  who  approached  with  somewhat 
uncertain  gait,  from  the  Temple  of  Flora.  Over  his  under- 
garment he  wore  a  festive  robe  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
such  as  tho^-e  in  which  Roman  elegants  of  the  dav  used  to 
appear  at  stato-banquets.  His  sandals  were  fastened  with 
thongs  of  the  fame  dye;  while  a  chaplet  of  young  myrtle 
and  Milesian  roses  hung  negligently  down  on  the  left  brow, 
and  appeared  to  be  gliding  from  his  perfumed  locks';  in 
bhort,  everything  indicated  that  lie  was  returning  from 
some  joyous  carousal,  where  the  amphom  had  not  been 
spared. 

Not  till  he  had  gained  the  vestibule  did  Chresimus 
become  aware  of  his  approach.    *  There  he  is  at  last/ 

exclaimed  the  faitlil'ul  lieudiiiaii,  with  a  lightened  heart. 
'All  hail!  my  lord.  Anxiety  for  you  brought  us  out  of 
doors;  we  are  unused  to  £nd  you  abroad  at  so  late  an 
hour/ 

'  I  was  with  true  friends,'  answered  the  master,  *  and 
the  hours  vanish  gaily  and  swiftly  over  the  wine-cup,  m 

familiar  converse :  Puniponius,  too,  was  my  companion 
nearly  all  the  way  home.'  Xt  this  closiug  remark  the 
visage  of  the  freedman  again  became  clouded;  he  went 


•  Propert.  i.  18,  21. 

Ail,  i|uotiot»  teueras  resouaut  mea  verba 

SeriUtor  st  vestria  Cynthia  oovtidbtu. 
1  Ovtd,  Ammr.  i.  6,  37. 


Ergo  amor  et  modicum  circa  mea  torn* 

X>on\  vinnm 
Uecum  m\,  ^fcinadidla  lapsa  coruna  coiuis. 

yXwti.  xi.  8,  10;  dlvitihitt  lapta  «o- 
rona  wmit;  cl*  iii*  66, 8* 
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silently  towards  tKe  door,  and  having  opened  it,  he  and 
Leonidas  followed  their  lord  into  the  house.  White  the  asti^ 

arias  was  engaged  in  bolting  the  door,  Chresimus  proceeded 
to  light  a  wax-candle  at  one  of  the  lamps,  and  led  the  way, 
through  saloons  and  colonnades,  to  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  his  lord.  Having  arrived  in  the  ante-room,  the  slave  of 
the  toilet,  who  was  in  waiting,  received  the  synthem  and 
sandals,  whilst  the  cuhimhrim  threw  open  the  door  and 
drew  back  the  many-coloured  tapestry  of  Alexandria  which 
served  as  a  curtain.  Then,  after  having  again  smoothed 
the  purple  coverlet  that  nearly  concealed  the  ivory  hed« 
stead,  and  remained  till  his  master  had  reposed  his  head  on 
the  variegated  feather  tapestry  coveri no-  the  pillow  staffed 
with  the  softest  wov)!,  ho  quitted  the  apartment. 

He  who  returned  home  thus  late  and  ionelv,  without 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  slaves,  was  Gormeuus  Gallus^ 


*  The  scanty  aecounts  we  poesen 
respecting  the  peisoiiAl  history  of 
Galltts,  are  to  be  found  in  Dio  Cas- 
sias, Strabo,  Suetonius,  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertias,  end  OTid.  The  few  fragmenls 
of  his  po^m".  fv»>n  if  nuthenti'-,  utTord 
us  no  further  iut'>niKiti(in.  (iallus  was 
of  obscufP,  K' ist  ])t>i>r,  uncestors, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  his  obtain- 
ing the  favour  of  OctaTianus,  and 
being  included  in  the  select  circle 
of  his  friends.  In  the  war  against 
Antony  be  was  general  of  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  Bio  Cassius»  li«  9, 
comnieraorato-?  his  skilful  conquest 
nnd  defence  of  the  port  '»f  Paroeto- 
nium,  kft^'T  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt,  Octavi  inti<?  appointed  him 
Trefect  of  that  c  >uiiti  y.  Dio  Cm»  r. 
17.  'EiCti  TovTov  Tijt'  (fi  AlyvTrTuii 
i  roTtXii  iTToirjae,  Kat  rw  rdXX</>  r</> 
Kopvtj\ii[i  i7TtTp(\l/t.  TTpoiTt  yAp  TO 
iroXvavdpov  Kai  rStv  ir6\t»v  eai  r$c 
X^pac  kqI  irpoc  p4ito»  rb  rc 
Ktiv^v  rQv  rpoTTiiiv  nvr&Vf  rifv  re 
irtroirojiiTftav  cai  rd  x^^^"^*^  oHtPi 


fiovXivry  oix  Sitmc  tyx^pt^^^M  avr^ 
irokft^tVf  *.  r.  X.  We  hare  no 
further  account  of  him  tall  on  the 

occasion  of  his  unfortunate  end.  Dio 
Cass.  liii.  23.  6  S(  Sri  TaWoQ  Kopvi^- 
XtoQ  Kai  tti'Soitriv  viru  rr/f;  Ttpiji;. 
rioWd  ph>  yctn  Kai  fiarata  ig  rov 
Avyovrrov  aTrtXi'/nf t,  roXXei  Kat 
iiraiTia  7r«(>tn"(jarrt.  Kai  ydp  Kai 
tiKovac  iavTOv  iv  oXy,  (i  €iv,  ry 
Aiyvirrtft  f<mf0c,  col  td  fpya  Sra 
eircwoiifffu  ic  ^dc  wvpa§ttdaf  ioi* 
ypo^r.  It  was  probably  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  rebellious  cities  of 
Ileroopolis  and  Thebes,  which  caused 
his  downfall.  Srrabo  thtis  sprnks  nf 
his  end  :  TuXXoc  fi*^y  yt  Kom  r/Xinf, 
6  TTpiuTOQ  KarafTTaOiig  t7ra()\o.t;  rijg 
Xwp«C  VTTO  Kaioapog  ryt'  rt  'llpujwv 
TToXiv  aTToaTadav iTTfXOuiv  dXtyu/v 
<!X{,  oramv  rc  ytvti9u9av  Ivrye^- 
/Sat^t  Sid  rove  iv  jfpaxcimir- 

iXwnv.  At  all  eventa  Valerius  liar* 
g^us,  formerly  the  confidential  friend 
of  Gallus,  made  these  suspicious  cir* 
cuntstanccs  the  ground  of  an  accufta- 
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a  man  received  and  envied  in  the  higher  circles  of  the 
Koman  world  as  the  frieBd  and  favourite  of  AugustuSj  but 
Mcretly  hated  by  them ;  for  though  not  ashamed  of  slavishly 

crinpni,^  to  the  mighty  despot,  they  looked  haughtily  on 
the  exalted  plebeian.  He  was,  h«  »w(  ver,  among  the  friends 
of  the  soberer  as  well  as  brighter  Muses,  universally  prized 
as  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  celebrated  as  a  graceful 


tion  against  him,  and  in  c^n^.  quence 
Augustus  forbad  Galium  Msiiini:  his 
bouse,  or  remaining  in  his  proviuces. 
(Suet.  Au(^.  47,  Ciaml.  23.)  Imme- 
diately after  hit  disgrace,  numerous 
other  aocnsert  appeared,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  exiled  and  bis 
property  confiscated.  Gallus  could 
not  endure  his  fall,  and  killed  him- 
self with  his  sword.  This  account 
flsrrecB  with  that  of  Sntt.  J'"/.  6G.  \ 
Xtque  enim  t>nurc  tx  omni  numero 
in  amtrih'i  <j>ii<  oflicti  reperieiUur^ 
pr(f:ier  Sah  iditxtnH  Rufum,  quein  ad 
cofuuhtum  mqm,  H  CunuHum  Oat* 
/mm,  qutm  ad  prafecturam  JEfffpiU 
tx  i^^lma  utrumgut  fortwta  pr^ 
tistrnL  Quorum  mUtnm  rtt  mvw 
moiutiUui  damnandum  setiatui  ira- 
ditiit,  alUri  ob  ingratwn  tf  mahro- 
lum  fTyu'wum  donium  et  provinciis 
suiit  inkr'J'xif.  Sed  GrrNo  qmqur 
t-f  nccuaatoi  uiii  tknuncialionibm  ti 
it  *n!/ US-eons tUt is  ad  nccem  compulse 
laudacit  qtddt'tn  pietatem  Umtopere 
pro  u  indipiantium :  tmUrum  et 
iiUurimmU  ei  vieem  mam  tonfuutus 
Mf,  piod  9iM  m/i  iiom  tiemt  mnicia, 
fu^ifenus  vdlet^  irateit 

That  his  highly  treasonable  speeches 
ag'ainst  AugTi«tTis  wer*^  the  principal 
cause  of  his  cuinleninalion  is  proved 
bv  Ovid,  Tri^t.  ii.  44.5: 

K«c  fiiit  opprobrio  cclcbrisse  Lycorida 
OaUo, 

SedUnguam  nitnlo  non  tanuhve  mero : 
and  Amor,  iii.  9,  63 : 
Ta  quoque,  il  falaam  eat  temeraU  erimtn 


Siui^uinia  atque  animse^  prodige  Galie, 
turn. 

Aamian.  Mare.  xvii.  4,  hiinga  a  more 
lOTere  charge  againat  him:  Zon^^ 
«Him  potim  Com,  OolluOf  (kto^ 
viom  rot  ieHinU  £omamu,  ^$pti 
procurator^  exhmtoU  oiotUUtm  (The- 
has)  plurimis  intereepfis,  reverntuque 
cum  furtorum  accmnrctur  et  p^u- 
lat<t  j/rov incite f  stricto  im  ubuit  J'errc. 
But  it  is  mentioned  neither  by  Sue- 
tonius, Dio  Cassius,  nor  Ond,  as  the 
canaeofhiBdiegrace;  and  that  Galltu 
ten  yean  before,  at  least,  was  neither 
a  violent  nor  a  diahoneat  nan,  the 
friendship  of  Virgil,  who  losoribed 
his  tenib  Edogne  to  him,  testifies : 

Paoca  meo  Oallo,  aed  qn»  lagat  ipaa  I^- 

Carxulna  sunt  dtcenda:  uegot  quiH  gm- 
tniitt  OaUof 

The  contempt  too  with  which  Largus 
was  treated,  and  the  regret  of  Au- 
gustas, show  that  he  had  not  deserved 
such  a  lat&    Donat  relates,  F»/, 

Virg.  X.  39,  Verum  usque  adeo  hune 
Oailum  Virgilim  amarat^  ut  qxartm 
Georgirm'Hm  a  medio  mqm  ad  Jim  in 
cjm  luudcm  contineret.  Quern  postta, 
jnbente  Aurjusto,  in  Ariitmi  fabulam 
cQinmutavit.  But  this  proves  less 
the  guUt  of  Gallus,  than  ibat  the 
recollection  of  his  end  was  painful  to 
Augtistua.  His  passion  for  Lyeoris 
arose  about  nine  or  ten  years  before 
his  deatb,  and  the  circumstance  of 
bis  renewing  the  connection  with  her, 
after  her  infidelity,  is,  like  other  ifl- 
cideuts,  imaginary. 
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and  elegant  poet;  while  in  the  more  select  oonTivial  circle 
he  was  beloved  us  a  cheerful  companion,  who  always  .^aid 
the  best  of  good  things,  and  whose  presence  gave  to  the 
banquet  more  animation  than  dancers  and  chorauhe.  Not- 
withstanding the  renowned  name  he  had  taken,  he  had 
in  reality  no  claim  to  the  glorious  family  reminiscences 
which  it  suggested.  Tlu'  tropliies  indicative  of  former 
triumphs  which  decked  the  door  and  door-posts  ^  of  his 
mansion,  were  the  unalienable  adjuncts  of  the  house  itself; 
earnest  mementos  of  a  glorious  past,  and  serving  as  an 
admonition  to  each  occupier,  what  his  aim  must  be,  would 
he  avoid  the  humiliating  feeling  of  living  imdistinguished 
in  the  habitation  of  rt  iiown.  His  grandtatlior  had  arrived 
a  stranger  in  Rome,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  terror, 
Vhen  Caius  Marius  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  profited  by 
the  absence  of  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  time,  to  effect 
a  reaction,  the  ephemeral  success  of  which  only  served  to 
prepare  more  securely  the  way  to  fame  for  the  tim])iti(nis 
Sylla.  It  was  through  Oinna  himself  that  Gallns  obtained 
the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  period  he  adopted  the  Cornelian  name,  along  with 
the  sumame^^  which  denoted  his  extraction.  But  the 
horrors  of  Sylla*8  proscriptions  drove  him  from  Home,  and 
he  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he  had  since  been  residing  in 


•  Thu  Triumphator  was  permitted 
to  »uq^d  the  ipolia  at  bia  door. 
Ut.  I.  7,  xxxviii.  43.  These  narke 
of  Talonr  ichieved,  remained  aa  tbe 
unalienable  property  of  the  house 
wbidi  they  had  first  rendered  illus- 
trioua,  aud  could  not,  nven  in  ca.-^e  <>f 
1»o  taken  down.  Plin.  wxy.  2: 
foris  tt  circa  /i>nifi'i  fini)/}"i  utfi 
ingeHtuon  unugtMs  erant,  njiuu  hos- 
ttum  sp'jitis,  qua  nee  emUri  refigerc 
liccret ;  triumphabantqH$  etiam  <fo» 
miMM  mutatis  ipsa  domut,  st  tnt 
hste  HimtikUit  ingm$,  tiq^nAantibut 
itctist  qmtidi9  imhtllem  dominnm 


intrare  in  ufimim  iHumphum,  Cic. 
FhiL  iL  2S. 

^  The  CTMtom  by  which  tbe 

stranger  assumed  the  name  of  him 
through  whom  be  obtained  the  ri^^ht 
of  a  ritizen,  is  generally  knnwn. 
Cic.  ^'1  f  im.  xiii.  3f>.  Cum  ]htni' 
irio  Mtya  tniJu  vUu^^ttihi  hospittum 
est ;  familiaritas  autem  t^intaf  quanta 
cum  Sietdo  tntth^  3i  (Cornelius) 
DolnMIfo  rogatu  fneo  eivitatem  a 
Cmots  impstravii,  fw  in  re  ego 
^  uUtrfui,    lUiqus  nustc  Comdius 

*  VOMfHr* 
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ignoble  obecurity  at  Foram  JuliL  There  Gallus  passed 
tlie  first  years  of  bis  cbildbood,  under  tbe  careful  auspices 

of  his  father,  who  saw  in  the  happy  disposition  and  lofty 
spirit  of  his  boy  the  harbingers  of  no  ordinary  future. 
Therefore^  although  be  could  not  be  accounted  wealthy,  he 
determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  give  bis 
son  sucb  an  education  as  usually  fell  to  tbe  lot  of  tbe 
sons  of  senators  and  knights. 

When  the  hov  had  been  instructed  in  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge  by  an  aceoniplisbed  Greek  tutor,  his  lather 
set  out  with  Gallus  for  Rome,  and  after  carefully  search* 
ing  for  a  suitable  person,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  a 
grammarian  of  great  repute.  Gallus  subsequently  attended 
the  school  of  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  and  also  took  les- 
sons in  Latin  elocution,  which  had  lately  become  some- 
what fashionable;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  interniit  those 
studies  even  after  he  had  passed  the  threshold  of  boyhood 
and  put  on  the  t^goy  the  symbol  of  riper  years.  At  tbe 
age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  even  at  tliis  period 
the  nurse  of  all  the  profound  and  elegaiit  sciences,  in  order 
to  give  a  hnish  to  his  education,  and  to  combine  in  him 
Attic  elegance  with  Boman  solidity. 

OalluB  was  still  at  Athens^  when  the  faithful  Chresimus 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  after 
accomplishing  his  grand  object,  the  education  of  his  8r»n, 
had  returned  to  Forum  Julii.  He  wept  tears  of  love  and 
gratitude  with  the  true-hearted  Chresimus,  and  left  Athens 
to  take  possession  of  the  small  patrimony  bequeathed  him 
by  his  &ther,  and  which  he  found  much  more  insignificant 
than  be  had  supposed.  There  was  just  enough  for  him  to 
live  uu  with  tolerable  comfort  in  a  provincial  town,  but  it 
would  only  keep  him  like  a  beggar  m  liomo ;  nevertheless 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  focus  of  the  world, 
and  a  year  later  returned  to  Borne,  a  powerful,  resolute, 
and  highly- educated  man. 

Thero  the  terrific  scenes  of  the  second  tiiuuix  irate 
were  not  long  over,  and  the  republicans,  diiveu  from  Italy 
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were  preparing  beyond  the  sea  for  the  final  etiuggle. 
There  were  only  two  parties  to  choose  from,  and  Gallns 
did  not  long  hesitate  which  to  espouse.    It  was  not  any 

particular  ijiclination  to  the  ambiguous  Oct;ivianus,  still 
loss  to  either  ol  the  other  potentates,  that  determined  him 
to  take  up  arms  lor  the  cause  of  the  triumvirate.  He  was 
conTinced  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  the  crumbling 
edifice  of  the  republic  must  be  annihilated,  and  the  am- 
bition of  a  selfish  aristocracy  kept  down  by  the  mighty 
energies  of  one  supreme  ruler.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was 
actuated  by  the  hope  that  his  merits  were  more  likely  to 
be  appreciated,  and  meet  with  proper  acknowledgment 
from  one  raised  above  the  petty  consideration  of  rivalry, 
than  from  the  haughty  patricians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
look  down  upon  merit  striving  to  emerpre  from  obscurity. 

He  first  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  8extus 
Fompeius,  under  the  command  of  Salvidienus.  His  gal- 
lantry and  fortitude  at  the  unlucky  sea-fight,  which  took 
place  not  far  from  the  destructive  rocks  of  Scylla,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  the  ca'o  of  Octavianus,  whom  he  soon  after 
followed  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Philippi.  There,  too, 
his  warlike  deeds  were  adorned  with  fresh  laurels,  and  in 
returning  with  the  victor  back  to  Italy,  his  social  qualities 
soon  made  him  the  agreeable  companion,  and  before  long, 
the  intimate  friend,  of  Octavianus, — a  friendship  which  he 
had  tact  enough  to  keep  up.  The  proper  liours  of  re- 
loxuLion  he  spent  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Virgil,  the 
younf^er  Propertius,  and  other  congenially-minded  friends 
of  the  Muses;  but  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  more 
grave  occupations  to  which  his  distinguished  oratorical 
powers  called  liim. 

The  wjir  atrainst  Antony  and  Cleopatra  summoned  him 
again  into  the  held,  and  now  commenced  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  life.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  took  and 
held  the  important  seaport,  ParsBtonium,  the  destruction 
of  the  hostile  fleet,  and  many  other  spirited  exploits,  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Octai,-ianus,  that  when 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra  atoned  for  their  lung  inloxiration  ot 
plea^inro  and  t'oUr  bv  voluiitarv  death,  and  EixvDt  was 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  Eoman  provinces,  he,  being 
in  the  undiyided  poasession  of  the  supreme  authority, 
made  Gallus  gOTemor  of  the  new  proTince,  under  the  title 
of  Prefect.  The  command  of  so  rich  a  province  could. 
Octavi;inus  doubtless  thouglit,  with  more  safety  be  en- 
trusted to  him  than  to  a  senator. 

Was  it  wonderful,  then,  that  when  Gallus  found  him- 
self suddenly  placed  at  so  great  an  elevation,  his  sanguine 
and  fiery  disposition  carried  him  occasionally  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  that, — after  severelv  chastisin"" 
the  rebellious  cities,  especially  the  wondrous  Thebes, — he 
caused  statues  of  himself  to  be  erected,  and  the  record  of 
his  deeds  to  be  engraved  on  the  pyramids  ?  Was  there 
anything  unusual  in  his  carrying  off  the  treasures  and 
valuables  of  the  subjugated  cities,  as  a  fit  recompeuse  for 
his  exertions  ? 

Octa\'ianus,  who  had  now  assumed  the  more  noble 
name  of  Augustus,  heard  the  report  of  these  acts  with 
a  concern,  which  the  enemies,  whom  the  good  fortune  of 
GaUus  had  raised  up  against  him,  did  not  fail  to  foment. 
So  without  being  actually  angered  with  his  former  friend, 
he  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  nominated  Petronius,  a  man 
by  no  means  well  disposed  towards  hifia,  as  his  successor. 

(Callus  was  not  pleased  with  his  recall,  although  it  had 
been  made  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
efiace  its  unpleasantness.  The  riches  which  had  followed 
him  from  Egyj^t  to  Rome,  enabled  him  to  live  with  a 
magniticence  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  in  the 
superabundance  of  such  enjoyments  as  served  to  heighten 
the  pleasures  of  life.  Still  accounted  the  favourite  of  Au- 
gust  us,  and  always  admitted  as  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
>elect  circle  that  had  access  to  the  table  of  this  niicrhty 
sovereign,  he  now  saw  people,  who,  ten  years  before, 
would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  saluta* 
tion,  vying  with  each  other  to  gain  his  friendship. 
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Although  Gallus  was  advancing  to  that  period  of  life 
when  the  Koman  was  considered  no  longer  a  yonth,  he 
had  not  yet  prevailed  upon  himself  to  throw  constraint 

on  the  freedom  of  his  existence,  by  entering  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.  Indeed  the  Btricter  forms  of  marriage 
began  generally  to  be  less  liked ;  and  no  law  inflicting 
a  penalty  on  celibacy  had  at  that  time  been  passed. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  the  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  had  led  him  to  look  with  shyness  on  mar- 
riage,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  such 
an  increased  establishment  as  the  grand  notions  of  the 
Boman  ladies  would  have  rendered  unavoidable.  He  also 
even  more  dreaded  the  state  of  dependence  into  which  he 
would  have  been  thrown,  if  he  had  married  a  person  of 
fortune ;  and  bein<>  at  the  same  time  averse  to  concu- 
binage, had  preferj  (  d  contracting  an  intimacy  of  a  less 
durable  nature  with  certain  accomplislied  Hetniraij  who 
were  capable  not  only  of  admitting^  but  also  of  returning 
his  passion. 

Thus,  after  his  return,  he  continued  to  pursue  an  un- 
fettered course  of  life,  regulated  by  his  own  inclinatiniis 
alone ;  a  life  which  others  much  envied,  and  which  would 
have  been  a  happy  one,  had  it  not  been  for  his  impetuous 
and  passionately  excitable  temperament,  and  unsparing 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  his  cups.  These  causes 
were  beginning  to  throw  a  cloud  over  his  future  prospects  ; 
for,  although  raised  by  Augustus  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  honour  and  wealth,  he  had  nevertheless  too 
much  straightforwardness  not  to  express  frequently  his  loud 
disapprobation  of  many  arbitrary  proceedings  and  secret 
cruelties,  perpetrated  by  liis  benefactor.  Chmdcstine  envy, 
which  was  busy  about  him,  had  dexterously  profited  by 
these  speeches,  and  there  wa??  even  talk  of  a  complaint 
secretly  lodged  against  him  by  his  former  friend  and 
confidant,  Largns,  on  the  score  of  misgovemment  in 
Egypt.  At  all  events,  Gallus  could  not  conceal  from 
himself,  that  for  some  time  past  a  coolness  bad  pervaded 
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Augustus'  niAimer  iowardB  him,  and  that  his  fonner  inti- 
mate &miliarity  had  been  succeeded  hy  a  tone  of  haughty 

and  i>uspicious  reserve. 

But  although  his  present  position  would  have  enabled 
Gallus  to  regard  this  alteration  with  indifference,  still  his 
estimation  among  the  higher  circles  of  Borne  depended 
too  much  on  the  favour  of  Augustus  for  him  to  neglect 
using  all  his  endeavours  to  remain,  at  any  rate  in  outward 
appearance,  in  possession  of  the  emperor's  good  graces.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  this  evening  been  supping 
at  the  imperial  board,  without  invitation,  as  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  do ;  but  he  had  found  Augustus  in  a 
worse  humour  than  ever,  and  among  the  company  his  bitter 
enemy,  Largus.  Some  caustic  remarks  touching  the  fate 
of  Thebes,  drew  forth  from  the  irritable  Gallus  an  iicrimo- 
nioas  retort,  which  Augustus  replied  to  with  still  greater 
severity.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  latter  had  withdrawn 
accordinir  to  his  custom,  Gallus  also  departed,  to  spend 
the  evei  iiu  more  agreeably  in  the  company  of  I^ompouius 
and  other  Irieuds. 


^'  Soet.  Aiif>  74.  OMpivia  non-  \  vieiperent,  pnmptam  ilte  diatnm' 
reiinquebat,  eum  comiotf  it  twnare  ! 
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TUL  MORNIXG. 

THE  city  hills  wove  as  yet  unilliimined  by  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  the  uncertain  twilight,  which  the 
saffron  streaks  in  the  east  spread  as  harbingers  of  the 
coming  day,  was  diffused  but  sparingly  through  the  windows 
and  courts  into  the  apartments  of  the  mansion.  GaUus  still 
lay  buried  in  liuavy  sleep  lu  his  quiet  chamber,  the  care- 
fully chosen  position  of  which  both  protected  him  against 
all  disturbing  noises,  and  prevented  the  early  salute  of  the 
morning  light  from  too  soon  breaking  his  repose  ^  But 
around  aU  was  life  and  acti \  i  t  \'.  From  the  cells  and  cham- 
bers  below,  and  the  apartments  on  the  upper  floor,  there 
poured  a  swarming  multitude  of  slaves,  who  pre>eiitly 
pervaded  every  corner  of  the  house,  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  cleaning  and  arranging  with  such  busy  alacrity, 
that  one  unacquainted  with  these  customary  movements, 
would  have  supposed  that  some  grand  festivity  was  at 
hand.  A  whole  decuria  of  liouse-sslaves,  armed  with  be- 
boms  and  sponges,  under  the  superintendence  of  th3 
atrknsif^,  began  to  clean  the  entrance  rooms.  Some  in- 
spected the  eesftbulum,  to  see  whether  any  bold  spider 
had  spun  its  net  during  the  night  on  the  capital  of  the 
pillars,  or  groups  of  statuary;  and  rubl)ed  the  guld  and 
torloi&e-bhell  ornaments  of  the  folding-doors  and  posts  at 


'  One  tiling  that  the  Konians 
especially  kept  in  view  in  planning 
their  sleepinjar-iipartnunts,  wa.s  tliat 
their  situation  should  be  removed 
from  sU  noiM.  Pliny,  £p,  ii.  17, 
boasts  of  these  qualities  being  po.«i. 
sessed  by  a  bed-chamber  at  bis  vilLi. 
JuH^um  ai  wbitnUum  noctis  tl 
tomni,    Kon  illud  voce$  Hrvuhmm, 


uoii  innrt'.^  Pturm  tr,  fwn  ffmpvatotuni 

diem  quidfm  »entity  nini  ftht^ti  ts 
apertis.  Tarn  alti  abditiquc  stcreti 
ilia  ratiot  quod  wUpjaeeni  andron 
parietem  euhieuli  k6riiqu§  dimnguit^ 
atqm  Ua  wnnem  Mntm  media  mani' 
taU  eoHiumit* 
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the  entrance,  and  cleaned  the  dust  of  the  preYions  day 
from  the  marble  payement.    Others  again  were  busy 

ill  ilie  atrium  and  its  adjacent  halls,  caretiilly  tia versing 
the  mosaic  floor,  and  the  paintings  on  the  walk,  with 
soft  Xiycian  sponges,  lest  any  dust  might  have  <^ettled  on 
the  wax-vamish  with  which  they  were  covered^.  They  also 
lookeddcedy  whether  any  spot  appeared  blackened  In  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps;  and  then  decked  with  fresh  garlands^ 
the  busts  and  shields  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  imu- 
(fines  nuyorum*,  or  waxen  masks  of  departed  ancestors. 


'  ManT  of  the  culours  used  bv 
the  atici*  for  wall-painting,  as,  for 
in«taiice,  the  mimum^  could  not  Stand 
the  effects  of  the  light  and  atmo- 
bj>hert;,  and,  to  make  them  durable,  a 
vaniiab  of  Punic  wax,  mixed  with  a 
little  oil,  was  laid  on  the  wall,  when 
dry,  with  a  pauit-bnuh  of  bristles. 
See  VitniT.  vii.  9,  -and  Flin.  xxxiiL 
7,40. 

s  ^ihoiigh  fhe  sfsmsMls,  which 
coostitaked  the  ancestral  tree,  coald 
find  DO  application  bete,  still  it  was 
not  nnnsnal  to  crown  with  chapldts, 
even  the  portraits  of  strangers*  Mart. 
X.32: 

Hive  mUd  qu»  ooUtur  Ttolia  pictuni  rosU- 

que, 

Qoos  lef «rst  rultu*,  Caedlttone,  rogM  t 

*  The  beaatifnl  ctistom  of  olden 
time  of  placing  the  imagim*  majo- 

rttm  in  the  atria  or  their  altv,  must 
have  lost  more  and  more  in  .si;j;niti- 
cancv,  and  even  g^-own  obsolete,  idler 
6o  many  who  had  neither  majotes,  in 
that  sense,  nor  any  title  whatever  to 
sndi  fiatinctioft— aosM  of  them  being 
peieona  9t  the  lowest  class,  and  others 
ereo  slavea^beeagio  Tery  wealthy, 
avamed  high-sounding  names,  and 
lived  in  nu^ni^cent  edifices.  And 
s^in,  many  who  w<  re  entitled  to 
imagines,  loond  them,  perhaps,  too 


insigrnificant  in  appearance  to  con.s'*rt 
with  the  m.iguificeuct;  of  the  rest  of 
their  dwelling'.  These  ima^ints  were 
waxen  nui-lv?.  lurmed  after  the  lite, 
cer^f  which  those  only  had  the  nght 
of  setting  up»  who  had  borne  a  cunile 
office,  viz.  from  that  of  adiU  upwards. 
Polyb.  vL  5$.  On  the  manner  of 
arranging  them,  Yitrov.  says,  Tt.  5, 
Ima^i/tes  item  alte  cum  $ui9  orita* 
nuutis  ad  htitudintm  atarum  tint 
comtituta.  The  ornameuta  are  clear- 
ly designated  by  Seneca,  JJe  Btutf. 
iil.  28,  Qui  ii)i''^7i>fft  in  atrio  t.rpo- 
nunt  tt  nomina  Jiimuue  »>i'e  longo 
ordinc  ac  multis  atennnaium  illigata 
Jkxmi*  in  pwrte  prima  attitm  eoUo' 
eant,  mH  mag  is  quam  nobite*  sunt. 
Still  more  so  byPlin.  xxxv.  2,  2, 
pretri  eera  pultui  Mingulx$  ditpom* 
hantur  armariii.—  ^' '  mmata  i  cro  ti* 
nets  diseurrebant  ad  i  magi  tit  s  pietot, 
Polyb.  vi.  53  :  Xv\tva  vatiia  irtpiTt- 
SfiTif  :  and,  rai>rar  Ci)  rac  (tKOvac 
tv  ral'^  tJifiOTtXtat  Uvctat^  dt^oiyoi'- 
Ttg  Koa^ovai  tpiXoTtfUiti; :  lastly, 
Auct.  £leif.  ad  Mess.  30,  Quid  quaqus 
ind§x  tub  imagine  dieai.  The  maslu 
were  kept  in  little  presses,  placed  up 
against  the  will,  under  which  stood 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  his  honours 
and  merits,  UM^  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  ^91. 
[The  several  imaq{nr'<i  were  connect- 
1  edwith  each  other  by  garlands;  for 
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In  the  eavum  odium  or  interior  court>  and  the  larger 
perisfyHum,  more  were  engaged  in  nibbing  with  coarse 

linen  cloths  the  polished  pillars  of  Tenarian  and  Numidian 
marble*,  which  formed  a  mo3t  pkasinj^  contrast  to  the 
intervening  statues  and  the  fresh  green  verdure  of  the 
vacant  apace  within.  The  Tricliniarch  and  his  subordin- 
ates were  equally  occupied  in  the  larger  saloons  :  where 
stood  the  costly  tables  of  cedar-wood,  with  pillars  of  ivory 
supporting  theii*  massive  orbs,  which  had,  at  an  immense 


Pliny's  wordi*  ttemmMttt  UmHi  dii* 

eurr^Ht  ad  imaQinei  picta$,  do  not 
seem  capable  of  any  other  than  the 
literal  meaning  ;  and  so  likewise  the 
stei/nnatum  JU;x'>rfp  of  Seneca  ]  On 
festive  days,  when  these  armaria 
were  opened,  the  iina^ities  recei^'ed 
fresh  crowns  ol  laurel.  It  ie>  evident 
from  PUny,  that,  at  s  Uttr  period, 
instead  of  the  maslu*  ^yptatm  imaiji- 
as  they  were  called,  and  bnsti 
were  lubetitnted.  Jnutginnm  pd- 
,  d$m  pietUTM,  qua  maxim*  nmihs  in 
arum  prapagabantur  Jigur<Sy  in  to- 
turn  exolevit.  JEni  pommtnr  cft/pi  i, 
arpenffg  fades  surdo  fif^ttfarnn)  ffis. 
criftiific.  Again:  AitUr  apad  mn- 
jores  IN  atriia  Iktc  erant  qua  specta- 
rMtuTt  wm  iigtm  txUmorum  artifi- 
cum,  nee  ara  nee  marmora ;  eipresai 
eera  ruituet  kc.  Tiioee  peieone  who 
bad  no  images  to  boaiit  of  in  their 
own  family,  and  yet  wished  some  such 
omamcut  for  their  atrium^  had  no 
oonrse  left  bat  alienae  ^jfigiee  eolere, 

'  Tiie  most  valuable  gpeores  of 
white  marbles  were  the  I'arian^ 
the  BrntetieWf  and  tiie  Mymet- 
tian;  which  latter  two  Bottiger 
mistakes  for  the  aame.  Strabo 
expressly  says  napftdpw  V  ierl 
r%  Ti  'YfiifTTia^  Kai  rqt  fTtvriXi- 
ici)c  raWiixra  ptraWa  xXijffi'oi'  r/}c 
nokimQ,   Horn.  Ud  ii*  18,  3 ;  PUn. 


H.  K.  i^XTL  8.  If  it  be  eorreedt 
supposed,  as  was  first  imagined  from 

Pausanias,  that  Fetitilicus  was  in 
early  times  comprehended  under 
the  nnrae  Hijmcttus^  we  must  uu- 
deratuiul  PeftUlican  marble  by  the 
HifDiittiiit  coiumnis  trabibuh  &o  fre- 
quently mentioned,  especially  by  the 
poets.  Besides  these  there  was  that 
of  Luna  in  Italy,  now  called  Carrara 
marble. 

Variegated  marbles  {mttrmer  mum 
cuhsum^  Flin.  H.  N.  xxxvi,  5;  in- 

gentium  macitUe  eolumnarinn.  Sen. 
Ep.  llo),  brouirht  not  only  from 
Greece,  but  even  from  A^jia  and 
Africa,  became  alurw.mU  more  fa- 
shionable. The  most  precious  sorts 
were  the  golden-yellow,  Kumidian; 
that  with  red  streaks^  Phrygian,  Syn- 
nadiCt  or  Mygdonian ;  the  Trnnariant 
or  Laeeni0H^  or  verde  antieo^  a  kind 
of  green  porphyry ;  and  the  Carye* 
tian  (from  Eiibrpa)  with  green  veins, 
liut  rvcn  tills  ii  ittirnl  vnrietv  was  not 
sufficient  I'lr  the  (iemanfl«!  of  \n<\*\ 
In  Nero's  time  veins  and  >?[>uts  wmq 
artificially  let  into  the  coloured  mar- 
ble. So  sajH  riiiiy,  xxxv.  1 :  Nero» 
nis  (prindpatu  inTentum)  DMrcM/os, 
quef  non  eteeni^  erustie  ineerendo 
unitatem  vanaref  ut  ov9H$e  esHi 
KumidicttSy  ut  purpura  distinguere- 
tur  Sgnnadicm,  qualiter  iUoe  naeei 
aptarent  delicia. 
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expense,  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  primeval  woodi* 
of  Atlas,  in  one  the  wood  was  like  the  beautifully  dappled 
coat  of  a  panther,  in  another  the  spots,  being  more  regular 
aad  eloee,  imitated  the  tail  of  th^  peacock,  a  third  re- 
sembled the  luxuriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the  apium, 
each  of  them  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  other  ; 
and  many  a  lover  of  spleuduur  would  have  bartered  an 
estate  for  any  one  of  the  three.  The  tncliniarii  cau- 
twnaly  lifted  np  their  purple  covers,  and  then  whisked 
them  over  with  the  shaggy  gamape,  in  order  to  remove 
any  little  dust  that  might  have  penetrated  through.  Next 
came  the  side-boards,  several  of  which  stood  against 
the  walls  in  each  saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  and  other  valuables.  Some 
of  them  were  slabs  of  marble,  supported  by  silver  or 
gflded  ram's  feet,  or  by  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  two 
griffins  looking  in  opposite  diicetions.  There  was  also  one 
of  artificial  marble,  which  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  wall 
of  a  Grecian  temple,  while  the  slabs  of  the  rest  were  of 
precious  metal.  The  costly  articles  displayed  on  each 
were  so  selected  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  architec* 
tural  designs  of  the  apartment.  In  the  fetraatplns,  the 
^impletrit  saloon,  stood  smooth  silver  vessels  unadorned 
by  the  ars  toreutica,  except  that  the  rims  of  most  of 
the  larger  bowls  were  of  gold.  Between  these  were 
sDudler  vessds  of  amber,  and  two  of  great  rarity;  in 
one  of  which  a  bee,  and  in  the  other  an  ant,  had  fonnd 
its  transparent  tomb.  On  another  side  stood  beakers 
of  antique  lurm,  to  which  the  names  of  their  former 
possessors  gave  their  value,  and  an  historical  importance 


*  Tlic  pas«ioTi  for  collecting  ob- 
jects corion?;  on  account  of  their  an- 
tiquity, or  troni  having  beiuugeU  to 
some  illuittrivus  person,  had  become 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Galius ; 
V.  Hor.  8at\  ii.  S,  21 ;  64.  p.  3,  90 ; 
•t  an  erenvt  it  ww  not  far  oiL 


ridiculous,  when  isTioranpe  credited 
the  gr  ossest  t  ibehoods  and  histo- 
rical impossihilites.  The  instances 
wo  liavu  mentioned  are  really  re- 
counted by  Martial,  TiiL  6,  who 
rijjeol«8  th«m  argmii  fumetM  Hrn^ 
mato.  Tk6«fvA^^of  Tkiunlehio 


muiia   beesme   atlU  nunre    are  still  more  lao^htble,  Petr.  52. 
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There  was,  for  instanoe,  a  double  cup,  which  Priam  had 

ialieriled  from  Laomcdou ;  another  that  had  belonged  to 
Nestor,  unquestionably  the  same  from  whic:h  Ilecamede 
had  pledged  the  old  man  in  Pramnian  wine  before  Troy  : 
the  doTee  which  formed  the  handles^  were  much  worn, 
—of  course  by  Nestor's  hand.  Anotber  again  was  the 
gift  of  Dido  to  Mness^  and  in  tbe  centre  stood  an  im- 
mense  bowl,  which  Theseus  had  hurled  against  the  lace 
of  Eurytus.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  a  relic 
of  the  keel  of  the  Argo^ ;  it  was  indeed  only  a  chip,  but 
who  could  look  on  and  touch  this  portion  of  the  most  ancient 
of  ships— on  which  perhaps  even  Minerva  herself  had 
placed  her  hand — ^without  being  transported  in  feeling 
back  to  the  days  of  old.  Gallus  himself  was  far  too  en- 
lightened to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  legends,  but  every 
one  was  not  so  free  from  prejudice  as  he ;  it  was  more- 
over the  most  recent  &shion  to  collect  such  antiquities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Corinthian  saloon  stood 
vessels  of  precious  Corinthian  bronze,  whoM  worn  handles 
and  peculiar  smell  suificiently  announced  their  antiquity, 
together  with  two  large  golden  drinking  cups,  on  one  of 
which  were  engraved  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  on  the  other 
from  the  Odyssey'.    Besides  these  there  were  smaller 


Saieo  BCyphot  umaUi  pltu  tninuty 
gu0iMdmodHm  Cassandra  rxridit  filios 
tUQSj  et  pueri  ntortui  jaeent  aictUi  vere 
putes,  Hiibfo  rapidrm  qnnm  reliqfdt 
J*att'Oclo  l'i  omtth(  Hs,  nhi  ])>r  <hiJn^ 
Xwbem  t>i  fqtmm  Trojanum  tncli(dii, 
V.  Luciaii.  Fhilop.  19. 

'  J/fT./,  \\.  632,  seq.  Martial,  or 
the  po^'i'ssor  of  the  goblet,  no  doubt 
had  in  hisi  eye  the  pa<>t>a^e  of  Homer 
which  nuif :  Aocol  ik  w^^uMtQ  a/i^ic 

Eomaa  poet  mj%  i  Mie$  d$  FyUo 
irUa  colun^  mM, 

*  Tbt  andoito  alio  bad  their 
idiet,  and  looked  with  Tenoratioii  on 
A  chip  of  the  Aifo.  Martial,  who  is 


so  foiid  of  ridiculin!^  fully  and  cn  >!ul. 
ous  simplicity,  epeaks  quite  serioualy 
(vii.  19)  on  the  subject : 

Frogmcntum  quod  Til*  putaa  et  i&tttilA 

lignum, 

Hnc  fuit  ignoti  prima  carina  maria.— 
SMittU  vioanint:  aad  quamTla  ceiaeHt 

SuTK'tiAr  o«t  salva  parv.i  taltclla  rate. 

But  perhaps  this  valuaiile  relic  bt- 
longed  to  Domitian  himself,  or  to 
some  other  patron  of  distinction,  and 
ihe  poet  for  this  reason  affeefted  to 
eredit  the  story.  The  ancients  nseo 
also  to  collect  natnral  spedmens  and 
other  rarities. 

*  The  Corinthian  hrass,  as  It  was 
called,  was  need  in  the  mamftotoro 
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beakers  and  bowls  composed  of  precious  stones,  eitber 

made  of  one  piece  only  and  adorned  with  reliefs,  or  of 
several  cameos  united  by  settings  of  gold.  Genuine 
Murrbina  vases  also, — even  at  that  time  a  riddle,  and 
scoording  to  report  imported  from  the  receeaes  of  Par- 
thia, — ^were  not  wanting. 

The  Egyptian  saloon,  however,  surpassed  the  rest  in 
luagnificence.  Every  silver  or  golden  vessel  which  it  con- 
tained was  made  by  the  most  celebral^^d  torctiiiCf  and 
possessed  a  higher  Talne  from  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship than  even  from  the  costliness  of  its  material 
There  was  a  cup  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  ornamented 
with  fishes  that  seemed  only  to  want  water  to  enable 
them  to  hwim ;  on  another  was  a  lizard  by  Mentor,  and 
>o  exact  a  copy  of  nature,  that  the  hand  almost  started 
back  on  touching  it.  Then  came  a  broad  bowl,  the  handle 
of  which  was  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  mere  beautiful 
than  that  brought  by  Phryxus  to  Colchis,  and  upon  it 


of  reveb  whieh  were  lold  for  bigh 

piices.  Ketpecting  the  composition 
of  it,  a  secret  which  was  lost  even  in 
the  time  of  the  ancients,  see  0. 
Mdller*s  Arch<coU>yy^  translated  by 
Leitch;  and  Plin.  xxxiv.  2,  3,  and 
It-iron.  50,  jokingly.  Connoisacuis 
detected  its  genuineness  by  the  pc- 
ediar  odour  itaeqnired  by  oxydation. 
Mart.  iz.  60,  11.  ConwUrit  nanty 
tm  9krmU  mra  CoriMthan,  Beckmann 
evcD  affirms  tbat  the  mooej'cbnngers  ^ 
had  rcooitrse  to  their  nosei^  to  judge 
of  the  fTPHmneness  nf  the  coins,  as 
Arri.m,  in  Epict.  i.  20,  u  a^yvooyvui- 
fn^v   :rpo<T\;o r^rfd   Kara    ( oictfitiaiav 

So^pacif.  i^but  dpyvpoyvinnttv  is  not 
a  monaj-cbanger).  The  markB  more* 
over  of  luiTiag  been  long  in  nie»  were 
Dot  naobeerf od*  Mart  ix.  08 : 

Nil  «it  tiiftlM  Bcdyli  lace  rale : 
Kon  an9»  ▼etenua  Corinthiomm. 

Tha  moet  celebrated  Toreut^r, 

0 


Myi*  Hyron,  Mentor,  and  even  Pbt- 
dias,  had  often  to  lend  tbeir  namee 

to  the  relievos  cut  on  the  vesseli, 
though  not  always  with  any  good 
reason  for  so  doing.   Mart. : 

UL  8S.   ArtiflPhidiacn  torciimaclarum, 
Places  adiipicU:  add«  aquaui, 
uatobunt 

iJL  41.  lasMta  phlate  Ventoris  manu 

ductA 

Laoerta  vivit,  et  tiuietur  argen- 
tttin. 

I    vL  91.  Calatus  scrpeiw  In  patera  My- 
ron !s  ai-t«. 

vUL  6L   Quia  labor  in  phiala  ?  docti  M  yon, 
anno  Hyronlsf 
Mentoris  hsec  luanus  afltf  an, 

Polyclet<3,  tua? 
Stat  capwi^oUoThebani  veller« 
Phryxl 

Coitus:  ab  hoc  nnllet  veota 
fuiMeaoror. 

Oobleta  by  Mentor,  "who  also  imi- 
tated in  metal  the  poeula  Therieha, 
were  very  highly  esteemed.  PUn. 
xxxiii.  11,  12. 
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a  dainty  Oupid.  The  name  of  tlie  artist  who  executed  it 
was  unknown,  but  all  were  nnanimoaB  in  thinking  that 

Mys  and  Myron,  Mentor  and  Polycletus,  had  equal  claims 
to  the  honour.  No  less  worthy  of  admiration  were  the 
ingenious  works  in  gln<^s,  from  Alexandria ;  beakers  and 
saucers  of  superb  moulding,  and  imitating  so  naturally 
the  tints  of  the  amethyst  and  ruby,  as  completely  to 
deceive  the  beholder ;  others  shone  like  onyxes,  and 
were  cut  in  relief ;  but  superior  to  all  were  some  of 
the  purest  crystal,  and  uncoloured.  Still  there  was  one 
object  which,  on  account  of  its  ingenious  construction, 
attracted  more  than  an3rthing  else  the  eyes  of  all  spec- 
tators. This  was  a  bowl  of  the  colour  of  opal,  surrounded 
at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  part  of  an  inch  by  an  azure 
network,  carved  out  of  the  same  piece  as  the  vessel, 
and  only  connected  with  it  by  a  few  fine  slips  that  had 
been  left.  Beneath  the  edge  of  the  cup  was  written 
the  following  inscription ;  the  letters  were  green,  and 
projected  in  a  similar  manner,  supported  only  by  some 
delicate  props :  Bibe^  rtvas  multis  aimis.  How  many 
disappointments  must  the  artist  have  experienced  before 
he  accomplished  the  labour  of  making  such  a  vessel,  and 
what  a  price  must  Gallus  have  paid  for  it ! 

In  the  Cyzicenian  saloon  no  such  ornaments  were  to 
be  seen  ;  but  the  slaves  had  more  work  in  cleaning  the 
windows  aud  wiudow-irames  which  reached  to  the  ground, 
and  in  preventing  the  view  from  being  obscured  by  dull 
spots  in  the  glass. 

Whilst  the  mansion  was  being  thus  cleansed  and 
adorued  tlirougliout,  whilst  llie  (iispcn-sator  was  busied 
in  recasting  the  account  of  tlio  receipts  and  ox])eiiditure 
during  the  last  month,  to  be  ready  for  his  master's  in- 
spection, and  the  cellarius  was  reviewing  his  stock,  and 
considering  how  much  would  sup[)l}'  the  exigencies  of 
the  day,  and  the  superior  slaves  were  engaged,  each 
with  liis  allotted  task — the  rr-stihithim  had  already  be"-un 
to  be  iiliud  with  a  multitude  of  visitors,  who  came  to 
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pay  their  customary  morning  salutatioa  to  their  patron. 
The  persons  who  presented  themselves  differed  not  only 

in  their  grades,  but  also  in  the  motives  of  their  attend- 
ance^*. Citizens  of  tlie  inferior  class,  who  received  sup- 
port firom  the  hand  of  Gallus ;  yoang  men  of  family,  who 
expected  to  make  their  fortunes  through  the  fayourite  of 
Augustus ;  poor  poets  and  idlers,  who  looked  to  a  com- 
pensation for  these  early  attentions,  by  a  place  at  the 
hoard  of  Gallus,  or  contented  themselves  with  a  share  of 
the  diurnal  sportula  ;  a  few  friends  really  attached  to  him 
by  gratitude  or  affection.  Amongst  the  number  were,  no 
doubt,  some  yain  fellows,  who  felt  so  flattered  at  having 
admission  to  a  house  of  distinction,  that  they  disregarded 
the  inconvenience  of  dancing  attendance  thus  early  before 
the  door  of  their  dominm  or  reXj  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  they  were  to  be  admitted.  For  this 
was  not  the  only  Tisit  of  the  kind  they  intended  to  pay  this 
morning  ;  and  there  were  some  even  with  whom  this  made 
the  second  or  third  door  visited  alreadv.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  osfiariHs  let  them  in,  each  one  pru^sed  forward  to  the 
atrium,  or  became  lost  to  view  in  the  colonnadeSi  beguiling 
the  interval  with  gazing  about  them,  and  conversing  with 
one  another* 

Meanwhile  Gallus  had  risen  from  his  couch,  though 
later  than  he  usually  did :  he  was  not  however  inclined  to 
receive  the  crowd  of  visitors,  about  whom  he  was  perlectly 
indifferent.  Accordini^ly  the  nomenclator^  who  had  already 
arranged  the  order  of  those  who  were  to  be  introduced,  was 
instructed  to  say  that  his  lord  was  indisposed,  and  would 
not  muke  his  appearance  to-day.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  ordered,  if  Pomponius,  or  any  other  intimate  friends 
should  call,  to  admit  them  into  the  cubicalum ;  but  all 
other  visits  were  to  be  declined. 


(H\  the  subjeoto  of  Salutatio  and  ^poriula,  t>ce  the  lyuilU  Excurbus  on 
the  Fim  Scene. 
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The  throng  had  long  taken  its  departure,  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  hour  of  the  day  Pomponius 

arrived.  He  was  a  man  near  upon  I'orty :  his  hollow  but 
gleaming  eye,  his  pale  and  sunken  cheeks,  the  iiulf  sensual, 
half  scornful  expression  about  his  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
negligent  folds  of  his  Toluminous  toga,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  of  those  dissipated  men,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  riot  all  night  in  wild  revelry  and  forbidden 
gambling,  or  in  the  orgies  of  the  Suburra.  Aithougii  of 
distinguished  parentage,  and  left  heir  to  a  fortune  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  ^^m^,  usurers  and  harlots  had  long  since 
sung  the  dirge  of  his  patrimony^.  Instead  of  his  parental 
mansion,  he  now  inhabited  a  lodging  near  the  Tiber,  hired 
for  three  thousand  sesterceSy  while  his  attendants  were 
limited  to  a  few  shabby  slaves.  Household  stores  he  had 
none :  his  bread,  and  wine  fresh  from  the  vat,  were  brought 
from  the  nearest  tavern^.  ^Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  he 
possessed  sufficient  wit  and  intelligence  to  make  him  wel- 
come even  in  the  best  circles.  An  adept  in  every  kind  of 
amusement,  ever  ready  t'j  c  nter  into  any  jovial  scheme, 
and  fully  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  insuring 
its  success;  unequalled,  besides,  as  a  director  of  a  ^st, 
and  a  perfect  connoisseur  in  wines  and  dishes,  he  managed 
to  make  people  forget  the  less  recommendatory  points  in 
his  character,  and  (which  was  an  enigma  to  many)  was 
not  excluded  from  the  table  even  of  Augustus.  He  had, 
in  like  maimer,  by  his  pleasantry  and  merry  disposition, 
and  by  a  thousand  little  kindnesses,  and,  as  it  seemed  too, 
by  some  more  important  tokens  of  genuine  iHendship, 
contrived  to  become  indispensable  to  the  free-living  (ialhis. 
It  is  true  that  the  cautious  Ohresimus  was  not  the  only 


"  Thus  Plflttins,  True,  il  1,  3,  |  24/.  was  the  rent  paid  also  by 
says:  Huie  homini  amnnti  mea  hera  .  SuUft,  before  he  arrived  at  wealth  anj 
npud  rm  dixit  tumiam  de  bmis,         !  power.    Plut.  Snl/>i,  1.    For  more 

about  the  price  of  hired  lodgings, 

^ '  The  description  is  borrowed  and  the  houses  tbomsclfes,  8«e  Mei- 
trom  Cic.  in  Fis,  27.    3000  MS.  or    erotto,  ii.  p,  104,  seqij. 
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oue  who  shook  his  head  at  this :  and  some  aihrmed,  that 
before  the  recall  of  Gallus  to  Borne,  Pomponius  bad  lived 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  Lycoris^  and  that  be  had  sworn 
to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  former  in  revenge  for  being 
supplanted  by  him.  It  was  coi  tain  that  he  had  of  late 
been  a  most  intimate  associate  of  Largus,  from  whom  it 
was  surmised  that  he  received  considerable  pecuniary  aid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pomponina  had  himself  concerted 
measures  with  Gallns  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  most 
dangerous  I'oe,  and  thus  becoming  apprised  of  anT  peril 
that  might  threaten  him,  and  had  moreover  frequently 
warned  him  about  the  other^s  plans.  How  then  could 
GallciB  consider  the  cautions  which  reached  him  as  any- 
thing else  than  empty  fears  and  calumnies  ? 

Two  other  men  bad  entered  at  the  same  time  as  Pom- 
ponius, so  different  in  manner,  thou«?hts,  and  actions,  that 
it  required  all  the  versatility  with  which  their  companion 
was  gifted  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  thenu  Lentulus, 
young,  vain^  and  wealthy,  was  the  exact  prototype  of  those 
well-dressed,  self-sufficient,  shallow  young  men  of  our  own 
(Uiy,  so  gi  1]  liitally  described  by  a  modern  French  author, 
as  being  i/viles  bourses  cVttalage:  qtCy  a-t-il  au  /and? 
du  vide^*,  No  one  dressed  with  more  care  or  arranged 
bis  hair  in  more  elegant  lochs,  or  diffused  around  him  such 
a  scent  of  cassia  and  stakte,  nard  and  balsam.  No  one 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  latest  news  of  the  city 
who  were  betrothed  vesterdav,  who  was  Caiuis'  newest 
mistress,  why  Titus  had  procured  a  divorce,  on  whom 
NeaeEra  had  closed  her  doors.  The  whole  business  of  his 
day  consisted  in  philandering  about  the  toilets  of  the 
ladies,  or  strolling  through  the  colonnades  of  Pompeius,  or 
the  aluiobt  completed  Septa,  humming  Alexandrian  or 
(xaditanian  songs,  or,  at  most,  in  reading  or  writing  a  love 
epistle :  in  short,  he  was  a  complete  specimen  of  what  the 


L.  Desnoyers,  Ltta  BMiem  de  Faris^  Livre  des  Cent  ct  un,  iii.  p.  61. 
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Eomans  contemptuously  called  beUns  homo^.  It  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  Gallus  was  not  very  auxiouis  for  the 
society  of  sucli  a  person ;  but  Pomponius  saw  only  that 
Lentulus  was  rich,  that  few  gave  better  dinners,  and  be- 
sides, he  Hked  his  folly,  which  often  served  as  a  butt  for 
his  own  wit  and  sarcasms. 

What  a  strong  contrast  to  this  smooth  coxcomb  was 
Calpumius !  whose  lofty  stature  and  manly  bearing,  free 
alike  from  stiffness  and  negligence,  commanded  respect ; 
while  the  simple  throw  and  scanty  gatherings  of  his  toga, 
in  the  highly  drawn  up  sinus  of  which  his  right  arm  rested, 
reminded  one  of  the  orators  of  the  republic.  In  hu  dark 
eyes,  overshadowed  by  lol'ty  brows,  tliere  glowed  a  tran- 
quil fire,  and  if  you  watched  at  the  same  time  the  earnest 
folds  of  his  forehead  and  the  bitter  curl  of  his  lips,  you 
almost  believed  that  you  saw  before  you  one  who  had 
ikilen  out  with  fate,  or  meditated  i-evenge. 

*  Welcome,  friends  !  *  cried  Gallus,  as  they  entered  the 
peristyle,  where  according  to  custom  ho  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  morning  air.  'And  you  too,  Lentulus?  What,  are  you 
not  afraid  lest  the  dampness  of  the  morning  air  shoidd 
destroy  the  ingenious  edifice  of  your  locks  P ' 

'Joke  away!'  repli  d  Lentulus,  *who  knows  whether 
I  live  not  happier  under  it  than  ye  do  in  many  a  new 
state  fabric,  1  n'lt  only  in  your  thoughts?  But  enough 
of  that.  I  will  leave  you  directly  to  your  momentous 
consultations,  and  only  come  now  to  propose  that  we 
should  not  bruakiast  witli  you  to-day,  us  we  agreed  yes- 


Such  a  Milts  hoino  Martial  ad- 
mirably describes,  iii.  63 : 

Bellas  liomo  est,  fitixaa  qui  digcrit  orUiuo 
crIiMs: 

Bolsama  qtil  lemiwr,  aem|>er 

olot. 

Contfoa  qui  NOi,  qui  Gaditana  sutarrat ; 

Qui  iDovctiiiTiuriosbnichiaTuba  mod(M. 
Inter  fn^minoaa  totA  qui  lure  rntheflms 

I>e8idut,  atque  aliqiia  semper  iu  aure 
•onat 


Qui  logit  hioc  fUino  mlasa:?,  scribitquo  t»* 
bcllas. 

Tallia  viciiii  rjul  rofugit  cuMti. 
Qui  scit  quam  quia  amet;  qui  per  cou- 
Tlvla  currlt ; 
Hlrpini  vefcens  qui  beue  no^t  VKm. 

^Vell  may  we  aay,  after  casting  a 
glanoe  apon  the  Mint  homo  of  our 
own  dajTf  *  Mea  are  now  as  men  ever 
were.* 
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terday,  but  that  you  come  instead  to  my  house.  Not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  ojBten  that  I  received 
this  monung  firom  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  splendid 

rhombm  sent  me  \Tsterdav  from  Ravenna — these  would 
at  most  be  an  attraction  for  Pomponius  alone — but  for 
the  purpose  of  admiring  a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  grace 
and  beauty.  You  know  Isaa,  Terentia's  lap-dog  I 
have  had  the  little  imp  painted,  sweetly  reposing  upon  a 
soft  cushion  :  it  was  only  finished  yesterday,  and  the  illu- 
sion is,  I  assure  vou,  coiiii)lete.  Place  it  bv  the  side  of 
the  delicate  little  animal,  and  you  will  think  either  that 
both  are  painted,  or  both  alive.'  Gallus  laughed  loudly  at 
this  enthusiasm  about  a  lap-dog,  and  even  on  the  visage  of 
Calpximiiis  a  smile  gradually  got  the  better  of  his  habitual 
scowl.  *  I  believe  you,  my  Lcntulus/  replied  the  first ; 
'and  it  grieves  me  to  be  able  neitlier  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Lucrine  and  Ravennan  strangers,  nor  to 
enjoy  the  high  artistic  treat.  Cogent  reasons  induce  me 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  and  I  have  just 
determined  to  set  off  this  morning/ 

'Into  the  country?  To  thr  villa?'  cried  Pomponius 
and  Calpurnius,  in  astonishment,  whilst  Lentulu*?  alfectedly 
supported  his  chin  with  his  left  hand. — *So  it  is,'  said 
Gallus;  'and  I  had  already  ordered  my  slave  to  make 
my  a]x>logies  for  not  breakfasting  with  you,  and  to  invite 
you  to  my  villa  instead.* 

*  Well,  well,  if  such  be  the  case,*  said  Lentulus,  *  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey 
thither.    But  I  make  one  condition,  that  you  take  your 


"  The  dcliaw  of  the  Roman  ladies 
are  known  through  the  panser  of  Les- 
bia,  and  the  prirrot  of  Corinna.  The 
h»a  here  mention*  d  iK'lnuir.s,  it  is 
true,  to  a  later  period,  and  to  no 
lidj,  but  to  the  painter  rublius,  who 
liad  |«iited  hep  lor  himself,  Mart.  i. 
110.  The  mne  poet,  tH,  87,  names 


as  such  fa?oiirite  objects,  hubo,  ««- 
telhy  ctrcopithecos  ichuenmony  picay 
dracn^  luscinia.  The  hip-do*^  of  the 
lady  wafi  naturally  an  ol»)C(.  t  of  tender 
bl.mdishment  to  (he  Imvot.  Indeed 
this  is  eujoincd  by  Clieiela, — Plaut. 
Amn.  i.  3, 32.  Cf.  Mart  si?.  198 ;  Jtt?. 
Ti.  661 ;  Petron.  64, 71 ;  Plin.  ^.It.  2. 
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first  lueul  at  my  house  after  your  return.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  you  will  not  see  Issa,  for  this  very  day  will 
Terentia  receive  this  proof  of  my  affection/  Haying  thus 
said,  he  sped  away  through  the  halls  and  ainum^  carefully 

avoiding  the  busy  slaves,  lest  they  bliould  soil  tlic  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  garments,  and  hastened  to  arrange  the 
breakfast :  since  Pomponius,  at  all  eventSi  would  not  forget 
the  Lucrine  oysters  and  the  rhombus, 

*  So  to  Capua,  then  P '  said  Pomponius,  musingly,  after 
the  departure  of  Lentulus,  and  appearing  at  the  same  time 
to  be  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  the  recent  in- 
vitation. 

*  Into  the  lap  of  enjoyment  and  idleness  I  *  put  in  Cal* 
pumius  gloomily. 

'  And  Lycoris  ?  *  asked  Pomponius  inquiringly,  whilst  he 
involuntarily  held  his  nether  lip  between  his  teeth. 

'  Will  grant  my  request^  I  hope,  and  spend  these  weeks 
in  Baisa/ 

'And  the  fine  plans  of  yesterday?'  interrupted  Cal- 
pumius :  *  are  we  children  that  we  swear  death  to  the 
tyrant,  and  within  twelve  hours  after  waif  Is  quietly  repose 
on  the  soft  pillow  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness  ?  * 

*  Calpurnius,'  said  Gallus  earnestly,  '  the  incautious  ex- 
pressions cajoled  from  the  tongue  by  the  Setioian  wine 
roust  not  be  interpreted  too  literally  the  next  morning. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  been  grievously  insulted,  and  bv  the 
very  man  from  whose  hand  I  received  all  my  fortune; 
but  I  will  never  forget  what  is  due  to  gratitude,  and  Ibr 
the  same  reason,  that  I  feel  how  easily  I  can  be  provoked, 
I  will  withdraw  into  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  a 
while.  Virgil  and  Propertius  have  already  left  Rome  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  nature,  and  I  too  pine  for  a  more 
simple  way  of  life.' 

*  Gallus  is  right,*  cried  Pomponius,  as  if  awaking  from 
a  dream,  '  he  is  right ;  * — while  Oalpumius,  turning  away 
his  head,  bit  his  lip.  *  He  will  thus  best  show  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  take  part  in  any  movement  that  may 
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be  made,  and  he  leaves  true  friends  behind  him  to  avert 
any  danger  that  may  threaten  him  in  his  absence*  But 

since  the  hour  of  departure  is  so  near,  his  time  must  be 
precious,  Culpurnius.  Let  us  therefore  now  depart.  Fare- 
well, G alius  I  happy  omen  be  thy  speed ! '  With  this  he 
went,  forcing  the  silent  Calpumius  away* 


SCENE  THE  THIRD. 


STUDIES  AND  LETTERS. 


GALLUS  had  for  some  time  past  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible aloof  from  the  di.-^i^uieting  labours  of  pnbh'c  life, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  divide  his  time  betweeu  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  love>  the  society  of  friends, 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  serious  as  well  as  cheerful^. 
On  the  present  occasion  also,  after  his  friends  had  departed, 
he  withdraw  into  the  chamber,  -whore  he  used  daily  to 
spend  the  later  hours  of  the  morning,  in  converse  with  the 
great  spirits  of  ancient  Greece — a  pursuit  animating  and 
refreshing  alike  to  heart  and  soul — or  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  sport  of  his  own  muse.  For  this  reason,  this 
apartment  lay  far  removed  from  the  noisy  din  of  the  street, 
so  that  neither  the  rattling  of  the  creaking  wains  and 
the  stimulating  cry  of  the  mule-driver,  the  clarions  and 
dirge  of  the  pompous  funeral,  nor  the  brawlings  of  the 
slaves'  hurrying  busily  along,  could  penetrate  it.   A  lofty 


^  In  this  deieriptiott  of  the  mode 
of  life  to  which  Gallas,  alter  a  loDg 
eontiniiaiiee  of  active  exertion,  had 

resicTied  himself,  reference  has  been 
principally  had  to  Cic,  Fam.  ix.  20. 
Omuon  fionfrtr'fi  d':  r>puhhca  ooam, 
c'j<jilalwHe>i^   dc   diandu   m  senatu 


littrit  me  invoho ;  out  ttribo^  aut 

lego.  In  the  retirement  of  country- 
life  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  9<  36),  there  was, 
no  doubt,  more  likelihood  of  Fueh 
qnict  enjoyment  than  amid  the  nuni- 
berioss  interruptions  of  the  bustling 
metropolis,  which   Piiuy  describes. 


unUntia,  comnientationcm  catuarum-  j  £p.  i.  9 :  Si  quern  %ntert;og€9  :  Hodie 

quid  tyittif  re^ndtat :  'tju-io  to(/<v 
virUi*  mterfitif  spomalia  aui  nuptiat 
frtqtmUan:  iik  me  ad  tiffnandum 
teitammtum^  ilU  m  advocatiomm, 
ille  in  consilium  rogavit.  So  also 
Hor.  Fpist.  ii.  2,  65.  Even  at  the 
country  ho  ise  many  were  subjected 
to  tlie  solicitations  o\  their  neigh- 
bours.   Plin,  Mp.  ix,  15. 


iihf«eimu»»  In  ^ieuri  hm  adver- 
Mm  nottri  eattra  coi^fecimtu.  No 
douht  thii  ^iettiiam  wotild  aaranie 
a  different  form  in  Gallus  from  that 
of  Cicero,  yet  the  latter's  aceoant 
of  his  mominjr  occnpationc  might 
very  well  be  transferrofl  to  Gallus ; 
JJff  r  i'jttuf  tiit  nunc  vitd  unsfra.  Mmtf' 
saiutaim  domi  et  bonos  vinos  mnitofi, 
sed  tt  isfti,  it  ho8  latos  victores^  qui 
nie  quidem  p^  roJieiOH  peromanter 
^ervttnU     ITbi  tahttatio  dtjluxit. 


*  The  chamcterifltlc  bustle  of  the 
slavos,  aa  they  ran  along  the  itreet»is 
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wrindowy  through  which  shone  the  light  of  the  early  morn- 
ing sun,  pleasantly  illuminated  from  above  the  moderate- 
sized  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with 
elegant  arabesques  in  light  colours,  whilst  between  them, 
on  darker  grounds,  the  luxurious  forms  of  attractive  danc- 
ing girls  were  seen  sweeping  spirit-like  along.  A  neat 
couch,  faced  with  tortoise-shell  and  hung  with  Babylonian 
ta|>estry  of  various  colours — by  the  side  of  which  was  the 
scrinium  containiog  the  poet's  elegies,  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  public,  and  a  small  table 
of  cedar-wood»  on  goat's-feet  of  bronze,  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  mpeUex,  * 

Immediately  adjoining  this  apartment  was  the  library, 
full  of  the  most  precious  Treasures  acquired  by  Galluj*, 
chiefly  in  Alexandria.  There,  in  presses  of  cedar- wood, 
placed  round  the  walls,  lay  the  rolls,  partly  of  parch- 
ment, and  partly  of  the  finest  Eg^-ptian  papyrus,  each 
supplied  with  a  label,  on  which  was  seen,  in  bright  red 
letters,  the  name  of  the  author  and  title  of  the  book. 
Above  these  again  were  ranged  the  bu8t«,  in  bronze  or 
marble,  of  the  most  renowned  writers,  an  entirely  novel 
ornament  for  libraries,  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Asinius 
PolHo,  who  perhaps  had  only  copied  it  from  the  libraries 
of  Pergamus  and  Alexandria.  True,  only  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  each  separate  branch  of  literature  were  to  be 
found  in  the  narrow  space  available  for  them  ;  but  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  there  were  several  rolls  which  contained 
the  portraits  of  seven  himdred  remarkable  men.  These 
were  the  hebdomades  or  peplography  of  Varro,  who,  bv 
means  of  a  new  and  mucli-valued  invention*,  was  uuubled 


well  known  from  comic  writers,  aud 
mrrentet  is  their  peculiar  epithet, 
Terence,  Bun,  Fni,  36;  HMUt, 
iVoi:  81.  Examples  occnr  in  almoat 
cteiy  on9  of  the  eoni«dios  of  Plantui . 
So  bwtf  a  pooo  waa  not,  howover, 
beeoning  to  a  re«p«'ctablo  ftaa-man. 
Plantaa,  iten.  iii.  1, 19. 


Liberoii  homines  per  urbem  modico 

pur  estgradu 
Ire;  MnrruUsMedioo,  feattnaDtem  euirare. 

*  The  qneation  aa  to  what  waa  Iho 

hmi0n%uimtm  V«rrmis  invmtum, 
haa  been  lately  reriTed.  The  chief 
paattge  in  Pliny,  xiixv.  2,  bearing 
on  the  matter  ia  eertainly  in  a  tone  of 
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in  an  easy  manDer  to  multiply  the  collection  of  his  por- 
traits, and  80  to  spread  copies  of  them»  with  short  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  men,  throuj^h  the  whole  learned  world. 


ojlmiratinn.  Lnafft'tnon  ouf  "  jia^ 
ffiaiJte  quondam  tf»ti$  sunt  Atdcm 
tile  Cireronis,  f/Itfo  dc  his  rolumine^ 
it  Marcus  Varro  beniyniuiino  tu- 
vcuto  iiueHis  voluminuM  imrttm 
fetttmdiMi  n$H  nmnimhm  tantwn 
Mptin^turum  illuttriunt,  te4  ti 
0liquQ  modo  imayimhus,  nou  pastta 

4fvi  contra  h&mim*  ralef-e.  inventor 
munerii  etiam  Dii$  int  idi<'St\  quavdo 
tinmorfrtftfatim  fioti  si'Jftm  dtdif,  vc- 
»•'/</(  ctiitin  tit  oimita  Uiush  inisif^  itt 
pr^untts  es&4  uhiqitc  ct  claudi  (:) 
possent.  It  wat  an  Iconography 
(coniistixig  of  one  hundred  rolls  and 
cheett,  each  one  of  which  contained 
86TeD  pictures,  with  ^hort  biogra- 
phies, tpi^mma,  Qell.  iii.  11 ;  rpi- 
l/rammatum  adjcctiotu^  nr  fhfliHt 
Synimach.  Ep.  i.  2,  4),  unquestion- 
ably tlio  same  book  tlint  f'i<  »  Tr,  ird 
Attic,  wi,  11,  calls;  rit7rAt>)'(i>«o»ai' 
Vavoiiis,  and  that  lx>rc  the  name 
Ihbdomad(»  (Gell.  iii.  10,  qui  in- 
seribtintur  (libri)  hehdomndt*  9,  de 
imaginibus) ;  but  opinions  are  dividt^ 
as  to  wherein  consisted  its  noreltj 
and  Temarkableoess,  Broticr  and 
Falconneft  suppose  that  they  were 
drawings  on  parchment  or  cnnvns. 
Viaconti  calls  thnm  det  portraits 
ptintM  »ati4  duute  itttr  parc/ieniin. 

On  the  other  band,  De  P.tuw  be- 
lieved that  it  was  an  invention  for 
the  xnulUplieation  of  the  portraits, 
and  that  it  waa  copper-plate  en* 
graving,  which  Ottfr.  Miiller  con- 
i^if  most  probably  to  have  been 
the  case.  Quatrcmere  de  Qiiincy 
seta  up  a  similar  hypothesis,  whit  )i, 
however,  rc-tiU  nn  a  rrry  insecure 
baas.  £aoul-Uocbette  ^ives  the  fol- 


[  lowiiit,'  acc-uiit  ot  it:  *  M.  Quatre- 
njertj  ii«  Quiiicy  n"e*t  point  occupe 
de  cette  di'<cu»sioii  preliniinjiire, 
FidMe  a  sa  luttlnnle  litr  trailer  Ie« 
questions  d'antiquit^  d'apr^  les 
seules  textea  antiques,  aaas  avoir 
4gard  aux  opinions  des  critiques  mo- 

I,  denies,  (jui  ont  pu  s'exeroer  sur  les 
nioiues  sujete,  I'illustre  auteor  n  k 
fait  aucune  mention  des  idees  de 
Brotier,  de  Falconnet  et  tie  Pnuw. 
Encore  m<»iris  aurait-il  pu  ciler  I'ex- 
plicaiiun  d'wn  autre  t^avunt,  laquelle 
rentre  i>ourtiiUt  a  i>tu  pres  dans  la 
sienne,  mais  qui  se  troure  en  qneique 
sorte  cach6e  dans  un  onvrage  d'ar- 
ch^logie  chr^tienne,  oA  Ton  ne 
s'aviserait  pas  d'aller  la  chercher. 
Je  renx  porler  de  I'id^  de  Miin- 
tcr,  qui  ra[>peliim,  au  debut  *\v  ses 
recherche??  sur  ricjno;;raphie  thro- 
tienne,  rinvt;ation  du  Varron,  sup- 

j  postj  quelle  consistait  en  portraits 

I  graves  aux  traits  sur  des  plunches 
dc  buis,  et  imprim^  sur  parchemin, 
tout  en  repouasant  Topinion,  que  ces 
portraits,  ainsi-  imprim^  aient  pu 
etre  colories  ou  <  nluniin^s  en  pin- 
ceau,  de  la  main  de  Lala,  comma  on 
poarrHit  le  croire  d'apr&s  nn  autre 
passage  de  Pime  (xxxv.  II,  40)  :  Z  r' a 
Cyzicena — Marci  Varronis  iit>:'.i't<t 
Romes  et  ptinciHo  pinxit  {ct  ctstro  tn 
ebore).  Le  docie  antiquaire  Danois 
n'admet  pat,  en  effet,  dans  le  tate 
de  Fline,  U  le^n  imttOa^  qu*il  sup- 
pose une  correction  de  quelque  criti- 
que modcriie,  au  lieu  de  jmaita,  qui 
Ini  parait  la  le^on  originale.  Mais  il 
se  trompe  certainement  en  ce  point ; 
les  mots  :  M.  V<^n'f'tih  inrentn.  d*' ce 
passa<;e  de  riin»',  K^aioonltiit  tn'i» 
bicn  avec  le  Varronis  bcuijitusimnm 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  library  was  a  larger  room,  in 
which  a  number  of  learned  slaves  were  occupied  in  trau- 
acribing,  with  nimble  band,  tbe  works  of  illustrious  Greek 


invtntum  de  Taatre  teste,  poor  qu'il  j 
J  lit  le  moindn  Uea  de  donter,  qu'ils 
^expriment  run  et  I'antie  )a  penste 
de  Pline,  et  qii*Us  ne  se  rappattent 
ran  etl'aatre  on  procede  de  Vorron ; 
1a  le<;on  invents  est  d'ailleurs  celle 
des  meilleurs  editions,  compris  I'^di- 
tion  princeps  de  1469.  C».l;i  pose, 
rh}-potiicb'j  de  M.  Quatremerc  de 
Uuincy  acquicrt  Ic  plus  hauc  degre 
de  probabiLite ;  U  suppose,  que  Var- 
ron  fit  ex£cttter  u  mir$  mr  ivoire^ 
par  U  mam  de  Lala,  lee  poitnits  de 
•oa  teoBOgrapbie,  dont  elle  arait  peint 
lei  modHoe  tea  pinceau ;  et  que  ces 
portnite,  imprmd*  mir  toiUf  se  mul* 
tipliaient  au  moyen  d'tme  precision 
mecanique,  dont  le  procedu  ttait  trop 
simple  et  trop  facile  a  trouver  pour 
qu'il  ait  pii  offrir  le  moindre  embams 
a  r Industrie  Roniaine  de  cette  age.' 

The  chief  poiat*  of  this  bj^o- 
iliem,  iritli  which  Baool-Eochette 
eeiaadei,  are^  that  the  im^tum 
VmrrmU  wae  a  means  of  moltipljring 
portraits ;  that  Lala  of  Cyaikoe  fur- 
aished  tbe  designs,  and  engraved 
them  nn  irory;  and  that  tinted  en- 
gnivin*r'5  of  them  were  made  on  can- 
Tas,  by  means  of  several  plates ;  but 
the  last  assumption  r^ts  on  a  pure 
misapprehension.  Cicero  names  the 
work  IlfirXoypa^ia,  analogously  to 
the  FimuUhmutk  Bipkm:  of  which 
Saidae  under  n<irXoc>*y>:  IlsvXoy 

Tov^    apirrrovQ    iv   a»V<^.  Arist, 
Equit,  566. 

t\ov.  Aristotle  named  thus  his  ge- 
owilojry  of  the  Homeric  heroes;  the 
wi*rd  therefore  denotes  nothing  more 
than  a  gallery  of  remarkable  persons, 
m  Popma,  and  aftar  kia  Ernetti, 


have  enfltciently  shown.  At  for  can- 
vas, or  any  sahatance  whaterer,  on 
which  the  piotoxea  were  painted,  it 
ia  not  to  be  thou^t  of. 

The  prooMa  with  the  9$tHrum  may 
have  been  merely  a  apeeies  of  en- 
caustic engranng- — but  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  simple  burnin;,'  in  of  the  out- 
line, or  in  some  way  a  kind  of  stip- 
pling, we  are  slill  in  the  dark — whilst 
tbe  drawing,  by  means  of  this  burning 
in,  waa  to  reoaiTO  ita  tinted  appear 
aace  or  ita  eonaiatency  aa  an  engraT- 
ing  on  the  ivory,  in  order  to  bring 
forth  the  ivory  pictnrea,  Pliny  rather 
obscurely  describes  xxv.  II,  41.  En- 
eamto  pingendi  dm  fm*$$  antipti' 
tu9  genera  eonstut,  eera^  et  in  eborc, 
oentro,  id  est^  viricuhf  dome  cUum 
Jingi  cccperunt. 

The  other  suppoiiitions  also  appear 
very  untenable.  And  it  would  ap- 
pear very  atrange  if,  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  engrafingf  tibey  bad  taken  anch  a 
fragile  material  aa  irory,  whilat  cop- 
per or  other  durable  metal  presented 
itself.  Besides,  the  reading  of  in- 
rent  a  for  Jurenfa  is  very  un?afe,  and 
the  last  expression  is  so  like  one  of 
Pliny's  own,  that  we  may  entirely 
decide  in  favour  of  it. 

Letronne  opposed  this  hypothe- 
aia;  hut  the  grammatical  acmplea 
that  be  raiaea  ara  totally  gnmndleH. 
He  daniea  that  the  biTentioii  con- 
sisted in  a  meana  of  multiplying, 
and  anppoaei  painted  portraits,  so 
that  in  that  case  invent um  would 
simply  mean  a  new  idea.  But  the 
wonls  of  Pliny  are  clearly  in  opjjo- 
sition  to  him;  for  besides  that  the 
epithet  henignisfimum  conveys  the 
idea  of  ogmmnnication  and  common 
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and  the  more  ancieut  Roinun  authors,  both  for  t  Jio  su])piy 
of  the  library,  and  for  the  use  of  those  iriends  to  whom 
Gallus  obligingly  communicated  his  literary  treasures. 
Others  were  engaged  in  giving  the  rolls  the  most  agree* 
able  exterior,  in  gluing  the  separate  strips  of  papi/ru9 
together,  drawing  the  red  lines  which  divided  the  dif- 
ferent eohiTiiiis,  and  writing  the  title  in  the  same  coiour ; 
in  smoothing  with  pumice-stone  and  blackening  the  edges ; 
fastening  ivory  tops  on  the  sticks  round  which  the  rolls 
were  wrapped,  and  dyeing  bright  red  or  yellow  the  parch- 
ment which  was  to  serve  as  a  wrapper. 

Galhis,  with  Chresimus,  entered  the  study,  where  the 
freedman,  of  whom  he  was  used  to  avail  himself  in  hi.^ 
studies^  to  make  remarks  ou  what  was  read,  to  note  down 


utility,  Pliny  alto  exprenly  lays: 

verum  etiam  in  omnes  ierrat  misit, 
nt  prasenffn  e^$e  uhiqne  poHsrnt.  It 
is  thenlore  evident  that  he  speaks 
of  numerous  C  'pii  s  ;  and  hesiilLs  this, 
he  Baj'S :  uon  nominibM  lantuin  Mp- 
tingtntorum  iUuiMum^  ud  &t  tUiquo 
mcdo  imtiffimhu,  and  gives  u.<  p  >si. 
tively  to  nodraataiid  that  they  were 
no  regular  portrait*.  Still  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  it  could  have  been 
an  engraving,  on  a  plate  of  copper, 
or  any  othr  r  uifctal,  ns  such  an  in- 
vention would  have  been  ot  the  ut- 
most moment,  and  nt'ci;6&urily  le&s 
transitory.  Pliny,  too,  would  hardly 
hare  paaied  over  the  teehnioal  part 
of  thta  new  brancb  in  the  art  of  de- 
sign;  we  eannot»  therefore,  indnde 
copper-plate  engraving  under  ^Uquo 

Perhaps  these  aliquo  modo  ima- 
gine* were  portraits  done  Silhouette- 
fashion,  or  painted  by  means  ut  bhab- 
loon^,  or  notiietbinjjr similar;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  buppooed  that  they  were 
eiecnted  in  colovn,  ae  in  tfao  (Mental 
paantingt  ai  it  ia  called.  Whether, 
when  wall-painting  at  a  later  period 


became  so  general,  this  contrivance 
may  have  been  made  use  of  in  a  set 
of  uniform  ar.ibes<jue8,  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  Though  it 
would  nut  be  impofinble ;  for  even  in 
the  gowi  time*  of  art  they  used  to 
bethink  fhemeelrea  of  meihoda  of 
abbreviating  labour  {»mpmiimri9^ 
I  Plin.  ixxv.  10»  86).  And  perhapa 
,  we  might  refer  to  this  the  words  of 
I  Petroniu.<:,  c.  2,  where  he  speaka  of 
the  decline  of  the  arts  of  oratorv  and 
paintiug^.  Qii><<  pr.xtfa  n<J  mmmnm 
Tliucydidis,  qms  Ji^/pcrmis  ad  fa  ma  tn 
procestU  ?  ac  na  cut  imn  quidtitH  sani 
color i*  enituit;  scd  omnia  quasi  «o- 
dtm       pntim  non  poimermtt  mgm 

qvofm  Men  tUium  aavhmi  fecit,  jMtl- 
quamj^ljfpiiarum  audacia  tarn  mttg» 
n<B  artis  compendiariam  invenit.  But 
in  that  ca'^c  it  would  b?  strange 
if  repetitions  (A  the  same  paintingii 
were  not  to  he  foond  at  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii. 

«  Among  iha  Ukmni  were  aome 
wbo  were  made  uaa  of  in  atndytng, 
for  tiie  poipoae  of  aitiacting  and 
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particular  paaaages,  or  to  commit  to  paper  his  own  poetical 
effusions,  as  they  escaped  liim,  was  already  awaiting  him. 

After  giving  Chrcsimus  further  instructions  to  make  tho 
necessary  preparations  for  an  immediate  journey,  he  re- 
clined, in  his  accustomed  manner,  on  his  studying  couch, 


noting  dovTQ  remarks,  a  atudiii. 
OtcIL  /Mcr.  719;  Suet  CUu4.  kS. 
Ac  Muper  Aq§  (libertM^  suudnM  tat- 
p«xit)  JM^bium  m  ttudiit  qui  tepg 
imier  duos  Consults  nmbulabat.  We 
•ee  clearlv  what  their  bouQees  wta 

« 

from  a  letter  of  the  young-  Cicero, 
Fam.  xvi.  Jl:  Tifo  a  te-,  ut  quant 
ei-frr\in/t  lihrariui  m'»hi  fui'ftitur,  ! 
rnr:xini€  qui'l^m  Gncciis  ;  tnitllum  I 
tntm  Mihi  ^ripiiur  opera  e£*€riiien' 
du  hupcmmmtUii,  Beet  adapted  for 
this  purpose  were  the  mkarii^  raxv- 
y^^oi,  init»€toyptlfotf  mho  wrote  by 
neUM  of  markt)  dtii  ^iifiM^— the 
thort-hand  writers  of  antiqiii^,  unex- 
celled perhaps  in  facility  eren  by  the 
roodem*?.  '^Thi"  nrt  was  introduced 
ifito  Piome  dunnj^  the  last  hundred 
years  of  it^  freedom,  Plutarch  {Cnt. 
Ifin.  23)  calls  Cicero,  and  I)io  Cass. 
(Iv.  7)  Maecenas,  the  inventor  of  it 
Itod^nit,  i  21,  nentiont  Enniat  it 
the  Iwmder  of  tachygraphy,  and  tbe 
Ircedmeii  of  Cicero  and  Macentt, 
Tiro  «nd  Aquila,  as  those  who  in 
practice  bad  ftuther  improved  it. 
Gi  IliiH.  Tvii.  9,  ppeaks  not  of  steno- 
graphy, but  of  a  kind  of  secret  cy- 
pher-writinsr  in  use  between  Cfcsar, 
Oppias,  and  Balbos :  In  his  epistolis 
fuibusdam  in  locii  invtniuntur  /i- 
Urm  nttfuhrim  tim  wigmtntis 
tyOtbartim,  qua»  pititt  potittM 
iMMtdUe;  mtm  «an&t  «p  his  Ul*ri» 
um/M  nulla  jfOttmU.  JErat  autem 
ctmimhm  inter  eos  clandtttmtim  de 
commutando  situ  lifrrarnm^  ut  in 
s^ript^  q>'idetn  nJia  ai'f.r  hcum  ft 
iMHtn  temnt,  sui  in  l^gmdo  locus  \ 


cuigue  suus  el  poietlus  r^itttMretHr. 
There  wat  abo  tome  proceet  timiltr 
to  onr  ahort-band  writing,  and  to  that 
Pliny  allndee  when  be  calla  CsMr  tbe 
inventor  of  it  W1ien,]iowe?er,  Cieero 
write?,  ad  Att.  xm.  21 :  QfUfd  ad  ts 
de  decern  legatis  scripsi^  parum  intel» 
kjti,  credo  quia  6td  arjptiwv  scrip- 
serom ;  we  must  not  suppose  that 
eitlier  a  secret  cipher-writing  or  ste- 
nography IS  uicuiit,  but  hieroglyphics 
(understood  figuraUvely)  or  mys- 
teriona  indicationt,  whidi  Cieero  wat 
aocuetomed  to  make  in  bis  letters.] 
Later,  the  markt  which  the  notani 
made  use  of,  were  eertainly  far  sim- 
])hr  than  the  nota  TVrvnaVwM.  Mart, 
xiv.  208,  Xotariut^ 

Ciirrant  verba  1M;  nuBut  ertTdoelor 

illis : 

Konduxa  lingua  suiun,  dextra  peregit 

Seneca,  £pis(.  90.  Quid  ui^erum 
notas,  quihus  quanwit  eitata  exei" 
pittir  oratiot  et  eeifritatem  lingua 
manus  sequitur;  OrelL  Inter.  2876^ 
and  Manil.  iv.  197 : 

Hie  et  scilptor  erit  veloz,  eui  Utaia  ve>^ 

bum  eft, 

Quique  notis  linguam  superet,  curaiznque 
loquentts 

Excipiet  longms  noraper  compendia  vooea. 

The  elder  Pliny  had  binuilf  a 
ntaariui  by  bit  tide  on  a  jonmey, 
that  the  time  might  not  past  idly; 

£p.  iii.  6  (in  itinere)  od  latui  no» 
tortus  cum  Ubro  et  pugillaribun,  cfj'rts 
mantis  hieme  manicis  munithantur 
fft  tie  Cflf/t  quidtin  asperitot  uUum 
studii  tempus  enpcret. 
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supported  on  his  left  arm,  Im  right  kuoe  being  drawn  up 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other,  in  order  to  place  on  it 
hifl  books  or  tablets.  *  Give  me  that  roll  of  poetry  of  mine, 
Phsdrus/  said  he  to  the  freedman ;  *  I  will  not  set  out  till 
I  have  sent  the  book  finished  to  the  buokseller.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  much  desire  to  be  sold  in  the  Argiletan 
taverns  for  five  denarii,  and  find  my  name  hung  up  on  the 
doors,  and  not  always  in  the  best  company ;  but  Sectmdns 
worries  me  for  it,  and  therefore  be  it  so/  '  He  under^ 
>>ian(ls  his  uclvantii^;o,'  said  Phuxirus,  us  lie  drew  forth  the 
roil  from  the  cedar- wood  chest.  *  I  wager  that  his  scribes 
will  have  nothing  else  to  do  for  months,  but  to  copy  oit 
your  Elegies  and  Epigrams,  and  that  you  will  be  rewfoded 
with  the  applause  poured  upon  them  not  by  Borne  only, 
nor  by  Italy,  but  by  the  world.* 

*  Who  knows?  '  said  Gullus.  'It  is  alwnys  hazardous 
to  give  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  that  which  was  only 
written  for  a  narrow  circle  of  tried  Mends  :  and  besides, 
our  puUic  is  so  yery  capricious.  For  one  I  am  too  cold,  for 
another  I  speak  too  much  of  Lycoris ;  my  Epigrams  are  too 
Ion*?  for  a  third* ;  and  then  there  are  thoiie  grammarians, 
who  impute  to  me  the  blunders  which  the  copyist  in  his 
hurry  has  committed*^.  But  look!'  continued  he,  as  he 
unfolded  the  roll, '  there  is  just  room  left  before  we  get  to 
the  mUnUeuSf  for  a  small  poem  on  which  I  meditated  this 
morning  when  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  peristyle.  It 
is  somewhat  hurriedly  thrown  off,  T  grant  ,  uiid  its  jocular 
tone  is  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  last  elegy.  Per- 
haps they  will  say,  I  had  done  better  to  leave  it  out,  but 
its  contents  are  the  beet  proof  of  its  unassumingness ;  why, 
therefore^  should  I  not  let  the  joke  stand  ?  Listen  then, 
and  write.* 

Phaedrus  here  was  about  taking  the  roll.    '  No,'  said 


*  "Martial  had  to  bear  thu  iraput- 
ittion  more  than  once.  See  ii.  77, 
iii.  83,  Ti.  66. 


•  Mnrtial,  ii.  8.  See  ihe  Excur- 
sus, 77i«  liookttlkf. 
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Gallus,  '  the  time  before  our  departure  ii  too  brief.  Take 
style  and  tablet,  writ^  with  abbreviations,  and  insert  it 
afterwards  whilst  I  am.  dictating  a  lew  letters.*  I'haidrus 
obejedy  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  master^s  dictation  :— 


TO  wnr  BOOK. 

Fond  book !  why,  ttoiiiTitcd,  haste  to  roam 
Abroad,  while  thou  mayst  safely  stay  at  home  ? 
E*ea  unong  fnends  thou'lt  earn  but  doubtful  pmise. 
What  mfldneas  thea  to  bfave  ilie  world's  proud  gsan. 
And  nostril  corl'd  and  supercilbus  sneer  t 
Of  spiteful  eritie*8  pen  to  be  in  fearl — 
Wliat !  though  no  gross  plebeian  form  be  thine, 
Though  traced  with  cunninor  liand  thy  letters  shine  ; 
Thoupjh  Tyrian  ])nrplc  veil  thy  page  of  snow, 
And  paiiited  knobs  o'er  thy  black  edges  ^low. 
Dost  hope  by  this  to  please  book-leariied  wii^Uts? 
To  grace  the  shelves  of  Phoebus'  satellites  ? 
Be  carried  in  the  bosom,  praised,  caress*d. 
And  read  by  all  the  world  from  cast  to  west? 
Vain  hope !  thy  beauty's  pride,  thy  swelling  roll, 
A  smoky  kitchen  is  their  destined  goal. 
Or  eke  to  greasy  taverns  thoult  be  borne, 
Then,  greased  thyself,  with  filthy  wares  return. 
I'y6  seen  (prodigious  fate,  but  no  less  true) 
Tour  Ciceros,  extoU'd  beyond  their  due, 
To  pepper-pokes  consii^n'tL  and  ba<rs  for  salt. 
Not  Attic:  that  they  lark  d — their  only  fault — 
Or  sprats  enclosed  within  their  humid  leaves ; 
Sprats !  or  whate*er  the  dirty  cook  receives. 
Wam'd  by  such  great  examples,  shun  their  fate. 
Nor  learn  discretion  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Words  to  the  winds  1  still  struo:(jling  to  he.  free? 
Go,  but  when  injured,  blame  thyself,  not  me.^ 

^  Ths  original  of  this  tnuubtioii  nms  m  follows : — 

Quo  propenui,  insane  liber?  male  nuta  j  Qxtis  furor  eat,  populi  tuuiidis  opponere 

TaetftaaUi^tatoaiiUoflteaMdoml?    |    Ah!  Ter«or,iooU0  vizplaclttizmvtritt 

D  2 
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PhflBdrus  had  written  with  all  possible  rapidit}' ;  and  from 
his  countenance  it  was  not  easy  to  disooTer  his  opinion 
of  this  apostrophe.    He  then  departed  to  copy  the  poem 

more  intelligibly  on  the  roll,  and  to  send  thither  I'hilo- 
damu*',  whom  hin  master  generally  employed  to  write  his 
letters ;  equally  acquainted  with  both  languages,  he  used, 
in  most  instances,  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  correspondent^  and  particularly  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  made  a  confidential  scribe  neeessary. 
To-day,  however,  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  Galliis  only 
wished  some  short  friendly  letters,  which  contained  no 
secrets,  to  be  written.    Philodamus  brought  the  style,  the 


Cont«mhiinqu«  pati^  naaoqcw  forodter 

uuco 

Suspend!,  «t  triitw  extliiittlMo  notM? 
As  quift  plebakm  vliielt  tm  chvte  pvpy- 

nun, 

Et  oitet  arti&ci  litera  facta  roauu ; 
C  jmdidft  quod  tyrto  veUtnr  pi«l]ui  tnoa, 

Pictaquc  nignuiti  coruua  fronte  geri« ; 
•  Serin i:i  r}i(i.'bciB  sjK^nis  haWtaro  catervje, 

El  tiuri  doctis  carior  inde  viris? 
Oesteriqua  slim  bells,  ispUluaqus  roaaci 

Nequidijuani,  bou  1  furma  tumiduxu,  cul- 
tuqus  supsfbum 
Acciplet  fumo  nigra  culina  sua 
Uerci>)iis  aut  unctas  nignbii^  cnlts^ 

tabernaa, 

Ut  rDfeiasnieroes  nnctuaat  ipse  domtnu. 
Tidfmus  alatoa  nimlunt,  meiltiaque  fsro- 

ccn— 

V«m  luqiior,  quamquam  prodiglosa  lo- 
qu<»r— 

Attt  aaliii,  aut  piperis  CleenMisa  sbm  eu- 

cullos, 

Quudque  aberat  ecriptia  sal  tamen  in- 
tus  sral 

C'ordyla«qne  fero  mndida  I'ltuero  pipTro, 
Quidquid  et  immundl  posdt  opella 
eoquL 

Bl  sftpin.  e^xemplte  aonltus,  Ubar,  ntera 

El  proprio  noli  cauUor  esse  tnalo. 
Vsntis  Tertia cadttni  Pugnaa  taman  Ire? 
lioeUt 

I,  fiige,  scd  hesxin  parce,  libelle,  queri. 

Thp  joko  hrro  in*1til«-f'd  in,  of 
pf^liiiiii::  tlii>  sportivf  f riusioii  on  Gnl- 
lus  must  not  be  mutaken,  or  con- 


sidered presumptuous.  Such  a  yov* 
&«7ta  would  in  itself  he  nothing  ua* 
common,  for  Horncp,  i.  17,  11,  spo.ikfl 
to  his  bo4'k  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
in  ^^artial  more  such  ■^^■a^Iin^s  arc  to 
be  luuud.  k  cannot  here  oaiit  a  re- 
mark  or  two  in  defence  of  the  text. 
In  T.  8, 1  have  had  in  in\  >  yo  Virg, 
JBi$,  ii.  127|  fvcwMf  ^mqimm  ep- 
pomre  morti,  and  am  of  opinion  that 
from  thence  Propeit  i.  17r  Ut  is  also 
to  be  amended ; 

An  poteriaaloete  msafatareponersoodUa, 
Osnque  nulla  tuo  neetm  tenare sinu? 

Here  the  Cbd,  cptimui  FMihiatiui, 

I  or,  Ormiinganu*,  has  9pp(mmr§^  Mid 

I  so  I  believe  the  proper  readini:  to 
be :  tne  fiUo  oppouere,  for  that  U  the 
onlv  ifh  n  suitnhlo.  To  take  reponert 
fata,  l«»r  rompnmi'e  fitutis  or  *^-;^sfi, 
quite  imjHiertible,  beranse  ProjurttiH 
docs  not  hope  for  a  burial.  But 
Cynthia  is  mentioned  as  the  canae 
of  his  oahunity,  through  her  iirm. 
Should  on%  howerer,  be  offended  at 
the  opponer4  rhmehitt  he  can  instead 

of  it  {.ft  ttmti  €%f)  read  committer*. 
Nobody  can  refer  this  attack  on 
riopro  to  anvthinfr  <1>*^  thai*,  tisele^s 
editions,  such  as  the  last  century  pro* 
t  duoed  in  abundance. 
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wooden  tablets  coated  oyer  with  wax»  and  what  was  re- 
quisite for  sealing  the  letters ;  took  the  seat  of  Phsedros, 

and  set  down  w.ili  expert  liand  the  short  stiitoTiees  which 
Gallus  dictated.  Notifications  ofliis  departure  to  liis  trieuds; 
inTitatioQS  to  them  to  visit  him  at  his  villa  ;  approval  of 
a  purchase  of  some  statues  and  pictures^  which  a  friend 
in  Athens  had  made  for  him';  recommendations  of  one 
fnend  to  another  in  Alexandria ;  such  were  the  quickly 
de.spatehcd  subjects  of  the  day's  corres{x>ndriice.  Gullu^* 
then  himself  took  style  and  tablets,  to  write  with  bis  own 
hand  some  words  of  affection  to  Lycoris,  and  induce  her 
to  follow  him,  but  not  indeed  to  his  villa — for  he  felt  too 
well  that  a  liaison  of  this  description  could  only  be  lasting- 
whilst  distance  allowed  lii^  iniasrination  to  decuraie  realitv 
in  its  bright  colours,  and  that  by  living  together  under  the 
same  roof,  all  the  charm  and  poetry  of  love  would  be 
destroyed.  For  this  reason,  he  proposed  that  she  should 
go  to  Baias,  and  doubted  not  to  see  his  desire  accom* 
pli>hed  ;  as  the  cheerful  bustle  of  that  much- visited  water- 
inj^'-plaee  promised  pleasure  in  abundance;  while  the  near 
proximity  of  bis  villa  gave  hopes  of  their  being  able  to 
visit  each  other  frequently.  Many  men  would  no  doubt 
have  felt  scruples  about  sending  their  loved  ones  thither, 
where  there  existed  temptations  of  all  kinds,  sufficient 
almost  to  seduce  one  of  severer  virtue  than  such  a  ilii^^hty 
liheriina,  Gallus,  however,  knew  Lycoris  too  well  to  dis- 
trust her  ;  she  had  only  once  in  past  times  been  unfaithful 
to  him^^  and  perhaps  the  6iult  then  was  more  on  his  side 
than  on  hers. 


*  Cicero  wntes;  in  a  difTcrent  sense 
{nd  Film.  vii.  23;  to  Fabius  Oallus, 
half  ill  joke,  liali  in  anger,  respectini,' 
sucU  a  purchase.  The  whole  lutUi 
is  very  iastructive,  and  the  words,  Tu 
Mtiem,  ifMom*  imtUuti  mei^  quanti 
*fo  femtM  trnttitto  tifwmm  omnium 
mm  mttimOf  Umti  UUt  gtuUuor  ant 
pttHfm  mmptuti,  folly  characterize  \    *  A  want  of  faith  rendered  famous 


Cicero's  love  of  art.  The  nhjeet  re- 
presented was  I  \  (■rytlun?^  t«»  him, 
and  his  JlomnthtHu  and  Jlcrmfra* 
kUc  were  of  more  vaiuc  in  his  eyes 
than  tiia  raoct  eharmiiig  Baeehtf,  by 
the  master-hand  of  a  Greek.  See 
Cic.  Mt  Attic,  i.  4,  10. 
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He  read  over  once  more  the  letters  w  liicli  Plulodamus 
had  written ;  the  slave  then  fastened  the  tablets  together 
with  crossed  thread,  and  where  the  ends  were  knotted, 

placed  ii  round  piece  of  wax ;  while  Gallus  drew  from  bis 
finger  a  beautiful  beryl,  on  which  was  engraved  by  tlie 
hand  of  Dioscorides,  a  lion  driven  by  lour  amoretts» 
breathed  on  it,  to  prevent  the  tenacious  wax  from  ad- 
hering to  it^^  and  then  impressed  it  deeply  into  the 
pliant  mass.  Meanwhile  Philodamus  had  summoned  the 
tahrl'iU'ii,  or  slaves  used  for  conveying  letters.  Eacli  of 
them  received  a  letter  ;  but  that  destined  for  Athens  was 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  a  friend  journeying  thither. 

Scarcely  were  these  matters  well  conduded,  when  the 
slave  who  had  charge  of  the  time-pieces  entered,  and 
announced  that  the  finger  of  the  dial  was  now  casting  its 
shadow  14)011  the  fourth  hour,  and  that  the  fifth  was  about 
coramenciuo:.  This  was  tlie  time  that  Gallus  had  fixed 
for  departure ;  he  therefore  hastene<i  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment, and  allow  himself  to  be  assisted  in  his  travelling 
toilet  by  the  slaves  in  attendance  for  this  purpose. 


by  the  tenth  Echijue  of  Virgil,  which 
liearii  the  name  of  Gallus :  the  »oHi' 
eiii  amorei  GaUij  as  Virgil  s  iys. 

•0  There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in 
tracing  these  minute  resemblances 
between  the  customs  of  the  ancients 
and  ourselves,  although  such  agree- 
ment if  only  natand.  We  toobrenthe 
on  fhe  ring  before  eealtng  with  it. 
Ovid  aayiy  Amor,  ii.  15,  16,  were  he 
the  ring  of  hii  lore : 
Idem  «fnM  arcaaes  powem  sigonre  tabel- 


Here  tenax  oapm  siecaTs  gemi^a 

traliAt, 

Humlda  formoMe  tangaxn  priua  ora 

Theie  are,  in  point  of  hei,  triflea  ; 
hut  the  more  the  error  of  mpporing 
the  life  of  the  ancients  quite  ditfcreni 
from  our  own  ia  indulged  in,  the  more 

should  'irh  minute  onstoms  be 
brought  forward,  in  order,  that  by 
instituting  a  comparison  between 
them,  we  may  bring  those  timca 
nearer  to  our  own. 
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GALLUS  had  to  go  a  couaiderabie  distance  through  the 
streets  after  leavrng  his  mansion,  before  he  reached 
the  Porta  Capena»  from  which  point  he  was  about  to 
journey  along  the  Via  Appia^  to  his  yilla.  This  was  a  most 


^  The  most  celebrated  road  of 
Italy,  Via  Appia,  which  excited  the 
admiration  ev«n  of  those  time^,  and 
the  remains  of  which  hare  always 
been  objecte  of  wonder,  called  by 
Stat.  Sii9,  it.  2»  12,  nytiw  wurum^ 
wat  lint  inade  fioia  Bome  to  Capua, 
bj  Anpim  Clandiiif  CnciUt  aboat 
442  A.U.  c.  Procopius,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, *.truck  with  astonishment  at 
the  maguilicfcnce  of  the  work,  gives 
a  dpfcriptiou  of  it,  de  liello  Goth.  i. 
14  :  'O  It  (BiXica'^ioc)  iiu  n/c  Aun- 
vttiv  qcou  d-Ktiyi  TO  aTpdrtVfia^  rifv 

'AwmQ  9  "BmpMimv  {hrarop  iwa- 
KOtfioic  iMavro«c  wponpo^  iroirjak 

'Kvxta   ocbc  jjfiipwv  irivrt  dvSpl 

Karutiv  ^tfjKU.  evpo^  Si  ion  Ttjt; 
vCov  rairip;  o<tov  a^d^ac  ^«")  «X- 
X»/Xai^-  tvaiTiaig  iivaiy  koi  tariv 
diiohiaTui  TTuvTuv  fLaktora*  Toy  yap 
Xi9ov  uvavTo,  fti/Xtrr/K  «  hnw  ffoi 

lepdv  rf jMtfy  'Aiewtoc  Ivrtw&n 
Uofiin'  ravnic  yap  rik  7W 
oiiaft^    iTi^vKi.     Xf<oi;c  Toitg 

iyytMiviovQ       ry  IvTOfifj  Trfirotrjfsi- 

KOvivTL/i  ovrt  Ti  dXXo  tfiiStfiXrifuvoz. 

{fV^cctlTai  JCUl  titUVKaOtVf  SlUTl  OTl 


(ftVKaaiv  d\\  iiAuir,  Co^av  roi^"  opuj<Ji 
Trapix^j'i'rat.  Kat  xpt^fou  Tpi^3'fVTii{; 
avxvov  Srj  ovrw^^  a/ia{at£  r<  iroA* 

opfAvuLQ  wawrawaoi  itatitfHVTai, 

wn  rivi  avTMV  tia^Qaprivai  fitim 
opi  yiviaOai  (wsrccriv,  oif  fit)v  oitSt 
Ti']Q  dfiapvyi)^  Tt  dirofiaXtaOai.  'J  he 
main  points  of  which  are,  that  the 
Appian  Way  was  made  by  Appius 
five  days'  journey  in  length,  as  it 
reached  from  Xiome  to  Capua.  Jt 
was  broad  onough  for  two  carriages 
tu  past  flach  other,  and  waa  bnilt  of 
alone^  such  as  b  vied  for  mill-atones, 
but  which  was  not  found  in  the  neigh- 
buurhoud.  The  ston^  are  hewn  sharp 
and  smooth,  and  their  comers  fit  into 
one  an«»ther  without  the  aid  of  metal, 
or  auy  other  connecting  material,  so 
that  the  whole  appears  to  bo  vm  na- 
tural Btuue,  luid  iiuLwitUataudiug  the 

great  traffic,  it  is  in  a  wondecfhl  state 
of  preserration.    Proeopius  assigns 
to  it  the  age  of  900  yeai%  which  is  at 
least  fifty  years  too  much.  It  is  most 
remarkable  that  he  should  confine  the 
Appian  Way  to  the  distance  between 
Rome  and  Capua,  for  though  Appius 
Claudius  had  onlv  built  it  to  that 
1  j)lace,  still  it  \v;is  afterwards  coiitinued 
I  ui»  far  us  iirutiduiaium.    All  account* 
I  on  the  date  of  this  extension  appear  to 
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charming  place  between  Sinuessa  and  Capua,  and  pre- 
sented the  most  perfect  assemblage  of  all  things  necessary, 
in  order,  as  Horace  obserTes^  to  quaff  happy  oblivioa  of 


be  wanting,  and  in  their  abienoe  the 
meet  rarions  suppositions  hare  been 
made.  Some  think  that  this  was  done 
by  Jnlins  Cmar,  althougb  he  gires  no 
tenable  ground  for  this  supposition, 
and  appears  quite  in  error  about  the 
direction  of  tlic  road.  On  the  other 
hand,  others  assert  that  it  must  hare 
been  continued  very  soon  nfter  Ap- 
pius,  and  reached  to  Brundu&uun  as 
early  as  the  civil  war  between  Crosar 
and  Pompey,  iu  proof  of  wbieh  they 
adduee  a  letter  from  Pompey  (in 
Cie.  AU»  im,  II),  who  writes  thus  to 
Cicero;  Cmm  ViaAppia  iterfaeitu, 
et  cehrittr  Brtmduntm  vmias. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
clear  about  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Appia,  before  we  can  form  any  opi- 
nion of  the  period  when  it  was  con- 
tinued further.  It  went  from  Rome 
by  BoriUtt,  Aricia,  Fonim  Appii, 
Tenaeina»  Fundi,  Fonnin,  MiuturnsB, 
and  Sinuessa  to  Capua,  and  from 
tin  lice  to  BeaeTentum;  of  fliis  there 
is  no  donbt.  Some  suppose  tliat  it 
proceeded  from  thence  by  Canusiuin 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  alon«^  it,  by 
Barium,  and  E«^natia,  and  as  Horace 
travelled  this  way  with  Maecenas  to 
Brundubiuin,  that  the  Via  Appia 
must  at  least,  at  this  period,  have 
been  extended  as  ftr  as  there.  But 
the  premises  of  this  oonelusion  are 
false,  for,  as  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed, the  road  leading  along  the  coast 
was  not  the  Appian.  Strsbo,  vi.  3, 
811  ys :  Ai'o  ^'  ti'Tf  ''nful).,  fiiu  ftiv 
TjfiioviKi^  Sid  llivKtTiuJv,  ovQ  floidi- 
tcXovf  KaXovni,  Kai  Antn'tTu/u  Kai 
"^avpiTwP  /'txf't  BtvtovipTov '  i^'  y 
ootp  'Kyvarin  iroXic,  iZra  KiXta,Kat 
Ntfrioy  mat  Kawatov  Kai  Kt^ovia* 


Pf.  "Ooov  01  fttas  ^fupa^  TrtpioSov 
KiKktv9avn  ^  *Awma  Xtyo/tivti 
ifud^tiXaroc  n&Wov'  iv  ravry  H 
w^XftC  O^pia  rs  cal  Obtvovma,  i)  ftip 
fiiTu^v  Tapavroc  Kai  Bptpnaiov*  y 

d'  tP  fjttOontmr  '^nvi'tru/P  Kai  Afwra- 
viutp.  ^vfi^aWovai  dn<ptMi  card 
htPtovtPTOP  Kai  rt^p  KafiTrni'iap  Ik 
Tov  BptPTtffiov.  TovpTtvUtv  o'  {}lri 
fiix^  Ti'iQ  'Pujfttic  'AjTVta  KaXtlrai, 
Std  Kavilov  Kai  JLoKariaQt  cai  Ka- 
w6aiS  Kai  ILaoiXivoB  |i«xp<  Sivovlff- 
tfqC*  ra  ^  iv9tv9t  sip^rat.  (B.  T. 
c.  3.)  'H  Si  trava  ioriv  tc  *Pw^t|C 
ftp  Bpcvritiov  itiXia  fX-  In  another 
passage  Strabo  says,  t.  3 :  'Evra^a 

8i  avpaTTTti  ry  9n\aTTy  wo^trov  i) 
'Xirnia  uOo<;,  iarpuifih't}  itw  arro  Tijg 
'Pibfitjr  /Jf\pt  ^ptvTtatov,  TrXtlffroi' 
c'  oCtuofjiipij.  Twp  2'  iiri  (faXoTT^  rro- 
Acwy  rovrtap  Ifawrofuvii  ft6poPy  ri}Q 
r%  Tapa»u^t  Kai  rmv  i^e^r/c  4>op- 
fiiW  filv  Kai  Mivro^pi'iic  Kai  S(m>w- 
iffirric  Kai  r&»  iax&Tmv  Tapavro^  rt 
Kai  Bpivrtm'oi'.  AVe  learn  therefore, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  more 
eastern  road  was  not  noTT!od  the  Ap- 
])ian,  which  only  applied  to  the  more 
western  one,  which  led  by  wny  of 
Venusia.  The  opinion  that  it  muat 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
built  as  fiur  as  Bnmdusium,  is  also 
erroneous,  for  Horaee  travelled  on  the 
eastern  road  by  Eqnotntinm,  Bnbl, 
Barium,  and  Gnatia,  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  that  Maecenas 
ghoukl  brivo  rhosen  the  route  throucrh 
the  Apulian  hills,  if  the  more  con- 
venient Appian  Way  led  to  Brun- 
dusium;  and,  since  Strabo  is  ac> 
quaiutcd  with  it  in  its  whole  length, 
itoould  not  have  been  made  mueb 
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the  disturbing  cares  of  life.  The  litter,  manned  by  six 
stalwart  Syrian  slaves,  whose  light-red  liTery  distinguished 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  escort,  who  were  dressed  in 

brown  travelling  coats,  was  already  in  waiting  at  the 
vestibule.  The  carriage  in  which  G alius  intended  to 
travel  before  nightfall  the  £rst  forty-two  miles  of  his 
journey,  to  Forum  Appii,  was  waiting  outside  the  city,  by 
the  grove  of  the  Camcsnffi',    He  had  meanwhile  donned 


later.  The  ar;TUTnent  adduced  from 
Cicero  proves  noihing ;  for  Ponipey 
could  still  have  advised  Cicero  to 
travel  on  the  Via  Appia  (and  not  the 
Latina)  as  far  as  it  went 
Stnboi,  bowever,  ieenu  hj  fhe 

*pM|i9i*  'Awwia  KaXitrai,  to  mean 
tiiat  oolj  the  part  from  Bencventum 
to  Rome  was  called  Via  Appia ;  and 

as  Procopins  also  ctmtincs  the  name 
to  the  distance  between  lionie  and 
Capn.'i,  the  road  probably  from  them  e 
l"  Brundn-ium  wiii  not  coobtructtd  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  old  part 
xniglit  always  specially  bear  the  name, 
litj  aaji»  x.  2S:  JBodem  mno  Ck, 
tt  0.  OpUnii  md.  cmr»  aliquot  fctw* 
rmt&ribu$  dim  iixerwO,  qmrtm  io- 
HM  muHttis  «  M  piod  in  publicum 
nimtwtt  — temitam  saxo  quadrato 
a  Cijpma  porta  ad  Mart  is  xtraverunt ; 
and  e.  x.  47:  hnnutdtis  aliquot  pccua- 
rii4  t  ia  a  Martu  ii/ice  ad  Uoiillan^ 
p^strnia  est.  From  whence  some 
conclude  that  the  Appian  "Way  was 
not  ongioally  paved,  hut  only  gravel- 
ledt  for  in  that  time  it  had  been  botlt 
neaily  twenty  yeara.  Of  the  former 
portion,  we  read  in  Lit.  zxxviti.  28, 
CMMi  silire  stertientUtm  a  porta  Ca- 
pena  ad  Afartis  locnvernnt,  nnd  con- 
sequently the  whole  way,  via,  not  tiii 
550,  and  previous  to  then,  only  the  ««•• 
mit^  a  trottoir.    Still,  the  Vm  Appia 


i<?  not  named  in  any  of  these  pa««ia2"cs, 
and  the  Temple  of  Mars  alluded  to 
here,  and  vii.  23,  may  have  hd  n  situ- 
atid  sidewards,  in  which  case  quite  a 
diileient  way  would  be  meant,  for  the 
temple  on  the  Appian  Way  was  first 
built  by  Sylla.  Moreorer,  in  both 
[Mflsaj^  we  have  tilicf  tteruWf  to 
paTe,  whidi  is  very  different  from  lapi- 
de  aUmerey  to  lay  with  slabs  ;  and  the 
expression  does  not  therefore  snlt  the 
Appian  Way,  for  it  was  r-^^rtn^nly  laid 
with  hewn  slabs,  not  S(iuare,  hut  of 
irre;j:ulat  luirn,  the  corners  f>f  which 
fitted  exactly  into  each  other,  simi- 
larly, perhaps,  to  the  Cyclopian  walls. 
On  both  eidee  there  was  a  hij^her 
border,  marga^  on  which  were  placed 
alternately,  seats  and  milestones,  but 
this  was  doubtless  a  later  addition, 
and  is  so  called  in  Li  v.  xli.  27  :  Cm- 
Sftren  rinx  /tfcryicndas  si'ie^  in  Urbe^ 
tjlarca  extra  Urhem  suhstrucudas  mar- 
(fin(tttdas'/nc  primi  omnimn  loeave- 
rant.  The  primi  omnium  refers  only 
to  marginare, 

s  Not  far  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
probably  in  the  VaUis  Egerise,  was 
the  Lucus  Camoinanim,  also  calh  d 
simply  CamoDuce.  The  scholiast  on 
Juv.  Snt.  iii.  10,  says,  iitrtit  ex- 
pec  tuns  r/wdiiin,  ti^ii  Hohnt  I't'icou- 
sukt  jurare  in  Via  Appia  ad  por" 
tarn  Capentim,  i.  e.  ad  Camoenas,  and 


42  GALLUS.  rScsNi  IV, 

his  travelling  blioes,  and  cliauged  his  toga  fur  the  more 
be&tting  dress  for  tivn  elling,  the  panuia.  All  the  other 
preparationa  had  been  ab'eady  Been  to  hj  Chresimus; 
a  number  of  slaves  were  despatched  before  with  the 
baggage,  while  others  were  to  follow  after ;  those  only 
who  were  iudispensable  being  permitted  to  accompany 
their  lord*  These  arrangements  had  been  completed 
in  less  than  two  hours  bj  some  hundred  nimble  hands^ 
whom  a  sign  from  the  dhpensator  had  set  in  motion, 
and  there  were  no  female  slaves,  to  cause  any  further 
delay  by  their  dilatory  toilet  and  tedious  prej)aration*. 
Gallus  consequently  found  himself^  before  half  the  fifth 
hour  had  elapsed,  reclining  on  the  cushions  of  the  lee- 
tiea;  the  Syrians  then  ran  their  poles  through  the  rings 
affixed  to  the  sides,  lifted  the  burden  on  their  broad 
shoulders,  and  strode  expeditiously  aloni^*  the  street,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  escort  partly  opened  a  passage  for 
them  through  the  crowd,  and  partly  kept  behind  to  bring 
up  the  rear. 

The  way  led  through  the  most  lively  portion  of  the 
city,  and  it  wa^  just  the  time  when  the  streets,  though 


Hart.  ii.  6,  16  : 

Kt  .11:11  f  iirn«i-t»  d«>\»ju  Borilla*, 
liitefjungcrti  qutcris  ad  Camcpnaa. 

Gallus  is  made  to  go  through  the 
cttf  in  the  UeiieOt  while  the  carriages 
wait  «td  CammnMf  on  ecconnt  of 
doubts  whether  it  was  allowed  at  that 
period  to  drive  in  a  travelling  carriage 
through  the  streets.  For  there  are 
no  instancn"?  of  it,  and  Claudius  even 
forbad  truvcUcrf?  to  drive  through 
the  toAvns  of  Italy  in  a  carriage. 
Sue  I.  Claud.  2b. 

In  Juv.  iii.  XTmbridnSi  and  pm- 
bahlj  his  whole  femily  also^  enter 
the  rhed»  ontside  the  town : 

Sed  dum  tota  domus  rb«da  compo&ltur  una, 
SttlMiitit  ad  Y«tcm  area*  maiUdamque  Ca* 

pcttum. 


It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  car- 
riar^e  had  waited  outside  the  frnto, 
not  that  it  cameaftor,  from  the  words 
Lit  the  end  q(  the  iSalire  : 

H«d  junMntt  voeaat,  «t  Ml  indtnst :  candaia 

est. 

Nam  miki  commota  jam  dudum  moUo  viiiga 

Adiiull. 

^  Such  delays  in  the  departure  on 
a  journey  appear  to  have  bei  !i  com- 
mun.    Pleusidet,  in  Plant.  Mil.  iv. 

7,  9,  gays : 

>liilifr  |>rorL>ctn  nata  est  ex  ipsa  moia. 
N«ni  qiwTia  alUt       mora  cat  aqua,  mom 

Minor  ra  vuletaf,  qWHIl  qw  pfOptW  moUd* 

1  rein  i>t. 

Milo  too  says,  in  the  precidiiig 
bccne :  Fuullisper  dum  se  uxor,  ui 
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always  full*  presented  the  most  motley  throng,  and  the 
greatest  bustle;  for  the  sixth  hour  approached^  when  a 
general  cessation  from  business  commenced   and  people 

generally  were  wont  to  take  llieir  luoming  meal.  Whilst 
some  therefore  were  still  sedulously  engaged  in  their  daily 
avocations,  many  of  the  less  occupied  were  already  hurry- 
ing to  the  place  of  refreshment.  Here,  a  prompt  builder 
was  d^patehing,  by  mules  and  carriers,  the  materials  of 
a  new  building,  for  which  he  had  only  just  contracted* ; 
there,  huge  stones  aiid  heams  were  being  wound  up  aloft, 
for  the  completion  of  an  edifice.  Oountrymeu  with  loud 
cries  were  driving  to  and  fro  their  mules,  carrying,  in 
baskets'  suspended  on  ei<ber  side,  the  produce  of  the 
country  into  the  city ;  or  perhaps  the  street  would  become 
stoppe<l  up  by  a  solemn  funeral  procession  happening  to 
meet  a  heavily  laden  waggon  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  most  lively  Bight  was  presented  by  the 
Suburra,  where  a  multitude  of  hawkers  plied  their  miser- 
able trade.   Some  from  the  r^on  beyond  the  Tiber 


*  i9fr/«  quics  la^xis,  &iys  Martial. 
iv,  8  ;  and  Juring  this  time  the  m«« 
rmiff  or  prmndiuwt,  wu  taken.  See 
die  Ezenrsiu  on  IJ^  MeaU.  Tlie 
nany  idle  penont  who  Uf  ed  at  Borne 
eicn  then,  and  more  nuTneroosly  af- 
terwards, and  the  multitude  of  slares, 
who  also  (lid  not  fail  in  the  nnpere  ad 
gtntum,  no  doubt  betook  themselves 
to  the  various  tabertta  at  this  period. 
See  the  Excursus  on  The  Tavmts. 

*  The  buttle  and  hurry  in  the 
itieete  of  Borne  are  deeeribed  in  Uvely 
colours  by  Horace  and  Jurenal.  The 
Ant*  £piit.  it  8,  72: 

Frntkat^ealUm  miille  gtnilbiqe*  radMntor ; 
Tofqoit  Done  lapUm,  biiim  tagoia  nadil* 

BBtifnaiB; 
TrMte  robwtb  loeCrator  taMrt  plaiutrii: 
Uae  laMoM  (bglt  ewU%  bw  latvlanta  mit 


The  latter,  Sat.  iii.  24d : 

— ferit  ftlc  cubito,  Mt  M»ere  <lun 
Alt«r,  at  bio  lignum  etftA  latuUt,  ni«- 

treum. 

PlBffqlm  cnva  latoi  plmta  mot  undlqiM 

Calcor,  et  in  digito  clarui  mlht  miUtis  lueret. 

And  iii.  in  accordance  with 
Horace: 

 iiifxlo  longa  coruscat 

Surraoo  veniente  able*  atque  altera  pinum 
Plawtni  Tthont,  nntaiit  alta»,  populixine 
ininantar. 

Nam  si  procubuit,  qui  »axa  Lif^uxtlca  portat 
Axis,     vvcnum  fuJit  auper  aguiiua  mutf 
tein, 

()aid  iap«reit  d»  eorporibat  ? 

•  In  this  manner  niij!(  <  and  asses 
were  ludcti,  ami  tiiis  i>  \\li;it  IN  troiu 
c.  31,  ni«^fiiis  by  ^naatuin.  Coiup. 
Apul.  Mt  (.  ix. 
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offered  matches'  for  sale,  occasionally  taking  in  exeliange 
broken  glass,  instead  of  money ;  others  carried  boiled  peas, 
and  sold  a  dish  of  them  to  tho  poorest  class  for  an  as^ 

whilst  those  accustomed  to  somewhat  better  fare,  betook 
themselves  to  the  cook's  boy,  who,  with  a  loud  voice,  cried 
smoking  sausages  tor  sale.  In  one  place  a  curious  crowd 
was  collected  round  an  Egyptian  juggler,  about  whose 
neck  and  arms  the  most  venomous  snakes  familiarly  wound 
themselves.  In  another  stood  a  group  reading  the  pro« 
gramme^,  painted  in  large  letters  on  the  wall  of  a  public 


'  The  profession  of  this  people 
vas  probably  not  more  respectable 
than  that  pnxsued  by  our  chiffoniers; 
they  sold  mateheSi  tdphwrata,  and 
haitered  them  for  broken  glass,  which 
they  repaired  again  wi^  sulphur. 
Their  head-quarters  were  tvaus  Ti" 
bvrimy  generally  the  abode  of  the 
](twe8t  class.  Mart.  i.  42  :  Tmris- 
tibt-rium  ambulator,  qui  ]»t!lintia 
sulphttrata  fractit  permutat  t  tin-is  ; 
Stat.  miv.  i.  6,  77  :  ritbs  qute  c  m- 
mimUit  ftnmtiat  ritnit  gregitU  tttU 
phur.  They  cried  their  wares,  as  we 
see  from  Martial,  xii.  67,  U>  where^ 
among  the  reasons  enumerated  why 
one  could  not  sleep  in  Rome,  the 
Hulphuratte  lippm  iustitor  ni&rcin  is 
mentioned.  Comp.  Kuperti  ad  Ju- 
venal, V.  48. 

®  Am  among  iis  the  plays  at  the 
threatres  are  made  known  by  placards 
exposed  to  public  new,  so  they  were 
announced  among  the  ancients  by 

means  of  inscriptions  on  the  vrall 
{prograniinata)  in  public  and  fre- 
quented places.  Several  such  inscrip- 
tions huvr  boon  di«cnvcred  nt  Pom- 
peii. See  Mils.  Horl)  i.  J)  4  ;  A.  6mttti 
crrii  (I  '/i.-is  t'liinih"  ijuiduitoria  pug- 
labil  I'omj^titH         JT.  Juntas  te- 


natio  i  t  i'tla  crunt ;  in  ii.  p.  7  is  one 
of  still  greater  value :  Dcdicntioue 
•  .  .  tfiwm  mmm»  On,  Alii  2^igidii 
Mai .  .  .  vemtiOy  athlrt^^  tpaniwes^ 
vela  emni.  For  others,  see  GeU's 
I'ompeiaHo ,  m  si  vend  plnces  ;  Orclh 
Iiucr,  i.  2odG,  2dd9.  In  tlie  same 
manner,  either  by  means  of  the  pritco, 
or  inscn'pti-in^  <»n  th^  <<r  iiv 

wi  itiiiLT  on  a  tablet  bun cut  of  *ii>ui>, 
private  persons  made  kiiuwn  when 
they  had  lost  any  thing,  or  when 
they  had  anything  to  let  or  sell.  The 
oldest  traces  of  such  announcements 
are  in  Phint.  Mere.  iii.  4,  78 : 

Oertum  est,  pneeonum  jttbore  )«m  qtnn- 

Uim  est  co!iducler, 
Qui  illiim  invc-ti^'cnt,  qui  in^eniint. 

And  Mencech.  v.  9,  93,  wii-  n  M- 
nio,  as  praco,  announces  the  auction 
!  of  Merifpchmu-.  But  a  special  pa{>- 
feugo  is  IVtr.  97 ;  Intrat  itabulutn 
pi  oee  cum  ttrrc  pubHeo,  aliaqtu  eane 
modiea  frequenfia,  faeemque  fume^ 
earn  magii  qwm  lueidam  guaeeane 
hae  proelanweit ;  Fuer  in  htthteo 
patdle  ante  aberravit  annorum  eirea 
XVI.,  n-ispuSf  molliSf  farmonitf  no- 
mine ffitnn ;  li  qnis  eum  reddere, 
aut  co>n»io>if'frare  voluerit^  acri/iitt 
vtonino't  }Hiiie.  For  the  placards 
there  is  a  locus  classicus  in  Prup. 
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buildings  of  the  next  contests  of  gladiators,  which  pro* 
mised  to  be  brilliant,  as  the  place  of  exhibition  was  to 

be  coverofl  ^vith  an  awning — but  everywhere  ilie  lower 
classes,  old  and  young,  were  hurrying  to  tlie  thermopolife 
and  cookshops,  to  obtain  each  his  wonted  seat,  and  to 
drink  for  breakfast,  according  to  choice,  a  goblet  of  honey- 
wine  or  the  &Toarite  calda.  This  motley  multitude  kept 
pctssing  through  streets  which  were,  besides  this,  rendered 
disagreeably  narrow  by  a  numerous  cluster  of  shops  chok- 


ui.  23t  23,  when  a  letter  has  been 
loet: 

t  pwr,  it  dtot  hmc  aliqua  propone  colainita; 
Bt  a.>m'mtim  E«quilU»  lerilw  liabiUm 

tnnm  ; 

and  Diir.  xivii.  2,  43.  Solent  pU  rique 
hoc  etxam  Jaurt,  ut  libeUum  propo- 

The  ttia  mentioiied  in  both  the 
anooiuioenmiti  referred  to,  eerred  to 
oorer  in  the  theatre.  This  conve* 
nienee  was  first  provided  for  the  spec- 
tators by  Q.  Catulus,  a.u.c.  683. 
riin.  xix.  1,  6  :  Pottea  in  theatrta 
(nntam  umbiam  ftcere,  quod  primm 
cmnt-dii  in'Tiiit  Q.  Catitlus,  rnm  Ca- 
ptio/ium  titdH'in  '.  Cori/u^inu  iLind^ 
vtlu  prim  US  in  tit^utrii  duxmst  tra- 
ditur  Lentuliu  Sjrinther  ApoUina-' 
Tihm  Mia,  JFas^  Oiuar  J>i«UU9r 
totum  forum  £omamm  intexiiy  fte. 
Leoei.  vt,  73,  desenbes  the  new  eue- 
tem': 

T.i  demiginn,  mm  macjnU  inteitU  theatris 
Yn  Qulos  vuk^atu  trabesque  tr«m«Dtla  fluc- 
taoC. 

Coloured  cloths  were  nsed  even  at  this 
period.  In  Pliny's  time  the  luxury 
went  still  further ;  they  imiteted  the  . 
•Uurry  hearen :  Vda  nuper  oolort  cwli 
aUlUita  ptr  rvdtmU$  iere  etiam  in  i 
a.aphitheatro  principia  Nermis.   The  | 
tvnr-iinnes  m»'titioneJ  in  the  seooiui  | 
^rggraouuc  cuuaisted  ia  besprinkling  j 


the  theatre  with  sweet-smelling  es- 
aencee,  as  saffron,  «»<o«Hf,  the  odour  of 

which  appf  ;irs  to  hare  pleased  the 
ancients.  This  sprinkling  was  effected 

by  mnans  of  pipo^,  from  which  the 
liquids  \vor»'  ttuown  as  from  tho  jets 
of  a  fouiiiiiin.  Si.n.  iT/x's/.  90  :  ('(rum 
tandem  itupUinliyttitn  putusy  ejut  invf- 
nitt  quern  ad  tnodum  in  itmnensam 
tiltitudinim  eroam  hUniiius  Jhtuiii 
expriffuit  t  Sen.  Qutft^.  Nat,  ii.  9 1 
Kumqmd  duhittu,  qum  tparth  UUh 
qua  *x  fundamentii  media  mmm 
crescens  in  wmmam  aliUudinem  am' 
phitheatri  perveniiy  cum  intenttone 
aquce  fat  ?  This  took  place  just  the 
same  in  a  rei^nilnr  theatre,  and  the 
boards,  us  well  as  the  spectators, 
were  bcspriuklcd.  Hence  MarUal 
says,  V.  2o  : 

Hoc,  rogo,  nou  meliuii,  ijuuin  rubro  palpita 
ntmbo 

Spaigwt,  HstttM  pMrmadnlsM  eroco  f 
and  bAHea^  or  madmtia  c/  oco  pnl- 
pita,  are  often  mentioned.   See  Lips. 

de  AmpJuth.  c.  16.     Ess(»ncc8  and 
flowers  were  rained  down  in  the  tri- 
clinia also,  fis  with  Xcro.     Soo  Suet, 
Kcr.  31  ;  iMiriip.  Dio.  Ca^sa.  Ixix.  8. 
I  That  liiiii  wa.>»  customary,  at  least  as 
I  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  see 
\  from  Orid,  ArL  Am,  i.  lOi: 
I  Tone  iMqus  mannorw  pendtbant  rata  thf 
I  atro, 

i    Nec  ^'ierant  Uqufaio  polplta  rubra  crooo. 
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ing  them  up^  for  huxters  aud  merchants  of  all  aorta^ 
artists  in  hair  and  salve-eellerBi  batchers  and  pastrycooKo, 
but  above  all  vintners,  had  built  their  booths  far  into  the 

street,  so  that  you  might  even  see  tables  arranged  along 
the  piers  and  pillars  of  the  halls,  and  covered  with  bottles, 
which  were,  however,  cautiously  fastened  by  chains,  lest 
perchance  they  might  be  filched  by  the  hand  of  some 
StTobilus  or  Thesprio  honying  by.  In  consequence  of  so 
many  obstructions  occurring  every  moment,  it  was  certainly 
more  convenient  to  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  throujjh 
the  throng,  reclining  in  a  lectiea,  although  it  often  re- 
quired very  safe  bearers,  and  now  and  then  the  sturdy 
elbow  of  Ihe  prceambuh  to  get  well  through;  by  this 
mode  you  had  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  incessantly 
seized  by  the  haud^  addressed,  or  even  kissed^^,  a  custom 


•  The  (nbernep  built  up  fipninst  the 
h<Mi^C8  had,  by  defrrees,  so  narrowed 
the  streets,  that  Domitian  caused  a 
decree  to  be  in&ned.  agaiost  tliem,  auU 
erery  one  was  confined  to  the  area  of 
th«  home.  Martial,  hii  arer-ready 
fiatierer,  has  also  immortalised  the 
intardiet  by  an  apigram  (fii.  61)  in- 
taraitiqg  to  us,  as  it  oontribntas  so 
much  towards  a  picture  of  the  ap< 
pearaooe  of  the  fioman  streets : 

Aliilttlsnitlatraitatnerariui  itisUtor  nrtwrn 

Inque  sao  nuHtim  II  mi  lie  limcii  crHt. 
JubbUU  t«tiu<»)t,  Gerutanioe,  creaoere  vicot: 

Et  modo  qua  tesral  Mmlta,  Ihcta  via  «tl. 
Nnllii  iMtenatis  pHa  est  praclncta  la^renli, 

Nec  prator  medio  cogitar  ir«  luto. 
StrlnglUir  In  d«RH  mo  mm  novaeala  turtw, 

Oc«'upat  uut  ti>fas  nijjra  popinn  via*. 
Toutor,  caupo,  coqaiu,  laniai  tiia  Umiiu 
S0i  vantt 

Nunc  Raaia.«ilj  mapm  w»gm  talbmm 
Aiife. 

We  see  from  it  that  wine  was  sold  not 
only  inside  the  tabfrna^  but  also  be- 
fnre  them  :  probably  at  the  pillars  of 
the  porticos,  table*  were  set  witli  bot- 
flfs,  which  were  tiistoncd  by  chains  to 
pitivtiut  lUfir  bt-iti^  |)urluined|  and 


in  this  manner,  perhaps,  it  wonld  be 
TTT're  r'f>rTect  to  interpret  the  ca(<'nata 
iaUtna  in  Juv.  iii.  301,  which  Ru- 
perti  explains  by  mtenu  Jirmata. 

hffugere  Jioma  non  fs^  hasia- 
titmci,  IS  the  ejaculation  <>i  Martial, 
xi.  98,  who  censures  this  very  dis- 
agi?eeabla  habit  in  eereral  hamorous 
epigrams.  Kot  merely  at  the  fslM- 
Mi9f  bat  at  every  meeting  in  the 
strael^  a  person  was  exposed  to  a 
number  of  kisses,  not  only  from  near 
acquaintance,  but  from  every  one  who 
docir^d  to  show  his  attachment,  atnonj* 
wliMTii  there  were  often  mo  iths  not  so 
clt  an  m  they  mig'htbe.  Martial,  \ii. 
59,  says  of  one  who  had  returned  to 
Some  after  long  absence : 

Ts  Ttetnl*  tot^  te  pUosnt 

IlirooM)  premit  ofc  ulo  c-I'  thk. 
Ulnc  Instai  Ubi  tcxtor,  iiide  fuUo^ 
Htnesotor  modo  peUe  ba»i«ta, 
Hlnc  menti  domtnos  padtrolosl,  (fee. 

The  misanthrope  Tiberias,  who 

wished  himself  not  to  be  humbled  by 
this  custom,  issued  an  edict  against 
it  (Suet.  7*A.  M\  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  haTe  done  much  good,  as  the 
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which  of  late  had  begtm  to  prcTftQ^  hat  escaped  with  a 
simple  aalutaiaoiiy  which  was  still  quite  troabksome  enough^ 
for,  from  OTenr  side  resomtded  an  are  to  be  responded 

to,  and  frequently  from  the  mouths  of  persons  for  whoiu 
eren  the  fiornenciator  in  his  hurry  had  only  an  invented 
TLZv.-.^  ready 

The  train  haTung  at  last  snooeeded  in  safely  winding 
its  way  through  all  impediments  to  the  Porta  Capena, 

passe<i  and'  r  nn  antique-lookinjc^  arch,  on  the  moist  stones 
of  which  great  drops  from  the  aqueduct  which  wa^  carried 
oT€r  it  ^,  wm  always  hanging.   At  a  short  distance  from 


ai«tora  continued  ;  in  winter  on!r  it 
va»  improper  to  oqqot  another  with 
one's  culd  lips,  on  which  the  same 
poet  ako  gif«i  u  «  jocular  epifram 
(vn-M): 


AudM  tu  tamen  osculo  nlrall 
Omnes  obnus  hinc  et  hinc  tenero 
Ettotam,  Line,  'bmtkum  Romam. 

He  doet  vol  give  a  ?€rj  much  oTer* 
tevu  pictan  when  he  says,  ZiniB 

^IUK^i^^9t9    ^t^99^^9^    ^{^jjpdP^Cft    ^^'^BffVtf^  0 

and  tbeneo  eondndea  with  tins  ex- 


Hfbernas,  Line,  baitiationes 

In  menaem  rogo  differma  AprUem. 

CC  lipt.  d0  OmUi$  §t  Oteuiandi,  ii.  6. 

^  TUa  actaally  took  plafia»  ai  ia 
teattted  hf  Sasaaa,  d$  Bmtf.  i  S: 
Quemadmodum  tMnmdatari  memO' 
rim  Iwa  mudacia  est,  «t  wimmque 
ntymen  rwn  potest  rtddere,  impoHit, 
So  al)«o  Epist.  27  :  Vet  us  t^omenda^ 
tor,  qui  nomina  nm  reddtt,  std  tai- 

»  The  Jbrta  Capena  in  the  firat 
region,  between  the  Ardeatina  and 

Ladna,  led  to  Capua,  and  it  is  the 
mmt  natural  to  deduce  its  name  from 
thtnco,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Ap'» 
dmtina  and  Tiburtim  derived  theii 


names  irom  the  towns  arri^d  at  by 
their  means.    In  Juven.  iti.  10,  it  i$ 
called  the  moist  gate : 
Sofaalltlfc  ad  Tatana  arcua,  madidamqaa 


and  the  SchoKaat  vasttrhi  thcreopoo : 

qtmn  nnne  nppeUant  artttm  fttfhn- 
tern.  Ruporti  wranj::  thorofore  in 
sayinij,  Alti  pjttmn  rechm  ita  die- 
tarn  puloHl  a  /Qniibm^  qui  ibi  erant^ 
tMMb  it  FontinalU  vooabatur  ;  for  how 
eaa  we  fafar  the  passage  in  Maitial, 
in.  47t 

capena  gendl  porta  q|iia  plutt  gatla» 
to  the  fimntniia  in  the  vicinity  ?  Wo 

have  the  similar  designation  'iv,  18) 
where  a  boy  has  been  killed  by  the 

fall  of  an  icicle  : 

Qua  ricina  pluit  VifHtanis  porti  r.  lMnTR^s 
Et  niadet  assiduo  lubrlc\i3  iruuiw  Lijns, 

The  Porticua  Vipsana  may  have  been 

near  the  Porta  Capena,  or  another 

gate  may  bo  natat  (Comp.  Donat 

4$  Vrh,  Mm.  iii  17*    In  Honoe, 

JSpiiL  u  6,  26,  two  eapecial  piome* 

nades  are  placed  togeUier  by  a  mere 

chance,  but  it  ia  nncertain  whelbei 

the  Columnre  Vipf^finn?  were  the  well- 

knnivn  Porticns  Aurrippa^^i  ;  but  at  all 

events  the  icicle  has  nothing  to  do 

with  the  fountains,  and  ii  a  Porta 
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hence,  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Camoeuflc,  were  waiting  the 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  covered  rheda  drawn  by 
Gkllic  palfreys,  and  two  petorrita  likewise  provided  with 
fast  horses,  for  the  slower  pace  of  the  mule  was  incom- 
piitiblc  with  the  ])laii  of  the  journey,  according  to  wLi  li 
the  travellers  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the  next  night 
to  pass  through  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Gallus  mounted  the  elegantly-built  rheda.  It  was  not, 
it  is  true,  a  state  vehicle  with  gilded  wheels  and  rich  silver 
luouiitiugs,  still  the  body  was  ornamented  with  beautifullv 
wrought  foliage  in  bi  onze,  aud  Medusa's  heads  of  the  same 
metal  peeped  from  the  centres  of  the  wheels.  The  hood 
of  leather  served  as  a  protection  against  the  hot  rays  of 
the  mid*day  sun,  whilst  the  purple  hangings,  being  fast- 
ened back,  admitted  an  agreeable  current  of  cool  air. 
Beside  Gallus,  on  the  left  of  his  master the  faithful 
Chresimus  took  his  place ;  but  the  seats  which  on  other 
occasions  were  occupied  by  the  notarii^  who  committed 
to  writing  the  chance  thoughts  of  their  master^^  remained 
empty.  The  servants  seated  themselves  in  the  less  fash- 
ionable petorrita,  a  couple  of  Numidiau  riders  vaulud 
on  to  their  light  steeds,  and  started  off  in  advance,  whilst 
runners,  girt  up  high,  flying  along  before  the  carriage, 
emulated  the  speed  of  the  swift  palfreys. 

Thus  whirled  the  light  vehicle  at  a  sharp  trot,  past 
tlic  sanctuary  of  Mars  l^xtra-urbanus,  and  between  the 
numerous  sepulchral  monuments     along  the  queen  of 


was  plttensy  it  might  still  bo  the  Ca- 
pcnn  ;  on  the  contrar)%  we  nii.i,'bt  ra- 
ther fancy  a  similitude  witli  the  meta 
sudanSf  were  there  not  other  grounds 
againBt  it.  Cf.  Frontm.  de  Afnmi. 
19. 

Lipsitis  {F.kct.  ii.  2>  hns  shown 
that  the  rifjht  hand  waa  the  place  of 
honour  amonf^  the  Romans ;  in  the 
Capitoliue  Temple,  and  iu  the  assem- 
UiM  of  the  gods,  Minenra  took  thia 


place.  Her.  Od.  i.  12,  19  ;  proxinm 
flit  occupmil  homret. 

That  this  Mmetimfit  happtned, 
follows  from  Seneca,  JSjpM/.  72.  Qwt' 
dam  Mim  mnt  qum  pmi9  et  in  eitio 
sen'bere;  bttt  this  is  expUdtly  re- 
lated of  the  cider  PHnv.  Pliit  Spitt, 
iii.5.  CtPlat.  17. 

^'  On  the  rn<stoni  pl.icin^^  the 
tomhs  on  the  great  roads,  see  the  Ex- 
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roads,  whieb,  paved  with  slabs  akUfoUy  joined  so  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  one  stony  band,  offered  no  obstraction 

tu  the  easy  rolling  of  the  wheels.  Gallus  was  in  the  most 
ehcerfulhumour.  The  everlastinj;^  bustle  and  monotony 
of  the  restless  niL  tropolis  lay  behind  him,  and  before  him 
was  the  expectation  of  days  of  peaceful  enjoyment  in  the 
bosom  of  natoie  decked  ont  in  all  the  channs  of  spring, 
and  in  the  nndistnrbed  pnrsoit  of  studies  lefreshincr  to  the 
mind,  which  the  visits  of  friends  in  the  neigh  bo  uriioud,  or 
Home,  would  only  pleasantly  interrupt.  Lycoris  too 
must  soon  arrive  at  the  bath,  and  the  bliss  of  requited 
love  be  even  enhanced  by  the  attraction  of  new  scenes. 

Ohresimus  was  in  a  less  joyful  mood.  Oallus  had 
caused  a  tomb  to  be  ei^ected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Appian  Way,  and  the  faithful  old  domestic  had  not  failed 
to  observe,  in  passing  by,  how  a  crow,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  outriders,  had  settled  upon  the  eijppua  of 
the  monument  and  cawed  hoarsel v  This  occurrence  fell 
the  heavier  on  the  old  man's  heart,  because  an  evil  omen 
had  already  made  him  distrustful  of  the  result  of  the 
journey.  As  he  turned,  before  ascending  the  carriage,  to 
the  altar  of  the  lar  Haiis,  to  invoke  good  luck  and  pro- 
tection during  the  short  journey,  a  black  viper  had  sud- 
denly shot  across  the  street  with  the  speed  of  au  arrow 
— a  sufficient  cause  for  entirely  giving  up  the  journey. 


cursus  oa  J7i<?  Thmb->.  On  the  Via 
Appia  they  were  very  numtfroua.  it 
is  only  ncceaawf  to  remember  wbat 
Cieexo,  Tiue.  i.  7t  nys :  -^f*  ^pret- 
m  jforim  Otpma,  emm  Otlaimi, 
Scipimtim,  Sifviiiwrumy  Mttellorumj 
Hpnlehra  x  idts,  miftrot  pHUu  iUo»  ? 
The  GAumbarium  lib,  et  tert.  Livite 
Jugmta,  and  many  othen,  were  also 
there. 

It  is  well  known  how  much 
ilit  aiicieata  regarduvl  such  omene. 


Amons:  the  apparitions  whioli  could 
deter  a  p'T-xm  iiom  prosvcutinsr  a 
jouniLY,  Uoracc  names  the  crow, 
Od,  in.  27,  16,  with  whicli  compare 
the  passage  from  Virg.  £el,  i.  18  :— 

Saspe  aitmtra  ca  va  pru>«iixit  ab  llice  comix. 

"  This  warning  before  a  journey 
is  also  mentioned  bv  Horace  in  Uie 

m 

Ode  just  referred  to : — 

Tl(irn]>;it  ct  «:orpon<?  iter  institutum, 
Si  per  obliquum  similii  mgitta 
Temilt  nwnneib 
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bad  Gallus  been  a  believer  in  the  siguificancy  of  sucb 
signs.  He  did  not,  bowever,  appear  to  perceive  tlio  old 
man's  dejection,  but  talked  much  of  the  alterations  lie 
was  about  to  effect  at  the  villa>  and  of  his  intended  pur- 
cbase  of  a  neighbouring  estate,  and  mentioned  with  mncb 
pleasnre  the  rich  vintage  which  the  vineyards  on  the  two 
properties  would  yield  bim ;  taking  no  heed  the  while  of 
the  prophetic  warning,  wliicli  the  domestic  involuntarily 
nttered,  'That  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  tbera  hung 
many  a  chance".' 

The  tentb  mile-stone  and  the  small  bamlet  of  BoviUse'^ 
where  the  traveller  nmially  made  bis  first  halt,  were  soon 
reached;  but  it  was  too  early  for  Gallus  to  stop,  and 
moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  place  was  anything  but 
inviting,  therefore,  although  the  hour  for  breakfast  was 
long  gone  by,  the  travellers  continued  their  journey  five 
milliaria  further,  to  the  more  important  little  town  of 
Aricia.  There  they  witnessed  a  strange  scene.  On  the  hill 
outside  the  town,  a  troop  of  filthy  beggars,  their  nudity 
only  half  covered  with  rags^,  had  taken  up  their  station, 
to  tax  the  benevolence  of  the  numerous  passers-by,  and 


Tlie  l>cautiuil  Greek  prov*>rb, 

wM  rendered  somewhat  more  pro- 
•iiically  by  the  leit  refined  Bomans : 
I«Ur  M  0t  ofam  mulia  inttrvmire 
pofmU.   See  GelL  xiii.  17. 

I*  £oviUa,  nt  the  tenth  mile- 
stone ;  aecordinj^  to  Gt  ll'^  7o/?o- 
f/rap/i>/  nf  Rome,  beyond  the  twtlttli ; 
and  to  tlio  sfhoHrtst  on  Pers.  vi.  65, 
at  the  eltjvcntli.  liut  Gtll's  suppo- 
sition rests  on  the  presumption  that 
in  Plutarch»  CbriW.  29,  B^Xac  ^r^- 

%XW9a¥  r9c  is  to  be  read, 

BotXXac.  It  niisrht  npp^  o<ki  that 
the  place  ia  called  bj  the  poeto 


urhamt!^.    Ovid.  ¥nnt.  \\\.  ^fyl ; — 
Orta  suburban^  quaxiam  fuit  Anna  Bo- 

Prop.  iv.  1 ,  33  : — 

Quippe  suburban  to  jiiirva  minua  iirbe  Bo- 

bat  it  hae  already  been  remarked,  on 
ThT»  i.  11,  that  Tibnr  was  just  in 
like  manner  termed  nihwhamm^ 

2^  AVhether  tliis  socitty  of  be^jjars 
was  to  be  found  iu  the  time  of  Giillus 
at  Aricm,  the  town  situated  at  abont 
the  sixth  mile-stone,  and  celebrated 
for  the  groTe  of  Diana,  I  will  not 
Tentnre  to  determine.  Juven.  iy.  117, 
Dignua  ArictaiM  qui  mendicaret  id  asea. 
mentions  thcro,  nnd  Martial  often, 
as  where  he  says  ol  a  family  ehang* 
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by  their  daily  esniiiigs  of  polenta^  peas,  and  yinegar-water, 
to  dra^  on  a  miKrable  yet  idle  existence.    Gallus  was  al- 

rt  aJy  well  nequainted  with  tiiu  mip<jrtuiiity  of  these  worthv 
prototypes  of  the  lazaroni  and  Upra9,  who  now  hastily 
Imrrying  down  the  hill,  surrounded  the  carriage  and  voci- 
ferously demanded  alms.  Chresiniiis  kad  in  consequence  to 
distribute  a  bagful  of  coins  among  the  dirty  crew,  who 
thereupon  n  trcatcd  lazily  to  iLoir  lair,  or  ca-t  a  servile 
kiss  of  tlie  hand  to  the  r/uda,  as  it  aped  quickly  toward;* 
the  town'**. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia  there  was  many  a  yilla, 
and  in  the  town  itself  more  than  one  house,  where  Gallus 

would  have  been  received  as  a  welcome  guest.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  inteii<]t.'d  to  make  his  stay  us  Uriel' as 
possible,  and  therefore  prelerred  passing  at  an  inn,  of  not 
very  superior  accommodation,  the  short  time  during  which 
the  unharnessed  horses"  were  allowed  their  rest  at*a  crib- 


ing  its  abod«^  and  carryiog  its  dirty 
chattek: 

MI^rnuT  cliTum  credere*  Aricinnm 
So  the  father  of  Lxlia  is  called,  x.  (>8, 
Dnnis  Aridna  do  ragiono  pater; 

ii.  1  9,  allu'lf -  t.i  thi*», 

Arii:ino  cnviw  recunibcr^.'  cV.vo  ; 

*tii  1  ill  a  similar  ^u»e  he  wii»h<^  an 

iinIiHTtet  poet,  X.  5,  3, 

Erret  per  urbem  pontia  cx&ul  et  clirl, 
latatque  mium  idttmus  rogatorea 
Oret  canioM  paala  Impiobi  Iraoeas. 

On  the  a^ove-montioned  paasnge  of 

Juvenal,  the  scholiast  rcmnrks  :  O'fi 

a-i  portam  Aricinatn,  xirf  cnrxftt 

mendicartt     inf^r    J  ifiJtri,'^,    qui  nfl 

Aricinm  irunnitrmit  ex  uto*  wu.^i. 

^'ercIthelcs1^  ia  none  of  the  passages 

is  Um  wj  hiiit  that  oiilf  Jtm  or 

Chriitiaiii  (who  are  also  to  be  Qnder- 

itood  mder  this  name)  are  meant ; 

on  the  oontfarj,  the  cUri  are  deaig^ 

natcd  as  the  haunts  of  begpnrs  ^on- 

irallr.    Y«  t  tlio  frequent  mention  of 

the  beggars  at  the  cUpum  Aricinm  as 


Il  nn  til  h>  .T'j'flr'',  is  sufficiently  strangf, 
it  we  are  really  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  at  Aricia,  fiftixtn  miles  from 
Rome,  and  it  would  alnu>»t  appear 
that  iu  liome  itself  there  was  a  place 
of  thie  name.  Bcddec^  the  beggan 
chiefly  haanted  the  bridges  (see  Ru* 
perti  adjuven*  iv.  116,  \vr.  134)  and 
the  gates,   Ptaot.  Capi,  i.  1,  21— 

Iru  cxtnt  portam  trigeminam  ad  aaocum 

licet : 

and  Trin.  ii.  4,  21  — 

Pol  opiuor  aOixus  rata  iedc»  vcni!i<Ut. 
l*ater  com  Israquo  ▼sniet,  in  porta  ««t 
joeua^ 

So  I  understand  the  words  of 
Juvenal,  it.  118,  which  follow  tm> 
mediately  the  above  quoted : — 

DLandaque  devexie  jactarct  basia  rhfd«'. 
It  is  the  token  of  gratitude  that  th(? 
b'  jTfrar  sends  after  the  rnrTiage  from 
which  he  has  received  alms, 

2^  Jiiteriungere  U  the  prop<>r  tt- 
pression  when  one  unyoked  the  ani- 
mals at  noon,  or  any  other  time,  to 

b3 
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fid  of  provender.  Little  as  he  might  reckon  on  getting  a 
decent  repast  in  such  a  place,  etill  he  thought  it  the  more 

advisable  to  take  his  prandium  there,  although  late  in  the 
(lav,  as  the  dirty  sailors*  pot-liouses  in  Forum  Appii  promised 
a  iar  worse  meal  at  nigiit ;  and  in  fact  the  table  proved 
better  than  the  exterior  of  the  inn  betokened.  The  freshly" 
boiled  lacerUgf  encircled  with  a  string  of  eggs  and  rue» 
looked  quite  inviting ;  the  plump  fowl  and  the  still  nncut 
ham  of  yesterday,  wiiicli,  wilk  asparagus,  the  never- failing- 
laciucrf,  and  the  more  celebrated  pornon^  muscles  of  tlie 
peloridte  kind,  but  no  oystera  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  pre- 
sented, it  is  true,  a  poor  recompense  for  the  breakfast  with, 
Lentulus,  which  he  had  desertedi  but  still  afforded  one  which 
exceeded  his  expectations.  The  wine  could  not  conceal  its 
Vatican  extraction,  although  the  landlord  had  mixed  it  with 
some  old  Faleruian,  and  the  muisum  was  decidedly  pre- 
pared with  Corsican  honey ;  the  service  was  only  from  the 
hand  of  a  common  potter;  but  who  could  desire  more  in  such 
a  place  t  It  was  the  company  who  at  the  time  happened 
to  be  ill  the  humble  tavern,  uiul  ;uu UNcd  themselves  with 
coarse  jokes  and  loud  laughter,  or  abused  and  bullied  the 
host,  that  made  his  stay  not  very  pleasant.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  horses  had  had  an  hour's  rest,  Gallus  again 
started,  proposing  to  perform  the  far  longer  journey  from 
thence  to  Fonuu  Appii  without  further  halt. 

Quickly  as  the  rheda  rolled  beyond  Aricia,  past  Tres 
TabernaB  to  the  low  grounds,  yet  the  sun  was  already  set, 
and  single  stars  began  to  be  visible  in  the  darkening 
heaven  before  the  travellers  arrived  at  Forum  Appii  °. 


nllow  tlicni  to  luko  rest,  and  for  bait. 
Mart.  iii.  07,  6  :  — 

ExAnsitque  dies,  et  hora  la3»o« 
Intcrjungit  equot  merldlana. 

.So  also,  ii.  6,  16  : — 

Et  cum  currer«  doboas  BovilUs, 
Ititerjungere  quwris  ad  Cvaamam, 

^  Forum  Appii,  a  little  town 


about  fortv-three  milliarin  from 
Homo,  where  the  Pontine  marches  had 
«]reMl7  cominenced,  and  from  irbeiiM 
tbere  went,  besides  tbe  nwd,  a  canal 
of  about  fifteen  milliarw  in  lengtb,  - 
nearly  to  Terracina,  or  Anxur.  Strabo, 
V.  6:  nXrifftov      tijq  Ta^pairiVi}c 
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Here  the  roafl,  w  iiich  had  entered  the  Pontine  marshes 
for  aeyenil  miiiiaria,  became  more  tmpleasant,  especially 
on  wurm  Bnmmer-dsja,  when  the  exhahitions  from  the 

marshes  poisoned  the  air.  On  this  account  they  usually 
prelV  rred  travelling:  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  hv  the 
caual  made  hy  the  side  of  the  road,  as  far  as  the  temple 
of  Feronia,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes. 
Snch  was  also  the  pliui  of  Gallusy  and  for  this  reason  the 
horses  had  been  forced  to  step  along  briskly,  as  it  was 
two  and  I'orty  miles  ihmi  Rome  to  this  phice**.  But  it 
was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  hiiu  that  no  longer  stay  was 
necessary  in  this  wretched  little  place,  full  of  miserable 
taverns  £reqaented  by  sailors  ^.  The  exterior  of  the  lame 
and  disproportionately  fat  landlady,  in  shape  not  much 
unlike  a  wine-cn^k^,  wlio  approached  him  in  the  cauponOy 
as  well  as  the  di»gastiug  taste  of  the  impure  water  %  made 


TrXtlTtti  ct  iia\i(TTu  vvKTu/p,  uar' 
ItfiayTag  ty'  itriripa^  tKjiaivnv 
itp^iitaq  cat  ^oBiZ^tP  rb  Xotar«y  ry 
'Airvif .  So  Horace,  ajt  we  know, 
■•do  hk  ymrwj  to  Brnndosium, 
Smt,  i,  5,  from  wUcb  the  description 
be  re  g^ivcn  of  the  night  vojage  is 
nuunlj  ukea. 

u  The  nipitlily  with  which  Gulluii 
performed  the  journey  to  Forum 
Appii,  u  at  leoiit  not  exaggerated : 
to  thai  place  it  was  forty-two  or  forty- 
three  Eoman  mileti  toTenty-flTe  of 
which  go  to  e  d^ree,  or  fire  to  the 
iceogn^bical  mile,  therefore  it  eoald 
be  done  with  case  in  ten  hours.  Far 
more  considerable  is  the  speed  with 
which  Capito  travelled  Ikuu  Rome 
to  Atif  rin,  to  convey  the  news  of 
the  niur.l«  r  of  lio.-.<:  ins.  Cic,  p.  Ffn.fr. 
Ati.  7.  Cum  pu>it  Jiotdm  putiiam 
tiociis  occUu*  ejist  t,  primo  diluculo 
mmeiuM  hie  Ameriam  wtU,  Ikcfm 


h^,ris  ti>,c(nrnis  (the  siiort  hours  of  \\ 
-utiiiiu r.night)  jw.r  ft  quiuqnuiiuttii 
tniUta  passitUtd  ciiiis  puLyluLit. 
Ilorace  too  says,  that  for  a  good 
walker,  it  Wts  a  good  day's  journey 
from  Rome  to  Forum  Appii. 

2*  By  sailors  are  here  to  be  under- 
stood the  hnr£jc-mfn,  who  fnrwnrdrd 
the  travellers  alung  the  canal  :  tli<! 
^eat  number  of  them  eTiipl  yud,  and 
luu  numerous  travellers  who  must 
necessarily  hare  stopped  there,  caused 
so  many  inna. 

^  There  mi^ht  have  been  in  many 

cntfpfhre  vf-ry  tolerable  hostesses  ;  but 
for  an  Appian  sailor's  pot-house,  such 
a  figure  as  Harpax  dpscri'»r*s,  Plant. 
Freud,  ii.  2,  04,  \Yill  not  be  unlittiiio; : 

Ego  devertor  extra  portam  Luc  in  taber- 

nam  tertiam, 
Apud  anum  Ulam  doUarem,  dodam, 

onisam  Chrytidem. 

^  The  Via  Appia  generally  wa» 
not  provided   with  good  water. 
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liiiii  determiiie  to  let  iho pran f I iutn  in  Aricia  compensate 
for  his  evening  meal  also,  and  to  content  himself  with 
Bome  bread  and  bad  wine.  Meanwhile  Chreeimus  had  been 
busy  about  a  boat,  but  could  not  obtain  one  that  would 
take  (liem  without  other  passoiitrfrs ;  for  there  was  never 
any  lack  of  travellers  there,  and  no  one  willingly  made 
the  journey  alone  through  the  marshes*  which  were  not 
unfrequently  rendered  insecure  by  footpads  who  infested 
them^.  Nearly  an  hour  in  consequence  was  lost,  during 
whicii  the  boatman  interchanged  rotigh  words  with  the 
slaves  of  the  travellers,  who  would  not  allow  the  hark  to 
be  overloaded  as  he  wished ;  ho  afterwards  collect (  d  the 
passengers*  fare,  and  having  lazily  yoked  his  mule  which 
had  to  tow  the  bark  on  the  causeway  made  alongside*", 
the  passage  at  last  l^egan.  The  banks  were  Kned  with 
willows,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  an  alder,  around 
the  roots  of  which  tall  ])lants  of  the  fern  species  waved  to 
and  fro,  moved  slightly  by  the  night-breeze,  and  above 
them,  on  the  natural  festoons  made  by  the  creepers,  rocked 
the  gl(jw-worm.  The  stars  shining  brighter  and  brighter 
iVoni  above  invite<l  the  travellers  to  repose,  but  the 
troublesome  gnats,  which  the  morass  generated  in  myriads, 
and  the  croaking  of  the  lively  frogs,  scared  away  the  quiet 
god.  Besides  which  the  boatman  and  one  of  the  traveUers, 


ITornce,  i  6,  7,  says  of  Forum  ^ppii, 
propter  rqurrm,  quod  crnf  frterrimay 
renti  t  imiiro  bcUum  :  and  farther  on 
thffp  wfis  nl«i>  a  similar  want  At 
Equotutiuiu  uud  Canujsium  water 
iru  a  xegulflrntide  of  oomnezce,  as 
also  at  Bavenaa,  vhar*  an  innkeeper 
cheated  Martial,  and  instead  of  the 
vine  and  wntcr,  MuitftfM,  which  the 
poet  demaiuK'd,  f,Mvo  htm  mcrum. 
Sec  Mart  iii.  56»  57. 

The  rnnds  of  ituly  were  r- 
ally  diftlurbfc'd  by  numberk»s  lii^a- 
w.iymcn,  graimtorcs  ;  but  the  whole 
diiftance  from  the  Pontine  marshes 


to  the  ?ca-cnnst  wns  pnrtirnl.irlv  in- 
fested by  bands  of  these  dc  predators, 
the  loneliness  of  the  vicinity  alfoidin*^ 
theiu  a  secure  retreat.  It  was  un  tins 
account  sometimes  occupied  by  troops, 
in  order  to  expel  the  robhos,  who, 
howoTer,  only  went  elsewhere,  and 
even  to  Bome  itself.  Jn^en.  iii.  805 : 
Inteidiun  et  f«no  subttiu  grsaaator  aglt 

AnuAto  qxiotics  tutft*  ciwtode  tcDontur 
Et  PontisM  palut  et  Gallliuuis  pinua. 

'^^  The  %Yhule  dcseiipUuii.  —  Use 
conricia,  the  nauta  trs  cxif/fns,  the 
tmii  euliceSf  the  ratm  paitutreSf — is 
borrowed  from  Horace. 
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both  drunk  with  the  sour  wine  of  the  Appian  inn,  wore 
alternately  singing  the  praises  of  their  maidens  left  be- 
hind^. At  last,  however,  weariness  closed  the  eyes  of  all 
the  passengers ;  the  boat  became  more  and  more  tranquil, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  bargeman  perceive  that  all  were 
asleep,  than  he  tethered  his  mule  fust  to  a  stone,  in  order 
that  it  niii?ht  fjraze  in  the  tall  inar>hv  *;ra>^s,  and  laid  him- 
self also  down  to  sleep  olf  hia  intoxication.  Tlie  day  would 
probably  have  broken  before  his  lazy  limbs  had  returned 
to  life,  bad  not  one  wbo  slept  less  soundly  than  the  rest 
become  aware  of  the  boat  stopping  still,  and  jumped  up  to 
belabour,  in  his  wrath,  tlie  head  and  loins  of  the  boatman 
and  his  mule  with  his  willow  cudgel.  Thus  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  second  hour  that  the  trayellers  arrived  at 
the  other  side  of  the  marshes  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Feronia*^,  and  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  sacred 
fountain  of  the  ^joddess.  The  carriaijes  had  remained  be- 
hind  at  Forum  Appii,  so  that  our  travellers  went  on  loot 
the  three  miUiaria  to  Terracina,  which,  placed  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock^  looked  down  upon  the  low  grounds.  There 
was  now  no  further  need  of  such  expedition  as  they  had 
used  the  day  before,  yet  Gallus  determined  to  proceed,  and 
though  there  was  no  laek  of  carriages  at  Terracina,  which 
their  owners  oii'ered  him  on  hire,  he  preferred  travelling 


Ahtntm  ni  mUat  umieam 
iTn/to  prolutU9  tappa  muU  at  que 
tiatcr,  Hor.  i.  6, 15,  How  Heindorf 
eter  eonld  explain  viator  '  the  driver 
of  the  mule,  who  went  beside  the 
boaV  inconceivable !  Such  a 
drirer  there  U  none,  but  the  single 
boatman,  neces^ n  y  for  guiding  the 
bark  alons^  tlie  canal,  manages  it,  as 
we  see  fiom  the  vcrsca  which  follow, 
when  he  fastens  the  mule,  and  lajs 
liioiaelf  down  to  sleep.  The  viator 
it  the  tiBveller,  who  is  also  on  board 
the  bark»  and  not  a  mvle-drirer. 


»  The  Temple  of  Feronia  lay, 
according  to  0.  MilUer  and  Bottiger, 
qutecloM  to  tho  furthor  end  of  the 
canal;  for  Horaot^  i.  5,  23»  ta^ 
without  mentioning  any  farther  con- 
tinoation  of  the  journey,  quarta  vix 
don  ton  eTpmutmir  hora.  Ora  ma- 
umq'tf  inn  iavtmus  Frroma  h/mp/tn. 
"Washin;^  the  face  and  hands  ufltr  a 
night  journey  is  so  Qatural«  that  it  is 
not  requisite  either  to  refer  it  to  a 
pr^aiation  for  the  firmtdiitm,  nor  to 
suppose  that  it  took  pkoe  rtUgionit 
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the  Tmeyen  road  before  him  oil  mules^  which  were  soon 
Atanding  saddled  and  ready  for  starting. 

2s early  lialf  the  journey^"  had  thus  been  performed  in 
less  than  tweiitv-four  hours.  To  the  second  half  two  days 
were  allotted,  and  a  courier  was  despatched  in  advance  to 
annoanoe  that  Gallus  would  arriye  to  breakfast  with  a 
^end  who  lived  between  Terracina  and  Fundi,  when  he 
hoped  to  partake  of  a  better  repast  than  he  had  the  day 
before.  He  proposed  also  to  spend  the  nio-ht  at  another 
friend's  house  in  Formiae,  whence  he  could  the  next  day 
get  comfortably  before  the  evening  meal,  by  way  of  Min- 
tume  and  Sinuessa,  to  the  Campanian  bridge",  near  which 
lay  his  villa,  sideways  from  the  road,  in  die  direction  of 
the  Auruncan  hills. 


3'  The  distanoe  of  the  road  from 
Kome  to  Tt  rraciiia,  ainountcd.  pro- 
bably, to  S'ixty-oiK'  tiiihs,  and  the 
vhole  distaiu  e  f  rom  Uutuc  to  Capua, 
is  reckoned  at  134  miles. 

s  The  Campaman  bridge,  niae 


miflhria  hfTond  Sinuessa,  led  over 
the  small  rivt  r  Savo,  and  wfi*?  called 
Campanifin,  because  the  territory  of 
Campani;i,  to  which  it  formed  as  it 
were  the  entrance,  began  beyond 
Siniieaflay  which  was  the  last  town  of 
Latium. 
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F'  was  in  the  most  charming  situation  of  the  I  ulernian 
laiid\  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  that  (jfallus  had 
Boine  years  before  purchased  an  extensive  estate,  which  both 
yielded  an  abundant  agricultnral  produce,  and  offered  at 
all  seasons  tbe  enjoyments  of  country  life  in  superfluity. 
The  road  which  beyond  tlic  Campunian  bridge,  leaving 
the  Appian  Way  to  the  ri'i^ht,  turned  towards  the  stream 
of  the  Savo*,  led  for  miles  through  pleasant  woodland  and 
forests,  wkichj  now  contracting  the  breadth  of  the  road  to 
that  of  a  narrow  path,  shaded  the  traveller  with  lofty  pop- 
lars and  elms,  and  then,  retreating  farther  off,  drew  a  dark 
circlet  round  the  luxuriant  green  meadows,  or  at  anotlier 
time  became  interrupted  for  a  while,  and  then  opened  a 
prospect  towards  the  Auruncan  hills  on  the  left ;  whilst  to 
the  right  were  discovered  the  small  towns  lying  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other  on  the  Appian  Way. 


>  Th«  •9tr  FoUmm:  Dices  ea  et 
nunquam  t(llu$  mentita  eohno,  Sil. 
Ital.  vii.  160,  was  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  the  Campania  felir,  celebrated 
fnr  its  wine,  reputed  to  be,  next  to 
the  Cff^nhan,  the  best  of  all  those  of 
Itiily,  until  the  caprice  of  Augustus 
j^ave  the  preferanoo  to  tiie  Setinian. 
TI10  Filemian  land  readied  from  the 
foot  of  Hons  Massiom,  Ifitij:  abore 
ShinaM,  or,  more  correcdjepeakm^, 
from  the  Canipanian  bridge,  being 
bounded  on  the  left  by  the  Via  Ap- 
pift.  nnd  on  the  other  aide  by  the 
littlo  river  Savo,  as  far  as  Ca«iHnum 
and  the  Via  Latino,  which  led  across 
from  Cales  to  the  Appian  Way.  Plin. 
xiT.  6.  8,  says  expressly:  FaUg-mu 
ayt/  a  ponU  Campano  Imwa  peUntu 
km  t$r6aHum  ineipii;  aad  Lir.  zxii. 


an^uitiat,  fuihiu  iutraverat  Faler* 
num  agrum^  fwiiturum;  Calliculam 
ttiontem  et  Ca.^tUnuin  oerupnt  modic{% 
prasidiis ;  qx/e  urbs  Vulturno  Jlu- 
mine  diremta  Fakrnuin  et  Campa- 
nwn  agroa  dividit.  It  is  here  as- 
sumed that  the  estate  was  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  8aTo^  tbe  rei^nlar 
vUhi  rmtiea  in  the  Falemian  terri- 
tory, the  other  one  on  the  right 
bank,  towards  the  Aurnnean  hills 
{Rocea  Mai^/lna), 

The  Savo  {!^none  or  Sarof/f'S, 
a  small  river,  risiii;^  not  far  from 
Tt  anum,  is  called  bv  Stat.  Silv,  iv. 
^,  CG,  pij^er  Savo,  in  consequence  of 
its  inconsiderable  fall. 
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The  broad  champaigii  belonging  to  the  idlla  was  inter- 
sected by  the  Savo,  and  reached  on  the  one  side  nearly  to 
the  Via  -Vjjpia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  vine-dad  hills, 

along  which  wound  the  road  from  Sinuessa  to  Teanum. 
The  whole  property  was  formed  from  the  conjunction  of 
two  estates,  and  might  still  be  considered  as  such,  as  they 
were  remote  from  each  other ;  and  at  almost  opposite  ex- 
tremities lay  the  buildings  designed  for  agricoltaral  pur- 
poses, and  the  villa  built  in  the  city  fashion*.  At  the 
former  there  was  no  space  subservient  only  to  the  pleasures 
and  vanity  of  the  possessor,  and  entailing  on  him  at  the 
same  time  a  fund  of  useless  expense  :  no  idle  plantations 
of/9iSfi^an»  and  laurels,  no  hedges  of  box  clipped  into  shapes, 
no  splendid  country-house  with  its  endless  colonnades.  The 
simple  abode  of  the  vHUchh  \  at  the  entrance  of  the  first 


*  A  distinction  was  made  between 

the  villa  rusticOf  properly  so  called, 
and  tbe  paevdo'urhana  (Vitr.  vi.  8), 
and  some  houses  were  built  for  one 
of  these  purposes  only,  whilst  othrrs 
served  for  both.  Of  the  Litter,  Co- 
lumella, i.  6,  Rays:  J/Mr/z/v  iiNftui 
iminbrorumqu*;  Humtrm  aptetur  utd- 
twM  eomepto,  ei  divuUdur  in  irt» 

tuariam*  By  the  last  he  means 
stofe-hoQses  lor  oil,  wine,  grain, 
hay,  fte. 

*  The  plan  of  a  villa  rustica  is 
prescribed  at  lenofth  by  Varro,  Vi- 
truvius,  and  C'oluinelUi ;  but  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  last  author  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  of  the  two 
former,  particularly  as  regards  the 
store-ehunbers.  The  general  plan  is 
as  follows :  Tbe  nlla  must  hare  had 
two  courts  {coliorteSf  chertett  cortts), 
Varr.  i.  13.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
first  or  outer  one,  was  the  abode  of 
the  iil/iens,  in  onlrr  thnt  he  iiiiLrht 
know  who  went  in  aud  out  (\  arro,  j 


ibid.  Col.  i.  6,  6);  also  the  great 
common  kitchen,  where  the  slaves 
congrci^ated,  and  where  in  winter* 

time  different  avocations  were  pur- 
sued by  the  fire-sido.  Vitr,  vi.  9: 
//'  co)  (i'  cnli/ui  qiiniii  cdlidissiiii'i  loco 
licHnjuetur.  Van  o,  supra  :  In  pritma 
culina  vidcnda  ut  nit  admola  (villici 
cellar)  quod  ibi  hiemt  MUluemuui  tern- 
poribu9  aUqmt  rss  conJhiuiUurt  cibv% 
paraiur  ae  capitw,  CoL  wutgna  U 
alia  euiina  parHur,  Near  this  were 
the  bath-rooms  (Vitr.  sect  2),  and 
also  the  wine  and  oil-press  (/or- 
ctii'tr\  nocortling-  to  Vitruvius.  On 
the  contrary,  Colimiplln  «ny«,  «:ect.  18: 
Torcutatifi  pfftcijiuc  cillaqm  ulmii<t 
calida  esse  dilttnl,  Sed  ut  colore 
mtwrtlU  opm  m/,  qui  contingit  post- 
tiow  cofii  ei  deelinaiione^  ita  non 
0pu9  e$t  ignibm  aut  Jtamtnit :  quo* 
niamfnmoti  ftiUgine  sapor  i^lei  cor- 
rumpititr,  and  lor  this  reason  will  not 
even  allow  lumps  to  be  employed  in 
the  labour  of  pre-sinir.  The  ctlla 
olmriT  and  iihuntr  als>)  must  hnvo 
been  here;  tUo  lormcr  towards  the 
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court,  had  nothing  attractiTe  to  the  eye ;  hot  ao  much  the 
more  pleasing  was  the  aspect  within  of  the  eelkB  doae  to 

one  another,  which  contained  the  rich  ^^tores  of  oil  and 
wine;  while  ahove  ilieni  on  the  tii*st  tiour,  the  ble?^in^  of 
Ceres  which  were  piled  up.  te<titied  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  was  pleasant  to  aee  how  the  returning  herds  and  teams 
asMmhIed  roimd  the  broad  water*troughs  of  the  Inner 


■oQth»  tiM  Utter  iowirds  tlM  north;  | 

kijt  both  of  them  upon  the  jrround-  : 
floor.    Varro:  Fructibu»  {httmidU)^  | 
Iff  €9(  rinum  ft  oUum^  loco  piano  /»-  | 
tius  crlla^  f  triundum.    Col.  9:  fT  tin 
(celli*'^  qnte  sunt  in  piano  etui '.''Iiii  fit  I 
rttipinnt  humidarum  rerum  tanqutwi 
tint  oUi  renalium,    Hirt,  in  his  de- 
tmption  of  the  plan  of  ft  tiOt,  Mjn, 
*  Under  the  eook'e  dvdliiig-roonis  ftre 
the  eeOan  for  pTeenn^  the  olives,' 
kt.'t  and  'under  the  epertments  of 
the  rillicu*  are   the  n-ine-cellars ; ' 
but  we  find  it  difficult  to  sav  whe- 
thcT  the  kiffhfn  and  dwt'nin'j-room* 
mar  be  consnit-rod  as  piuccU  in  the 
tecond  story,  or  whether  the  wine- 
eellar  wa«  entirelj,  or  half,  under* 
gronnd — a  thinp  unheard  of  amongst 
the  andents.   ColnmeUa  pUcee  the 
«fy«itaAffN  only  onder^ground,  lect. 

3:  VimeU»  qunm  saluhcrrimum  tub" 
trrrmngum  efgattulum  plurimi*  idque 
r"}r*'*ft$  illu»{ratnin  f-ursfris  (ifque 
e  (trra  tie  edtiis,  m  manu  cuHitHf/i 
postiut.  Such  receptacles  Hirt  seems 
to  hare  had  in  his  mind,  as  he  sets 
then  down  with  windows  towardi  the 
north.  They  might  have  been  only 
air*hole8  of  the  eellars.  Bat  melk 
ftttm  were  not  im  plano^  and  each  a 
RiL-ans  of  prcsen  ation  i»  very  nniiena) 
in  olden  tirae^. — Drie<l  fruit?  and  pro- 
xfnder  Wf  rc  pr^^^frTed  under-ground, 
in  tnLuUidi.  \iivv.  Col  :  Grauuria 
tifhlinmta  •'iisj'O/Xffifitr.  Vitru. 
CoiUiiivila  aaaUQit's  a  >pjtxiul  Villa 


/htctmria,  and  transfera  thither  tiie 

oil  and  wine  stores  also  (sect.  9),  hat 
Vitnitius  only  ^iacm  things  dan^'-r- 
ous  in  c  of  fire  outside  the  villa, 
sect,  o :  Ji'^rrfOf  foennin,  farrariii, 
vi»triua,  tj-tra  rillam  j\icitnda  ri- 
deutHt  f  u(  ah  iynis  p<rienlo  sittt  vi//'C 
tmtiom.  In  Varro  all  the  stores  are 
in  the  villa  itself. 

The  c^Us  of  the  slaves  which  most 
have  been  elsewhera  beadee  in  tb** 
outer  court,  were  preferred  sitoated 
to  the  south.  Col.  sect.  3:  Ofiiimf 
tclnttJi  s^iris  cella  nitridiem  (e<fui- 
nnctinf'^ni  \'-'-rft)nf(  fimt.  Whnt 
Varro  t^ay''  .igtees  with  this;  FamiliK 
ubi  icmtur  providr^nduM^  si  fesii 
opfr$  mtt  /riff ore  aut  ealore^  et  uU 
wmmoiininte  posHtU  m  quM*  red- 
perart,  U  is  best  to  suppose  that  the 
stalls,  bfibilioj  tgmtia,  ertVM,  were 
around  the  inner  court,  although  Ti« 
truvius  would  have  them  to  be  near 
the  kitchen.  Both  courts  mu^t  have 
h:id  w;iter-List<Tii.s  ill  the  centre,  and 
th»'  inin  r  <.i,r  u  .^priug  also  for  wattT* 
ing  cuttlt-,  \  ur.  beet.  3:  Mutes  t»n.ti 
*x  mfw  astaU  rtducti  hie  bibiod,  h  ic 
ptrfwniuMur;  mec  minm  t  pahnh 
mm  ndifrtmi  amstru,  pwti; 
the  outer  one  another  for  steeping 
fruits  in,  uhi  utaceretur  lupin um,  itetn 
alia,  qiue  dcmista  in  aqtutm  ad  uf>um 
aptiora  Jiunt.  Tlif^se  are  the  most 
important  particuUtrs  which  Varro, 
Vitruviii",  nnd  Columella  give  ns 
respecting  the  Vtila  rmitca^ 
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court  to  drink,  whilst  geese  and  ducks  merrilj  splashing 
about,  sufferod  tkemselyes  to  be  laved  by  the  descending 

jet  of  the  simply-constructed  fountain.  All  around  the 
court  were  swarms  of  various  kimls  oi  poultry  \  Peacocks 
with  tlieu*  wide- expanded  tails,  red-feathered  flamingos, 
Numidian^  and  Bhodiau^  hens  with  their  own  brood,  or 
performing  not  less  tenderly  the  office  of  foster-mol^ers  to 
young  pheasants*,  the  eggs  of  which  had  been  stealthily 


*  The  eon  of  a  Roman  villa  was 
doubtless  Terj  difTerent  from  our 
farm-yards,  where,  ^th  the  cxcpption 
of  hens,  turkeys,  and  duc  ks,  there  is 
seldom  any  (tther  bird,  unless  it  be 
some  solitary  peacock,  stalking  about 
with  his  hens.  The  Boman  ben> 
yard  displayed  a  more  varied  sight, 
and  the  breeding  of  peacoeVs,  for  ex- 
ample, vas  a  special  object  of  atten« 
tion.  For,  after  this  bird  of  Jnno, 
whose  brilliant  plumage  and  insipid 
flavour  pointed  it  out  as  only  created 
for  show,  was  first  introduced  by 
Horteusius  from  Sanioi^,  and  used  to 
increase  the  spkuduur  of  the  banquet 
(Varr.  JR.  It,  iii.  6,  6;  Plin.  X.  20, 
23;  Maorob.  Sat.  IL  9),  this  insane 
Ittiary  soon  beeame  general,  so  that 
even  the  temperate  Cicero  made  no 
exception.  F<i»i.  ix.  IB.  20;  see 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  115;  ii.  2,  23.  And 
hence  in  Varro's  time  an  egg  cost  5 
(fniftrt'i,  a  peacock  50,  a  flock  of  100 
liens  40,000  and  supposing  each 
of  these  had  on  an  average  three 
young  ones,  this  would  bring  in 
60,000  ffS,;  and  U.  Aufidtns  Lncro, 
who  first  attempted  to  fatten  them, 
guaed  from  this  enterpri><  a  yearly 
inconio  of  GO.OOO  HS.  Colum.  viii. 
11,  Pallad.  i.  '2H.  treat  especially  of 
the  breeding  of  them. 

0  It  is  doubtful  what  is  to  be  un- 


I  clorstood  by  tlio  form  Xumidian  hens. 
Cohiinolla  siys  ^viii.  2,  2),  AfrimHiX 
est,  q'Kini  plerigu^  Xmnidicafu  diriint, 
Mclfatjfidi  simiH-',  uisi  quod  ruiilam 
galcam  et  criUum  cajjuie  i/trttf  gu<B 
titraque  mnt  in  M^eoffride  cmruUu  ; 
bat  Vanro,  lit.  9,  and  Plin.  i.  26,  38, 
call  the  nule90rii»it  y^bttw,  and  in 
Mart,  iii.  58,  they  are  Xmnuiicte 
gutiaUe ;  hence  it  is  concluded,  that 
our  guinea-fowls  {yumida  vulfa^ris. 
Linn.)  are  meant,  bat  thoir  rjfi^^a  is 
not  red,  but  blue,  while  tht-  oonih  is 
red.  Perhaps  the  guinua-lowis  are  a 
variety  of  both. 

^  Bhodian  hens,  a  particnlarly 
laige  speeies,  which,  like  the  Tana* 
grian  (Pans.  ix.  22,  4),  were  kept 
for  their  pugnacity.  See,  on  the  sub- 

ioot  of  cock-fi^rhN,  Beck<»r'f?  Charicks^ 
English  edition,  p.  61,  n.  6  ;  p.  193. 
Colum.  viii.  2,  5,  prefers  the  native 
species;  sect.  12:  Rhotlii  ycuens  aut 
Medici  propter  gravitatcm  tieque  pa- 
tret  nimit  eataeesy  nee  fweunda  ma- 
tree.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mar* 
tial,  iii.  58, 17,  in  the  villa  of  Pauati> 
nns,  which  he  calls  a  rue  verum, 

'  It  dor5  not  nppfar  clear  how  it 
was  pc-sible  to  keep  jiheasants  in  the 
farm-yard,  for,  accurdinLr  to  our  expe- 
j  rience,  they  never  become  Iborouglily 
domesticated,  but  return  to  their  free 
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placed  under  tbem  to  liatoli,  by  the  steward, — all  collected 

cackliiiL;  and  coaxing  round  the  steward's  wife,  who  scat- 
tered iood  among  them  from  the  lap  of  her  gown.  A 
brood  of  doves^  too  would  ever  and  aaon  make  a  descent 
in  the  midst  from  the  tower-like  pigeon-ootSj  whilst  turtle 


aatunl  haimto  ts  soon  as  they  are 
unoonlliMd,  Tel  PaUAditis  ipeaks 
(u  29)  of  the  bleeding  of  thenif  as 
fowls  in  the  jnd,  and  Martial  re- 
Ofmnta  vaumg  the  pan! try  that  ran 
about  the  Tilla  of  FausttniiSy  the 

impinrftn  phmiaua  C >:rhorum.  It 
i-s  p.  r Imps  best  ei plained  by  what 
CuiumuUa  say»,  viii.  10,6:  Atque 
ea  ffeN€ra,  qu<e  intra  stpla  villte  ci- 
imMim-  (galUno;,  columbse,  turtures, 
tnrdi)  fere  permtUi  nmm :  nunc 
dt  his  diemdum  <al,  guiim  ^Um 
•xitm  md  wffrwtim  pabula  dauiur. 
Amon^^  the  latter  wo  may  perhaps 
reckon,  besities  the  peacocks  and 
guinea-fowls,  the  pheasjsnt^  also. 
Palladitis  recommonds  that  the  eggs 
ahottld  be  hatched  by  hem. 

•  The  taste  for  beautiful  pis:<»on8, 
carried  almost  to  a  passion,  is  not  pe> 
enliar  to  modem  ttmei ;  l&e  eadenlB 
alto  indulged  in  it  flio*  x.  S7>  43, 
itja:  £t  kMnm  mmmv  tmanimU 
mmlti;  wptr  ttetm  §sadt/lcani  Utr* 
re$  ii*^  ttMUMemque  »%ngul<mm  it 
^i§imt$  mrrant,  vttere  jam  exem- 
ph.  Z.  AxiM,  (qufs  Eoffuinus,  ante 
hdhtm  eirih  Poinptianum  denariis 
quadrintjcntis  sint/ula  paria  vendi- 
tarit,  ut  M.  Varro  tradit.  The  pas- 
lage  ol  Tano  ii,  iii,  7,  tO :  JRirm- 
90Tum  JSouuff  $i  twit  fbrwuori^ 
hw»  totart^  inU^t  Bani  amiMita, 
ffria  titiffuia  vulfo  WMuni  ducenis 
»umm$,  nte  non  tximia  tingtUit 
mittihm  nummum^  qna»  nftptr  eum 

pyy/ifor  fnafi  etnere  rrf^ef  it  f..  Ario. 

■ 

equiU  JtoM.,  minoris  quadringeiUU  ' 


dtnariit  dtiurum  negMfU.  And  this 
happened  in  the  time  of  Vtnnv  wv#- 
r^ribuM  Ua^miini,  m  Gbloniella 
says.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  this 
extraragance  was  carried  much  far- 
ther, viii.  8,  10  :  Xam  nostri  pudet 
ifcuhy  si  credere  volumus,  inveniri 
qui  quaternis  miilibus  nummum  bi" 
na4  avcs  mereentur.  There  were 
two  chief  Borta :  wild  doves  aud  Uou.>to 
doves.  Yarr.  aeet.  1 :  Due  #mm  ^ifie- 
m  in  wt^orepoT^o^iii^  e$tt  ioltnt, 
Unwn  9grutM,  u$  alii  diemtf  taxa* 
tihf  quod  habetur  in  iurritm  ae  co- 
Iwninibus  villa — alterum  genus  illud 
eoiuinbftruin  est  ckmentiuSy  quod  eibo 
domeatiro  ciutentum  intra  h'miiia  ja- 
nua  mict  pnsci.  The  pigeon-housei 
or  cots,  vvc'ie  built  like  turrets,  oa  the 
highest  pointi  of  therilla  (Col.  viii.  8) ; 
according  to  Pallad.  i.  24,  in  pra' 
(arAf^  i*e.  above  the  manaioB.  The 
walls,  both  inside  and  oot^  were  paint- 
ed of  a  bright  white  colour,  which 
the  doves  liked.  Col.  sect.  4  ;  Pall.; 
Ovid.  ZVm^.  L  9,  7,  refers  to  this 

Aspleia  ut  vmiiant  ad  Candida  tecta  co- 
Ixxmhm, 

Aodfdat  auUaa  aordida  tarris  avasf 

The  number  of  pigeons  kept  must 
have  been  immense.  Varro  says,  sect. 
2,  ifi  UNO  (irfpi9^|Mrpofci^  *ape 
wi  guin^  miUia  nmt  indma.  That 
oarrier-pigeons  were  also  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  shown  by  Pliny,  x.  Z7, 69 : 
Qnin  et  intemutUim  in  rebus  magnis 
fuere,  rpistolan  nnnexas  enrnm  pt' 
dihtis  obsidione  }fH(iHcmi  in  caetrd 
I  conmlutn  Utumo  Mruto  mittente. 
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and  riiii^-dovcs^",  caught  at  great  paina^  together  with  a 
multitude  of  fieldfares,  were  to  be  seen  confined  in  par- 
ticular pens  where  they  were  fed. 
Not  less  pleading  was  the  sio^ht  of  the  vegetable  and 

fruit-gardens  .surruundiug  the  villa.  Long  beds  of  aspa- 
ragus, ^vliuse  delicate  red  -liools  were  just  pierriiii^  the 
crust  of  the  soil,  were  mtcrsperaed  with  thick  purterres 
of  lactuca,  the  opening  dish  of  the  meal ;  here  the  brown- 
ish-red GoBcilian,  there  the  yellowish-green  large-headed 
Cappadocian  species.  In  one  part  flourished  gimt  plots  of 
Cuman  and  Ponipeiau  kale,  the  tender  buds  of  whieh 
aifurded  a  favouriti'  dish,  as  well  lor  the  frugal  meal  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  for  the  table  of  the  gourmand.  In  another, 
numerous  beds  of  leeks  and  onions;  besides  spicy  herbsy  the 
pale  green  rue,  and  the  far-smelling  mint,  as  well  as  the 
erumy  which  many  secretly  indulged  in,  and  the  mysterious 
puwerii  of  whieh  were  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  young  population  around  the  villa  ;  and  innu- 
merable rows  of  mallows,  endives,  beans,  lupins,  and  other 
vegetables. 

Further  on,  the  imposing-looking  orchards  extended, 
in  which  were  to  bi  found  the  most  noble  sorts  of  fruit. 
Crustumian  and  Syrian  pears,  and  mis^hty  roltmHy  among 
the  native  JFalernian  and  other  species  ;  and  nut  less  cou- 
spicuous  were  the  apples,  among  which  were  the  delicious 
honey-apples,  a  species  of  quicker  growth  than  the  others, 
and  already  ripe.  Then  there  were  the  various  kinds  of 
early  and  late  plums,  quinces,  cherry-trees,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  laden  with  the  reddening  fruit,  penf*hos  and 
apricots,  lig-trees  with  their  sweeter  winter-fruiu,  and  the 
nuptial  walnut  with  its  strong  and  wide-spreading  branches. 


The  fjournifinds  Af  Rome  were 
not  cnntint  with  the  nunieions  ^a^ie- 
lics  of  tanio  piVoon",  hut.  for  :ia  ei*j>e- 
cial  dclicaey,  ring  and  tin  de-dovcs, 
piUmmhittmkm'mtWtin  inared,  or  their 
nests  taken.  A»  these  would  not  breed 


in  confinement  (Col.  riii,  9,  id  pen  us 
in  omit  hone  nec  pa  fit  utc  exclttdtf), 
tlicy  wtJie  pl;icod  in  a  tinrk  reeoptaclo 
under  the  pigtou-houi?* ,  nud  fattened 
for  the  table,  rail.  i.  3  >.  Cf.  Mart, 
liii.  6t|  tnd  iiL  47,  turdorum  Mremi. 
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But  more  deUghtfal  thaa  ali»  was  the  cheerful  and 
contented  appearance  of  the  numerous  members  of  the 
country  family,  who  did  not  perform  an  imposed  task  like 

slaves,  but  with  heiiltliiul  and  juyuus  looks  beeuiod  every- 
where to  be  cultivating  their  own  property.  The  gentle 
disposition  of  the  master  was  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  vUUcM,  the  indefatigable  but  just  overseer  of  the 
whole ;  and  Gallus  would  rather  haye  dismissed  a  useless 
slave  from  his  family,  than  have  borne  to  see  him  labouring 
on  his  propert}^  laden  with  chains,  and  dragging  logs  alter 
hina.  Hence  each  one  discharged  his  duties  willingly  and 
actiTely,  and  hastened  cheerfully  in  the  evenings  to  the 
great  kitchen,  which  served  as  the  common  abode  of  all,  in 
order  to  rest  from  their  daily  toil,  and  amid  incessant  talk 
to  take  their  evening  meal. 

Such  happened  to  be  the  slight  which  greeted  Gallus 
on  his  arrival,  for  it  was  this  point  that  he  first  reached, 
as  in  order  to  have  gone  at  once  to  his  villa,  he  must  have 
taken  at  Mintumae  the  more  inconvenient  route  behind  the 
Massican  hills,  bv  wav  of  Suessa  Aurunea.  Hearty  as  his 
reception  was,  and  willingly  as  he  would  have  inspected, 
even  the  same  day,  the  flounshing  condition  of  the  villa, 
still  he  longed  too  much  for  repose  after  the  exertion  of 
his  journey  to  prolong  his  stay  there,  especially  as  the  bath 
and  meal  prepared  at  his  own  house  awaited  his  arrival ; 
80  he  continued  his  journey  without  stop[nng.  A  broad 
alley  of  plane-trees  led  by  a  gentle  slope  up  to  his  re- 
sidence", which  was  built  not  so  much  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  as  in  conformity  with  good  taste  and  utility.  The 
front,  situated  to  the  south-east,  formed  a  roomy  portico, 
resting"  on  Corinthian  pillars,  before  which  extended  a 
terrace  planted  with  flowers,  and  divided  by  box-trees  into 


^  Ttt  dMeriptioit  of  tho  intta  I  the  author  has  followeil  tbe  first 

urimat  ih»  pratorium,  a^  the  manor-  i  account  of  the  simplo  Laureotiniaii 
hott-oe  was  called,  is  taken  from  Pliny's  villa.  The  Tusculan,  as  described 
Epi5rlf«i,  partly  from  ii.  17,  and  in  the  wond  letter,  presents  jpreat 
partly  trom  t.  6.   In  the  main  points  1  dilOiculties. 
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small  beds  of  various  forms ;  while  the  declivity  sloping 
gently  down,  bore  figures,  skilfully  out  out  of  the  box- 
treesi  of  animals  opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  prepared 
for  attack,  and  then  gradually  became  lost  in  the  acanthus 

which  covered  with  its  verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot. 

Behind  the  colonnade,  after  the  fashion  of  the  city, 
was  an  atrium^  not  splendidly  but  tastefully  adorned,  the 
elegant  pavement  of  which,  formed  to  imitate  lozenges,  in 
green,  white,  and  black  stone*  contrasted  pleasantly  with 
the  red  marble  that  covered  the  walls.  From  this  you 
entered  a  small  oval  periitylium an  excellent  resort  in  un- 
favourable weather  ;  for  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  were 
closed  up  with  large  panes  of  the  clearest  lapis  specularis, 
or  talc,  through  which  the  eye  discovered  the  pleasant 
verdure  of  the  soft  mossy  carpet"  that  covered  the  open 
space  in  the  centre,  and  was  rendered  ever  flourishing  by 
the  spray  of  the  fountain.  Just  behind  this  was  the  regular 
court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally  agreeable  aspect,  in  which 
stood  a  large  marble  basin,  surromided  by  all  sorts  of 
shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  On  this  court  abutted  a  grand 
eating-hall,  bmlt  beyond  the  whole  line  of  the  honse^S 
through  the  long  wiuduw  oi  which,  reaching  like  doors 
to  the  ground,  a  \\v\v  was  obtained,  towards  the  Auruncan 
hills  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  into  the  graceful  gardens ; 


**  The  rtading  tV*  0  litira  «i- 
mlitudinem  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  4), 
has  beca  foUowed,  where  JD  and  also 
A  an  read.  The  argomeat  in  sup- 
port of  i>  M  opposed  to  the  other 
two  letteis,  aniti  only  the  A,  for  the 
Roman  0  was  no  circle,  hut  an  ovaL 
Priorum  autem  iuarum  Uterarum 
forma$  poiius  per  circubm  H  triaH' 

The  moss  in  the  imphn^ium^ 
which  was  protected  from  the  sun  by 
cloths  spread  over  it,  is  alluded  to  by 
Flin.  xiz.  1, 6 :  JttAmt  (reU)  in  e«ui$ 


mdium  €t  museum  a  ioU  dejcndtrnt, 

^  The  ancient  hoosea  were  not 
buflt  reotilbiearly,  as  oora  are»  bnt 
symmetrj  waa  aacrifload  to  comfort, 
and  as  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
catch  ttie  sun's  rays  as  nmch  as  pes* 
Bible,  oipeoially  in  the  winter-time, 
several  rooms  were  built  projecting* 
from  thf  line  of  the  biiildin?.  Such  a 
one,  though  at  a  cornir  ()f  tlic  build- 
ing, was  that  described  by  I'liny,  ii. 
17,  8:  Adnectitur  angulo  cubiculum 
in  apsida  atrvatum,  quod  AwthUum 
ioliifmeHrit  mnikm  mfuUmr, 
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whilst  in  the  rear,  a  passage  opened  through  the  eavmdium, 
perisffflium,  atrium,  and  colonnade  beyond  the  xf/.^ffis,  into 
the  opcu  air. 

This  CN'ziceiiian  saloon  was  bordered  on  the  right  hy 
difierent  chambers,  which  from  their  northerly  aspect  pro* 
srated  a  pleasant  abode  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  more 
to  the  east  lay  the  regular  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms.  The 
first  were  built  outwards  semicircularly,  ia  order  to  catch 
the  beams  of  the  morning  light,  and  retain  those  of  the 
juid-da}^  suu.  The  internal  arraugements  were  simple,  but 
couQifortable,  nndin  perfect  accordance  with  the  green  pro- 
spect around ;  for  on  the  marble  basement  were  painted 
branches  reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  the  outside,  and 
upon  thcni  coloured  birds,  so  skilfully  executed,  that  they 
appeared  not  to  sit  but  to  flutter^*  On  one  &iJu  only  was 
this  artificial  garden  interrupted  by  a  pieue  of  furniture, 
containing  a  small  library  of  the  most  choice  books  The 
sleeping  apartment  was  separated  from  it  merel}  by  a  small 
room,  which  could  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  hypocamtum, 
and  thus  communicate  the  warmth  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
by  means  of  pipes".  The  rest  of  this  side  was  used  as 
an  abode  for  the  slaves,  although  most  of  the  rooms  were 
sufficiently  neat  for  the  reception  of  any  friends  who  might 
come  on  a  visit 

On  the  opposite  side,  which  enjoyed  the  full  warmth 
of  the  evening  sun,  were  the  bath  rooms  and  the  sp/iccrifs- 
terium,  adapted  not  merely  for  the  game  of  ball,  but  for 


w  Plin.  Ep.  V.  6,  22 :  Est  et 
aiiud  cubiculum  a  prozima  platano 
windi,  0t  mmbfotumf  mamwr§  9xeuU 
Um  jmUo  tenuM:  ne$  «tiit  gratia 
wuarmtrig  fWMM  insidgnt$§qm  ramiB 

Plin.  Ep.  ii.   17,  8.  Pariefi 
tj'nn  ill  hihliothecir  ftpffitm  a)'in(tn'ton  | 
inif  )(-tin    est,  q>iod    nnn    Ugendwn  I 
Ubru,  $ed  ifctitanths  capU.  I 


See  the  Excursus  ou  The  Ji'j- 
man  Home. 

We  see  that  the  slaves  did  not 
always  inhaUt  email  bad  celle,  from 

Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17»  9;  Heliqua  par$ 

iaterit  hujm  tervorum  libcrtonun- 
que  nsihn.'i  i/tH/nlur,  pleriaque  taft 
mftndiif  tU  accipcrc  AospiU*  pot' 
tint. 
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nearly  every  ilescription  of  corporeal  exercises,  and  spacious 
enough  to  \u>hl  several  different  parties  of  playera  at  the 
same  time.  There  Gallus^  who  was  a  friend  to  braciug 
exercises,  used  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bath,  either  by 
the  game  iriijon,  at  which  he  was  expert,  or  by  swin<4iii^ 
the  haltt^reK,  and  lur  this  purpose  the  room  could  be 
warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  pipes,  which  were  conducted 
from  the  hypaeaustum  of  the  bath  under  the  floor  and  along 
the  walls.  Lastly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colonnade, 
forming  the  entrance,  rose  turret-shaped  buildings^®,  in  the 
(liJln  nt  stories  of  which  were  small  eh;iinbors,  or  triclinia^ 
aflbrdiug  au  extensive  view  ol'  tlie  smiling  plains. 

The  garden  around  the  villa,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  its  position,  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  one  of  which  in  ingenuity  and  quaintness  of  orna- 
ment was  not  lit  all  inl'erior  to  the  ino>t  renowned  gardens 
in  the  old  French  and  Italian  style.  No  tree  or  shrub  dared 
there  to  gi'ow  in  its  own  uatmal  fashion,  the  pruning  knife 
and  shears  of  the  topiariua  being  ready  instantly  to  force 
it  into  the  prescribed  limits.  Hence  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  frveon  walls  of  the  smoothly-clipped  hedges,  diversi- 
tied  only  by  llower-bcds,  hieli,  like  the  xysfm,  were  pur- 
titioued  olf  bv  box- trees  into  several  smaller  oncis,  exhaust- 
ing  in  their  shape  all  the  figures  of  geometry.  Here  and 
there  stood  threatening  forms  of  wild  beasts,  bears  and 
lions,  serpents  winding  themselves  round  the  trees,  and  so 
forth  ;  all  cut  by  the  skiliul  hund  of  the  gardener  out  of 
the  green  box,  cypress,  or  yevv-troos.  The  rehictant 
foliage  had  been  even  constrained  into  the  imitation  of 


1*  Tiro  such  titrret,  edifices  raised 
screral  stories  aboTO  the  rest  of  the 

b^iiMinp",  Aviio  ill  tlio  Ltturentian 
Vill  i.  I'lih.  ii.  17.  12.  Tlit  rt'in  were 
j;t>vi  r;tl  (//'w  ,',r,  small  lodiriii^js  pirti- 
tioTu  d  off,  or  con>istin:r  of  more  or 
!■  -s  ell  uiil>ers  :  they  are  only  mcn- 
tiotieJ  ill  viila!.,  or  similar  po.-jM  •'sioiis, 
and  frequently  tho  expression  becms 


to  mean,  aeparata  small  houses,  vn* 

connected  with  the  main  building. 
See  PUa.  Ep.  V.  6,  20.  Cf.  Tumeb. 
Afh\  xxiv.  4.  In  tliis  sense  ^Mmtis 
used  by  Tibalias,  i.  viL  19 : — 

Utque  nuurlsTaslum  prtMpectet  tmrfbiis 
Priuu  ratom  Y«nUi  Qredero  docte  Tyroi  7 
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letters,  and  colossal  cliaracters  coald  be  read,  indicating  in 

onr  ]jart  llie  luuiie  of  the  owner,  in  unotber,  of  the  artist 
to  whose  invention  the  garden  owed  its  present  appearance. 
There  were  also  artiticial  fountains,  environed  by  master- 
works  of  sculpture,  between  which  glistened  the  round  tops 
of  lofty  orange-trees,  with  their  golden  fruit. 

Fashion  required  such  a  garden,  which  in  fact  was  but 
little  in  aecordinee  with  the  taste  of  (jaUus.  ILl  liked 
not  thin  con^itraining  of  nature  into  uucougeuial  forms,  and 
mncli  preferred  lingering  in  the  other  and  larger  portion, 
where  the  course  of  nature  was  unrestrained,  and  only 
prevented  by  the  gardener's  arrang  iii<,^  hand  from  growing 
wild.  Shady  groves  of  phmes  alternaLcd  with  open  patches 
of  green,  which  were  bouiKh  d  again  by  laurels  or  myrlk- 
bu^heiS  Instead  of  the  artiticial  fountains,  a  limpid  brook 
meandered  by  the  aid  of  skilful  direction  through  the  park, 
sometimes  foaming  in  tiny  cascades  over  fragments  of  rock, 
and  then  collecting  in  basins,  where  tame  fishes  would  con- 
^Tegate  to  the  bank  at  an  iu.'eustomcd  signal.  Jind  snap  up 
the  food  ihruvvn  to  theni'-^.  On  rounding  the  corner  of  a 
thicket^  the  character  of  the  park  suddenly  changed ;  for 
passing  from  a  spot  of  apparently  perfect  unconstraint, 
you  entered  a  neatly-kept  plantation  of  fruit  trees  and 
Tecetables,  which  aiaidst  the  vanities  of  the  park  forcibly 
reminded  you  of  a  modest  iittio  farm'-^    From  hence  you 


2"  An  inktanco  of  this  sort  is  ad« 
dnecd  by  Mart  iv.  30,  which,  al> 
tbongh  a  miterable  piece  of  flattery 
to  Domitian,  can  hardly  be  thought 
altogether  fictitious : — 

Quid  quod  uomen  lL'tl>cnt,  ct  ad  inAglstti 

Vooem  qiibi'^uo  mi  veuit  citatus. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  tish  are 
Tauirht  to  roTi:rregate  near  the  bank, 
rit  the  sound  of  a  Uell,  ur  noma  other 

*t  Sueh  an  imitatio  rvrU  was  also 
fo  be  found  in  the  middle  of  the 

r 


q»lendid  park  of  Tuscnm.  Plin.  £p. 
T.  6»  35*  Does  the  ridicule  of  Martial 
(iii.  48)  allude  to  the  same  thing? 

Pattparis  eutnudt  oelLim,  sed  vaididlt 

Ollus 

Prsedia :  lumc  cellam  paupem  Ollus 
habet. 

An  humble  hut  in  such  a  sketch,  as 
with  us  a  hermitage  or  Swiss  cottage, 
would  not  appear  at  alt  inconceivable 
in  tbe  midst  of  such  a  host  of  other 
vagaries;  especially  as  Martial  re* 
fers  to  prmlin,  under  which,  in  this 
case,  all  landed  property  is  compre- 
ss 
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passed  into  a  straight  alloy  of  plane-trees,  clad  from  the 
trunk  to  the  loftiest  branches  with  dark-green  ivy,  which 
climbing  from  one  tree  to  another,  hung  down  in  natural 

festoons.  This  was  the  hippodromCy  which,  after  extending" 
more  than  a  tliou^sand  paces  in  a  strai^lit  line,  made  a 
semicircular  turn,  and  then  ran  back  parallel  to  the  first 
alley.  Adjoining  this  was  a  second  shady  path  for  a  similar 
pui  pose,  enclosing  one  great  oval,  which,  however,  being 
less  broad  than  the  other,  was  only  used  for  a  promenade 
in  the  lectica.  Not  far  froui  iience  was  tlit-  most  captivating 
spot  in  tlio  gurdcn,  where  tall  shady  elms,  entwined  with 
luxuriant  vines,  enclosed  a  semicircular  lawn,  the  green 
carpet  of  which  was  penetrated  by  a  thousand  shooting 
violets.  On  the  farther  side  rose  a  grentle  ascent,  planted 
with  tlio  most  varied  roses,  that  min^'-led  their  balmy  odours 
\\  ith  the  perl'ume  of  the  lilies  blooming  at  itt  foot.  Beyond 
this  were  seen  the  dark  suTninits  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  while  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  pellucid  stream 
babbled  down  in  headlong  career,  after  escaping  from  the 
colossal  urn  of  a  nympli,  who  lay  gracefully  reclined  on 
the  verdant  moss^-,  dashed  over  a  innss  of  rocks,  and  then 
with  a  gentle  murmur  vanished  behind  the  green  amphi- 
theatre.  This  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Gallus.  There, 

under  the  influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  bacchic  and  erotic 
« 


bended.  But  a  safer  interpretation 
would  be  t<>  rcfci'  it  to  poorly  fittcd- 
Up  cells  in  the  liouse  itself,  to  which 
the  wealthy  owner,  surfeited  with 
splendour,  ini<»^ht  retreat  under  the 
pretence  of  a  tit  of  abstinence  ;  u5  is 
often  mentioned  Seneca,  <^m,  ad 
Mfh.  12:  SumuHt  quotdam  dies, 
cum  Jam  iUoi  divUwnm  (tedium 
quikf-  humi  ement,  et  re- 
moto  tmn  argentoqw  ^etHibUi 
uiantur.  Ep.  IS:  Kon  est.  nunc^ 
qiml  exist imrs  vio  ducere  te  nrf  mo- 
dicaa  rfrnmt  it  jtaxfycmm  ct/fus,  et 
quidquid  altud  evt,  per  quod  luxuha 


divitim-um  tttdio  iudit,    £p.  100: 

iJesit   sane  vatidas   manmrum  et 

ronn'.ftrra  aquarnm,   athiet^Hs  infrr- 
JlMHtuim  et  panpn  is:  olla  t  f  quid, 
quid    alittd    Inxmia    noH  couttnta 
decora  simpiici  aUscci, 

^  After  an  antique  painting  in 
Mua.  Borb.  ii.  tar.  36.  <  A  Kaiad  ic 
a  Terdant  plain,  sitting  on  a  moss* 
covered  atone,  with  her  right  arm 
above  her  li<  iid,  and  her  left  resting 
on  ail  uru,  lioni  which  flowed  on  the 
frvn^^y  j^romRl  the  scattered  moisture 
1  ot  ita  limi;»id  waters.' 
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deities,  statues  and  groups  of  whom  embellished  the  iuter- 
Tals  between  the  tall  elms,  he  had  written  the  majority  of 
his  most  recent  elegies;  there  had  he,  with  Virgil,  Pro- 

pertiiis,  and  Lycorin,  wliilcd  away  many  lia|)p\'  Incurs;  there 
was  he  bure  oi"  being  discovered  on  tho  coiiiin;^  iiiorii. 

But  the  remainder  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  refresh- 
ment and  repose ;  even  his  customary  game  of  hall  before 
the  refreshing  plunge  into  the  cold  swimming  bath  was 
omitted,  and  early  after  the  meal  he  retired  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  repose  in  his  own  chamber. 
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LYCORIS. 

PO^MPONIUS  had  hurried  away  irom  Gailus  witli  the 
haste  of  a  man  on  whose  steps  success  or  ruin  de- 
pended. Lost  in  thought,  he  had  neither  regarded  the 
salutations  of  the  friends  who  met  him^  nor  heard  the 

docliimutiuiis  of  the  ill-hiimourefl  ( 'alpuriiius.  and  IkuI 
bcarcol}'  renmrked  that  his  tardy  eompaniou  had  so^jarated 
from  him  at  the  forifjn  framitoriuviy  and  taken  the  di- 
rection of  the  forum  Momanum.  Halting  suddenly,  he 
changed  his  rapid  run  into  a  slow  and  contemplative  walk, 
iIkii  stopped  still,  contracting  his  forehead  in  profound 
reflection,  and  striking  his  liaiid  on  his  breast*,  as  if  to 
Hummon  forth  the  thoughts  Avithin.  He  drew  himself 
slowly  up  to  his  full  height,  resting  the  left  hand  against 
the  hip,  and  with  the  right  vehemently  slapping  his  thigh  ; 
but  still  no  light  seemed  to  penetrate  the  chaos  of  his 
idea!5.  He  8na])ped  his  fingers  fret  fully,  shook  hi.s  Iiead,  as 
if  he  had  renounced  the  intended  errand,  but  presently  his 
movements  became  more  tranquil ;  and  placing  his  hand 
under  his  chin,  he  appeared  to  hold  firmly  to  one  idea. 
A  malicious  and  triumphant  smile  played  about  his  mouth, 


<  As  the  language  of  grimace  is 
?eiy  expreesiTo  of  national  peculiari- 
ties, especially  among  more  sotithem 
notions,  it  is  the  more  iutercstinsj  to 
consider  the  p:i<-?ft  jf!t  in  th^  ancient 
writers  which  conTaiii  <1<  scriptions  of 
this  nature.  (M  rli«  se,  ojie  of  the 
most  important,  ami  on  which  this 
narration  is  bas^d,  is  Plant.  MU. 
Otor,  ii.  2,  46,  where  the  attitudes  of 
Paleatrio,  who  is  brooding  orer  a 
Kchomc,  are  pour  tray  ed  in  the  most 
lively  colours.  I'ei  iplectomcncs,  who 
is  obserring  him,  thus  speaks : — 
.  .  .  iUuc  aU  ride. 


QuemadmodoiKi  abscitit,  suvem  frante 

(niras  cogltans. 
Pectus  di^tU  pultat,  cor  credo  evocatu- 

rum  est  foraa. 
BoeeaTortit,  niatui  L^va ;  In  femlneliabet 

l:*>vi!?i  TT!!\TinTn  : 
noxtcTit    tJigttis    raliouem  coniputat, 

feti^us  fetnur 
Derterunr.  ita  vcb  em  enter,  quod  tactv 

«»;;'TC  sill<pctit. 

Cbucrcpuit  diijitis ;  L'lborat  crcbro,  com- 

tnutat  status. 
£coe«utem  cipitenutst;  noo  placet qnod 

rcpperit, 

Quidquid  cat  incoetam  &on  expromet; 

bene  cocttim  dabit. 
£coe  autetn  redific.it ;  ooliuonam  mento 
sufluUit  6U0. 
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as  he  tamed  suddci  1\  and  called  the  slave  who  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  surveying  him  with  astonishment. 

*  Hasten  iioiiie  iiiiinecliiitely/  said  he  ;  'bid  Dromo repair 
wiUiout  delay  to  the  taberm  of  the  tonsor  Licinus^  and 
await  me  there.  Bat  be  quick.'  Away  ran  the  slave; 
Pomponius  proceeded  on  his  way  alone,  at  an  increased 
speedy  and  having  stopped  before  a  handsome  house  in  the 
Cnn)i(^^,  knocked,  and  inquired,  'Is  your  lord  at  homo  r  ' 
*To  3'ou,  yes!'  replied  the  ostiarim ;  *to  others,  in  the 
farum.*  Pomponius  hurried  through  the  atrium,  A  <?«- 
bieularitts  announced  and  ushered  him  into  a  room,  where 
8  powerftil-looking  roan,  of  middle  age,  with  a  full  round 
face  and  i  ;ither  vnlf^ar  features,  was  reclining  on  a  kcfu>t 
nnd  lookiu'^  over  accounts.  Near  him  stoo<l  a  freednian 
with  the  counting-board  \  and  on  an  adjoining  t;ible  were 
piled  up  two  heaps  of  silver  coin,  between  which  stood  a 
purse*  probably,  of  higher  value :  various  accounts,  pu- 


*  Licinus,  the  name  of  a  hair- 
dresser and  barber,  celebrated  iu  las 
day,  and  made  known  to  posterity  by 
Horace's  mention  of  him.  Art,  iW. 
301.  He  it  said  to  hare  become 
wealthy  hy  means  of  his  art.  and  to 
have  received  honours  by  the  favour 
"f  A;ii:tistn>.  lie  caused  a  costly 
monument  to  V)c  ortctcd  to  himself, 
which  drew  forth  the  iollowing  epi- 
gram : — 

Mmnoaroo  tumulo  Xicinus  jaoet ;  at  Cato 
nqllo; 

Pompeiuspanm.  Quia  putet  mm  ddoal 

'  Carinrp  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  »innt.  ip:il  st  roots  or  rather  regions 
oi  liume  ijuutte  Curina^  Virg.  j£n. 
m\.  361) ;  it  was  on  the  declivity  of 
tbe  EM^nilinw.  It  contained  the 
(dacet  of  moit  of  the  nohles^  aa 
PMttpeioi,  Q.  Cicens  and  othen, 
md  also  the  most  respectable  ton- 
to  which  number  that  cer- 


tainly Uid  nut  belong,  in  which  Phi- 
lippus  saw  Yultejus:  CultcUo  pro* 
prios  purrjanUm  imiter  unguw,  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  7, 51. 

*  On  a  relief  in  the  Mus.  Otp. 
iv  t.  20.  «upT,.Kcnl  \(^  he.  the  adop- 
tion of  Hu'lrian  by  Trajan,  a  man 
lies  on  a  lectus,  boMinj^  in  the  ritrht 
hand  a  purse,  and  in  tii«  kit  a  roll. 
By  his  side  site  a  matron  (PlotiUa), 
and  at  hie  feet,  behind  the  couch, 
stands  a  man,  holding;  in  the  left 
hand  a  counting-board,  or  tablet,  on 
which  money  is  reckoned,  and  to 
which  ho  points  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand.  Kc  is  thoni^lst  to 
be  a  libripenx :  btit  :i|):irt  fVoin  tiie 
question  of  the  trutli  i>i"  this  suni)i.s«', 
it  is  ccrt:iiu  thut  a  scene  might  very 
well  be  represented  in  which  a  msster 
is  casting  up  accounts  with  Itis  dU' 
pefutUor  or  procurator. 
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f/illares  with  the  sff/lus,  and  an  inkstand  aud  writing- 
recd  '\  were  lying  around. 

*  Hail.  Largus  ! '  cried  Pomponius,  as  he  entered.  '  Hail 
to  you,  also  I '  replied  the  man; '  but  what  brings  you  hithep 
for  tbe  second  time  to*day  ? '  Pomponius  cast  a  suspicious 
glance  at  the  freednian,  who,  at  a  nod  frotn  Largus,  made 
his  exit.  *  Good  news  !  '  was  at  length  his  iLuy.w  i  v,  *  Gallus 
leaves  Home  this  very  morning,  in  order  that  he  may 
forget  in  tbe  country  the  vexations  of  yestercla}-.' 

'  Goes  be  to  bis  villa  ?  *  inquii^  tbe  astonished  Largus 
as  be  raised  himself.  *  Ay,  to  the  villa,  which  is,  I  ho\K\ 
soon  to  be  yours,'  replied  the  other.  *  He  will  take  care 
that  you  find  the  house  and* garden  in  the  best  condition.' 

*  And  do  you  call  this  good  news  ?  '  asked  Lai'gus.  *  Was 
it  not  our  plan  to  elicit,  by  tbe  help  of  the  mighty  Fa« 
lemian,  something  of  treasonable  import  from  this  pas* 
fyonate  bra;; -  art  ?  "Will  you  send  into  Campania  the 
witnesses  whom  I  pay  with  heavy  coin,  and  the  liberty- 
heroes  who  must  draw  him  into  their  giddy  projects  ?  Or 
do  you  imagine  that  Augustus  will  assign  more  importance 
to  discontented  expressions,  uttered  at  a  retired  villa, 
amidst  a  parcel  of  peaceful  peasants,  than  to  the  voice  of 

rebelliuii  al  Ruiue  ?  * 

'AH  very  true/  retorted  Pomponius.  *  But  have  we  not 
already  pi*oceeded  lar  enough  ?  The  copies  of  tlio  pompous 
inscriptions  on  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  complaints  of  Petronius  about  tbe  oppression  of  the 
country,  and  the  highly  treasonable  talk  of  yesterday — 
do  you  want  more  threads  still,  from  which  to  weave  a 
most  inextricable  net  Or  will  you  wait  till  his  presence 
in  person  prove  the  nullity  of  our  accusations  ?  till 


*  This  description  u  taken  from 
a  painting  of  Heronlanenm,  in  which 
a  large  purse  lies  fastened  up  between 
two  heaps  of  money :  before  it  stands 

anink>tan«l  wirli  n  \vritin;:i;-rec(l  lyi'iiu' 
upon  it,  and  further  od>  a  roil  half 


open,  with  a  label  banging  down, 
pugiOam  with  a  ttylmy  and  a  tablet 
with  a  handle,  on  which  are  temi 
figures  and  writing.  See  Mu8..Borbk 
i.  12,  for  an  ongraTing  of  this. 
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Augastus*  old  friendship  for  him  revive,  and  his  false  ac- 
cusers meet  witli  something  more  tliuu  ridicule  ?  No,  fur 
better  is  it  that  he  go,  and,  wuliout  expecting  it,  receive 
the  blow  which  is  already  prepared  for  him.  Then  his 
villa  to  you :  his  house  in  Rome  to  me,  and/ — here  he 
stopped. 

Largus  had  placed  his  hand  on  his  brow  musingly.  *  You 

may  be  right,'  said  he  :  '  but  do  you  lucl  confidence  in  the 
witucbses  of  yesterday  ?  ' 

*  As  much  as  in  myself,*  replied  the  other*  *  Still  I  will 
have  him  watched  at  the  villa.  There  are  malcontents  too 
in  that  neighbourhood,  who  will  quickly  muster  around 
him.  But  doubtless,*  continued  he,  looking  the  while  at 
the  table  near  him,  *  doubtless  we  shall  want  money,  with 
which  to  bribe  his  slaves  and  a  witness.' 

'  ^Vhat  again  ? '  exclaimed  Largus,  unwillingly.  *  Did 
not  I  only  the  other  day  pay  you  forty  thousand  ses- 
terces f* 

*  Certiiinly  I  '  said  Pomponius.  '  But  you  do  not  rellect 
what  au  expense  it  is  to  me  to  bo  always  keeping  the 
society  of  G alius;  what  i  have  to  pay  to  fishmongers, 
bakers,  butchers^  gardeners,  and  poulterers;  what  sums 
I  have  to  disburse  for  baths,  ointments,  and  garlands' — 
forty  thousand  sesterces  are  but  a  mere  pinch  of  poppy- 
seeds  lor  an  ant-hilP.  x\.nd  yet  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  received  by  the  spies,  and  Gripus,  the  indispensable 
slave  of  Gallus,  to  whom  indeed  I  promised  again  to-day 
to  pay  four  hundred  denarii*    We  must  give  up  the  entire 


*  These  were  the  kind  of  people 
from  whom  Nrere  procun  J  the  daily 
necessaries.  In  Plautus,  Trin,  ii.  4,  8, 
when  L(  .-bonictis  demanded  from  the 
slare  an  account  of  the  money  which 
he  had  received,  the  latter  replied : 

Cumesum.  expotum,  exunctura,  clotuin 

In  b«In«ia. 
riscator,  pis' or  ab'itiilit,  Imll,  OOqul, 
Aittoret,  myropolft,  aucupc* ; 


and  Gnatho,  in  Ter.  Em*  iL  2,  26, 
stye 

Omeumint  Lett  mt  obttam  ctiiwdiflra 

omnea ; 

Gotar'i,  lanil,  ooqui,  fnitona^  placatorea, 

T  Those  are  the  words  of  the  Tri- 
nummus :  Cvnjit  cuo,  qmsi  ti  tu  o6- 
Jicias  /ormicU  papateicin. 
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enterprise  if  you  grudge  the  bait  wherewith  to  catch  tbi^ 
fifih^' 

'  You  come  too  often/  said  Largua ; '  your  bait  ia  an  eoc- 
pensive  one,  and  after  all  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  fish 

will  bite,  or  no.  But  be  it  so.  A\niat  sum  do  you  require?' 

*  Only  t  wenty  tiiousaiid.  Not  more  than  you  have  often 
lost  at  dice  in  a  single  night/ 

'Weill  then,  you  shall  have  them;  or  will  you  have 
gold  P  *  With  these  words  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  the 
purse,  told  forth  some  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  gave  the 
purse  with  its  remaininc*  conu  iits  to  l^omponius".  *  Unly 
uiiiid,'  added  he,  '  that  these  are  the  last.' 

Pomponius  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant,  though  un- 
attended by  a  slave  ;  the  twenty  thousand  pieces  being  too 
pleasant  a  burden  for  him  to  scruple  about  carrying  them 
liiuisclf.  lie  cast  the  bap:  into  the  folds  of  his  /o/7a,  agreed 
on  a  rendezvous  for  the  evening,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
taberna^  where  he  had  commanded  his  slave  to  meet  him. 
He  there  found  a  comical  little  person  already  waiting  for 
him,  whose  huge  and  unshajx^  ly  head  sitting  closely  upon 
his  shoulders,  as  if  he  had  no  neck,  rag^?ed  red  hair  and 
purple  lips  contrasting^  strangely  with  th(^  blackish  tint  of 
his  face,  from  which  a  couple  of  most  cunning  eyes  gleamed 
forth,  fat  pot-belly  and  equally  substantial  pair  of  short 
legs,  which  had  a  secure  basis  in  his  large  broad  feet. 


'  A  vfry  favourite  comparison  of 
those  who  mado  a  small  sacrifice  in 
order  to  get  a  larger  gain,  was  that 
borrowed  from  angling,  and  it  was 
especially  applied  to  hereiipeta,  Ic- 
gacy-hanten,  wlio  mat  pretents  to 
those  on  whose  property  they  had  a 
desigpn.  The  saying  wu  as  commoii 
then  as  now,  *  To  throw  a  sprat  to 
catch  a  aalmon.'  So  lays  Mart.  vi. 
('.:{,  .')  :  — 

Uunera  magna  tamcu  misit,  sod  mlsit  in 


80  also  ?.  18,  7 

IttltantarhMBoe  dotu. 
Cf.  Hor.  Sai,  il  5,  25. 

•  If  forty  aurei  were  coined  out  of 
the  libra  of  gold,  the  mwmu  would 
have  weighed  71  scmples,  and  been 
worth  144  SS*,  reckoning  the  aomple 
at  20  HS,,  in  which  case  139  uurei 
would  hare  made  ttp  the  earn  of 
20,000  m. 
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fonned  a  complete  caricatupe**.  But,  in  apite  of  his  cor- 
pulence, his  whole  figure  was  full  of  life  and  activity  ;  with 
keen  eye  he  observed  everything  that  passed  arquud  him, 
and  none  of  the  conYersation,  or  news  that  the  company 
leisurely  diacossed^  escaped  his  attentive  ear.  Haying  per- 
ceiTod  the  entrance  of  Ms  master,  he  approached  him  with 
a  careless  salutation. — *  It  is  well  that  you  have  already 
arrived,'  said  Poniponius,  iuokiii;^  round  the  taberua  for 
some  seat^  where  he  might  speak  to  his  slave  without  being 
OTerheard :  but  the  tomtrim  was  too  fiiU  of  company  to 
allow  of  it*^.  Whilst  on  the  one  side  the  tonsor  and  his 
assistants  practised  their  art ;  encircling  one  with  a  linen 
cloth,  passinjnr  the  razor  over  the  chin  of  another,  or  ])ullinc»' 
out  with  a  fine  pair  of  tweezers,  from  a  third,  a  few  haira 
which  disfigured  the  smoothness  of  his  arm ;  on  the  other 
were  formed  several  knots  of  idlers,  who  were  conversing 
open  the  news  of  the  day. 

'There  is  no  place  here  free  from  listeners,*  said  Pom- 
poniiis  ;  '  but  in  every  part  are  people,  who  without  being 
asked  or  paid  for  it,  busy  themselves  about  other  persons' 
business".  Come  into  the  street ;  we  shall  be  quieter  in 
the  adjoining  banHcaJ  The  slave  foUoVed  him.  '  Dromo/ 
began  his  master,  as  they  gained  the  street,  *  I  have  an 
important  cunnuissiou  for  yuu,  and  rely  upon  your  caution 


^0  So  Harpai  describes  Pseudolufl. 

Plant.  r.Hwl.  iv.  6,  120  :— 

EufuB  quidam,  ventriosuB,  crasaia  swria, 
Bolmigw, 

MagBo  cnpite,  acutfa  oenlto,  oreruliioimdo 

admodum, 

A  tsiiulur  descripitloii  of  the  Futtth- 
6tmrm  Ltm&bt,  is  gfiven  in  the 
JUintria,  ii.  3,  20  :— 

lliicilentis  — xufiiliUt  ftliquuitum 

ventriosnip. 
Truculentis  oculis,    couiUiuUa  etatura, 
tristi  frantsu 

11  In  die  fonttrmmt  the  hair  was 
cot,  the  heezd  shorn,  and  the  nsils 
cleaned. 


1*  Tliis  is  undoubtedly  the  sonw 
of  the  proverbial  suyiiig  iu  I'luut. 
True.  i.  2,  35:  Suo  vitiiftmio  H 
eibo  alimit  rebut  emwrt*  The  mean- 
ing of  whzeh  is,  that  whoever  is  not 
in  the  service  of  another,  is  not  called 
upon  to  busy  himself  with  that  per- 
son's affnins.  So  in  riaut.  Rudor^, 
i.  2,  91^  the  master  says  t<i  his  Aaw, 
who  is  pursuing  with  his »  y(  >  the  tvro 
women  swimming  towariis  them : — 

8i  tu  de  illinim  cfrnatunis  vespori  t\ 

lUis  curaudum  censoov  8o«pamio. 

Si  opud  me  enirus  «^  ml  opsnm  dsfl 
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and  activity  in  the  execution  of  it.  Galliis  travels  tliis 
morniDg  to  his  Campaman  villa.  Lycoris  is  to  follow  liim 
to  Bam,  I  suspect,  in  consequence  of  the  suddenness  of 
his  departure,  that  he  will  summon  her  thither  in  writing. 
Do  you  take  care  that  the  letter  comes  into  my  hands. 
Employ  every  means,- — trickery,  treachery,  corruption, 
everything  save  violence' 

*  Very  good,'  replied  the  slave ;  '  but  corruption  requires 
money ;  and  the  iabeUarii  of  Gallus  are  the  most  honest 
donkeys  in  existence.  Gripus  could  certainly  be  of  as* 
sistance  to  us,'  he  continued  thotfghtfully ;  *  but  he  is  an 
insatiable  fellow,  who  never  does  anything  without  being 
well  paid  for  it.' 

'  There  shall  be  no  lack  of  money,'  interrupted  Pom- 
ponius,  as  he  produced  the  purse.  *  Here  is  gold !  pure 
gold  I  which  will  buy  him  drink  in  the  popituB  for  months. 
Come  into  the  basilica,  that  I  may  give  it  you.* 

*  Now  then,'  said  Dromo,  *  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  it 
But  suppose  the  communication  of  Gallus  were  to  be  au 


"  The  Bomant  had  a  ttai  num- 
ber of  words  of  abuse,  matiy  of  wbidi 
were  rtirj  ooarBe.   See  Plaut  Fteud. 

I.  .3,  126,  where  ho ui'ver  only  a  small 
selectioii  is  to  be  iound.    They  sel- 
dom Msed  the  name  of  any  animal 
!i  t'.rm  of  contempt,  ns  commonly 
happens  am<inL':>t'         The  ho.i 
never  a  wurd  ot  abuse ;  but  not  so 
asinus^  as  Ter.  Adelph,  v.  8,  12:— 
<)iild  ta  Stttem  littlc»Min«,  mueuUMf 
Besidet  mnit,  the  use  of  which  was 
very  common,  ««rMx,  sheep,  simple* 
ton,  sometimea  occurs,  as  Jur.  x*  60: 

Miignos  po89d  viros  vtrvsoum  in  pntrio 

nnscl  : 

and  Plant.  Mtrc.  iii.  3,  0, 

It.'ui'j  vcro.  vorvcx,  intro  eas. 
Tliu  following  wni.'  also  frpqnpntly 
made  u»c  of, — hire  us  (i'liut.  Must. 

German  la  lUuvles,  rasUcut,  hire  us,  Lara 
•ula. 


1.  1.  39),  vnret  (inaut  JfiA  Olw.  17. 

2,  68),  pHlturiuit  and  tuadm;  but 
more  freqnently  with  a  special  re- 
ference, than  as  general  words  of 
offence.    So,  for  instance^  in  Plant 

Nequo  homines  magis  aminos  unquam 
Tldi,  lU  plagltf  oottaa  GAU«nt, 

it  refers  to  their  laziness  and  insen- 
sibility to  blows.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Ter.  Etmmh,  iii.  6,  60, 

Tum  aquidcro  iRtuo  m  tuom  Impadsoa 

vldero  nii'iium  vcllcm  : 
Qui  csaet  8tAtu.<9,  tlabellulum  tcnero  te 
aatnum  tentom, 

it  merely  meuns  a  inau  who  is  tit  for 
nothing,  has  no  skill,  as  in  the  pro- 
verb, Atinm  ad  Ubiam,  or  ad  lyratn, 
[So  also  hinuta  capeUa  was  said  of 
dirty  •looking;  men,  JTnv.  y.  165 ;  Anun. 
Marc.  xrii.  12 ;  ixiv.  8.] 
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oral  and  not  a  written  one  ?  But  I'll  provide  for  that  also ; 
rely  upon  me,  that  before  the  bell  summons  to  the  bath, 
you  shall  have  the  letter,  or  measures  shall  at  least  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  any  message  reaching  Lycoris  ex- 
cept through  you.' 

The  sixth  hour  was  past,  and  there  was  less  bustle 
in  ihi^popiiUB,  Only  Here  and  there  remained  a  guest, 
who  could  not  break  from  the  sweet  mead,  and  the  maid 

who  waited  on  him  ;  or  was  still  restinof,  hea  \  y  and  over- 
come by  his  sedulous  attentions  to  the  lluids.  In  a  small 
taberna  of  the  Subura  sat  two  slaves,  draining  a  goblet, 
which  apparently  was  not  their  first.  The  one  was  a 
youth  of  pleasing  exterior,  numbering  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  whose  open  and  honest- looking  countenance 
was  in  a  rubicund  glow,  while  bis  reddeniiiL^'-  neck  and  the 
swelling  veins  of  his  full  round  arms  showed  plainly  that 
the  earthen  vessel  before  him  had  contained  something 
besides  vinegar'^  The  other,  whose  age  might  be  between 
thirty  and  forty,  inspired  the  beholder  with  less  confidence ; 
iii.--  bold  and  icckiess  mien,  lips  turned  up  scornfully,  and 
rough  merriment,  betokened  uuu  of  those  slaves  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  kind  disposition  of  their  master,  and  the 
thickness  of  their  own  backs,  were  accustomed  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  elm-staves  and  thongs  in  the  world* 

*  But  now  drink,  Gerinthus ! '  exclaimed  the  latter  to 
his  younger  companion,  as  he  quaffed  the  remainder  of  his 
goblet,  *  Why,  you  take  it  as  if  I  ordered  nothing  but 
Vatican,  and  yet  the  landlord  has  given  us  the  best  Sabine 
in  his  cellar :  and  I  assure  you  that  the  Falemian  that  I 
slily  sipped  behind  the  column  at  the  late  banquet,  was 
scarcely  so  good/ 


^*  Vinegar- water,   ponca^   a  com- 
mon drink  of  soUiiers  in  the  field 
(Sport.  Hadr.    10),   a*?   well  as  of 
tlaveA.    Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  2,  2'? 
Alii  ebrii  ttuut,  alii  poscam  potitant. 


ra1;p«trio  is  evidently  himself  amongst 
thi)be  who  indulge  in  poscu^  whilst 
Sclederus  and  Lucrio  intoxicate  thcm- 
BeWea  by  wine. 
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'  In  truth,  Gripus/  answered  the  young  slave,  '  the 
wine  is  excellent^  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  drinking  too  much. 
My  temples  bum,  and  if  I  taste  more,  I  may  be  tipsy 
wLcii  I  go  to  LyoDi  iis.  You  know  how  Gallus  imists  on 
order  and  punctuality/ 

^  Gallus,  indeed  ! '  said  the  other,  *  why,  he  drinks  more 
than  we  do.  Besides,  he  has  to-day  gone  into  the  country, 
and  the  old  grumbler  Chresimus  with  him;  therefore  we  now 
are  free,  and  moreover  it's  my  birthday,  and  as  nobody 
has  in%  it(  (1  me,  why,  I'll  be  niorry  at  niy  own  expense.' 

he  thus  spake,  a  third  person  entered  the  popina. 
*  Ah  I  well  met)'  cried  the  fat  little  figure ; '  I  salute  ye 
both.' 

*  Oh !  welcome,  Dromo/  exclaimed  Gripus,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  his  appearance.  '  You  have  come  at  the  happiest 
possible  moment.  Our  h)rd  is  set  out  on  a  journey,  and 
I  am  now  celebrating  my  birthday  ^^.' 

*How,  your  birthday?  Excellent!  .We  must  make 
a  rich  offering  to  the  genius.  But,  by  Mercury  and  La* 
verna,  your  glasses  are  empty.  Holloa  !  damsel,  wine 
here !  Whv,  by  Hercules,  I  believe  ye  have  (Hikred  but 
u  glass  each.  A  lagena  here  !  *  cried  he,  throwing  a  piece 
of  gold  on  the  table,  '  and  larger  goblets,  that  we  may 
drink  to  the  name  of  our  friend/ 

The  lagena  came.  'The  name  has  six  letters,'  ex* 
claimed  Druiiio;  *  let  six  cyafhi  be  filled.*  *  But  not 
uumixedj  surely?'  put  in  Cerintlius.  *  ^V  hat  cares  the 
genius  about  water?'  replied  the  other.  *To  Gripus 
health  !    How,  Cerinthus,  you  won't  shirk,  surely  F 


[i»  The  celebration  of  the  birtbday 

ainonj^t  the  llomans  is  frequently 

mentioned.  On  this  day  they  were 
awi'^tonnMl  to  sacrifice  to  their  pro- 
tt(  tiiij^  ;;enius,  and  to  invito  their  re- 
liitioua  and  friends  to  festivities 
{uatalicia  dapts).  Varro,  Cfinaof.  2  ; 
Ovid.  TriMt,  iii.  13,  13 ;  Tibull.  I 


j  7,  49;  ii.  2,  1 :  P.  rs.  ii.  1 ;  vi.  18; 

'  Jnv.  xi.  83  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  6  ;  Mart, 
xi.  65  ;  X.  27  ;  Gell.  xix.  9  ;  and  fre- 
quently in  Plautua.    The  friends  who 

;  came  brou^dit  ( ongratulations  and 
presents,  Mai  t.  vni.  64  ;  ix.  54.  .Many 
ancient  monograpbies  treat  of  this 
CQstom.] 
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Bravo !  drained  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  genius  may 
look  down  brightly  upon  us.  So  Gallus  has  departed  from 

liome  ?  To  the  I'uluLniaii  region  U<r  certain?  Well,  he 
knows  how  to  live !  Aii  excellent  luubter  i  We'll  drink  to 
his  well-being  also.  Actuall}'  just  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Now,  OerinthuSy  health  to  your  lord  1 '  '  Long  b'fe 
and  happiness  to  him,*  cried  the  other,  already  intoxicated, 
as  he  emptied  tlie  f^oblet. 

*  One  thiuu^  is  still  wanting.  Come  hither,  Chione,  and 
drink  with  us.    By  Hercules,  though,  a  spruce  lass.' 

*  True,'  stammered  out  Cerinthus,  with  some  difficulty, 
as  he  drew  the  unresisting  damsel  towards  him ;  '  you  seem 
to  me  even  prettier  than  before  *  Oh  !  that  is  because 
you  are  now  in  merrier  mood/  reijlied  the  female,  smiling. 

*  Yes,'  cried  he,  '  the  proverb  is  true  whicli  ^ays  that 
*'  without  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  Venus  is  but  a  frosty  affair."  ' 

*  What  say  you  P  *  interrupted  Gripus,  who  thought  this 
was  the  right  moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme ; 
'  she  was  always  pretty ;  Lycoris  herself  has  not  finer 
eyes.' 

The  name  struck  the  ear  of  Cerinthus,  in  spite  of  his 
drunkenness,  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  tried  to  spring 
up,  but  his  feet  refused  their  office,  and  he  leaned  reeling 
against  the  damsel. 

*  What's  the  matter,  man  P  Whither  would  you  go?  ' 
exclaimed  the  otlier  two.    *  To  Lyeoris,'  stammered  he. 

*  You  don't  suppose  I'm  drunk,  do  ye  i*'  *  Oh  no/  said 
Qripus ;  '  but  you  seem  weak  and  fatigued.'  '  How  P  I 
£ft*fatigued  ^  f '    He  tried  to  depart,  but  after  a  few  paces 


In  Terent  JSbn.  iv.  6,  4,  this  is 
said  hf  Chremos,  who  is  somewhat 
tip<{y,  to  Pjtbia^  and  she  answers 
simitarljr: — 

Ck.  - — -     V'nh  !  qufinto  nnnc  formosior 
Vidcre  mihl  quAin  dudum.  Py.  Certc 

tn  quJdem  pol  multo  hikrf or. 
0L,  Verbum  hurclo  hoc  vorum  orlt :  Sine 

C«rvr9  a*  Liboro  Irigvt  Vsnoa. 


"  In  Plant.  i.  4,  18,  where 
the  drunken  Callidamatcs  is  led  in  by 
his  maid,  the  latter  says,  Mad<  t  homo, 
and  tho  dninlcen  m:in  stammers  out 
in  reply,  iun'  mr  oi'<  txa-oin-Diinfrre, 
The  same  nnthority  aflords  us  au  ex- 
ctise  for  the  picture  here  given. 
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sank  down.  *Takc  a  sloeji  for  a  little  while,*  said  Grij)us, 
'  and  let  me  liuve  charge  oi'  your  letter,  and  I'll  immediately 
carry  it  to  its  destination.'  The  drunken  man  nodded 
assent,  and  produced  the  tablets.  Dromo  obtained  from 
the  landlord  a  place  for  the  unconscious  slave  to  sleep  in, 
paid  tLe  score,  and  hurried  oflf  with  Gripus. 


The  bustle  of  the  day  had  ceased,  the  last  twilight  of 
evening  was  already  be^nnnin*;  to  yield  to  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  all  who  but  a  lew  hours  before  were  en- 
liyening  the  streets,  had  now  retired  home  to  rest.  la 
the  Subura  alone  the  business  of  the  day  had  subsided, 
but  only  to  bo  succeeded  by  activity  of  another  kind. 
Kere  and  there  persons  with  muilied  faces  ^®  glided  cau- 
tiously alunir  ;  and  shrouded  forms  stealing  to  and  fro 
about  the  streets,  slipped  into  the  well-known  ceJl^,  or 
sought  new  acquaintances  in  houses,  the  doors  of  which, 
adorned  with  foliage,  and  lit  up  with  numerous  lamps, 
announced  them  to  be  newly-opened  temples  of  Venus 


18  On  such  npcn«'inn'',  Xo  avoid 
being  recognised,  the  gannenU  wf" 
drawn  over  the  hend^  or  it  was  con- 
cealed in  a  cmulliis.  So  we  read  ut 
Antonius  who  wished  to  surprise  bis 
lo?e.  Cic.  JPh^  ii.  31 :  Ihmvm  vmit 
tapiU  oMuto.   Juv.  ii.  830 

nk  Jttbet  siiiDio  Juvemm  propeiara  ea> 

cullo: 

and  viii.  146 

noctumus  adulter 
Tom  pora  Santonlco  velos  adoperta  cxicullo. 

Cf.  Ruperti  in  iii  170 ;  Jul.  Cap.  F§r, 

i :  Ftf^W  per  tabenuu  tic  iigMuuh' 

Wti  obUdo  eapiU  dteuUiwe  tulgaH 

piaioria.  Bee  the  Ezearras  on  The 

Hale  Attira. 

1*  There  does  not  aeem  to  have 
been  any  street-lighting  at  Rome 
till  very  late^  aa  no  mention  it  made 


I  nf  it  before  the  fourth  century.  As 
far  lis  Koine  is  coueerned,  I  find  no 
proof  of  it  at  all.  For  the  pa«i«?a^Q* 
(^uuLi'd  fium  Aui.  Mure.  xiv.  refers 
not  to  Rome,  but  to  Antiochia :  AdJii- 
hitu  pamU  elam  ferro  ttudnUii  m- 
p9ri  per  tahertuu  palabetur  et  eom- 
piUif  fumritanA  Grmeo  urmom, 
€rai  impmHo  gnarut,  quid  de  GS' 
tare  qui$que  sentirei.  £t  hax 
(f enter  ofirhtit  in  urhe,  i(hi  pernoe- 
tnntimn  Itinttntoii  clariludo  (fimim 
iokt  iinitari J'ulf/orein.  The  lighting 
of  the  streets  in  Antiochia  in  the 
fourth  century,  hud  ulready  be^^u 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  pft8> 
sages  of  Ubaniua.  In  another  pea* 
sage  of  the  M  XmUn.  no.  12,  19, 
the  lighting  of  the  baths  merely  is 
meant ;  oonoeniing  whioh  aee  the  £x- 
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Now  and  then  a  door  would  gape,  and,  tbe  cartain  being 
drawn  aside,  allowed  a  glimpse  into  brilliantly-lij^lited 

chambers,  wliere  youths,  surrounded  l>y  uiibliisliiiig  feinalf  ^ 
in  immodest  costumes,  were  passing  their  time  in  riotous 
enjojmcnt  Here  and  there,  too,  sat  some  rejected  lover, 
on  the  solitary  threshold  of  a  hard-hearted  iiberUna,  hoping 
by  entreaties  and  perseverance  to  soften  the  coy  beauty 


cur-u-  nn  The  liatbs.  Lastly,  the 
buMiiui;  of  the  Christians,  Tacit. 
Annal,  xt.  44,  cannot  possibly  afford 
any  proof  of  ft  regular  lighting. 

Geaeral  illnmisaiions  of  whole 
towns,  howoTor,  were  not  vniiBual 
anon;  the  ancients.  Apart  from  the 
u>a?e  pf  thp  Egj-ptians  and  Jews 
(Bahr  Jl-.ro'J.  \\.  fi2).  prrlfnp'!  thn 
earliest  kncvni  iust;mr»'  <il  it  in  Rodic 
is  that  where  tiii>  liMnuur  was  paid  to 
Cicero  after  the  tjut  Uiug  of  the  Cati- 
line eonfcpiiacy.  Pint  Oie.  22:  rd  ik 
s'oXXd  riiriXofiwt  roiic  9t*' 
VMlWorc,  XaftiruSta  Knl  ^acnQ  tarMV' 
Tbtv  tri  ra«c  OvpaiQ.  Caligula  caused 
the  bridge  of  T*iitc<>li  on  which  he 
dined  to  be  I'rillinntly  illuminntod 
Bio.  Cass.  li\.  17:  ro  rt  Xmn-uj' 
*tf^ipa£  Kni  Tt)u  t-ificrct  Trdrrap 

fttrof,  woKkoS  9i  c«rj  Ic  twp  hp&v 
iinXdft^avTOf  tf^itft*  rev  yap  x***' 
piov  ^Jivoftiovc  oi'Toc  wvp  wavra- 
XpOtv  KaOairtp  iv  OtnTptp  rivi  ^^ci^- 
9q.  Sttort  firiCtfiiav  a'tufirj^tv  rov  cx^' 
Tpvc  •ftvia9ai.  When  Tiridatcs  en- 
ter- d  Tiome  with  Xero,  the  whole  city 
K  ij.  illuminated.  Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  4: 
gat  Tzana  fiiv  t)  -ttoXk^  iKfKOff^tjTo  Kai 
^tttat  cat  artfayut^aaiv.    This  was 

•0  also  when  Nero  returned  from 
Greece,  Bio  Case.  Ixiii,  20;  and 
when  Septimins  SereroB  made  bis 
entrance,  Ixut.  Iz  fj  rt  yap  wSXic 
warn  difOiai  rc  rai  iapvatf  ion- 
payaiTO,  rat  :/iarioic  iroiriXoif  tif<- 
fii^fuiro,  fttri  r<  ttai  BvfAtdftMtv 


tXafiTTt :  and  in  honour  of  Aurclius 
Zoiiciifi  under  Elagabalus,  Ixxiv.  10. 
Martial  mentions  such  illuminations, 
X.  6,  4  :— 

Quando  crit  illc  dies,  quo  campus  et  arbor 
et  omnia, 
Luoeblt  Lfttta  eitlta  fenestra  nura  f 

[See  further  Stat.  Silr.  I  2,  231 ;  4, 
123;  iii.  5,  62—70;  Arrian.  i>V/.  i. 
19,  24;  ii.  17,  17;  Tertull.  tfe  IdoL 
1.5;  App.  Mtf.  iv.  26;  Clandian  de 
Nupt.  200 ;  I'rudent.  contra  Sywm. 
ii.  1009 ;  Pacat.  Faneg.  Theod.  37.) 

Of  the  custom  here  mentioned  of 
decking  with  garlands  and  illumin- 
ating new  lupamria  aa  it  it  were  the 
house  of  a  bridal,  Li|Miufl^  £l(ct.  i.  3, 
has  spoken.  He  cannot  aflinn  that 
this  was  the  case  in  the  <  aili*  r  times, 
aj='  tlir»  proofs  nf  ihp  fart  arc  only  de- 
rived from  Tertullian,  Apvlotjet.  35  : 
Citr  die  IfCto  noH  laureis  poAlca  ad' 
nmhramiu  ?  Mc  luccnua  diem  infrin' 
giinmf  S^msta  rta  tolmnitate 
publiea  exigmtt  indneen  thmui  turn 
kabitim  alieujui  nwi  It^tanarit*  Se- 
condly, Ad  Umt*  ii.  6 :  Froeedit  de 
janua  Umreata  et  lucernatttt  ut  d» 
novo  consistorio  IV'i'Iinrtm  pnhlirft' 
rf'nr.  The  %nmc  av.is  the  case  on 
birth  and  weddini::  dayi.  See  also 
Ferbar.  Lvrtm.  Si p>i/rrai.  j  Ber- 
rutzer  on  Juvenal,  xii.  U2. 

«B  Buch  is  really  related  hyPetron. 
c.  7. 

'^^  See  Horat.  iii.  10,  i.  25;  Tib.  i. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  ascent  of  the 
Go^ian  hill  commenced,  there  stood,  somewhat  retired,  a 
small  but  cheerfnl-looking  house,  which  had  eyidently 

nothing  in  common  wit li  the  public  resorts  of  tlie  vicinity  ; 
for  there  was  no  tf^Urna  to  be  seen,  nor  was  tbo  threshold 
crossed  by  the  step  of  any  visitor ;  it  might  alnfost  have 
been  supposed  uninhabited,  but  for  the  gleam  of  lamps 
that  pierced  through  some  of  the  windows.  Now,  however^ 
two  men  might  be  seen  approachmgr  the  tfeafihulumy  both 
dressed  as  slaves,  with  the  ptvuiiJa  diawii  over  their  heads. 
The  shorter  of  the  two  stopped  at  some  distance  off, 
while  the  other,  whose  carriage  seemed  to  accord  but  ill 
with  his  dress,  went  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

*Who  are  youP*  inquired  the  osiiariM^,  'A  fabel- 
lariu^  from  Gallus.'  The  porter  opened  the  door  and  de- 
manded  the  letter.  *  Mv  commission  is  iin  oral  one,*  said 
the  other  ;  *  lead  me  to  Lycoris.'  The  porter  surveyed  the 
muffled  stranger  doubtingly.  '  Why  does  not  Cerinthus 
come  P '  he  inquired.  '  He  is  sick,'  was  the  reply ;  '  but 
what  does  it  concern  you  to  whom  my  lord  entrusts  his 
messap^s  ?    It  is  late ;  conduct  me  to  your  mistress.' 

Lycoris  was  occupied  in  packing  various  sorts  ol  lemale 
ornaments,  in  a  neat  box  of  cedar-wood,  placing  them  for 
security  between  layers  of  soft  wool.  Her  light  tunica^ 
without  sleeves,  had  become  displaced  by  her  movements, 
and  slidden  down  over  the  left  arm  disclosinj?  somethinp^ 
more  than  the  dazzling  shoidder,  upon  whicli  the  black 
hair  descended  in  long  ringlets.    tShe  was,  it  is  true,  no 


l«  56 ;  Prop.  L  16 ;  Ovid.  Ammr,  i.  6, 
ii.  19,  2L 

^'  So  the  ostio)  im  inquired  of  An- 
tonius,  who,  on  knocking,  stated  him- 
self to  be  a  Utbeitaritu.  Cie.  PAt/.  ii. 
31:  Janitor:  QmU  tut  A,  JfoiYO  .- 

So  man)-  passages  of  this  kind 


could  be  nddaoed  in  jastifioatum,  ibat 
it  is  icarcc]y  wortb  tbe  trouble  to 
point  them  out  particularly.  The 

wide  opening  for  the  neck,  and  the 
broad  holes  for  tbe  amu^  caused  the 

light  tunica,  on  every  occasion  of  the 
person's  stooping,  to  slip  down  over 
tlio  arm.  Artists  appenr  to  have  been 
particularly  lund  of  this  drapery. 
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longer  in  possession  of  the  youthful  f^pe8hnes8  and  childlike 

naivete  that  had  fixed  the  lovo  of  Gallup  when  first  he  saw 
her,  but  the  exquisite  rouudufss  ot  her  form  was  uot  less 
attractive  than  ever,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five^  she 
was  still  a  bloomings  beauteous  woman.  Her  several  female 
attendants  were  also  busy  packing  up  apparel  and  other 
things  in  flat  baskets  and  boxes,  and  cver^  ihing  gave 
symptoms  of  preparation  fur  a  journey. 

'Lay  the  palla  once  more  under  this  pre^,'  said  she 
to  the  maidens,  '  and  the  tunica  also^  Have  you  put  in 
the  stomachers  too,  Cypassis  f  *  The  damsel  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  *  Then  go  and  see  with  Lydus  and  Anthrax 
about  the  plate  necessary  to  be  taken  with  us  The  hand- 
maidens departc'l.  Lycoris  was  putting  together  some 
necessaries  for  the  toilet,  when  the  porter  announced  the 
messenger  from  GaUus.  '  At  last  I '  said  Lycoris.  '  Admit 
him.' 

Tiie  odiarins  bade  the  person  come  in,  and  then 
retired  lo  his  post ;  but  the  mysterious  behaviour  of'  the 
pretended  tahellariua  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  he  there- 
fore directed  a  female  slave,  who  met  him,  to  watch  by  the 
door  of  her  mistress.   The  slave  placed  her  ear  against 


An  ac<;ur:ite  c:ilcul:ilii)u  of  the 
age  ot  Lycoris  in  the  year  728  a.u.c. 
ii  neither  poadble^  nor  of  any  im- 
porunee  here.  II  we  suppose  the 
Eetoffma  of  Viigil  to  bs?e  beeai  writ- 
ten 713  A.x7.c.»  md  that  Lycoris  was 
at  that  time  a  girl  of  fifteen,  she 
would  hare  been  at  the  period  of 
th»'  downffiJl  of  G:illus,  of  the  age  as- 
signed here  t'l  her,  twctity-tivc.  [If, 
as  Serv,  {on  Virg.  Eel.  x.  1)  states, 
and  Hertzbcrg  [Qtimt.  Preperiian, 
$peeiwt.)  more  receoUjr  effirms,  Lyco- 
ne  was  identical  with  the  ill-renowned 
panunonr  of  Antoniue,  Cytheris  (a 
fr«edwoman  of  Yolnmnius  Eutrape- 
loe),  she  must  hare  been  of  the  same 
age  as  Gallns,  twenty-eight  yearn  old 


1  in  718,  and  not  far  removed  from 
forty  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Gal- 
los.  Hespectinj>  Lycoris  and  Cythe- 
ris,  see  Cie.  PhiL  ii.  24 ;  ud  Mt,  x, 
10,  le;  ad  Fam.  ix.  26;  Plat.  Aut, 
9  ;  Plin.  //.  X  viii.  16  ;  Schol.  Crug. 
ad  Hot.  Sat,  i.  2,  65, 10,  77.] 

It  is  to  be  supposf  1  th.it  persons 
used  to  tnke  tht'ir  o%Yn  plate  with 
them,  even  on  short  journeys,  because 
the  inns,  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
were  bat  mean.   Mart  vi.  94  :~> 

rouuutur  semper  ehryseiidetaCalpoUano. 

Sire  forie,  sou  cam  ocenat  in  urbe  dorai. 
Sic  etlain  in  stabulo  uioper,  sic  ooBnatin 
agro. 
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the  door^  but  the  curtain  within  deadened  the  soimds^  and 
she  could  hear  nothing  distinctly.  At  last  their  conversa- 
tion became  more  animated,  and  their  voices  louder ;  the 

door  opc'iKMl,  and  \\iv.  man  hurrit'd  hastily  away,  disguised 
as  he  had  entered.  The  attendant  found  Lyeoris  in  the 
most  extreme  state  of  excitement.  '  We  must  awav  from 
hence  this  very  night/  cried  she,  '  Send  Lydus  to  me/ 
The  slave  received  orders  to  hire  two  rhedis  immediately. 
The  preliminaries  of  the  journey  were  then  hastened,  and 
bnfore  the  end  of  tlie  tliird  nicrht-watch,  Lycoris,  with  a 
portion  of  her  slaves^  was  already  beyond  the  Capcnau 
gate. 
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A  DAY  DT  BALE. 

TF  any  place  of  antiqiiitY  couH  lar  ciaim  to  be  conaideied 
JL  as  the  Tery  abode  of  pleasure  and  free  liring,  it  assuredly 
was  Baijt3\  by  far  the  most  renowned  bathingr-place  of  Italy, 

and  solecttsl  equally  l-v  Aphrodite  and  Comu?,  as  by  Hy- 
gieiu,  for  a  ^EkTounte  reaid;?nce.  2iature  had  dookixl  the 
coast  of  Campania,  on  which  Baice  was  situated^  with  all 
the  channs  of  a  soathem  climate  Art  and  the  taste  of  the 
Roman  patricians  had  still  further  heig'htened  the  beantr 
of  the  lan'Kcupe  by  the  erection  «:>f  in:i  jiiiriceiit  villas.  The 
lofty  towers-  of  these  gorgeous  palaces  which  lined  the 


*  Baice  asserted  a  decided  pre-em- 
inence amongst  the  uiia»crous  bat  lis 
of  Italy  (whence  Martkl,  vL  42,  7, 
UMM^ft  many  otlia  baths,  mentioiis 
Bat  prmeiptM^  And  ite  luuiia  b  used 
bjrpo^^  ^      appelbuioa  ior  baths 

nvr  illy.  TibiUL  iii  5,  3;  Mart.  x. 
13,  3  .  aod  was  considered  by  the 
ancient-?  in  srcneral  a  most  attrri.-tive 
place,  and  iiie  lhare  to  b€  the  mos»t 

XoUiu  In  ortM  riBM  Balii  pnehwct  amanis, 

«7s  Hofiee^  jETpuf.  1 1,  S3 ;  and  all 

vrriters  makin*^  mention  of  it  concur 
1  this  eulogy.  Mart  xi.  80.  Andr. 
'^accius  {de  Thcrmis,  p.  162)  hriufly 
;Xtol  its  Jidvantajres.  *  TIkj  ci:  \  Liv,' 
-ay-»  ho,  *  ou  the  left  shore  ui  the  .-ca, 
furrouuded  by  a  cifcits  ol  hiiis  co- 
reied  irilb  grt^u  :  to  the  north,  at  a 
•liatance  of  five  Roman  miles  (tmlfoa 
MMMumy,  lay  Gmam,  three  miles 
.earer  the  Lactis  ATenus;  south* 
wwdi,  distant  three  miles,  was  Mise* 


nuna,  and  Puto^li,  tho  s^'i!r»<»  di«tanco 
acruai  the  bay.  The  txiiu^-iuinary 
mildness  of  the  climate  made  it  an 
agreeable  place  of  sojourn  eren  in 
winter,  and  there  wa^i  no  season  of 

I  the  year  when  the  trees  did  nut  pre- 
?<?nt  frui*r.  and  the  ir  irJins  tlowcrs.* 

I  Comp.  Strabo,  y.  4,  IdJ;  Bio  Ca*- 

!  sins,  xlviiL  51. 

'  By  towers  are  to  bo  understood 
parts  of  the  house,  built  sc\eral  sto- 
ries above  the  rest  of  the  building, 
to  allow  of  a  ^tant  prospect  Pliny 
had  two  snch  in  his  Launntinnm, 
He  says  of  one  (ii.  1 7, 12} :  Einf  tur* 

'  d>-in  in  ipsa:  pnttfrttt  eetutifhi,  qtun 
Itttisi'im'im  mTr«',  hniijixiiiitiH.n  lit{(s^ 
amanissimtu  ruuts  prosjjt'cit.  So  the 
turret  (TibuU.  i.  7,  VJ)  appear  to  bo 
rightly  eiphuned  by  Iluyne.  It  may 
be  well  imasined  that  the  TiUfo 
around  Bai»,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  dis^jed  everywhere  the  most 
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c'f);ist  commaTidefl  a  view  right  across  the  bay  to  the  open 
wliikt  the  villas  of  mure  humble  preteufiions,  erected  by 
the  more  serious  men  of  former  times looked  down  like 
strong  castles  from  the  neighboaring  heights.  Just  oppo- 
site, and  in  the  direction  of  the  not  far  distant  Nauph'a,  lay 
the  fair  Puteoli.  On  the  rin^lif,  after  doubling  the  promon- 
tory, was  ^liscmim  with  lis  renowned  haven,  the  station  of 
the  Roman  Heet.  Close  by  lay  Cum^e,  hallowed  by  ancient 
sages,  and  near  the  latter  was  the  lake  Avemus,  which, 
with  the  smiling  plain  adjoining  it,  seemed  to  represent  on 
earth  the  contrast  between  the  terrors  of  Hades  and  the 
happiness  ol'  lilysium. 

But  fashion  and  the  joyous  mode  of  life,  even  more 
than  the  charms  of  the  scener}-,  rendered  Baicc  a  most  de- 
lightful place  of  sojourn.  Besides  inyalids  who  hoped  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  healing  springs  and  warm  sulphur- 
baths*,  there  streamed  thither  a  much  larger  number  of 


magnificeiit  views,  were  also  provided 
with  Bttck  tmrr€9.  The  endroni  of 
Bai»  were  not  considered  healthy, 
as  wo  see  from  Cicero's  letter  to  Do> 

labella  (ix.  12),  and  therefore  the 
TiUas  were  built  as  far  out  into  the 
^  :i<«  pos«ihl4',  and  prulwUy  higher 
than  wad  u&uaU 

'  Scnocii,  who  took  such  offence  at 
the  mode  oi  life  at  Bai»,  that  he 
left  on  the  second  day  after  arriring 
there,  praises  the  choice  of  those 
men.  ^s<.  dl :  ///•  qmque,  ad  gm» 
fn'imog  fortuntt  Jiomnni  pojntli  puh- 
licas  opea  transtulit^  C.  Marim^  et 
Cn.  Pomp^'im,  ct  Casnr,  fxtrurfnent 
quidim  n'if'f^-  f'-i  lififfif'nr  Jint'iioti,  std 

tittm.  Thoy  looked  more  like  castra 
than  villa.  But  besides  these  there 
were  splendid  palaces  built  round 
the  whole  bay,  which,  with  the  towns 
lying  upon  it,  presented  the  appear* 


anee  of  one  mt  city.  Stnibo,  v.  4 : 
*'Airac  ^  *tfTi  KartaKtvatfuiyo^  (6 
ffoXwoc)  roDro  ftip  rate  wdXtvu',  &c 

^trrtlaic,  at  furatb  WftXfiC  ovtai 
fiiai:  ir6\tut(  oyJ/t»  wopixovTat*  Cf. 
Bio  Cass,  above. 

•  The  springs  at  Baitc  were  of  very 
different  iugredieuts,  and  the  sana- 
tory poweis  manifold.  PHn.  zxxi.  2, 
2:  Aiim  sulphuritf  aiim  alumiHit, 
afttf  m/w,  aiim  nitri,  aiia  ^iuminia, 
nonnulUB  etwm  acida  salsavt  mirtura, 
rapore  quo^tu  ipso  aliqua  protuni. 
Chief  of  all  were  the  hot  sulphureous 
vapours  which  sprung  up  in  many 
places,  and  particnhrly  on  tho 
heights,  and  were  u.->cd  as  buths  to 
promote  pc^^i)i^aLion.  Such  suJu' 
toria  were  ntuat^  not  only  in  the 
town  of  Baio  itself,  but  dose  to  the 
spot  where  the  vaponis  rose  from 
the  ground.   Vitra?.  iL  6.  In  mon* 
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persons  in  health,  having  no  other  end  in  view  than  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  who,  leaving  behind  them  the 
cares  and  fonnalities  of  life,  resigBed  themselTes  wholly  to 
enjoyment,  in  whatever  ahape  it  was  olSered.  One  continual 
saiumnlta  was  there  celebrated,  in  which  even  the  more 
reserved  suffered  themselves  to  bo  carried  away  by  the  in- 
toxication of  pleasure,  whilst  follies,  which  in  Hum©  would 
have  drawn  down  reproof,  were  scarcely  regarded  as  imput- 
ations on  character,  or  each  only  as  the  next  hath  would 
entirdy  effiice.  The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in 
society  was  of  a  much  more  free  description,  and  none  but 
a  stoir  would  look  askance  when  wanton  hefc^np,  sur- 
rounded by  thoughtless  youths,  skimmed  by,  in  j^audily- 
painted  gondolas,  while  song  and  music  resounded  from 
the  8ki£b  of  many  a  troop  of  revellers,  who  were  rocking 
lazily  on  the  level  surface  of  the  bay. 

Of  course  pleasure  did  not  always  confine  itself  wit li in 
the  bounds  of  innocence,  and  connubial  fidelity  doubtlc^d 


tihtt  OmMmonm  «t  BaiMii»  mmt  hta 
gmdutUmbu»  «M»«ato,  in  fuiku  vapor 
fmrnim  ai  imo  nat&etu  if  tut  tehe^ 
mtntim  ptr/orat  earn  terram^  per  cwn- 
qw  mrTtrnffio  in  /ft't  I'n  i*  oritur  rt  ita 
ttui'i' ijiittm  f'jrcji"^  fiVrif    lit iJifttlex. 

Tht'se  hot  streariH  ot  vajumr  wrvo 
eonchicted  by  mtaiiH  of  pipt  s  inti) 
iiit  buildings.  Dia  Cans,  xlvai.  o\  : 
T^v  V  arfdia  ahrov  ff^  ri  otKi^ftnTa 

Of  thi«  kind  was  the  bath  Mf  myrUta, 
celebrated  by  Horace,  EpiU.  L  15, 6, 
which  also  lay  outside  the  town,  and 
probably  on  an  pmincnce,  for  Cclaus, 
ii.  17,  savs :  Siccus  cnfor  est — qua- 
TUiidum  uaturaliuin  sudafiofinm,  nbi 
a  terra  projuius  calidun  vapw  tedi- 
Jldt  imeiuditur,  Hcui  ttfjMr  Baia$  in 
wijfrMig  kaimnw.  If  the  hath  was 
VMtod  bj  niimeroiu  iiiTalids  on  ae* 


cotmt  of  the  efficacy  of  its  waters, 
yet,  doubtless,  far  greater  nnmben 
came  from  Rome,  merely  for  the  sake 

of  pleasure,  tu  Naples  and  (he  neigh- 
bourhood, which  seemed  places  cre* 
nted  entirely  for  a  life  of  ease  and 
pi*  nmire.  Strab.  v.  4  :  Batat  xai  rd 
t  btofiii  "utra,  rd  Kai  irpAr  rnv^tjv  kui 
TTpbt;  OtpaJTaiav  yuamv  iinriiSuft. 
Dio Cassius,  supra.  K aratrttvai  rt  ovv 
wtpi  afi<i>6Tt^  iroXtrrfX*tf  ^9ci|vrai, 
cat  Itfriv  fp  rt  /3(0V  ^caywyi^v  mvl  ic 
uKtrnv  IwiT^uorara.  Ilencc  Cicero 
also  {pro  CaL  20)  especially  dwells 
on  the  free  manner  in  which  Clodia 
demeaned  hfrsclf,  nf»t  <tn!y  in  mhe^ 
in  hortis,  but  in  ISitianitD  ilhi  celcbri' 
tuU.  Whenever  it  if»  dtsiicd  to  fix 
the  number  of  visitors  at  a  Lath, 
Baia  Is  taken  as  a  scale  to  go  by. 
Strah.  Y.  2. 
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underwent  severe  trials  ^  to  which  it  not  unfrequently 
yioldcd.  If  we  consider,  besides,  that  the  sight  of  a 
drimken  man,  fresh  from  the  daily  or  nightly  debauch,  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  ^  and  that  gambling  was  carried 
to  a  great  height,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a  severe 
moralist  should  have  pronounced  the  captivating  spot  to 
be  *  a  seat  of  voluptuousness,  and  a  harbour  of  vice  ^'  8t  ill 
it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  this  reputation  was  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  publicity  with  which, 
pleasure  was  pursued,  as  well  as  to  a  reckless  display  of 
foUy,  and  that  the  wantonness  there  concentrated  in  one 
spot,  and  w  huily  unveiled  to  the  public  eye,  was  perhaps 


•  The  wamin;^  rittcred  by  Proper- 
tins,  i.  11,  27 f  to  Cynthia,  it  well 

known  : — 

Tu  raodo  qiiairpriinum  corruptaa  deterc 

Miiltlfl  Ista  dflbimt  Ittora  dlMldluin  ; 

Litcra  qnre  fnorant  castisi  jniiuJca  imt'Ilis  : 
Ah,  j»  ro.Ant  UaiiB,  crimen  amuri«,  amw- 

Mariial  jokes  on  a  case  at  Baiic,  of  a 

Penelope  Ixroming  transformed  into 

a  Hcleu,  i.  63  ; — 

Casta  uuc  antiquLs  c«}dcus  Lwvlua  Sabiiiis, 

Et  quamria  totrico  trl«ttor  Ijm  Tiro, 
Oum  rnodo  Utoriiio*  modo  m  permittlt 
Avemo, 

Et  dum  Balanis  aaspe  tovetur  aquls ; 
Incidit  ill  flamauu^  javaoamque  aecnta 

relit -to 

Conju^u  Fenclope  vonit,  abit  Holcne. 

*  Baia9  «tM  ettehmtdaa  hixtiria 

desumnt^  aays  Seneca,  Ep.  51  ;  and 
hill  picture  of  the  life  there  is  true  in 
the  main,  altlioug;h  drawn  in  some- 
whnt  crl'">winL' colours  :  Vidn-e  ehrtax 
jnr  iiiora  trrantis,  li  cunisxationes 
uavigantium  et  sympUutiuitum  can- 
tilnu  perstrepentca  lacus^  et  alin^ 
gtw  Willi  totuta  Ugibut  iuxuria  nm 
tantwn  peeeat,  m4  pnHicatf  quid 
nmu§  **i  t  We  see,  howeTer^  that 
tuck  z\Mitfs»  as  these  did  not  apply 


first  to  the  more  del  auched  time  of 
the  eraperun!,  for  Call  us  has  similar 
imputations  cast  upon  him  by  hi.«  ac- 
cusrrs.  Ci<'.  pro  (Joii.  \o  :  Aceusatorcs 

Daias,  actas,  convivia^  comiasationcx^ 
eanluSf  aymphouias^  tmvigia  jaetttnt* 
See  farther  Cicero  in  Clod,  4 ;  ttd  Fum. 
ix.  2*  Seneca  particularly  adverta 
to  the  fact  that  people  made  an  open 
di^lay  of  their  debauchery,  ami  Ci- 
cero corroborates  his  statement,  at 
least  as  re;*nrds  riodi.i,  ihid.  20 :  Ki- 
hil  itjitur  \Ut  n'ciiiitds  rc/ofcf  iii/iil 
honnntun  fuina  /  nihil  Iiai<e  dcnique 
ipste  loquuntur?  ilia  vero  non  loquun* 
tur  Mlmm,  verum  etiam  per»numt, 
A«0  mint  midieris  KBidinem  tue 
prolapMMy  Ml  M  mn  modo  oolitu- 
dinom  ae  im^rm  atque  kmo  JIagi- 
tioniin  integumcnta  fioM  qiutrai,  sed 
in  titrpissimi»  rebus  frequent issima 
eefrhrifftff  rf  ehri^^ium  luce  Uttetur. 
What  this  woniuii  did  at  Baice  would 
not  have  happened  so  publicly  at 
Hume. 

'  Seneca,  iu  the  often  mentioned 
letter:  divtnoritim  Pitiorumm 
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less  deserving  of  reprobation  than  the  licentiousness  which, 
in  the  metropolis,  was  hidden  in  darkness  and  carried  on  in 
secresy.  The  judgment  thus  pronounced  on  life  in  Baisa 
resembles  generally  that  passed  by  Poggi,  at  ihe  end  of 

the  fifteenth  century,  on  Baden  in  Switzerland.  It  might 
almost  be  fancied  from  his  description,  that  the  antique 
mode  of  living  had  obtained  au  asylum  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  that  the  manners  of  Baise  existed  at  Baden,  in  all 
their  grace  and  refinement,  for  centuries  after  they  had 
died  away  in  their  native  abodes,  and  after  the  whirl  of  de- 
lights, tliat  had  aiiiiiiated  this  once  favourite  spot,  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  mournful  desolation.  Poggi  could  find 
nothing  repulsive  in  the  unrestrained  merriment  of  Baden, 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  even  in  the  baths  there 
common  to  them  both.  So,  for  the  same  reasons,  many 
an  imputation  cast  on  Baiae  may  admit  of  being  softened, 
provided  the  customs  of  those  times  be  not  judged  by  those 
of  the  present  day,  nor  a  general  depravity  be  inferred 
from  individual  irregularities. 

Lycoria  had  been  already  some  days  in  Baiso  without 
having  informed  Gkdlus  of  her  arrival ;  for  though  very 
desirous  of  seeing  him  again,  she  was  at  tlie  same  time  in 
ihe  most  painful  state  of  indecision  as  to  whether  slio 
should  reveal  to  him,  or  J^eep  concealed,  the  occurrence  of 
that  evening. 

Pomponius  had  sadly  deceived  himself.  Having  been 
forbidden  the  house,  he  determined  to  obtain  entrance  by 

personating  a  messenger  from  Gallus,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  intended  journey  to  Baiae.  "With  this  view  he  caused 
her  residence  to  be  watched  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  after  his  conversation  with  Dromo.  As  nobody  entered 
it  who  could  give  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  Gallus, 
and  ualv  a  few  of  the  slaves  of  Lycoris  had  ufone  into  the 
neighbouring  tahenuB  to  purchase  things  that  happened  to 
be  wanted,  or  to  fetch  clothes  from  the  fallo^  lie  fancied 
himself  perfectly  secure.  He  dreamt  not  that  old  Ghresi- 
mus,  immediately  after  receiving  his  orders,  had  despatched 
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his  vicarius  to  Lycoris  to  curry  hor  the  fiuiii  of  money 
destined  for  ker  use,  and  inform  her  of  the  whole  plan  of 
the  journey. 

Pomponius  entered  the  presence  of  Lycoris,  under  the 
pretence  that  Gallus  had  sent  him  to  tell  her  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  he  wished  her  to  remain  at  Borne  during^  his 

absence,  or  go  to  the  Tuscan**  baths.  But  when,  wronofly 
interpreti]i<j!;  lior  aHionishment,  he  proceeded  to  excite  hor 
jealousy  by  hinting  that  the  beautiful  Ghione  had  accom- 
panied Gallus  to  Campania,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her 
increasing  displeasure,  approached  confidingly,  and  con- 
j  ured  her  to  renew  their  former  liaison — the  enormity  of 
his  sclieraes  was  at  once  revealed  to  her.  Full  of  wrath, 
she  spurned  him  from  her,  and  stated  how  well  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  Gallus,  who  had  summoned 
her  to  meet  him  at  Baiss  on  the  following  day.  Pompo- 
nius was  surprised,  but  became  sensible  at  once  that  the 
whole  apartment  showed  signs  of  an  approacliing  journey. 
*  To  BaioD/  said  he,  scornfully,  *  and  then  for  a  cooling  to 
the  snow- fields  of  MoBsia  I  Out  of  the  ihermcB  into  the 
frigidarium  •  I  * 


•  Italy  was,  and  is  still,  rich  in  both 
warm  and  cold  medicinal  springs ; 
cspeoally  CampanU  and  Etrnria.  Of 
the  latter,  Strabo  speaka,    2 :  IIoX- 

^ovia  Kara  rrjv  Tv/)piiptav,  awtp 

■:r\t)<ji(n'  fh  cti  t7iq  'r<iji*»7C  oujf  ^TTOV 
tvav^pil  Tujy  iv  tia^KiiQ  a  ciajvoftarr- 
TOi  TToXv  iravTiov  ^aXioTa.  N!  irt. 
vi.  42,  mentions  a  number  ol  sjtas. 
which  muni  all  have  had  a  ceruiiii 
celebrity,  since  be  eompares  them 
with  the  thermm  Strutei : — 

Necfont<J8  Aponi  rudos  puelUs, 
Kon  nolUa  SIbumm.  ffsrridiquo 

FlnctuB  Passeris,  mit  Buporb-is  Anxnr, 
Nou  Fhoibl  vada,  principesquc  Uaiio. 

Of  these,  four  belongs  to  Campania 
and  its  earironfl^  and  only  one,  i'Amti 


t'oda,  Cmetaure  nqme,  to  Etruri.i. 
But  several,  as  the  cold  aqua  Clu- 
nnm,  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
thermeB  generaUj.  Naples  alto  had 
warm  baths,  wbieb,  howerer,  ftom 
its  proximity  to  Baiu),  were  not  much 
fre<(ncntcd.  Strab.  v.  4  :  'Ex«t  fai 
11  "SiairoKiQ  Otp^utv  viuTwp  ii^oXAg 
Kai  Kara^Kfvar  XovrpiHv  ov  \fipovf; 

XuTfOfiivuf, 

*  Tho  pnnishment  of  banishment 
was  rendered  more  seTero  nodor  the 
emperors,  and  e?en  as  early  as  the 
tinio  of  Anguatos,  by  the  convict 
being  not  only  expelled  from  Italy, 
but  also  c'.\ilt'(l  to  soino  fixed  spot  in 
a  distant  region.  Moesia,  on  the  con* 
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*  Yiliain ! '  oried  the  enraged  Lyoori8»  well  gueaeing  the 
meaning  of  his  wordsy  *  worthless  betrayer,  whom  I  hare 
long  seen  through  I  Away !  leave  my  presence,  and  be 
assured  that,  before  three  days  arc  past,  Galium  shall  be 
undeceived  about  you  ! ' 

*  As  you  will/  replied  he,  with  malicious  coldness ;  'and 
if  you  lack  evidence  I  will  add  a  testimony  from  the  co- 
lumna  laetaria* 

Lycoris  turned  pale.  Profiting  by  her  confusion,  I'om- 
poniiis  was  ogtiin  about  to  approach  lier,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  noise  £rom  the  slave  who  was  listening  at 
the  door.  He  then  hastily  drew  the  pesnula  over  his 
head,  and  hurried  away. 

BKs  threats  had  not  failed  in  their  effect.  Fearful  of 
j^ome  new  audacity,  Lycoris  set  out  the  same  night  from 
liome.  Convinced,  however,  as  she  was,  of  tho  necessity 
of  warning  Grallus  against  this  traitor,  she  hesitated  to  see 
him,  for  she  greatly  dreaded  to  make  confession  of  her 
former  guilt.  On  the  third  evening  she  sat  afflicted  in  her 
own  apartment.  By  her  side  were  two  female  si  a  yes, 
busy,  the  one  in  loosening  her  braided  hair,  and  letting  it 
lall  in  long  ringlets  over  her  shoulders  and  neck,  prepara* 
tory  to  collecting  it  in  the  golden  caul;  the  other,  in  un- 
tying the  snow-white  thongs  of  her  shoes.  On  the  floor 
stood  a  tall  bronze  eandelabrttm,  partly  of  Tarentine,  and 
partly  of  ^ginetan,  workmanship.  A  beiintifully-formed 
winged  sphinx  surmounted  the  delicately-flu:  I  shaft,  and 
bore  the  plate,  decorated  with  the  ornaments  of  the  Ionic 
capital  ^,  upon  which  was  an  elegant  two-flamed  lamp  of 
the  same  metal,  which  sufficiently  illimtunated  the  small 


fines  of  the  Roman  empire,  yftm  as 
ten ibie  t.»  the  Rom.ins  as  Siberia  is 
to  a  Iiu.s<;ian.  Dvkl,  who  vras  banished 
thither,  coinplnincd  bitterly  of  its  cli- 
roate  ami  the  practices  adopted  there. 

1^  Thii  descriptioa  » taUa  from  a 


particularly  clc^^ant  bronze  candela- 
brum, somewhat  more  i\\\m  five  p.ilms 
in  hciffht,  given  in  the  Jf«v.  Borb. 
iv.  t.  57,  a  copy  of  which,  with  fur- 
ther infuriuiitiim  on  the  subject,  is 
given  in  the  Excursus  on  the  tenth 
scene,  The  Lighting. 
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chamber.  Against  one  wall  tlu*i«j  stood  an  elegant  couch 
covered  with  purple,  on  which  Lycoria  could  recline  during 
the  evenings  whilst  her  two  handmaidens^  employed  at 
their  looms,  entertained  her  with  the  yarions  gossip  of 
the  dav.  Close  to  this  was  a  small  three- footed  table,  on 
which  the  slave  had  recently  placed  a  crystal  ewer  ol  ircsli 
spring- water. 

The  attendant  had  just  taken  the  shoes  from  the  feet  of 
her  mistress,  when  footsteps  were  heard  at  the  door.  The 
curtain  was  drawn  back»  and  GkUns  entered.    With  a  cry 

of  joy  Lycoris  sprang  up  I'roni  the  cathedra,  and  with  baro 
feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  as  she  was,  threw  hersell'  upon 
the  neck  of  her  lover 


GmIIus  had  learned  from  tlie  slaves  uliu  followed  him 
to  the  villa,  the  hurried  departure  of  Lycoris,  and  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  surprising  her,  when  quite  unpre- 
pared to  receive  him.  Intending  only  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Baise,  he  had  hired  lodgings  above  the  grand  bath, 
where  rooms  for  strangers  were  always  ready".  This 
alxxlu  was  certainly  none  of  the  quietest,  for  the  apart- 
ments beneath  resounded  very  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  most  unpleasant  noises.    At  Baiss,  whence  all  serious 


See  Tibull.  i.  3,  89  :— 
Tuuc  TOQiAin  subito,  neo  quiaquam  nun- 

Sed  Tidoar  ocblo  nilwus  adosso  tibi. 
Tunc  m\h\,  quolit  eria»  longos  turbate 

capillos, 

Obrlanudato^  Delia,  <ium  peda; 

There  were  several  public  bnths 
in  and  .ironnd  liiiop,  and  above  thorn 
were  luUgiiij^s  lor  the  reception  of 
strangers  {chambrtM  garmt^).  See 
Seucca,  Epist.  56 :  Ecce  variut  da- 
mar  undique  mt  drewmonai:  avpra 
iptum  bahmim  habito»  Another  itory 


was  piobably  erected  over  the  baths. 
Uence  we  find  in  a  rescript  of  Scp> 
timioi  Sevenu  and  Antoninut,  Cod. 
Jmt.  TiiL  I0,l'.£i  Mneum,  ie- 

iupetrpenen  poi^tp  cUervaiu  tamm 

forma,  qua  Cftteris  super  bdtmum 
ffdi/icare pfrmitdlur.  Sec.  There  were 
besides  people  who  iiiado  a  trade  of 
letting  out  lodging's  to  strangprs,  as 
was  also  the  case  iit  Kome.  This  was 
called  canacidariam  exereere  {Diy. 
ix.  3y  6),  vliich,  of  coarse,  compre- 
hends the  lodgeri  living  in  the  plaoe. 
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ihottglits  were  banished,  people  used  to  bathe  as  their 
pleasare  alone  dictated,  and  not  merely  during  the  later 

hours  of  the  day.  Many,  indeed,  might  be  seen  splashing 
about  in  the  swimuiiug  baths  two  or  three  tinier  in  the 
course  of  the  day  :  hence  the  noise  uf  the  baths  was  end- 
less The  sp/icerutierium  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the 
exhilarated  ball-players  and  the  loud  groans  of  those 
who  were  swinging  the  heavy  leaden  weights,  and  the 
baths  re-echoed  with  the  splash  of  swiiiiiners,  or  the  sud- 
den plunge  of  divers,  llci  e  one  j>erson  was  cuuii)laccntly 
making  trial  of  his  voice  in  a  song,  there  another  \\  as 
^g<^g^  ^  hot  dispute,  or  perhaps  a  loud  cry  was  raised 
after  a  thief  who  had  been  detected  in  stealing  some  of 
fho  clothes  of  the  bathers.  If  the  hour  of  c(riia  or  pran- 
ilium  were  ap])roachiii<:^,  the  sellers  of  provi.Nion.s  niigliL  be 
heard,  offering  their  goods.  Libarii  with  sweet  cakes, 
mis/uiam  with  the  favourite  slices  of  toasted  honey-bread, 
botularii  with  sausages,  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the 
numerous  iahemm  about  the  baths,  with  eggs,  laducay 
lacericB,  and  other  dishes, — nil  lumliy  culoi^izing  the  exc  el- 
lence of  their  articles,  and  each  uttering  liis  commenda- 
tions in  his  own  peculiar  cry  ^^ 


^  Th«  whale  aoeeiint  is  from  Sea- 
eca  {Bp*  56)»  who  was  eorapelled  to 
hetr  tlu  diitorbaiiee. 

Tii«  more  affluent  were  attended 

to  the  l):itli  bv  ;i  slave,  who  not  oiilv 
i:irrii«l  the  neco.'-sary  utensils,  luit 
ai-rtj  watched  tbc  <  lotlics  of  his  mas- 
ter. So  says  Martial  (xii.  70),  of 
Aper  even,  who  was  by  no  means 
widthy:^ 

Llntea  fiant  Apro  Tatfus  earn  Terniala 

Et  Mipf»  togidun  Inaca  todoret  anui. 

There  were,  besides,  peTBoni  in  the 
baths  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
garment?,  captarii.  raiiH.  IHg.  i. 
16,  3:  AdMTtui  cap*ariM  quoqttt. 


qui  mtretde  ttrvanda  in  bntinei*  tc** 
timenia  stueipiuntf  Judex  eat  tonsti' 
tutu*  (pner.  rig.)   In  epite  of  this 

it  often  happened  that  the  Lalhew 
had  their  clothes  stolen  from  them. 
Plaat.  Mud.  ii.  3,  61  :— 

Sr"i!j'  til  I  t!nm  :  qni  it  l,iv:i1urn 
In  balhic^s  ibi  cum  mjduiu  sua  Tcstimuuta 

Tamcu  surripiunfar, 

CatuU.  30 :  0/ur  optime  balnear%9» 
rum.  ITenco  in  the  Pandects  there 
ii  n  Fprrinl  brnd,  \lvii.  17:  J)'^  fit' 
rihu.s  hiilntiii'tis,  Coiiip.  also  Petron. 
30,  where  the  slave  complains :  Sub- 
ducta  sibi  vestimenta  diapmsatoria  in 
balneo. 

ift  Just  as  wc  have  j^uple  crying 
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GalluB  took  advantage  of  the  morning  to  bathe^  as  an 
excursion  on  the  lake  with  Lyooris  had  been  arranged  for 
the  time  of  the  pfwuUvm,   The  decoration  of  the  saloons, 

e'^ix^cially  of  those  in  which  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  and 
ceiliiigs  were  not  exposed  to  injury  from  heat  or  damp, 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  similar  establishment  in 
the  metropolis.  The  natural  springs  were  warm,  but  there 
were  also  cold  baths  for  those  who  preferred  bathing  in 
clear  spring-water,  rather  than  in  the  muddy  white** 
streams  of  the  t/termm.  At  each  end  of  the  fHfjidarn'ui 
was  a  huge  lion's  head  of  bronze,  from  which  liowed  the 
water,  transparent  as  air,  into  large  marble-sided  cisterns 


their  warcB  in  the  streets,  so  were 
there  persons  of  this  description  to 
bo  loimd  in  the  baths,  as  ini'iifinnpfl 
by  Suneca  :  Jam  lilMitii  vat mn  tj<hi- 
tiwtioncSf  ct  botularium^  tt  citw/w- 
Imittm,  ei  omnes  popinartm  uuii- 
Uretf  mtrcem  suam  gmdom  H  ^- 
gignita  moeUUaiion*  tmdmtet.  We 
find  the  receipt  for  making  tlie  U6a 
in  CatOt  dg  Mu^iea,  75,  But  it 
was  not  always  of  such  simple  in- 
prcdicnts,  and  the  "word  frequently 
sevma  to  hp  identical  with  placenta. 
At  l«':ist  Jsid.  On)/.  \x.  2,  17,  snys : 
J'iuctitta  sunt^  qua  Jiunt  dc  Jayn\ 
quas  alii  liba  dicunl.  So  crmtula 
alsot  known  through  Horat.  Sot,  L  1, 
26,  denotes^  perhaps,  pastrjr-work 
genemllj,  dukia,  Comp.  Kupcrti, 
Jnven,  ix.  5.  The  explanation  of  the 
BchoHast  in  hotb  pasoagcs  is  simply 
plaetnl/c.  Mnny  pmon'>  t  >i>k  n  pro- 
muUio  in  the  bath.  Martial,  xii.  19: 
In  thermla  sumit  Lictucos,  ova,  lAccrtum. 

"We  may  conclade  from  Seneca,  Epi$t. 
61;  Qmmadmodum  inter  tortorcs  ha- 
hitare  fK</im,  tie  nee  inter  p'-piti'rs 
guidem,  and  Mart.  v.  "0,  that  there 
^fvf'  nil  sorts  of  cntinf^-honses  around 
tliu  buih^.    The  servants  from  these 


popina  used  to  oifor  thpir  eatabltM 

for  sale  in  tho  halls  of  the  hath. 
ThfT"  were  certainly  amon;^  thi-  ftt' 
ifci me  Ivinjr  annind  tlie  buth  at  Pom- 
pcii,  such  eating-houses. 

Perfectly  clear  water  was  a  nmin 
drsiderntum  at  the  bath,  and  it  seems 
that  thi  y  even  ch  ared  it  by  artificial 
means  \vlu;n  it  canio  muddy  through 
the  pipes.  Seneca  says,  Epist.  86,  of 
more  anekot  times  eompared  with 
bis  own:  Nec  rtjtm  cred^ant.,  in 
quam  ptrtudda  tarda  dtpontrint; 
and  of  Sotpio :  Nan  aacetti*  l«- 
oihatur^  sed  sape  turHda  et^  cum 
pltteret  vehementim^  pane  Intufrnfn. 
For  this  reason  Martial  commends 
the  purity  of  the  aqtm  Mnriia  in  tbo 
balneum  EiruHt,  vi.  4'2,  19: — 

QuiB  tain  caudicbt,  tam  screua  lueet, 
Vt  nuUaa  tbl  atuplettrU  uadu, 

Et  credas  vjvcuam  nitcro  Lygdou. 

Comp.  Stat.  i.  5,  51,  seq^j.  On  tVie 
contrary,  the  w:irm  spring's  of  liaito 
were  ot  a  muUUy  white.  Martiali 

vi.  -lo  :  — 

Dum  tibt  f  cUoos  indulgent,  Castrico,  Baife, 
Canaque  sulphureia  Ijnmplia  aatatur 
oqtiia. 

SuchwaBtheanaagementof  the 
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the  paitr-ooloured  stone  bottoms  of  wHch  might  be  clearly 

discerned.  At  intervals  attractive  pictures  were  placed, 
contrasting  with  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  walls", 
and  through  the  roof,  richly  adorned  with  reliefs,  the  1)1  no 
eky  was  reflected  in.  the  limpid  flood.  Gallus  entrusted  his 
clothes  to  the  slave  who  carried  after  him  the  ointment 
vessels,  strigi/eSf  and  linen  cloths**,  and  joined  in  the  plea- 
sures of  those  who  were  refreshing  tlieniselves  in  the  trans- 
parent waters.  After  which,  he  was  anointed  with  oils  of 
a  sweet  perfume  in  the  adjoining  fepidarium,  and  then 
went  to  conduct  Lycoris  on  the  intended  excursion. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Lucrine  lake*,  whence  these  expe- 
ditions generally  started,  Gallus  found,  among  many  others, 


ImIIi  detetibed  hj  Sidonioa,  FpisL 
it.  2:  Ih  ham       puemMt /immn 
9Hprreiii0  mtmtii  dieitum  et  mmU" 

ihu»  circumactU  per  extet^ora  na- 
tntorite  httera  cur  rat  urn  sex  fistula 
pr^,mint)itts  Itonum  simulaiis  capi- 
tihus  fjf'it)i'{i(nf,  qnm  tmnere  ingrr*nn 
f£,-u^  dviitiuin  cratttit  m^i'OS  oculo- 
rum  furor eSf  cerUu  etnricum  j'uba* 

The  fi'tfri'fnn'mn  in  Pompeii, 
too,  wn«  yellow,  though  notfumuhed 
with  paintiags. 

w  In  tbe  Mm.  Fia-Clm.  in.  1 

35,  we  see  such  a  alaro  carry!  n;^  an 
oil-flask  rad  stri^L  This  givM  a 
perfect  eooixiMiitary  on  Peinnp  t. 

126:— 

I,  puer,  et  atrlgUcs  Crispmi  nd  balnea 
defnr. 

»  T!ic  Lucrine  lake,  as  it  xrns 
callc  l,  was  nothin:x  but  a  hay  reach- 
it)g  lar  inl  irxl,  and  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  dam,  and  though 
often  called  hy  the  Koman  writers 
hau^  ii  Btned  by  the  Greelu,  kSKwoq, 
8m  StrabOy  v.  4  :  *0  Ik  AovpTvoc  itoK- 
woQ  wXarvvirai  y^X9*  Ba? JfV,  x^t"^^* 


tlpy6i»iV9Q  dwb  r^f  {|w  OaXarriic 

afia^tTov    w}inrtiar.     E'irirXovP  i* 

fi(v  a\OTjfJT0(,  ratv  offTpiuy  H  Otjpaf 
t^wv  cti^>f^oi'(ordrjji'.  Lake  Avernus 
was  coiiiu  t  tcd  with  it,  iV*.  Tof^ 
haiutQ  avvtxni  o  rt  AoKpli'o<;  kuX—o^ 
cat  ivtbii  TOVTOV  o  'Aopvog  xtftpovn' 
cop  irotiipr^v  avoXa/tfiavoiAitniy  fU' 
Xfii  Mttf^vow  y^v  a  wo  iriXoyiac 
ri;c  fifralv  Ki/irjc  avTov.  Oo 
both,  partiee  of  pluaisure  used  to  be 
made,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mar* 
tial,  i.  63,  3 

Diim  modo  LucrliiOt  modo  M  pwrmtttet 

Avcmo : 

\mt  rspofially  on  the  Lucrine  lake, 
whicli.  Irom  its  calmness,  was  also 
called  xUvjhum.    LI.  iii.  20,  20  :  — 

All  frhtuantes  jam  profectiis  ad  Baias 
IM^or  Lucrino  aaucuLatur  in  Bta^of 

Comp.  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  255,  seqq. 
Tiie  naviijiu  in  Cicero  and  Seneca 
allude  to  this,  and  on  tbu  aoooont  It 
u  called  by  Mart  vi.  48,  moUit  Im- 
erinm,  [Agri^  united  the  Lnorine 
and  ATeniian  lakee  with  the  sea. 
Die  Can.  xlviiL  60;  Siiefc.  Od.  16.] 
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the  boat  which  had  been  hired  for  hira.  It  was  the  pret- 
tiest there,  and  had  Aphrodite  herself  designed  it  for  her 
own  use,  she  would  not  have  decorated  it  otherwise^. 
The  gay  painting  of  the  planks,  the  purple  sails,  the 

rigging  em  wined  with  garlands  of  fresh  leaves  and  roj^cH, 
the  merry  music  sounding  from  the  jn  ow,  everything,  in 
short,  invited  to  joy  and  pleasure.  Tn  the  alter  part  of  the 
skiff,  a  purple  awning  was  erected  on  tall  thyrsus-staves, 
and  under  it  stood  a  richly  loaded  table,  offering  all  the 
enjoyments  of  u  most  perfect  pranilium  that  the  forum 
ctipcdinan'nni  of  Baife  could  supply. 

Lycoris  went  the  short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  lecficn^ 
whilst  Gallus  repaired  thither  on  foot  with  two  friends 
whom  he  had  accidentally  met..  The  lady  looked  lovely  as 
the  goddess  of  flowers  as  she  alighted.  Over  her  snow- 
white  tnnkn  were  thrown  the  ample  folds  of  an  amethyst- 
coloured  paUa  ;  round  her  hair,  which  was  most  skilfully 
arranged,  and  fastened  with  an  elegant  gold  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  winged  amor,  was  entwined  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
A  gorgeous  and  curiously  twisted  necklace  adorned  her  fair 
neck,  and  from  it  depended  a  string  of  pearls  also  set  in 
gold,  while  golden  bracelets,  in  the  form  of  serpents,  in 
whose  eyes  glittered  tiery  rubies,  encircled  her  well- 
rounded  arms.    Thus  led  by  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot 


The  skiffs  decked  vcith  various 
ornaments  are  likewise  mriitionf^fl 
by  Seneca,  J^p.  *>l  :  Jlabtiulat  uin  in 
piiUis  unquam  J'ltisse  in  Ulica  Ca- 
ioncin,  ut  pratemavijfmUsi  aduUtras 
dinumeraret  et  adspieeret  M  genera 
eymbarum  wriu  eoloribui  fiicta  et 
JUtitantem  tot  laeu  n»arii$;  ni  audirct 
cant^ium  noetuma  cmvieutt  The 
pnq>le  sails  are,  it  u  true,  not  men- 
tioned, yet  fiuch  a  species  of  luxury 
1!?  (a^ilv  conrpivablf*  at  IlniiB.  Call 
to  miml  only  what  Phny  writer  (\ix. 
1,  6)  of  Alexander's  fleet  and  of 
Antony :    Stupuerunt    litora  Jlatu 


n  rsicnloi  i  i  unplmte.  Vcfo  purpu- 
r>o  ad  Actnnn  cum  M.  Antonio  Cleo" 
pah  a  i  t,)) it  iOikiiupie  effugit.  And 
Caligula  had  vessels  built  of  still 
larger  size,  LUvmUaa^  vtrneoloriku 
vein,  Seneca's  ^otdi^Jtmtantgm  tato 
torn  rcaam,  cRii  scare^]^  ^ 
their  proper  acceptRtion,  but  seem 
rather  to  allude  to  the  companies 
garlanded  with  roses,  nnd  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  vosspIs.  The  words  in 
which  he  and  Cicero  iiu  iitiun  music 
on  board  of  vessels,  have  been  al- 
ready quoted. 
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first  ^,  in  compliance  with  the  warning  cry  of  the  boatmen, 
sLo  tutercd  the  festive  boat.  The  b'^rht  \o->(  I  started 
merrily  into  the  lake,  where  the  occupants  of  a  hundred 
others  exchanged  greetings  as  they  passed.  They  rocked 
for  some  hours  on  the  tranquil  mirror^  whilst  the  men 
indul^red  with  uncommon  reHsh  in  fresh  oysters  from  the 
lake,  which  thcv  wa^^hed  down  with  the  noble  i'al.  l  uiaii 
vrine.  They  then  returned  to  Baite,  where,  alter  another 
bath,  Gallus  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  the  abode  of  his 
love.  Its  stilluess  was,  however,  disturbed,  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  by  the  noise  of  the  ialenue,  and  the  serenade 
of  many  a  lover  ^,  siu^  ia^ ,  unheard,  at  the  closed  doors  of 
hi^  adored  one. 


^  It  vfts  one  of  the  innumemblo 

f!i;>^'.?-:itinn3  of  the  ancients  to  go 
with  the  n^'ht  foot  foremost  in'a  any 
pliicc.  I'ttron.  30.  Jlis  npUd  lO' 
iiii>t'itibu-<i  qttuiii  Ciuirfrnxr  tn  (rir/i- 
i.tutu  i>ifr<7re,  exdaiimvtt  loufi  ec 
p(u.tiSf  i£ui  super  hoc  ojjiciu  'i 
pofitm  :  Dextro  peek*  The  prec*  j>t 
of  Yitruviiu,  iii.  8,  is  worth  attention: 
GrMhu  in  fronU  etmititueudi  tunt, 
m/  semper  tint  imparet :  narnqm,  at  in 
d-xtro  pedt  primuM  ffradu*  a$ceHdi' 
tur,  tjUm  in  mmmo  temple  primus 


I  erit  pottendus,  JuTenal  hLm,  z.  6, 
I  allades  to  tbii, 

.  .  .  qi:Kl  tam  l>c<le  ilcxtro  c  'iic'i  i-:,  ut  t4 
Conatus  non  paeiiitiMl  Voti  j  -.e  jKiai-ti. 

Otlier  instances  have  l>L<.a  cited  by 
Braukb,  m  I'rop,  iii.  1,  U. 

^  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  tantntiutti  melurNa  con- 
n'n'a,  in  Seneca,  Bp,  51,  refer  only  to 
such  Bererunlcsi :  hut  at  all  events  tlie 
custom  is  a  \vcll-kiii»\vn  one,  and  they 
Ciiunot  be  omitted. 
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THE  DISPLEASURE  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

GALLUS  passed  a  few  days  at  Baioe  with  Lycoiis  and 
sonu'  IVionds,  wlio  ha])peiiod  to  he  there,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment oi  the  agreeable  diversions  of  which  the  place  aii'orded 
a  rapid  succession.     He  then  returned  to  his  villa,  where 
Lycoria  promised  soon  to  join  him.    Hence  all  were  in  a 
bustle  at  the  viUa,  some  in  arranging  the  apartments  des- 
Uued  for  the  lair  uii(\  in  the  most  pleasant  luannor  possible, 
others  in  decking  out  afresh  lier  favourite  spots  in  the 
park,  and  contriving  here  and  there  something  new  to 
surprise  her.  Galius  repaired  early  in  the  morning  to  that 
loTely  spot,  where,  amidst  a  cluster  of  rose-bushes,  a 
charming  statue  of  Flora  had  been  erected  during  his 
absence  ;  the  goddess  was  ])];i<'r(l,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
centre  of  her  kingdom,  holding  dominion  over  the  lovely 
creations  of  her  power.     She  was  clad  in  a  light  and 
almost  transparent  tunica,  loosely  confined  by  a  girdle 
which  had  carelessly  sunk  down  to  her  hips.    Her  left 
hand  gra<?pod  it^^  deeply-falliiiu"  horder,  in  sucli  a  iiiuaiier 
that  the  bloonnng  exuberance  of  the  figure  might  be  more 
than  guessed  at  ^ ;  her  right  hand  held  a  luxuriant  garland 


1  The  beautiful  torto  found  at  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  and  known  as  the 
Farncse  Flora,  tenred  as  tlio  niotlel 
for  tliis  description.  JIns.  Jiorh.  ii. 
!  Ji.  2n.    The  iiiasUr- works  of  Gre- 


flAinetimes  spoiled  by  the  ineompe* 
ti'iiCT  of  the  persons  employed,  as  the 

Ti  tj(}(jrdHs  et  puer  of  Aristides  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10,  36);  and  it  was  fortunate 
when  the  f  xquisitenrs8  of  the  work 


'  ian  art  were  oftrn  mutilated  before  drtcrn  d  artists  from  atteraptinj^  to 
they  came  to  li-mr',  xvliero  skillul  ,  render  it  complete,  as  was  the  case 
artiits  were  fui  iuuau  ly  found  to  re-    with  the  Venus  of  Apclles :  cujm 


utore  tbem.  So  sajs  Pliny  xxxvi  J. 
4,   TimathH  manu   Diana  JRoma 

est  in  TsahiiOf  ApoUinit  cletubro,  eni 


in/i  rionm  parfm  corrupfam  tr/f- 
etretf  ntm  potuit  r^eriri.  We  must 
not  be  astonished  at  finding,  even  at 


tl.tvo  rapitt  rcposuit  AMlamtu  Evan-  that  period,  a  head  after  life  set  on 
4€r»   I*ictures  too  vere  restored^  but  1  an  ideal  statae ;  although  it  was  net 
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of  flowers,  destined^  it  would  to  encircle  the  temples 
of  a  111  i-r  lnv«  Iv  head,  the  position  of  wliich  in  this  spot 
had  a  particular  siguiiicancy.  Gailu.s  liud  purckased  a 
splendid  specimen  of  art  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  had 
supplied  the  wanting  head  by  that  of  his  beautiful  mistress. 
The  likeness  of  Lycoris  was  well  caught,  and  whatever 
mig-ht  have  been  the  conception  of  the  origiiuil  sculptor, 
the  txpression  of  the  countenance,  as  it  now  stood,  corre- 
sponded admirably  with  the  blooming  figure  and  propor- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  statue. 

Oallus  was  occupied  in  giving  some  additional  orders 
about  the  suiTounding  scene,  when  a  slave  announced  that 
n  courier  from  I*oni2)onius  had  arrived,  and  debired  to  speak 
with  him.  lie  seemed  to  be  in  haste,  it  was  added,  for  ho 
had  travelled  in  a  light  eisium  K  Gallus  commanded  him 
to  be  introduced,  and  awaited  his  appearance  with  some 
uneasiness,  as  he  thought  that  something  important  must 


tiU  tomevhat  later  that  the  scandal- 
ous abuses  of  the  Avorks  of  Grecian 
art  became  prevalent;  when,  f.»r  in- 
stance, Caligula  dr><;i'^(^d  ])];iciiig  a 
head  of  himsolf  up^n  tlio  Olympic  j 
Zeus  by  rhidiua,  iSuet.  C'al.  22,  67 ; 
vbcQ  CUudiu^  caused  the  head  of 
Alexander  to  be  ettt  out  of  a  picture 
hy  Apetlee,  and  that  of  Angaatns  to 
be  nibetitiited  for  it,  Flin.  xixr.  10, 
36 ;  and  when  Comroodus  set  the 
head  of  himself  upon  a  colossus  110 
ftct  liitrh.  (not  that  of  Khodi-s  which 
has  ntviT  been  set  up  ai^nin,  but  that 
which  Ni  ro  taused  ZfiKulorus  tfy  erect 
as  a  pot  ii. lit  ot  hiiii^eir,  and  which 
was  changed  under  Vespasian  or 
Hadrian  into  a  god  of  the  sun,)  Plin. 
xuiT.  7, 18 ;  Spart.  Biadr,  19 ;  Lam- 
pi-il.  Commod,  17;  Herodian,  i.  15. 
It  does  not  matter  bore  whether  the 
Farnt>e  statue  really  represents  a 
Flura.  on  whicli  point  opinions  differ, 
ai  there  is  no  nioion  why  tlm  god- 

u 


des8  night  not  at  least  hare  been 
reprsKuted  in  such  a  manner. 

*  Aug^i-'tn'^  had,  it  is  true,  estab- 
j  lished  a  kiml  of  post  communication 
between  the  provmci"?  and  Rome,  but 
only  for  the  hu^siucsa  of  tiie  gtjite. 
Suet.  Ang.  49.   Et  quo  eeUnu$  ae 

poiHtf  quid  in  provinoia  qtufm  gtf^ 
retur,  juventtprimo  mUci*  uUenmUtB 

per  militat  es  viatf  dehinc  veMetUa  de- 

pnsiuit  Commoditu  id  vitum  ut  ut 
qui  (I  hen  eidan  pa'/ernnt  literan  in- 
terroffari  t^noqm-^  sic  quid ns  exi^erent, 
posse  tit.  Tbe  state  post  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  great  improvement — Thtre 
were  also  eonriers.  It  is  Tory  natural 
that  private  persona  in  ni^ent  cases 
sh<juld  have  despatched  iahtUarii  in 
vehicles  which  were  easily  obtained 
in  the  towns  along  the  great  roads. 
Sec  tlic  ExcursuB  on  the  Leetiea  and 
Curriatfet, 
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have  happened  to  cause  Pomponius  to  despatch  a  special 

messcnsjor,  instead  of  availing  liiinself  of  the  constant 
communication  that  took  place  between  the  villa  and  his 
house  in  Rome. 

The  iabellarim  having  entered  and  delivered  his  letter, 
and  the  seal  having  been  found  correct,  Gallus  cut  asunder 
(he  thread.     The  tablet  contained  only  a  few  words. 

«•' 

*  Cirsar  is  in  the  worst  possible  humour,'  wrote  Pomponius; 

*  severe  decrees  against  you,  and  even  banishment,  are 
talked  of.  Hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Borne,  in  order 
by  your  presence  to  prevent  the  impending  blow,  or,  if  too 
late  for  that,  to  take  measures  for  rendering  it  ineffec" 
tuul.  Calpurnius  is  beside  himself,  and  thinks  of  not  bin  f** 
but  revenge.  You  can  count  on  him  and  liie  rest  ol 
us  : — but  speed.' 

The  iabeUarius  had  stealthily  watched  hun  whilst  he 
was  reading  these  lines,  and  seemed  prepared  for  the  deep 
im])resvion  which  was  visible  in  every  feature  of  the  as- 
tounded (jullus.  *  AVliat  answer  sludl  I  take  fn  my  master 
inquired  he  of  the  latter,  who  seemed  struck  dumb. 

*  Take  him  my  thanks,'  replied  Gallus,  collecting  him- 
self, *  and  inform  him  that  I  shall  soon  be  in  Rome  myself.' 

The  slave  departed.  *  Impossible  !  *  cried  Gnllus,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Chresimus,  who  had  just  appmuc  liud. 

*  What  guilt  will  they  charge  me  with  ?  Have  we  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  a  tyrant's  bad  humour  and  irritability 
shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  driving  a  free  and  deserving 
man  into  want  and  wretchedness  ?  No,  no  !  Pomponius,  in 
his  anxiety  for  liis  friend's  fate,  paints  in  tuo  gloomy 
colours.    Do  you  not  think  so,  Chresimus  ?  *  • 

The  old  domestic  tremblingly  returned  the  letter,  and 
tears  tilled  his  eyes.  '  The  gods  send  thiis  blow,'  said  he, 
with  stifled  accents ;  '  but  there  is  no  lack  of  wicked  men, 
and  of  false  friends,  also,'  added  he  significantly. 

*  Foolish  suspifion  I  *  repbed  GaUus.  *  Are  von  bke 
Lvcoris,  who  not  lon^j  since  triiul  to  criminate  mv  friend  l** 
Can  you  not  be  convinced  by  this  letter^  which  gives  me 
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timely  warning,  while  so  many,  under  far  greater  obliga- 
tions  to  me,  carelessly  allow  the  precious  moments  to 
elapse  without  sending  information  of  my  danger  ? ' 

•  That  Pompunias should  have  gained  earlier  iutcUijrcnce 
of  it  lliuu  niy  vigilant  Leoiiidas,  who  knows  a  liuiidred 
ways  of  catching  what  people  bay  of  you,  is  exactly  what 
astonishes  me.  Would  he  have  been  less  speedy  in  giving 
you  information  ? ' 

*  Enough  ! '  said  Gallns,  angrily.  '  Prepare  for  departure. 
You  must  accompany  me.  Select  the  lightest  mium  I 
liave,  and  soiid  off  one  of  my  Niimidians  in  advance,  to 
order  everywhere  the  necessary  relavs  of  horses.  Above  all, 
take  care  that  no  one  learns  the  cause  of  my  journey.' 


Chresimus  was  right.  No  one  but  Pomponius,  who  had 

himself  devised  the  secret  treacherv  by  which  Ci  alius  was 
to  fall,  could  have  obtaiiu  d  such  early  intellif,^ence  of  tlio 
success  of  his  schemes.  Nevertheless^  his  plans  had  only 
half  succeeded ;  for  heavy  as  were  the  complaints  brought 
against  Gallus,  and  skilfully  as  his  unguarded  expressions 
had  been  made  use  of  to  prove  him  a  traitor  and  parti- 
cipator in  a  conspiracy,  yet  Augustus  had  not  been  able 
to  prevail  upon  himself  to  annihilate  one  wlioni  he  had 
formerly  esteemed.  Largus  and  Pomponius  had  counted 
on  his  banishment^  but  Augustus  had  confined  himself 
to  forbidding  the  accused  to  Tisit  his  palace,  or  stay  in  his 
provinces 

80  far,  his  accusers  had  not  gained  much;   but  they 


Suet.  Aug.  76.  Ob  ingraium  et 
mahvoiutn  a>ninuin  duino  t(  provi}^- 
eiin  tv.is  iuttrdixit.  AuL'Hstus  often 
did  tbi*.  Svneca  {de  Ir<u  iii.  2M)  le- 
latts  of  Tiniairencs,  who  had  bpukcii 
agaiusl  him  :  S^pe  illunx  C<esar  tno- 
nuit,  ut  modtratku  iiitgua  utert' 
iur:  perurtratiti  domo  §m  utUr^ 


dixit.    Tiberiui  njs,  (Tac.  Ann, 

iii.  12\  odrro  aeponamqne  a  dumo 
fU'fi,  et  prir-itits  inimicitias  non  ri 
principis  uiciscar ;  and  ib.  vi.  29, 
Morem  fuisse  majurilus^  quotient 
dirmurwt  amicitias,  inUrdiirre  do- 
mo fumqueJUtm  fratia  potm,  Un* 
der  Attgusttu  such  a  renounceiiMnt 
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lioped  that  m  his  exasperation  he  would  be  led  on  to 
farther  steps,  which  might  form  the  basis  of  severer  ac- 
cusations. On  this  account  his  presence  at  Rome  was  de- 
sirable, and  so  Pomponius  had  tried  to  convince  him  of  the 

iiccessit}'-  of  returning  thither,  before  the  imperial  edict 
was  made  kiiuwn.  On  the  very  first  report  of  it,  Leonidus 
had  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  Gall  us  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. This  man  met  him  on  the  road  to  Bome,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  position  in  which  matters  stood. 

Though  in  some  measure  deriying  comfort  from  the 
assurance  that  extreme  measures,  such  as  ljani.>]iment, 
with  its  attendant  ills  of  want  and  misery,  were  not  to 
be  feared,  yet  the  humiliation  of  his  position  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  his  mind.  Banishment  would  have 
bowed  him  down  deeply,  but  the  disgrace  of  being  for- 
bidden the  house  of  him  to  wliose  exaltation  lie  had  so 
niainlv  contributed,  whose  confidant  in  Hirhter  as  well  as 
more  important  affairs  he  had  always  been,  and  the  thought 
of  being  viewed  by  his  arrogant  rivals  with  scorn,  as  a 
fallen  favourite,  awoke  his  pride  in  all  its  intensity.  The 
news  made  a  diflferent  impression  on  Cliresinuis,  who  sym- 
pathising heartil}-  with  Lis  loi'd,  yet  hoped  tliat  .Vua-ustus 
would  soon  be  convinced  of  the  invaliditv  of  the  aeeusa- 
tions,  and  that  Gallus  might,  by  the  intercession  of  true 
friends,  be  restored  to  his  former  position. 

By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  had  reached 
Rome,  where  the  domestics,  who  had  been  left  tliere,  in- 
formed by  the  ^'umidian  courier  of  their  master's  return. 


of  friendship  {renunciarc  nmicitinm) 
■wns  not  followed  by  the  desertion  of 
others.  Of  Timagf^nc*?,  Sonera  s^avs : 
J*'iHffa  in  cnutnbi.  rtiio  J'olii'Oiis  A.u- 
lui  cuiiJiinuUf  uc  tota  ciritate  dilec- 
iu$  est :  nullum  iiii  limcn  prcoclusa 
CetmrU  dmu»  ahtnlit^^Ifemo  ami- 
t^iam  txtmuit ;  nemo  quaii/ul- 
ffuntum  refngiu  t&  Senecft's  time 
it  was  therefore  clearly  otherwue.— 


Although  Gallus  was  r  i'  l  lden  to 
reside  in  tlx*  ]m  ovincos  of  Atic^ustus, 
(Sijot.  47;  Dio  C;i-.  Hii.  V2,)  thrre 
\v;is  notliini;  to  ])vevcut  him  Irorn 
roniaiuing  in  II' -ni'-  and  Italy.  Clau- 
dius was  the  {iist  to  is^sue  the  decree: 
ut  /li,  quibu*  a  mttgtttratilna  prO" 
VMcitB  interdieeretitur,  wbe  qut>qki$ 
et  IMa  tubmovereniun  Suet.  CUiud, 
23. 
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were  waiting  for  Mm.  Gaiins  did  not  receive  the  imperial 
edict,  as  it  had  been  sent  to  liis  rilla,  but  theie  was  no 
doobt  abont  the  fact  of  its  baring  been  tssoed*  and  acme 

even  t  rolessed  to  have  already  ob^^rvtxl  the  efiocts  of  this 
declaration  oi  Augustus.  GuIIus  re><>lved  to  consult  his 
friends  on  the  following  dav  m  to  the  line  of  conduct  be:^t 
adapted  to  his  difficult  situation. 

Tbe  moniini^  of  this  dar  was  far  more  qmet  than  was 
usual  in  tbe  boose  of  Gallos.  Tbe  sunbeams  were  alreadv 
gliaiiiing*  into  the  sleepi!.u*-;:partmeiit,  where  Gullus  lay 
awake,  contem|'Iating  more  valmlr  ?he  pi ^ible  conse- 
quences of  liis  niisiortune,  when  old  L  hre^iinus  cuutiou^y 
opened  the  door,  lifted  the  cnrtain,  and  saluted  bis  master, 
whom  be  bad  expected  to  find  still  asleep.  '  You  look  ill, 
Cbresimus,'  said  Gallus.  '  Doubtless  your  anxiety  for  me 
has  prevented  you  from  sleepinij:  but  be  calm.  Aiu  r  all. 
what  does  it  matter  whether  the  house  of  Augustus  is  opou 
to  me  or  not  ?  I  shall  still  continue  to  be  what  1  now  am ; 
and  if  any  one  treats  me  baugbtily,  I  shall,  be  assured, 
meet  him  with  all  befitting  disdain.' 

*  I  would  agree  with  you,  my  lord/  replied  Chresimus, 
'if  iiMthiug  more  were  at  stake  than  retirement  from 
the  <i'kii(lour  of  imperial  favour,  into  the  obscurity  of  pri- 
vate life ;  but  take  care,  lest  the  present  misfortune  prove 
the  forerunner  of  sadder  occurrences.  Will  not  your  modcr- 
ation  be  interpreted  into  defiance  ?  Will  not  your  foes  bo 
stimulated,  bv  the  success  thev  have  ijiuned,  to  m  w  acts  of 
treachery,  and  at  last  induce  the  venal  senate  to  utter  its 
verdict  against  you,  whether  guilty  or  not  ?  Oh  I  *  con- 
tinued he,  more  earnestl3%  as  he  perceived  the  effect  his 
words  had  produced, '  hear  the  counsel  of  a  faithful  servant. 
Divest  yourself  of  all  the  in8i<?nia  of  the  distinction  befit- 
tin*?  your  rank  Throw  carelessly  around  you  the  worst 
and  ohhv^t  fof/a  you  can  tind,  and  pubb'cly  display  the 
sorrow  with  which  the  interdict  has  filled  3'ou.' 

•  In  the  mmf  manner  rt"  in  timf'«  i  puM'r  or  <}<>!n'"^tif  rnlninitit'*,  t1io 
of  diatress  aad  uiouruiiig,  wlieihti  lur  i  t>uilciers  leattiicd  tlati  uiUictiou  by 
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'  IIow  I  '  retorted  Gallus,  '  humble  myself,  and  go  about 
in  dirty  gariuents,  like  a  criminal,  and  beg  for  mercy  ! ' 

*  It  woidd  only  be  for  a  short  time/  said  the  servant. 
'  Apply  to  those  who  have  most  influence  with  Augustus. 
Let  Txrgil  speak  for  you ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  in  restoring,  though 
in  appoarance  only,  the  foriiuT  relations  belwoou  you,  you 
can  hiugh  at  your  enemies,  and  in  the  retirement  of  private 
life  escape  from  their  intricrurs ! ' 

The  warmth  with  which  the  faithful  old  man  uttered 
these  words,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
lord.  Gallus  even  appeared  on  the  point  of  resolving  to 
fcllnw  the  judicious  counsel,  when  a  cubicalarius  an- 
nounced that  Pompouius  had  called,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  Ohresimus  prepared,  although  very  unwillingly, 
to  withdraw.  '  Oh !  listen  not  to  him,  I  conjure  you,'  were 
his  words,  as  the  slave  disappeared  to  admit  the  visitor : 
*  follow  not  the  advice  tliat  ho  will  vou.  Would  that 
Lycoris  wore  here  !  She  appears  to  icnow  some  Mcret  re- 
lating to  him,  and  intended  ?^eeking  an  opportunity  at  the 
villa,  of  confiding  it  to  you.'  Pomponius  entered.  At  a 
sign  from  his  master,  Ohresimus  slowly  retired ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  read  in  his  coimtenance  the  curse  that  was  hanging 
ou  liis  lips. 

The  secret  conference  had  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
when  Pomponius  at  length  qiutted  the  chamber.  Ohresi- 
mus, on  re-entering,  discovered  his  master  walking  to  and 
fro,  in  a  strong  state  of  excitement.    *  I  will  go  abroad, 

Ohresimus,*  said  he.  *  Send  Eros  with  mv  clothes.  Bid 
him  select  the  whitest  and  broadest  toga,  and  the  tunica  of 


sedulous  neglect  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance; so  they,  over  whom  the 
danger  of  a  heavy  aceusatioii  was  im- 
pending, appeared  in  sony  apparel, 
with  disordered  hair,  and  dirested  of 
all  insignia  and  omaments,  tordidaii. 


LIt.  vi.  20.  The  iustance  of  Cicero 
is  Icnomi,  Pint.  80 :  Ktvivvt'Omp  ody 
cat  iiuxS/itvo^  iaOFiTa  fifn^WaU  «m 
ffM/ii|C  dvawXttat  irepifwv  licirtvi  ro» 
iiiliov.  Gomp.  t^*  31 ;  Dio  Caaa, 
zsxriii  IG. 
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the  brightest  purple.  Not  a  word,  old  man !  Tour  adTice 
was  well  meant,  but  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  de« 

ineanini2r  -rnvsclf.    Send  J^ius  to  mo.' 

The  slave  came  with  the  tunica y  followed  by  two  otliera 
bearing  the  togny  already  folded  in  the  approved  fai^hion, 
whilst  a  fourth  placed  the  purple  dress-shoes  near  the 
seat.  Eros  first  girded  the  under-garment  afresh,  then 
threw  over  his  master  the  upi  ur  fumca,  taking  particular 
care,  as  he  d  id  so,  that  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven  into 
it"  miglit  fall  exactly  acru.ss  the  centre  of  the  breast ;  for 
custom  did  not  perpiit  of  this  garment  being  girded.  lie 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  another  slave,  hung  one  end  of 
the  tor/a  J  woven  of  the  whitest  and  softest  Milesian  wool, 
over  the  kit  shoulder,  so  as  to  i'Al  far  below  the  knee,  and 
cover  with  lis  Iblds,  wliicli  gradually  became  more  wide, 
the  whole  of  the  arm  down  to  the  hand.  The  right  arm 
remained  at  liberty^  as  the  voluminous  garment  was  passed 
at  its  broadest  part  imder  fhe  arm,  and  then  brought  for- 
ward in  front ;  the  umbo,  already  arranged  in  an  inge- 
nious fashion,  being  laid  obli(|uuly  across  the  breast  so  that 
tlie  well-rounded  sinus  almost  reached  tlie  knee,  and  tlio 
lower  half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone,  whilst  the 
remaining  portion  was  once  more  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  hung  down  over  the  arm  and  back  of  the 
person  in  a  mass  of  broad  and  regular  folds.   Eros  was 


*  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Dress 
cf  the  Men,  for  a  description  of  the 
darii  lotus  and  angustits.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Galliis  possi^ssed 
the  jus  lati  cluvi,  siuce  he  Mds  not 
entitled  to  it  either  by  birth  or  office, 
and  AQgastas  had  made  him  praefect 
of  Egypt  becaiiM  ha  did  not  belong 
totheofdbamoldfiM.  To  theta  alone 
did  the  JUS  lati  eUtvi  belong ;  see  Dio 
Cass.  Hx.  4,  where  be  says  of  Calij^ula: 
Kai  nniv  ai'Tojv  (ru/»»  iTnrfwv)  Kai 


aiav  iatpx^t^^^^t  xpfjeOai  ri  Iwl 

yap  fiouoiQ,  utQ  iotKt  7rwc<  rolr  Ik 
Tuv  (iovXfvrtKov  f^fuXuv  ytytffifiivotg 
TovTo  nouip  t^r^i' ;  sto  also  the  in- 
scription found  in  Asia.  Ovid  had 
ah  endy  before  this  received  the  right ; 
Ti-i»l,  iv.  10,  28#  mduiturqu$  htmf- 
ros  eutn  lata  purpura  eiuvo  ;  he  again 
however  cither  lost  or  resigned  it 
vohintarily,  because  he  was  not  of 
sulhcieutly  hi^h  rank,  t'b.  v.  35  :  r/avi 
motfiiira  coacfa  est^  Majus  (rat  Hos- 
tru  viribus  illud  onus. 
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occupied  for  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  eacii  iuld  luto 
its  approved  position,  but  this  being  accomplished,  he 
reached  for  his  lord  the  polished  hand-mirror,  whose  thick 
silver  plate  reflected  every  image  with  perfect  clearness. 
Galhis  ca.st  but  u  single  glance  on  it,  allowed  his  fcLt  to  be 
installed  into  the  tall  shoes,  latched  with  fourlbld  tliongs, 
pluced  on  his  fingers  the  rings  he  had  taken  overnight®, 
and  ordered  Ohrcsimus  to  be  summoned. 

*  You  accompany  me/  said  he  to  Chresimus,  who  was 
just  entering.  *I  intend  visiting  some  shops  in  the  Forum ^ 
tu  purchase  a  few  presents  for  lA'coris,  in  order  to  surprise 
her  on  her  return  ;  give  instructions,  thcrelore,  for  four  of 
my  most  imposing-looking  slaves  to  follow  me.  No  orders 
require  to  be  given  about  my  dinner,  as  I  must  keep  my 
promise  to  Lentulus,  who,  with  all  his  folly,  is  not  one  of 
those  who  trouble  themselves  as  to  whether  Augustus  be 
displeased  with  me  or  not.  Here,'  continued  he,  as  lie 
opened  a  closet  ^  took  out  two  purses,  and  sealed  it  up 
again  with  the  key-iing,  Met  the  slaves  take  this  gold 
with  them ;  I  hope  it  will  be  enough ;  if  not,  we  must  see 


*  Although  they  kept  the  signet, 
ring  on  at  nighti  for  fear  of  its  being 
maJe  unfair  use  of,  yet  this  was  not 

theCBSo  with  tho<ic  whidi  wmvc  menly 
rtrnamcntHl.  Hence  Mart.  xi.  oO, 
nieiitioni?  it  as  snmrthiTiij  pnrtiffilrir 
in  Charisiauus,  tiec  node  ponit  anutf- 
lot* 

f  In  the  most  frequented  streets 
and  places  of  Rome,  tabmmm  vere 
erected  against  the  houses  and  public 
buildin<:'^ ;  also  against  the  Fornm. 
Jut.  vii.  132. 

Peiqne  forum  juvenes  Iragopronit  aasorc 

Medos, 

Emtimis  pucrofl,  argentuiu,  murrlxina, 

Afkcr  Agrippa  had  completed  the 
Septa  Jutia,  the  most  splendid  maga- 


zines were  to  be  found  there.  At  least 
Martial  says  of  them,  it.  60, 

Hie  ubl  Roma  suas  aurea  vent  opes, 

From  this  epigram  almost  the  whole 
of  this  description  is  taken* 

*  The  ami,  or  mrnariumt  wherein 

money  was  deposited,  was,  as  in  t'le 
cai^e  of  tlie  a'll<e  and  other  repositories, 
ii'tt  only  locked,  but  alsn,  fi'tm  tiiis 
not  being  considered  sullicienr  se- 
cuiity,  had  a  seal  placed  uixjii  it. 
Plant.  Epid.  ii.  3,  3. 

Qnin  ox  ocohiso  ntquo  obsignato  annai  io 
Dccutio  argentum    tuuturu,  quautum 
mihl  lubet. 

For  this  purpose  there  was  moMlf  a 
s'gnet  attached  to  the  key-riuj*,  of 
which  great  numbers  are  still  extant. 
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whether  Alphias "  will  giTc  credit  to  the  fallen  &Toiirite.' 
Chredmus  took  the  gold  in  silence,  and  departed. 

Galliis  had  good  reasons  for  select  in  the  fabemcn  of 
the  Forum  as  tlie  direction  of  his  morning's  walk.  Irri- 
tilted  by  Pomponius,  who  had  insinuated  much  about  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  distin- 
guished circles,  he  fancied  he  could  not  hotter  evince  his 
indifference  to  the  interdict,  than  by  appearing  in  all  the 
splendour  of  his  order,  at  the  very  focus  of  lilb  and  bustle, 
and  that,  too,  for  no  weightier  purpose  than  to  purchase 
ornaments  and  trinkets  for  a  liber tim.  He  soon  per- 
ceived, as  he  stalked  along  the  streets,  what  a  difference 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  single  word  from  the  Em- 
peror. ^Icuiy,  who  at  former  times  pressed  foruard  to 
meet  him,  passed  along  unconcernedly  or  shyly,  without 
noticing  him.  Proud  patricians,  who  had  no  other  merit 
to  boast  of,  but  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  whose  images 
adorned  the  atrium,  oast  scornful  looks  upon  him,  whilst 
their  slaves  pointed  at  him  with  their  fingers.  Kow  and 
then  onlv  would  some  worthy  citizen  or  intimate  frieiul 
approach,  to  express  their  sympathy  by  a  hearty  shake  oi' 
the  hand* 

Without  apparently  observing  these  indications  of  base- 
ness and  paltry  timidity,  GkJlus  strode  proudly  through 

the  ?>;treets,  and  careless  of  the  crowds  that  beset  the 
Forum,  entered  the  sliops  where  all  tlie  valuables  that 
Streamed  into  Home  from  the  most  remote  regions,  lay 
stored  up  in  rich  profusion.  These  tabemw  never  lacked 
a  number  of  visitors.  They  were  frequented  not  only  by 
such  as  really  intended  to  make  purchases,  but  also  by 
those  who,  full  of  repining  at  not  possessing  all  the  eostly 
articles    devoured  thcni  with  greedy  gaze,  demanded  to 


•  Alpbinstra'^  the  name  of  the/ce- 
mrtUor,  known  from  Hor.  Upod.  ii., 
who  ner  d  not  however,  as  k  here  in- 
tended,  liave  Ueeu  an  atgeniarius. 


The  sorrowful  feelings  whirh 
arose  in  the  minds  of  many  on  behold- 
in;^  these  di^plar^  of  finery,  is  b-  ;ia- 
tifully  described  by  MarlkU,  x.  bO. 
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see  ©ven'tliing,  made  offers  for  some  of  the  go(^(ls,  and 
ordered  others  to  be  put  aside,  as  if  chosen  ;  whilst  others 
pointed  out  slight  defects,  or  regretted  that  they  did  not 
quite  suit  their  purpose,  and,  after  all,  went  awny,  without 
])urt'liusiiig  auyihing  beyond  mere  trifles.  lii  ilie  tahpnias 
of  i1k'  sLiTe-merchaiits  particuUii-ly,  there  were  per&uns 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  becoming  purchasers,  penetrated 
into  the  interior,  where  the  most  beautiful  slaves  were 
kept,  in  order  that  they  might  be  out  of  sight  of  ordi< 
nary  visitors. 

Passing  these  tabernwj  Gallus  entered  one  where  costly 
furniture  was  exposed  for  sale :  expensive  cedar-tables, 
carcfidly  covered  and  supported  by  strong  pillars,  veneered 
with  ivory ;  dinner  couches  of  bronze,  richly  adorned  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  inlaid  with  costly  tortoise-shell.  Be- 
sides these,  were  traprzophorm  of  the  most  beiuitiiul  mar- 
ble, with  exquisitely-worked  griffins,  seats  of  cedar-wood 
and  ivory,  candelabra  and  lamps  of  the  most  various 
forms,  vases  of  all  sorts,  costly  mirrors,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects,  sufficient  to  furnish  more  than  one  house  in 
map:nificent  style.  Some  one  who  hardly  meant  to  be  a 
])urLli;is('r,  was  just  getting  the  covers  removed  IVoin  some 
of  the  cedar-tables  by  the  attendant,  but  he  found  they 
were  not  spotted  to  his  taste.    A  hexaelinon  ^  of  tortoise* 


riomt  Eron,  quottos  mwttAmm  poeula 

Insplcit,  aut  pueros,  noblUusre  dtnmi, 
Et  gcmltus  Lmoducit  dejwctorc,  qiiwi  nou 
Tuta  niis«r  oofimat  Sopto  leratque  do- 
uum. 

QuAm  multi  fftetunt,  quod  Eroa,  aed  lu< 

luiiic  hi  ceo  ! 
Way  major  UcryioM  ridetk  et  intuB 

li.i1.ct. 

For  tli(>  iiicniiin^  of  Iho  word 
hextirUw'ii ,  con-uli  tiic  Mxruiaiis  on 
77. f  Ti  icluna.  litre  again  the  words 
of  Martial's  often-quoted  cpijjnim 
(it.  CO)  are  the  ground-vork  of  the 
dci^criptii/ii: 


Et  testudlTienra  men?;!'?  qnator  hcx.icUiUBI 
lagcmuit  citro  uou  satis  csao  £uo. 

From  ihis  epigram  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  objects  exposed  for 
eale  in  these  tabtrnm,  Mamnrra  there 
goes  about  inspecting  OTcry  thiDg, 
uml  finding  sonu'thing  to  blame  in 
fvprrthiiTj,  even  in  the  statues  of 
rul)ikiu!i,  liitu  bt  U'Cts  ten  Myrrhiue 
vases,  cheapens  other  things,  jn-e- 
tium  /tfi^— which  ciuitom  seems  to 
have  been  as  common  in  Rome  as 
amongst  onr^elvcs,— end  at  last  buvs 
two  miserable  glasses  for  an  as. 
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shell  seemedy  Ixowever,  to  attract  him  amazingly,  but,  after 
measuring  it  three  or  four  times,  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
'  That  it  was,  alas !  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the  cedar- 
table  for  whit  li  lie  had  intended  it.'  Jlaving  caused  sevcTul 
otber  objects  to  bo  reached  down  from  their  places  against 
tbf  wall,  he  at  last  departed  without  buying  anything. 
GaUus,  in  his  turn,  looked  oyer  the  stock,  but  seeing 
nothing  adapted  for  a  present  to  Lycoris,  left  the  shop, 
and  went  into  another.  In  this,  precious  metals  of  Corin- 
tbian  brass,  statues  byPoIycletus  and  Lv>ippns,  eoRtly  tri- 
pods with  groups  ot"  figures  in  bronze,  and  siinilaj-  objects, 
were  dispLiyod.  He  thence  proceeded  to  that  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  kept  for  sale  the  best  selection  of  gorgeous 
trinkets.  Beautiful  vessels  of  gold  and  silver ;  goblets,  of 
precious  stones  or  genuine  murrha  ;  ingenious  manufac- 
tLuua  in  crlass,  and  Trtanv-coloui  cd  carpets  from  Babylon 
and  Alexandria ;  pearl  ornaments  lor  iemales,  and  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones;  rings  set  with  magnificent  camoos» 
engraved  emeralds  and  beryls ;  and  many  other  precious 
wares,  were  exhibited  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  difficult 
to  clioose. 

Gallus  selected  a  pair  of  pearl  ear-drops  of  great  value, 
a  neck  ornament  of  the  most  beautiful  ekdrum^  a  pair  of 
pretty  glass  vessels,  and  one  of  the  richest  carpets.  He 
then  despatched  Ohresimus  to  the  Vtcus  Tmcus  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  best  silk  robes.  *  Send  the  slave  with  my 
Ui'iiin;^'-  apparatus  to  the  liouse  of  I ortunatus *V  said  he; 
*  also  my  sandals,  and  a  a^nl/iesi.^ ;  I  am  now  going  to  call 
upon  a  iriend.'  With  these  words  he  dismissed  his  domestic, 
who  obeyed  in  silence,  and  took  charge  of  the  ornaments, 
while  two  of  the  slaves  bore  off  the  remainder  of  the  pur- 
chases.   The  others  followed  their  lord. 


Fortuoatus,  the  owner  of  a  baincim  vuritorium^  mentioned  by  MartiaU 
ii.  14,  ii. 
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f  pHE  hour  of  the  OBna  had  arrived,  and  by  the  activity 
of  his  very  numerotis  slaves  everything  was  prepared 
in  the  house  of  Lentulus  for  a  grand  reception  of  guests. 


^  Of  all  the  matters,  tvhich,  in 
punoance  of  the  plan  of  this  vvuik, 
should  be  touched  upon,  none  appear 
of  80  critical  a  nature  as  tbe  deecrip- 
ttoD  of  a  Roman  banquet,  and  yet  it, 
abore  all  other  .  i :  ht  not  to  be  omit- 
ted, eonaidering  the  importance — 
not  merely  in  the  latest  times — that 
was  attached  to  rvc  l  ythinir  mnncctcd 
with  it.  The  aiialy-is  ui  the  habits 
of  the  Komuni»,  so  eutirily  dittvrent 
from  oar  own  in  this  respect,  the  ex- 
planation of  namcroua  objecta,  which 
were  important  in  their  daily  life,  and 
are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  their 
moat  popular  authors,  in  abort,  the 
antiquarian  rcsc  arch  itself,  is  uttLiiJid 
'^ith  much  iiiterot ;  but,  as  the  dra- 
Ttiatic  ])'>ct  can  introduce  on  the  stage 
nothing  more  tedious  than  banquets, 
(of  course  such  scenes  as  that  in 
Macbeth  arc  an  exception,)  so  the 
deaeription  of  them  muat  always  be 
lixeaoroe,  and  the  more  so,  when  the 
only  olject  is  to  pourtray  the  exterior 
customs  of  a  class  of  persons.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  more 
dan|rerous  to  attemj)t  to  describe  the 
genuine  coNvinrc,  the  actual  convi- 
viality, tlie  spirit  which  pcrvjded  the 
conversaiiou  and  jests  oi  the  buiiiiut  t, 
instead  of  confining  oneself  to  the 
material  part  of  the  matter.  It  might 
be  more  feasible  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
hut  in  a  modem  language  the  truest 
copy  of  antique  scenes^  especially  of 


common  life,  must  always  have  some- 
thing modern  about  it,  which  will 
render  it  disagreeable  to  the  taste  of 
the  literary  antiquary. 

There  is,  besides,  sueh  an  abund* 
anoe  of  npparatns,  attendance,  dishes, 
means  of  amusement,  out  of  which 
only  a  selection  can  be  made  in 
the  description  of  a  single  meal,  and 
ijreat  caution  is  necessary  not  to 
under  or  over-do  anything-,  and  to 
take  exaggerations  for  habits,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  oonader  any- 
thing, to  us  improbable^  as  satire  or 
untruth. 

It  is  always  safer,  therefore*  to 

take  as  oar  basis,  in  such  matters, 
some  anfiqno  (lcsiTi[)tion,  even  though 
it  contain  many  tcc(  ntricities  and  ab- 
Burditita,  iubtcad  ot  usual  matters.  Of 
all  such  accounts,  the  detailed  one  by 
retronius  of  the  mna  Trimakhiouis 
is  best  adapted  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, since  the  banquet  of  Nasidienua 
was  ridiculed  by  Horace,  be  aii>.; 
everything  there  was  unsuitable  and 
perverted.  Petronios  describes  an  un- 
usual coena  at  the  houfo  of  a  man, 
who?w?  e>qual  in  prodi^Mlify  and  li  lly 
couid  hardly  he  louud,  and  thertlovr, 
although  the  satirist  may  have  ix- 
uggerated,  we  unquestionably  learn 
best  from  him  what  the  general  habita 
were,  and  much  that  appeara  absurd 
1  and  Oi>t<ntatiou8  in  TrinwkhiOf  is 
1  shown,  by  passages  in  other  authors. 
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The  fires  blazed  brightly  in  the  kitchens,  where  the  cook, 
assisted  by  a  nomber  of  underlings,  was  exhausting  all  his 

skill.  Whenever  the  covers  were  renin vod  from  the  vessels, 
a  <i-rateful  odour,  mure  inviting*  tbiin  the  smoke  of  a  fat 
burnt -oifering,  difliised  itself  around,  and  ascended  on  high 
to  the  habitation  of  the  gods  \  The  pistor  and  structor 
were  occupied  in  arranging  the  dessert,  in  aU  the  forms 
that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  while  the  first  course  was 
ready  lor  serving. 

The  tnclininin  had  been  placed  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
the  northerly  aspect  of  which  was  well  adapted  for  the 
time  of  year.  Around  a  beautiful  table,  covered  with  cedar- 
wood,  stood  elegant  sofas,  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell ;  the 
lower  part  decked  with  white  han<4ii];^s  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  pillows,  whicli  were  stuiiud  with  the  softest 
wool,  covered  with  gorgeous  purple.  Upon  the  seats, 
cushions  covered  with  silken  stuff,  were  laid  to  separate 
the  places  of  the  guests.  The  tridiniarch  was  still  arrang- 
ing the  side-tables  ^  on  which  yaluable  drinking- vesseb 


to  h&re  been  nothing  nneommott. 
Should  much  be  here  retained  that 

may  be  thought  pure  inrention  of 
Pftronius,  the  author  may  submit, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  still  stranger 
things  occurred,  and  therefore  that 
they  might  hare  happened  in  tho 
hoitae  of  Lcntnlne.  It  would  not  be 
to  the  purpow  to  enter  here  into  a 
detafled  aaeonst  of  the  nurionsdiehes, 
at  Bot  only  those  mentioned  by  Ho* 
mce.  Martial,  JuTenal,  and  Macro- 
bius,  Itut  aUo  those  in  the  receipt-book 
of  Aptcius,  must  then  be  described. 

'  The  cook  whom  Ballin  had  hired, 

speaks  thus  bo.t^tingly  of  his  art. 

riaut.  rs^U'J.  iii.  2,  61  : 

UH  omncs  patins  ferrent,  omnes  npcrfo ; 
I*  odor  dcizussiA  pedibus  in  cteluiii  vulat ; 
Earn  odoran  eiMimt  Jupiter  quotidle. 

*  The  silken  coshions,  jpukinif  on 


which  they  supported  themseWee 

on  the  left  elbow,  were,  perhaps,  not 
introduced  6o  early  as  the  t^ne  of 

Gallo'',  but  they  are  mentioned  by 

Mart.  HI.  ^-1,  7 : 

Jacct  occupntu  galbaxuituH  in  Iccto 
Cubitiaque  trudit  hino  et  inde  coovlvas 
Eflttltua  ostro  aerldaque  pulvtiiis. 

*  The  nhtici  Pr^phici  as  piflr"- 
boards,  are  spokin  ot  iu  the  ExcutMis 
on  the  i>etor»d  Scene.  It  need  only 
here  be  mentioned,  that  besides  tho 
necessary  utensils,  many  things  were 
displayed  on  them  merely  for  show, 
the  proper  expression  for  which  is 
cxpoitar.  Petr.  21 J  In  proximam 
celiam  ducti  tiitntts,  in  qua  trt»  lecti 
strati  ertttit  t(  nli't/uus  lutititiantm 

Ilf.  22  :  (  ir.i/if  ,'i,i,n  mmm  cxun  ar- 
gtiito.    Conip.  lb.  lii. 
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were  displayed,  and  in  straightening  the  draperies  of  the  ivi- 
clinium,  when  his  lord  enteredi  accompanied  by  the  guests. 

Lentulus  had  invited  only  six  friends,  but  Pomponius — 
anxious  thatthenumber  of  the  Muses'^  should  occupy  the  tri- 
cliiiiuni,  uiid  no  place  be  left  empty — brought  with  him  two 
friends,  whom  he  introduced  as  gentlemen  I'rom  Pemsia 
*  It  is  long,  methinks/  said  Gallus  to  his  courteous  host,  on 
entering, '  since  we  last  met  in  this  saloon :  how  beautifully 
you  have  in  the  mean  time  ornamented  it!  You  certainly 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  picture  for  a 
triclinium  than  Ihohe  satyrs,  celeln  atiii^:  tlic  joyous  vintaere; 
and  the  slain  boar,  a  scene  from  Lucauia,  the  fruit  and  pro- 
vision pieces  over  the  doors,  and  between  them  the  elegant 
twigs  on  which  thrushes  are  sitting, — all  are  calculated  to 
awaken  a  relish  for  the  banquet. 

*  Yes,  loally/  interposed  Pomponius,  *  Lentulus  under- 
stands fur  belter  than  Calpurnius  how  to  decorate  a  dining- 
hall.  The  other  day  he  had  the  walls  of  his  finest  tricli- 
nium painted  with  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  and  the 
death  of  Brutus ;  and  instead  of  agreeable  foliage,  threat- 
eniu^  lictors  were  to  be  seen  in  every  corner.* 

*  lie,  too,  is  right  in  his  way/  ^:\'hl  Gallus  ;  *  but  where 
is  he  ?  I  understood  that  vou  had  invited  him,  Lentulus  ?  * 

*ire  was  unfortunately  pre-engaged,'  replied  the  otln  r. 
— '  But  we  shall  see  him  before  the  evening  be  over,'  added 


*  Varro  on  Gellius  xiii.  11,  mites,  j 
CmtivarMm  numerum  imiptre  'j>- 
portere  a  Gratiarum  uwturo  et  pro* 
ffredi  ad  Musayum,  i.  e.  profieitti  a 
iribtts  et  cmwitere  in  ttovem* 

^  We  learn  from  Horace  nTxl  Plu- 
tarch tho  eii-tom  hv  whi- h  iuvited 
quests  trcqueuily  took  uaiuvite*]  per- 
soui.,  called  umbra ^Vt  ith  them,  llcind, 
on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  22.  This,  bow< 
ever,  geDcrally  took  place  only  when 
the  boat  had  left  it  to  his  guests*  op> 
tion  to  do  so,  as  when  Hor.  Ep,  t  5, 


.'>0,  writes  to  Torquatus :  Zocits  r«<  cl 
piuribut  umbrU  ;  and,  tu  qmtta  t9t» 
wtit  teriha*.  Salma&ius  tbuught  that 
the  lowest  places  on  the  ltetu%  imm 
wcro  allotted  to  them,  but  this  vill 
not  apply  to  all  ca^es :  tlu:  p  i  -  h€ 
qiiotcs,  Juv.  V.  17.  is  tu  tlic  pur- 
pose, ns  an  uninvited  didit  i-i  tlit  rc 
alluded  to.  In  li(»raco  tlu  two  I'm- 
bra  introduced  by  Micci  nas  lay  upou 
the  tiettu  medtiu,  probably'  out  of  re* 
gard  to  him:  it  generally  depended 
upon  what  sort  of  people  the  umbra 
were,  and  by  whom  introduced. 
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Pomponius.  '  As  our  friend  Faimiiui  is,  you  know,  ayerse 
to  sitting  late,  and  Lentnlua  will  not»  I  am  sure,  let  us  go 

before  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  we  shall  be  one  short  at 
the  triclinium,  unless  Calpumius  come  according  to  his 
promise,  and  till  the  yacant  place,  so  soon  as  he  cau  get 
released  £rom  liis  formal  consular  supper.  But  I  scarcely 
think  we  ought  to  keep  the  cook  waiting  any  longer.  The 
tenth  hour  is,  I  verily  believe,  almost  elapsed.  Had  we 
not  better  take  our  seats,  Lentulus  ?  * 

The  liost  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  conducted^ 
Gallus  to  the  lowest  place  en  the  middle  sofa,  which  was 
the  seat  of  honour  at  the  table.  At  his  left,  and  on  the 
same  ledus,  sat  Fomponius;  above  him»  Fannius.  The 
sofa  to  the  left  was  occupied  by  Bassus,  Faustinas,  and 
Cacilianus.  To  the  right,  and  next  Gallus,  sat  Lentnlus 
himself ;  below  him,  the  Perusians  whom  Pomponius  had 
brought. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reclined,  slaves  took  off  their 
sandals,  and  youths,  with  their  loins  girded,  offered  water 

in  sil\"er  bowls  for  their  ablutions.  At  a  nod  from  Lentuius, 
two  slaves  entered,  and  placed  upon  the  table  the  tray 
which  contained  the  dishes  composing  the  first  course. 
Lentuius  cast  his  eyes  with  secret  joy  around  the  circle,  as 
if  desirous  of  noting  the  impression  made  on  his  friends 
by  the  novel  arrangements  of  this  ffuatatoriumf  the  inven* 
tiou  of  which  was  due  to  himself;  and,  indeed,  the  service 
was  worthy  of  a  nearer  observation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  ornamented  with  tortoise- 
shelly  stood  an  ass  of  bronze  on  either  side  of  which  hung 


^  There  does  not  appear  to  baTe 
hM  any  geoenl  nilo  witb  Tegard  to 
tha  diitribntitfik  of  tlie  places:  in 
most  cases  Uia  host  left  it  to  each 
gaest  to  eboose  bis  own,  but  in  others 
be  essigued  them,  riutarch,  who 
discusses  the  matter  in  u  f^jiccinl 
eh;ipl<.T,  [S^/iiijj-'S.  i.  2,)  decidt.'s,  tiiat 
it  uught  to  be  kit  eutirtiy  frcw  tu 


intimate  friends  and  young  people 
to  eboose  tbeir  own,  but  not  so  witb 
strangecs  and  peisons  deserring  par- 
ticnlar  attention*' 

®  Petron.  31 :   Co'teritm  in  prO' 

wuhidnri  as^Jhi^  erat  Corinthi'uf  citm 
hisaerii  qui  habebut  oiivaSp 

in  altera  jparU  albas,  in  alUra  nigra*. 
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silver  paimiera,  filled  with  white  and  black  olives,  preserved 
by  the  art  of  the  cook  until  this  period  of  the  year ;  on  the 

back  of  the  beast  sat  a  Silenus,  from  whose  bkiu  the  most 
delicious  garum  flowed  upon  the  sumon  beneath.  Near 
this,  on  two  silver  gridirons  lay  delicately-dressed  sausages, 
beneath  which  Syrian  plums,  mixed  with  the  seed  of  the 
pomegranate,  presented  the  appearance  of  glowing  coals. 
Around  stood  silver  dishes  containiug  asparagus,  hcfuca, 
radishes,  and  other  productions  of  the  garden,  in  addition 
to  lacerta,  flavoured  both  with  mint  and  rue,  and  with 
Byzantine  muria,  and  dressed  snails  and  oysters,  whilst 
fresh  ones  in  abundance  were  handed  round.  The  company 
expressed  their  admiration  of  their  host's  fanciful  invention, 
and  then  proceeded  tu  help  themselves  to  wliat  each,  ac- 
cording to  his  taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an 
appetite.  At  the  same  time  slaves  carried  round  in  golden 
goblets  the  mukum,  composed  of  Hymettian  honey  and 
Falemian  wines. 

They  were  still  occupied  in  tasting  the  several  deli- 
cacies, when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  was  brought  in,  and 
placed  in  a  vacant  spot  within  the  hriit,  to  which  it  did 
not  yield  in  point  of  singularity.  In  an  elegant  basket 
sat  a  hen,  ingeniously  carved  out  of  wood,  with  outspread 
wings,  as  if  she  were  brooding  ^.  Straightway  entered  two 
slaves,  who  began  searching  in  the  chaff  which  ^led  the 
basket,  and  taking  out  some  eggs,  distributed  them  amongst 
the  guests.  *  Friends,'  said  Lentulus,  smiling,  *  they  are 
pea-hen's  eggs,  which  have  been  put  imdor  the  hen ;  my 
only  fear  is  that  she  may  have  sat  too  long  upon  them ; 
but  let  us  try  them.'  A  slave  then  gave  to  each  guest  a 


*  Petnvniiu  (38),  whenee  thii 
Kna  18  borrowed,  says,  gtMantihu 
Mdhuo  nobis  npetUoritm  allaium  est 

eum  eorhc,  in  quo  gajlma  erat  lignea 
patmtibus  in  orf>em  nfis,  qnnles  esse 
Solent,  qtm  iticiihant  ova.  The  fir>t 
rt^oviimium  was  nut  rcmuvcd,  oiid 


the  fmlUna  mnit  either  have  been 
placed  upon  it,  or  there  must  heTe 
been  room  enough  left  for  it  on  the 

table,  There  were,  however,  aUa 
repositnria  of  seveml  tal/ulata,  and 
one  might  consequently  have  beea 
sot  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
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silver  cochleare,  which  was,  however,  found  almost  too  large 
and  hea\y  for  the  purpose,  and  ouch  proceeded  to  break 
an  egg  with  the  point  of  it.  Most  of  the  party  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  jokes  of  Lentulus;,  but  not  so 
the  Perosians.  'Triiljy  my  egg  has  already  become  a 
hen  I '  cried  one  of  th%m  in  disgust,  and  about  to  throw  it 
away.  *  Examine  a  little  more  closely,'  said  Pompouius, 
with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  guests  at  the  upper  sofa,  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  matter, joined  ; '  our  friend's 
eook  understands  well  how  to  dress  eggs  that  have  been 
already  sat  up<m.'  The  Perusian  then  for  the  first  time 
remarked  that  its  shell  was  not  natural,  but  made  of  dough, 
and  that  a  lat  fig-pecker  was  hidden  in  the  yulk,  which 
was  strongly  seasoned  with  pepper.  Many  jokes  were 
made,  and  whilst  the  guests  were  eating  the  mysterious 
eggs,  the  slaves  again  presented  the  honey-wine.  When 
no  one  desired  more,  the  hand,  which  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  began  to  play,  as  a  sign  for  the  slaves  to  re- 
move the  (j'lHtatorium     which  they  proceeded  to  do. 

Another  slave  wiped  the  table  with  a  purple  cloth  of 
coarse  linen,  and  two  Ethiopians  again  handed  water  for 
washing  the  hands  ^«  Boys,  wearing  green  garlands,  then 
brought  in  two  well-gypsumed  amphorm,  the  time-corroded 
necks  of  which  well  accorded  with  the  inscription  on  a  label 
hanjrincr  round  them,  whereon  might  be  read,  written  in 
ancient  characters,  the  words  L.  Opimio  Cos,  *  Discharge 
your  ofEoe  well,  Earinos,'  cried  Lentulus  to  one  of  the  boys. 
'  To-day  you  shall  bear  the  cyathm.  It  is  Falernian,  my 
friends,  and  Opimianum,  too ;  and  is,  as  you  know,  usually 


^0  Petron.  34  :  Subito  si'jnum  $ym- 
phoHta  dutur  ci  guatatoria  j>ariUr  a 
mntamU  rapiuntur, 

U  It  u  not  certain  wliefher  tUs 
took  place  after  each  ferculum,  bat 
Peftmaias  describes  it  after  thej»r»-> 
muUio,     Subifufe    miraverunt  duo 

CUM  punilta  utri- 


6uSf  qiuiics  sol' tit  esse,  qui  arcuam 
in  amphiiheatro  tpargunty  riuutngne 
dedere  in  manus;  aguam  mtim  neM$ 
porrexiL  No  further  mention  is  nmda 
of  the  luage  between  the  courses,  but 
it  may  walj  be  imagined  that  they 
washed  frequently  during  the  uieuli 
as  theynsed  no  forks. 
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clouded/  '  It  was  bright  enough/  aaid  Gallus,  *  when  the 
free  citizen  wrote  the  name  of  the  consul  on  this  label. 

Yet  it  only  shares  the  fate  of  the  age,  which,  like  it,  has 
also  become  clouded /  The  Periisians  began  to  listen  atten- 
tively, and  Pompouius  cautiously  placed  liis  ^ger  on  iiis, 
mouth.  *  Actually/  continued  he,  "only  five  years  more, 
and  this  noble  juice  would  hare  witnessed  a  century  pass 
away,  and  during  this  century  there  has  never  heea  a 
growth  like  it.  Why,  Maximus,  your  great-grandfather 
was  consul  in  the  same  year  as  Opimius  ;  and  see,  hero  is 
the  fourth  generation  already,  and  yet  the  wine  is  still  in 
existence/ 

< Quite  right/  replied  Maximus;  *my  ancestor  was 
consul  with  Opimius ;  and  much  as  I  like  the  wine,  I  am 

yet  vexed  to  think  that  my  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
a/fij)Ao)'a.* 

'Content  yourself/  quotli  Gallus,-  'there  are  more 
serious  accidents  in  life  than  that.'  '  Oh  I '  quickly  inter- 
posed Pomponius,  'let  us  end  this  grave  conversation. 
Only  see  how  Bassus  and  CaeciHanus  are  longing  for  the 

contents  of  the  amphora?,  whilst  we  are  indulo-in^^  iu 
speculations  about  the  label  outside.  Have  them  opened, 
Leutulus.* 

The  vessels  were  carefully  cleansed  of  the  gypsum,  and 
the  corks  extricated.  Earinos  cautiously  poured  the  wine 
into  the  silver  eolumf  which  was  placed  ready,  and  was 

now  tilled  again  with  fresh  snow,  and  then  mixed  it,  ac- 
cording to  hisj  master's  directions,  in  tlio  riclily-embossLHl 
crater,  and  dipping  a  golden  cyaihus  therein,  tiUed  the 
amethyst*coloured  glasses,  which  were  distributed  amongst 
the  guests  by  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

This  operation  was  scarcely  finished,  before  a  new  repo- 
sitorium  was  placed  upon  the  table,  containing  the  first 
course  of  the  ccenuy  which,  however,  by  no  means  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  guests.  A  circle  of  small  dishes, 
covered  with  such  meats  as  were  to  be  met  with  only  at 
the  tables  of  plebeians,  was  ranged  around  a  slip  of  natural 
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turf,  on  which  lay  a  honey-camb.  A  slave  carried  round 
tbe  bread  in  a  silver  basket,  and  the  guests  were  preparing, 

alilioug'h  with  evident  vexation,  to  help  tkeraselves  to 
cliick-poas  and  small  fish,  when  at  a  sio^n  from  Lcutulus, 
two  slaves  hurried  forward,  and  took  oit'  the  upper  part  of 
the  tray,  under  which  a  number  of  dishes,  presenting  a  rich 
aelection  of  dainties,  were  concealed.  There  were  ring- 
doves and  field-fares,  capons  and  ducks,  mullets  of  three 
pounds  weight,  and  turbot,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  fatted 
hare,  which,  by  means  of  artificial  wiugs,  the  strucior  had 
ingeniously  changed  into  a  Pegasus.  The  company  on  the 
leettts  summus  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  applauded 
the  host  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  scissor  immedi- 
ately  approached,  and  with  great  solemnity  and  almost  iu 
musical  time,  began  to  carve.  Earinos,  meanwiule,  \sas 
dib'gently  discharging  his  functions ;  and  the  guests,  ani- 
mated by  the  strength  of  the  Falemian,  already  began  to 
be  more  merry.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  first  course, 
much  conversation  was  kept  up,  Gallus  alone  taking  less 
share  in  it  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 

"But  no  long  interval  was  allowed  for  talking.  Four 
slaves  soon  entered  to  the  sound  of  horns,  bearing  the 
second  course,  which  consisted  of  a  huge  boar,  sur- 
rounded by  eight  sucking-pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste,  by 
the  experienced  baker,  and  surprisingly  like  i-eal  ones. 
On  the  tusks  of  the  boar  hung  little  baskets,  woven  of 
palm  twigs,  and  containing  »Syrian  and  Theban  dates. 
Another  scissor,  resembling  a  jager  in  full  costume,  now 
approached  the  table,  and  with  an  immense  knife  com- 
menced cutting  up  the  boar,  pronounced  by  Lentulus  to 
be  a  genuine  Umbrian.  In  the  mean  time  the  boys 
handed  the  dates,  and  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  pigs 
as  apophoreta, 

*  An  Umbrian,'  said  one  of  the  guests  of  the  lectus  sum- 
mus,  taming  to  the  strangers,  *  a  countryman,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  near  neighbour,  of  yours  then.     If  I  were  in 

your  place,  I  should  hesiitate  before  partaking  oi  ii ,  tur 
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who  knows  wlietlior,  hy  some  metamorphosis,  one  of  your 
dear  friends  may  not  liave  beea  changed  into  this  animal/ 
'  The  dajB  for  metamorphoses  are  past/  replied  one  of 
them.  *  There  are  no  more  Circes,  and  the  other  gods  do 
not  trouble  themselyes  much  about  mankind.  I  know  only 
one,  who  potently  rules  all  the  world,  and  can  doubtless 
bring  about  many  metamorphoses/ 

*  Do  not  say  so/  Pomponius  quickly  added ;  '  our  friend 
Bassus  will  teaoh  you  directly  that  many  wonders  happen 
even  in  the  present  times,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means 
suru  that  we  shall  not  seo  cue  amongst  us  suddenly  assume 
the  character  of  a  beast/ 

*  Laugh  as  you  will/  said  Bassus,  '  it  still  cannot  be 
denied.  Only  the  other  day,  one  who  was  formerly  a  slave 
to  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  at  Capua,  but  has  now 
become  a  rich  freedman,  related  to  me  a  circumstance 
which  he  had  himself  experienced ;  it  is  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end.  If  not  displeasmg  to  you  i  will 
communicate  it  ^'/  The  company,  partly  from  curiosity^ 
and  partly  wishing  for  a  laugh  against  Bassus,  begged  him 
to  tell  the  story,  and  he  thus  began : — 

*  "  Wiieu  I  was  a  slave/'  reluie^l  my  int'onuaut,  "  I  hap- 
pened, by  the  dispensation  of  the  gods,  to  conceive  a  liking 
for  an  innkeeper's  wife;  not  from  an  unworthy  passion, 
but  because  dke  never  denied  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 


The  tbousahd-fold  superstitions 
ibat  reigned  over  tlie  minds  of  the 
ancienta»  are  ahoiro  bf  the  belief  in 
omens,  soothsayers,  ghosts,  and  the 
effects  of  symprtthetic  means,  diffiwjd 
amongst  all  classes,  so  that  Ilorace, 
IJpiat.  ii.  2,  208,  in  nnmin^^  the  follies 
irum  which  a  man  mast  be«>me  eiaan- 
cipated,  asks— 

Sotnnia,  torr^rrs  magricofi,  miraciila,  Mgna, 
tidM» 

There  appear  to  hare  been  fewer 
labuloiie  histories^  snob  as  our  faity 


tales,  because  they  were  generally  in- 
diided  in  the  mythology,  and  thns 
rose  to  a  higher  significance.  Tho 
talcs  here  taken  from  Petronius,  are 
interesting  proofs  that  the  ancients 
were  in  the  habit  of  telling  anecdotes, 
which  may  well  compete  with  our  re- 
imwncd  fairy  tales.  Many  such  won- 
drous opcurrcnces  mi^ht  bo  quoted 
iVoui  Apultfius,  but  in  Pctrouius  thoy 
appear  as  objects  of  superstition,  al- 
though only  amongst  the  lower  classe^i, 
bat  this  is  not  the  ease  with  the 
Milesian  tales. 
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anything  I  saved  and  gave  into  her  charge,  I  was  sure  not 
to  be  cheated  of.  Her  husband  had  a  small  villa  at  the  fifth 
mileetoney  and,  as  it  chanced,  fell  sick  there  and  died. 
In  misfortune,  thought  I,  we  know  our  frknds,  and  there- 
fore considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend  at  the  villa. 
My  master  was  by  accident  absent  from  Capua,  but  a 
stranger,  a  warrior,  was  stopping  in  our  house ;  of  him  I 
made  a  confidant,  begging  that  he  would  accompany  me 
in  the  night  to  the  villa,  and  he  consented  to  do  so*  We 
wuited  for  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing,  and  then  stole  off; 
the  luuuii  was  shinin^i:,  and  it  was  as  clear  as  nnd-dav. 
About  half  way,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  group  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  at  which  my  companion  stopped  on 
some  pretence  or  other ;  but  I  went  on,  beginning  a  song 
and  gazing  at  the  stars.  At  length  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  my  companion  standing  in  the  road.  He  took  off  his 
clothes  and  laid  them  down ;  then  went  round  tliem  in  a 
circle,  spat  three  times  upon  them,  and  immediately  became 
a  wolfl"  I^ow  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  telling  you  a 
&lsehood;  for  the  fellow  assured  me  that  it  was  pure 
truth.  "He  next,''  continued  the  man,  "  began  to  liowl, 
and  then  dashed  into  the  thicket.  At  first  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  at  length  approached  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  clothes  with  me,  hut  behold  1  they  had  become 
stone.  Horror-stricken,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  continued 
slashing  it  about  in  the  air  nntil  I  reached  the  villa.  I 
entered  the  house  breathless,  the  sweat  dropped  from  me, 
and  it  was  long  be  tore  I  recovered  myself.  My  friend  was 
astonished  at  my  visiting  her  at  such  an  unusual  hour. 
'Had  you  only  oome  sooner,'  said  she^  'you  might  have 
assisted  us ;  for  a  wolf  has  been  breaking  into  the  villa 
and  destroying  several  sheep ;  but  he  did  not  escape  with 
impunity;  for  my  slave  has  pierced  him  through  witli  a 
spear.'  I  shuddered,  and  could  not  obtain  any  sleep  during 
the  night.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  hastened  homewards^ 
and  saw,  on  reaching  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  lain, 
nothing  more  than  a  largo  stain  of  blood ;  but  found  tiie 
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warrior  lying  in  bed  at  liome,  and  a  siiro'oon  bandaj>ing  Li:* 
neck.  I  then  became  aware  that  he  wa^  one  ui  tho>e  whom 
we  call  tenipelles^\  and  could  never  aiterwards  eat  bread 
in  his  company."  This  was  the  man's  story,  in  recounting 
which  he  even  then  shuddered.  Say  what  you  will,  such 
things  often  happen/ 

The  company  laui^hed  and  jeered  at  the  narrator,  who 
endeavoured  by  philosophical  arguments  to  defend  his  cre- 
dulity. At  length  the  second  Perusian,  who  sat  in  the 
lowest  place,  said, '  Bassus  may  not  be  so  yery  wrong,  after 
all ;  for  some  time  since  I  bought  a  slave  who  had  formerly 
lived,  at  Miletus,  and  who  told  nie  a  wonderful  story,  in  the 
following  words.  In  the  house  where  I  served,  a  child, 
a  boy — beautiful  as  a  statue — had  died.  His  mother  was 
inconsolable,  and  all  were  standing  mourning  round  the 
bed,  when  the  atHga  were  heard  shrieiking  round  the 
bouse.  There  was  in  the  family  a  Cappadocian,  a  tall, 
daring  fellow,  who  had  once  overcome  a  mad  ox.  This 
man  having  seized  a  sword,  ran  out  of  doors,  with  his  leit 
hand  cautiously  concealed  in  his  mantle,  and  cut  one  of 
the  hags  in  two.  We  heard  their  shrieks,  although  we  saw 
nothing ;  but  tlie  Oappadocian  staggered  backwards  upon  a 
couch,  and  his  whole  body  became  as  blue  as  if  he  had  been 
beaten  :  for  he  had  been  touched  bv  the  hands  of  the 
witches.  He  closed  the  house-door  again,  but  when  the 
mother  returned  to  her  dead  child,  she  saw  with  horror 
that  the  strigaB  had  already  taken  away  the  body,  and 
left  a  straw  doU  in  its  place.'' ' 

This  anecdote  was  received  with  no  less  laughter  than 


1*  The  name  cersipellit  was  con- 
sidered as  a  terra  of  abuse,  and  is  so 
used  by  Pctron.  62.  Pliny  also  styles 
it  the  peculiar  designation  of  such 
persons,  viii.  22.  Homimi  in  lupos 
fmrii  rmtmnqm  rutitui  nbi,  falsum 
esse  eonJIdenUr  gxUtimiirs  deiemus^ 
ant  ersdsrv  omnia,  gum  ftAtdota  M 
mitlit  eamperimm,    Utt4$  Umtm  iiU 


vulgo  injixa  sit  fama  in  tantum^  ut 
in  wnledictis  vt'r.<>pi'!!t  s  l<ihi<if,  in- 
dicabitur.  There  was,  iircurdnig  to 
Euanthes,  an  Arcadi  ui  U  irend,  that 
each  member  ui"  a  certain  tamily  was 
changed  into  a  wolf  for  nine  years, 
and  after  tliat  period  again  resumed 
his  natural  shape. 
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the  other.  Bassus  alone  bent  unobserved  towards  the 
table,  and  iawardlj  besought  the  strigse  not  to  meet  him 
on  bis  way  home^^ 

Some  more  storiee  of  a  similar  kind  would  perhaps 
baTe  been  introduced,  had  not  the  slaves  produced  a 
fresh  ferctthnn,  which,  to  the  astonish  men  t  of  the  com- 
pany, contained  a  vast  swine,  cooked  exactly  like  the  boar. 

*  Ha  I '  cried  Lentulus,  rising  from  his  couch,  in  order  to 
inspect  it  more  closely,  '  I  really  believe  that  the  cook  has 
forgotten  to  disembowel  the  animal.  Bring  him  hither 
directly. '  The  cook  ai)j)eared  with  troubled  mien,  and 
con  tossed,  to  the  indignation  of  the  whole  party,  that  in 
his  hurry  he  had  forgotten  to  cleanse  the  beast.  'I^ow, 
really,'  said  the  enraged  CsecilianuSy  'that  is  the  most 
worthless  slaye  I  ever  beheld.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  cook 
omitting  to  gnt  a  swine  P  Were  he  mine,  I  would  hang 
him.'     J.entuhis,  however,  was  more  leniently  disposed. 

*  You  deserve  a  severe  chaiitisement,'  said  he  to  the  i>Iave, 
'and  may  thank  my  good  humour  for  escaping  it.  But, 
as  a  punishment,  you  must  immediately  perform  the  neg- 
lected duty  in  our  presence.'  The  cook  seized  the  knife, 
and  ha\nng  carefully  slit  open  the  belly  on  both  sides,  gave 
a  siiddt  n  jerk,  Avhen,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  guests, 
a  quantity  of  little  sausages  of  all  kinds  tumbled  out^^. 


'*  Petron.  64.  Miramur  noa  et  | 
jmriUr  artiinuit,  pieidatiqm  mmumi 
rtgmmtt  mctumut^  ut  wis  m  tMeant, 
itm  ftdumtM  a  emntt.  The  table  hoe 
fiipplied  the  place  of  the  altar,  as  in 
Oviict,  Amor*  i.  4,  27 : 

Tuig»  ataau  mMiwim,  quo  taogunt 
more  pnauitee. 

A  similar  raperstitioos  usage  was 
that  of  toQching  the  gronnd  with  the 
ii  at  the  mention  of  the  injtri. 
Pkut.  Moit.  iL  2,  37. 

The  wbale  of  this  joke  is  to  be 
foond  in  Petroo.  49,  who,  bowerer. 


J  relates  a  far  more  extraordinary  piece 
of  legerdemain,  performed  bj  the 
cooks  on  the  boar,  c.  40.  Stnttoque 
tmatone  wUro  Mm  apri  tehementer 
pereunitf  ex  eii/us  plarfa  twdi  evola- 
rerunt.  Such  absurdities  might  be 
taken  as  invention?!  of  th^  anth'T,  had 
we  not  sober  witnesses  wiio  relate  the 
same  thinjjs  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Macrob.  6til.  ii.  9.  dncius  in  aua- 
sione  iegit  JPannim  v^teii  uMth  suo, 
gmd  poretm  2V<(fanum  mennt  inft' 
rantf  quern  itti  ideo  tie  w^tobani^ 
quasi  aliis  tuclusis  tmnuU^m  ffWti* 
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*  That  is  indeed  a  new  joke/  cried  Poinponiii8»  lavgliing, 
*  but  tell  me,  why  did  you  have  a  tame  swine  served  up 
after  the  wild  boar  ? ' 

'If  the  remainder  of  my  friends  be  of  that  opinion/ 
replied  the  host,  'we  will  grant  him  his  liberty,  and  he 
may  appear  to-monow  at  my  table  with  his  cap  on^^' 

On  a  given  signal  the  slaves  removed  the  dish,  and 
brought  another  containing  peacocks,  pheasants,  the  livers 
of  geese,  and  rare  fish.  At  length  this  course  also  was 
removed,  the  slaves  wiped  tlie  table,  and  cleared  away 
with  besoms  of  pahn-twigs^  the  fragments  that  had  fiedlen 
on  the  floor,  strewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  saw-dust, 
dyed  with  minium  and  pleasant-sraelUng  saffiion^. 

Whilst  this  was  being  dune,  the  eyes  of  the  guests 
were  suddenly  attracted  upwards  by  a  noise  over-head ; 
the  ceiling  opened,  and  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  which  were 
ointment-bottles  of  silver  and  alabaster,  silver  garlands 
with  beautifnllv-chiselled  leaves  and  circlets,  and  other 
trifles,  to  be  shared  amongst  the  guests  as  apophorcta^^, 
descended  upon  tlie  table.  In  the  mean  time,  the  de^bcrt 
had  been  served,  wherein  the  new  baker,  whom  Lentulus 
had  purchased  for  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  gave  a 


a  r  mat  is  fuit.  So  also  geese  were 
lillcd  with  snialler  birds. 

At  Triiaalchio's  table,  the  boar 
came  pileatus^  as  a  freediuan,  because 
it  had  appeared  on  the  table  on  the 
preoediug  day,  hat  had  not  been  cut, 
«  comivi*  dimi§8U$, 

If  Luxury  extended  even  to  the 
beionii,  which  were  made  of  palm- 
twigs.   Mart  xiT,  82: 

In  jirctio  oco]uia  teatatUT palma fultte. 
Bor.  &at.  ii.  4,  83  : 

Lnpidc?9  varios  lutulenta  radere  palma. 

I*  Uor.  S,i(,  ii.  4,  81  : 

Yilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scubu 
quantus 

Consi^'tit  Tfumpfeoaf  negleotti^flagtUuin 

ingcua. 


It  uns  customary  to  strew  the  floor 
with  lived  or  swt'ct-snidliii^  saw- 
dust, or  sometliiug  biiuilar.  Pttron. 
68.  SeoUm  W9t»  H  minh  tinetmn 
sparurunt  (not  to  be  iwept  away 
again)  quod  ntmpiom  OHtM 
r<7m,  as  tapide  gpeeulari  pttlvertm 
tritum.  The  absurd  Elagabalus  car- 
ried his  prodigality  still  further. 
Laraprid.  'M,  iScofw  auri  porticum 
."harit  €t  argentic  dolms^  quod  tiftn 
p»i»et  et  eUctri;  ul^jue  Jrtqmnttr 
quaeunque  fecit  iter  pedibus  usque  ad 
t  quum  wl  earpentmii,  ut  Jtt  hodU  di 
(turo$a  aretw, 

i«  ^  Pctronios  relates,  60. 
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fipecimen  of  his  skilL  In  addition  to  umumemble  articles 
of  po8trT»  there  were  artificial  mii8cle8»  field-fares  filled 
with  dried  grapee  and  aliiii»di»  and  many  other  things  of 
the  same  kind.   In  the  middle  stood  a  wdl-mod^ed  Ter* 

tumnu*?.  who  held  in  his  apron  a  girat  Tariety  of  fniits. 
Around  laj  eweet  quinoes,  stuck  full  of  almonds,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  eearnrchinay  with  melonB  cut  into 
Taiious  shapes.  Whilst  the  party  was  prainag  the  frncy 
of  the  baker,  a  slaTo  handed  round  tooth-picks^,  made  of 
the  leaves  of  Uiv  ina^tich-pistacliio,  and  Leiitiilii>  invited 
the  miests  to  assist  themselves  to  the  oonfectionerj  and 
fruits  with  which  the  god  was  loaded. 

The  Pemsians^  who  were  particolarl j  astonished  hy  the 
gifts  of  Yertnnmns  at  snch  a  season^  stretched  across  the 
table*^,  and  seized  the  inviting  apples  and  grapes,  bntdrew 
back  in  affright  when,  as  they  touched  them,  a  stream 
of  saffron  discharged  from  the  fruit,  besprinkled  them-. 
The  merriment  became  general,  when  soTeral  of  the  guests 
attempted  cantionsly  to  help  themsdyes  to  the  mysterioos 
fruit,  and  each  time  a  red  stream  shot  forth. 

'  You  seem  determined,'  exclaimed  Pomponius,  *  to  sur- 
prise us  in  every  way ;  but  yet  I  must  <ay,  Lentulus,  that 
in  thisy  otherwise  excellent,  entertainment,  you  have  not 
sufficiently  provided  for  our  amusement.  Here  we  are  at 
dessert,  without  having  had  a  single  spectacle  to  delight 
oar  eyes  between  the  conrses.'  *  It  is  not  my  ^nlt/  replied 
Lentulus ;  *  for  our  friend  Galhis  has  deprecated  all  the 
feats  of  rope-dancing  and  pantomime  that  I  intended  for 


*o  The  stems  of  the  learcs  of  the 
mastich-pbtachio,  ImttscMS  (Pistoria 
hntiioji ;  Lin.),  raade  the  best  tooth- 
picks, "^'-snrlpia,  for  which  quills 
w^vfe  ah'j  Used.  Mart.  xi?.  22,  Den- 
tiscalpium. 

Leutiscura  melius ;  sed  si  tibi  frondea 

Pwftiutt^  disntM  ff****  IffffAiw  potoit* 
UaituI  (re^ueoUf  meatioiif  them,  is 


ill.  82,  9,  tL  74,  m  63. 

"  Plaut.  Mil.  III.  i.  167. 

Sed  procellimt  et  procumbunt  dioiidl* 
tXk,  4um  ftppatunt. 

^  Petron.  CO.  Omnes  ttttm  piti* 
o$ntm  omniaque  poms  ttiam  minima 
MdMfiWM  tcnUuta  €up«rmU  tffun" 
4m  eroeum  ui  mqu$  Md  not  molttttu 
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vou,  and  v»hi  s(  e  how  little  lie  shares  in  the  eon  versa  t  ion. 
Besides,  the  sun  is  already  nigh  setting,  and  I  have  had 
another  triclinium  lighted  up  for  us^.  If  no  one  will 
take  more  of  the  desfiert,  we  may  as  well,  I  think,  repair 
thither  at  once.  Perhaps  the  cloud  which  shades  the 
countenance  of  our  friend  may  disiippear  under  the  gar- 
land. Leave  the  Falernian  alone  at  present,  Earinos,  and 
await  us  in  the  other  saloon.'  The  youth  did  as  his  lord 
commanded,  and  just  at  that  moment  Calpumius  entered, 
pouting  discontentedly  at  the  servile  aouls  of  the  company 
he  had  left,  because  he  could  no  longer  endure  their  'Hail 
to  the  father  of  our  fatherland!  * 

The  party  now  rose,  to  meet  again  after  a  short  time  in 
the  brilliant  saloon,  the  interveninn^  moments  being  spent 
by  some  in  saimtering  along  the  colonnades,  and  by  others 
in  taking  a  bath. 


Petron.  73  :  £bt'i4taU  discussa  in  aliud  triclinium  deduct}  autnus. 
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THE  DRDiTKEIlS. 

THE  lamps  had  been  long  shining  on  the  marble  panels 
of  the  walls  in  the  triclinram,  where  Earinos,  with 

his  assistants,  %va>  ui  ikiiicr  proparatioTi«,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tricliuiarch,  lor  the  iioctumal  comia^aiio^. 
Upon  the  polished  table  between  the  tapestried  coaches 
stood  an  elegant  bronze  candelabrum,  in  the  form  of  a  stem 
of  a  tree,  from  the  winterly  and  almoet  leafless  branches 
of  wliicli  i'oiir  two-fiamcxl  lamps,  emulating  each  other  iu 
beauty  of  shape,  were  suspeuded.  Other  laiups  hung  by 
chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly  gilt  and  inge- 
niously inlaid  with  iTory,  in  order  to  expel  the  darkness 
of  night  from  all  parts  of  the  saloon.  A  number  of  costly 
goblets  and  larger  vesseb  were  arranged  on  two  silver 
sideboards.  On  one  of  these  a  slave  was  just  jjlacing 
another  vessel  tilled  with  snow,  together  with  its  colum, 
whilst  on  the  other  was  the  steaming  cahlarhnu^  contain- 
ing water  kept  constantly  boiling  by  the  coals  in  its  inner 
cylinder,  in  case  any  of  the  guests  should  prefer  the 


*  The  corni^mtio  was  a  eont n  iinri 
also,  auii  the  Greek  <rviiir6<tkuv  au- 
swers  better  to  it,  but  it  must  not  be 
eonfoimded  with  the  «dMM.  The  name 
(dtriTed  from  c«i»poc> 
notes  ft  cerooBal,  soeh  as  freqaently 
oc  urred  after  the  repast.  In  Liry, 
xl.  7,  Demetrius  inquires  of  his  guc:»ts, 
after  a  cana  at  his  own  hou*c  :  Q<({n 
fomiitatum  ad  fratrem  tmui  /  And 
hence  it  is  said  of  Habinn.is,  wiio 
after  the  cctna  at  another  hum^  went 
to  Trimalchio's,  Petron,  65;  coniis' 
Mierintf^vit  Saet  Dow.  21 :  Gm- 

JMRM  ntfilim;  wit  hm  ultnt  tolU 


ocrasu))},  v':c  ul  ])-.s{(a  comusaniur. 
These  c  ■;ius.<"i<ih,its  began  l;tt< ,  and 
were  IVtqutuiiy  kept  up  tiii  ia.r  into 
the  nighty  and  attended  witii  much 
noise  and  riot  Martial  alludes  to 
this,  when  addressing  his  book,  z. 
19. 18. 

Ser.-w  tutior  ibis  ad  luccrnas. 
Bioc  bora  est  tua,  cum  lurit  Ly»ua, 
Com  regnat  rom*  cum  Budent  oapiUi : 
Tunc  tuo  vel  rigldl  kgsnt  Cstopss. 

and  iii.  68, 

 dcpoeito  post  riiiarosa^ue  pudore, 

Qmd  dicat,  ucsdt  saucia  Icrpsicboro. 

Thef  were  not  in  good  odour^  and 
the  name  was  connected  with  the 
idea  of  all  sorts  of  debancheiy. 
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calda^  the  drink  of  winter,  to  the  snow-drink,  for  which 
he  might  think  the  season  was  not  sufficiently  advanced. 
By  degrees  the  guests  assembled  from  the  bath  and 

the  peristylum,  and  took  their  places  in  the  same  order 
as  before  on  the  triciiniuni.  Gallus  and  Calpurmus  were 
still  wanting.  They  had  been  seen  walking  to  and  fro 
along  the  eryptopoHicta  in  earnest  discourse.  At  length 
they  arriyed,  and  the  gloom  seemed  dissipated  from  the 
brow  of  Gallus ;  his  eyes  sparkled  more  brightly,  and  his 
whole  being  seemed  to  have  become  more  animated. 

*I  hope,  my  friends,  you  have  not  waited  for  us,* 
said  he  to  Pomponius  and  Ca}cilianus»  who  reproached  him 
for  his  long  absence.  'How  could  we  do  otherwise/ 
responded  Pomponius,  '  as  it  is  necessary  first  to  choose 
the  king*  who  sliall  reit^n  supreme  over  the  mixing  bowl 
and  (  i/at/iKs?  (  hii(  k,  Lentulus,  let  us  have  tlie  dice  di- 
rectly, or  the  snow  will  be  turned  to  caida  before  wo  are 
able  to  drink  it.'  On  a  signal  from  Lentulus,  a  slave  placed 
upon  the  table  the  dice-board,  of  Terebinthus-wood,  the 
four  dice  made  from  the  knuckles  of  gazelles  ^  and  the 
ivory  turret-shaped  dice-box.  *But  first  bring  chaplets 
and  the  nardum*  cried  the  host;  *  roses  or  ivy,  I  leave 
the  choice  to  each  of  vou.'  Slaves  immediatelv  brought 
chaplets,  both  of  dark-green  ivy  and  of  blooming  roses. 
*  Honour  to  the  spring/  said  GaUus,  at  the  same  time  en- 
circling his  temples  with  a  fragrant  wreath  ;  *  ivy  belongs 
to  winter ;  it  is  the  gloomy  ornament  with  which  nature 


*  The  outom,  oommon  to  both 
GteelcB  and  Somim^  of  ehoonn^  a 
Bjmposiareh,  magiiUr,  or  rex  couvivii, 
arbiter  bibaidiy  "who  prescribed  the 
Inws  of  the  drinking,  is  well  known. 
He  fixed  not  only  the  proportions  of 
the  mixing,  but  nl^o  the  numbt  r  ol 
(•jaihi  each  peiMUi  was  to  drink. 
IIcncG  the  leges  %man<Bf  Hor.  »S«<.  ii. 
6,  69.  Cic.  r«rr.  v.  11,  Iste  mim 
prt^  iOwriM  wt  dUigtm^  qui  p^puH 


Somani  legibm  nmqunm  paruimet, 
illU  diligmUr  legibu*^  qua  in  pocuiiM 
pofukmtur^  obtemperabat.    H«  waa 

generally  elected  by  the  throw  of  the 
dice,  tali\  and  of  course  tlx  V<  niw 
decided  it.  Jlnr.  Od.  ii.  7,  26.  Qtftfm 
Vmu*  arUlrum  Uicet  bibeudi  / 

'  We  lind  a  tabula  (aehinthina 
mentioned  in  Petron.  33;  Ac-gay u\ot 
jLt^vKrjc  fopKQ^  in  Lncian^^inor.SSi. 
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decks  her  own  bier/  *  Not- so/  said  Calpnnuus^  'the 
more  sombre  garland  becomes  men.   I  leave  roses  to  the 

women,  who  know  nothing  but  pleasure  and  trifling/ 

'No  reflection  on  the  women,'  cried  Faustinus,  from 
the  kciiis  summus;  'for  they,  after  all,  give  the  spice  to 
life,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  grieyed  if  some  gracious 
£ur  one  were  now  at  m j  side.  listen^  Chdlus ;  jou  know 
that  I  sometimes  attempt  a  little  poetry ;  what  think  jou 
of  an  epigram  I  havu  iutuly  mad©  ? 

*  Let  woman  come  and  share  our  festal  joy, 

For  Baccliiis  loves  to  sit  with  Yeuus*  bov  I 

» 

But  fidr  her  form,  and  witty  be  bar  tongue, 

Such  as  the  nymph's,  whom  Philolaches  suTig. 
Just  bip  liur  wme,  with  jocund  glee  o'erflow, 
To-morrow  hold  her  tongue — if  she  know  how*.* 

'  Very  good/  said  G«llus ;  *  but  the  last  doctrine  will 

apply  as  well  to  men ;  I  will  contiuiie  your  epigram 

And  you,  O  men  I  who  larger  gohlets  drain. 
Nor  draining  blush, — this  golden  rule  maintain. 
While  foams  the  cup,  drink,  rattle,  joke  away, 

^Ul  unrestrained  your  boisterous  mirth  display. 

But  with  the  wreath  be  nieniorv  laid  aside, 

And  let  the  morn  night's  daugerous  secrets  iude.'* 

'Exactly  so,'  cried  Pomponius,  whilst  a  loud  <ro(f>&9 

resounded  from  the  lips  of  the  others;  'let  the  word  of 
which  the  nocturnal  triens  was  witness,  be  banished  from 
our  memoxy«  as  if  it  had  never  been  spoken.  But  now  to 
business.  Bassos,  you  throw  first,  and  he  who  first  throws 
the  Yenos  is  king  for  the  night/ 

Bassus  collected  the  dice  in  the  box,  and  shook  it. 


*  Noa  Teto,  m  Md«at  m«cam  conTiva 

Com  Veneris  pofiro  Tirere  Bacdms  tmaU 
Sad  umen  at  pemtt  lepida  mm  vtnnsta^iM 

tota, 

Phflolachis  qaond«i9  qTialls  arnica  Mi. 

Parci-is  ilia  bibat ;  mtilfnm  lesclva  jncftur ; 
Gras  Uceat,  molicr  ei  qua  tacere  potest. 


*  Te  qnoqne,  m^Jores  cul  noo  baarirt 
triantM 

Sit  rubor,  hac  cantam  Tivere  lege  Tellm. 
Dam  spumaot  calioM,  pota,  tunf,  iuda* 
jocart, 

Vinctnqae  rit  nottli  Stan  proterva  nodls. 

Sed  pu(1>>nt,  po^ita  norti<>  mrTnitiissc  cor<ma| 
Kon  sibi  siepe  men>  saucia  lingua  cat et« 
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*  Cy theris  for  me®/  cried  he,  as  he  threw ;  it  was  an  in* 
different  oast.  '  Who  would  think  of  makiiig  so  free  with 
the  name  of  his  heloved ! '  said  Fanstinus,  as  he  prepared 
for  his  chance.  *To  the  beautiful  one  of  whom  I  am 
thinking:  take  care,  il  w  'di  be  the  Venus.*  lie  ihrew; 
loud  laughter  succeeded ;  it  was  the  dog.  Tlie  dice  passed 
in  this  manner  from  hand  to  hand  till  they  came  to  Pom* 
ponius.  *  Ah !  *  ezdaimed  Lentuius,  as  Pomponins  seized 
the  box,  *  now  I  am  anxious  to  know  which,  out  of  the  num- 
ber ui  his  loves,  he  will  invoke, — Chione  or  Galla,  Lydc  or 
Neajra  ?  *  *  Neither  of  them,'  answered  Pompouius.  '  Ah  ! 
one,  three,  four,  six ;  here's  the  Venus !  but  as  all  have 
not  yet  thrown,  another  may  be  equally  fortunate/  He 
handed  the  dice  to  Oallus,  who,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Perusians,  having  declined  the  dignity,  Pomponius  was 
hailed  as  lord  over  the  crater  and  efjathm, 

*  Do  not  let  us  have  too  much  water  in  the  mixture,' 
said  Caecilianus;  'for  Lentulus,  you  know,  would  not  be 
sulky  even  should  we  drink  the  wine  neat/  'No,  no,' 
replied  Pomponius ;  *  we  have  had  a  long  pause,  and  may 
now  well  indulge  a  little.  Three  parts  of  water,  nnd  two 
of  wine  is  u  lair  ])r()p()rtion^,  that  shall  bo  the  mixture 


•  ]M.iutus  frequciiiiy  tntiiUoiw  that 
the  person  about  to  throw  the  dice 
invoked  tlie  namo  of  hit  niitreM  or 
M>me  deitf. 

Ctpi,  i.  1,  5. 
Amator,  taloa  oom  Jadt,  aooitam  btToat. 

Ary.    Jac«,  pater,  talos,  at  pOKtO  tios 
jaclatnns.    Dem.  Adnaodum. 
Te,  Phiicnium,  mihi  atque  uzori  mortem : 
boo  Venemun  flit 

Q/rc^  ii.  3,  77. 

CWr.  FroTocat  mo  tn  aleam;  itt  Cfgo 

nie  suuiii  annulum  opposuit:  iDfX>cat 
Planoaium. 
Ph.  Meonw  Rinonsf  Cktr.  Taoe  pa- 

nmipiT:  jirit  vriltnrlos  quatu  n. 
Talos  airiplo :  iDTocoalauuatii«amiiutri- 
OMnHotculam. 


From  thtso  passages,  however,  we 
Gannot  CMielade  tliat  they  called  upuu 
the  gods  ;  hut  this  is  clearly  proved 
by  ft  second  passage  from  the  jtii* 
n,iria,  iv.  1,  85,  where  it  said,  under 
the  conditions  of  a  c<intract,  which 
Diabolns  makes  with  his  amiea^ 

Ciim  jaciat,  Te  no  dicat ;  iion.rn  nominet. 
Deau^  invooet  aibi,  qiuau  lubobit,  pro* 

irfttam; 
Deum  nullum. 

NoTertheless  these  passages  &om  co- 
medics  originally  Greek,  give  no  sore 
proof  that  it  was  a  Roman  custom  ; 
hilt  probalily  when  Ortrm  tmre  bihn-e 
bad  got  iuU)  fashion,  this  habit  also 
was  adopted. 

'  The  propnrtiiiji^  nf  tlm  wine 
and  water  ditimd  actuiiiiu*j  to  the 
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tu-niglit.  Do  you,  Earinos,  measure  out  five  cyathi  for 
each  of  us.* 

The  goblets  were  tilled  and  emptied  amidst  jokes  and 
merriment,  which  gradually  grew  louder,  for  Pomponius 
took  care  that  the  cyathi  should  not  haye  much  repose. 
*I  propose,'  said  he  at  length,  when,  from  the  increased 

animation  of  the  conversation,  the  power  of  the  Fakrniaii 
became  evident,  *that  we  try  the  dice  a  little.    Let  us 


frugality  of  the  drinkers.  The  Greek 
rule, 

(which  aUo  occurs  in  Plaut  Stich,  v. 
4,  25},  wM  unintelligible  even  to  the 
later  writers.  Flautus,  es  well  as 
others,  seems  to  have  understood  it 
of  the  number  of  cyathi  which  were 
drunk,  a*  the  context  explains : 

VUe,  quot  cy,tth.  ,H  l.ii.iinu'*?  St.lui, 
qu0t  d%iti  sunt  tibi  in  manum. 
Ak  Gutlo  cit  Gneea:  ^  itiwn  wV,  i}  TfM. 

hut  moat  of  the  laU  r  utithors  refer  it 
to  the  proportions  of  the  mixing,  al- 
though they  differ  in  their  explaTn- 
ti«>n«.    Plut,  St/mpo.*.  iii.  9.    -u  rt 

Ciio  oivov.  rpja — trpoafiiyvvfiipwv 
^Mitr  rieeapa  H  ti'c  S>Va  rptwv 
hfar^  ivixtofup^,  Athen.  x.  p. 
426,  on  the  contrary:  ^  yap  SAo  irpoc 
wivn  wifnv  itlvi  ij  tva  npoQ 
rpiTf,  which  explanation  is  given 
afterwards  by  Eustath.  on  Otli/ss.  ix. 
200,  althoiig^h  be  cites  tbe  other  pro- 
]>orti'">T!?  <il  iiiixin;,'  aUn.  Spvornl  othpr 
proportioiii»  are  mentioned  in  Hesio<l, 
Op.  596  : 

So  aleo  Ion  in  Athensos,  of  Bacchus, 
or  wine. 

which  is  supposed  to  he  just  the  pro- 


portion denoted  by  Tuatiapa  :  but  the 
half-and-half  mixture,  laov  latftj  fre- 
quently commemorated  hf  Athena»- 
us,  may  be  equally  well  understood. 
Another  proportion,  wivrt  cot  ivo,  is 
thus  explained  by  him:  Ho  otvov 
TooQ  Trivre  vcotoq  ;  but  in  the  Ana- 
creontic cite<l  by  him,  w©  have :  rd 
fitv  if'f'  fy^frxQ  r^arof,  rd  irifTt  c' 
ah'ov,  while  olht'ir  tvad.  ra  ftfv  otc' 
ty\ti'  Ti*e  custom  oi  tiiiiikiujj  tbe 
vine  and  water  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, tnop  7<r^  and  still  more,  of 
the  wine  unmixed,  was  reprehended. 
Far  lees  is  known  of  tbe  strength 
uiiaal  among  the  Roroaai*   The  pas- 

I  -age  in  Hor.  Od.  iii,  19,  11,  will  not 
rtijolve  the  matter,  tribits  aut  novem 
liiifscentto'  ajfffhi'x  jif,fn?,t  ropmuodis, 
&c.  It  is  only  certain  that  a  hottio 
frttgi  drank  the  wirn  Uiluted,  that 
uwraeiui  bibere  was  considered  not 
praiseworthy,  and  nurum  bibere^  as 
the  mark  of  a  drunkard.  The  guests 
doubtless  mixed  their  wine  according 
to  their  testes ;  and  wbiUt  one  called 
tor  tturaeittSf  another  drank  almoi^t 

,  water,  as  in  the  example  given  by 
Martial,  i.  107 : 

lutcriK>i]i8  aquam  subiude,  Rufe, 
Et  si  co|,'t;ris  a  sodale,  raram 
Dflutl  bibfs  undam  Fulcrni. 
This  passage  is  remarkable  for  the 
expression  cKjere,  ustd  like  pres-t,  or 
?;/r;v,  by  iH,  aiid  for  the  Uomau 
name  uncia  tor  cyathm. 
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play  for  low  stakes,  merely  for  amusement ;  let  each  of  us 
stake  fiye  denarii,  and  put  in  another  for  every  aoe  or  six 

that  may  be  thrown.  Whoever  throws  the  Vemis  first, 
gains  the  wliole  sum  staked.'  Tlic  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  aod  the  play  began.  '  How  shall  it  be,  Bassus  P '  said 
Pomponius,  'a  hundred  denarii  that  I  make  tho  lucky 
throw  before  you'/  '  Agreed/  replied  the  other.  *  I  will 
also  bet  the  same  with  you*  said  G^us:  'a  hundred 
denarii  on  each  side.*  *  And  I  bet  you  the  same  sum,* 
baid  Lentulus  to  Gallus ;  *  and  if  either  of  us  bliouid  throw 
the  dog,  he  must  pay  double.* 

The  dice  went  round  the  table,  and  first  Caacilianus, 
and  then  one  of  the  Perusians,  won  the  pooL  The  bets 
remained  still  undecided.  When  Pomponius  had  a^in 
thrown,  he  cried,  *  W(ju  I  look  here,  each  dice  exhihiu^  a 
diHerent  number.*  Gallus  took  the  box  and  threw.  Four 
unlucky  aces  were  the  result.  The  Perusians  laughed 
loudly ;  for  which  Gallus  darted  a  tierce  glance  at  them. 
The  money  was  paid.  "  Shall  we  bet  again  ? '  inquired  Len- 
tulus. '  Ofcour.su,'  r(^]iliotl  Gallus;  '  two  thousand  sesterces, 
and  let  liim  who  throws  sixes  alno  lose.*  Lentulus  threw; 
again  the  Venus  n])peared,  and  loud  laughter  arose  irom 
the  lectus  imus.  By  degrees  the  game  became  warmer, 
the  bet  higher,  and  "Gallus  more  desperate.  In  the  mean 
time  Pomponius  had,  unnoticed,  altered  the  prcjportions  of 
the  mixture.  *  I  am  now  in  favour  of  a  short  pause,*  said  he, 
*  that  we  may  not  entirely  forget  the  cups.  Bring  hirger 
goblets,  Earinos,  that  wo  may  drink  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Greeks  ^'   Larger  crystal  glasses  were  placed 


*  It  has  been  alrtady  mentioned 
that  betting  wu  not  vnoommon; 
indeed,  this  is  evident  from  the  in* 
terdicts  issued  against  it;  and  the 

enormous  sums  o!nn  lost  on  one 
game,  midiT  it  probable  that  there 
vas  betting  at  the  same  time. 

*  The  ^\x\Qt'  I  assage  rcspoctiag  the 


drinking  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  Oraco  more  hibere,  h  Cie. 
Verr,  i  26:  J)ueumbitttr :  JU  »eru» 
inter  mm  et  invttatMt  ut  Origco  mort 

bibtntur  ;  hortofur  honpt^s  ;  p/  snfttt 
majoribus  pocuUs.    On  whieh,  Pius 

Asconitis,  Est  aHfmi  Grrtnis  moi^  iU 
Gi  ((f'i  <lrt(iit,  (Ti'fiTTitii  iri'a<?»^o^4»/oi^f, 
cum  tnentm  cyathu  itbant  talutantu 
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before  him.  'Pour  out  lor  me  six  cyathi**/  cried  he.  'This 


prim*  deoff  ieindt  ammm  mM  mmt- 

mmUs ;  nam  toHu  mtnm  hibunt^ 
qmties  et  deot  et  caro*  amt  nomina- 

tim  voc^nf.  Cicero  also  snys,  Th^p. 
i.  40:  Gf'fci  r)ii,n  in  com  iviis  solt)it 
noininare,  cui  poculuin  tynilitnri  snnty 
which  agrees  w  ith  AtlieUieus  \.,  ttX^- 
^nm^Tii  yap  T^WOfW  dXX/yXoit;  ^t- 
ra  irpovayopfvMwp.  The  ooslom 
was,  that  a  person  pledged  the  cup  to 
another,  thereby  challenging  him  to 
empty  it,  at  the  same  tinid  uttering 
the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  cup  was 
gi%*fcn.  It  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
gentral,  I>at  Sparta  t'ortncd  an  excep- 
tion tu  LUC  ruU'.  Atfu  n.  x. :  jrpoa-o- 
fffif  tt  Ta^  yii'o^tj'at  iv  roTg*  avft,- 

x4Mfiy,  ovre  ^iXonfffiac  dtd  tovtmp 

Km       9009  lariprif  fukinuii  n  Kttfuviv 

«<rT», 


Xhe  following  Teme  mark  the  cojt- 
tnm: 

Kol  Kfionoa-ttt  htM^ta  mI  wpoKOi* 

The  t  Jcscribi  s  the  usage  as  d.in- 
gcf.jiii  aud  immoral,  as  it  niituruily 
ltd  to  immoderate  indulgence;  lor, 
not  wtisfied  with  being  forced  to  drink 
freely  on  account  of  the  mutoAl  chal- 
lenges, they  mixed  very  little  water, 
aod  exchanged  the  smuUer  for  larger 
poeulti,  as  wo  learn  from  Cicero. 
Comp.  Hor.  S'^rr  ii.  8,  35.  Curculio 
:dso  snys  (Piaut.  ii.  3,  81),  propino 
mn^HHin  menlum ;  propinotr^  and 
raore  rartly  pt  tebihtre^  were  tht;  lio- 
maa  expressions  for  irpoTrivny ;  per- 
haps also  tHvitart,  although  all  the 


passages  where  it  occnrs  may  be 
otherwise  explained.  Plant.  Mud,  ii. 
3,32: 

Neptunna  mcgnlt  p«oiUI«  bae  noeto  mm  iu- 

The  drinkinir  "f  tho  nanms  bn4 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proportions  of 
thu  mixture,  nor  did  it  proj.rrlv  be- 
long to  the  Grtecua  mos,  although  it 
may  have  thence  originated.  This 
M0r0  nanten,  HUnu^  ad  nmimrum, 
has  often  beon  erroneously  referrt'd 
to  the  number  of  cups,  of  which  it 
wa^i  thought  as  many  were  drunk  as 
the  n:imo  had  letters.  "We  must 
ratlur  suppaso  the  number  of  the 
cyathi^  determined  by  the  letters  of 
the  name,  and  drunk  out  of  one  cup. 
Still  many  qucstiuiia  uiay  he  raised 
on  the  passages  of  Martial  from 
which  we  derive  almost  our  only  in- 
formation  on  this  subject:  the  plain* 
est  of  which  is^  i.  72: 

Nevi.i  sex  orathli,  taptam  Jnatlna  blbatnr, 

Quinque  Lyra*,  Ly  ti'  .ia.,tu,,r.  M  i  trit>a«. 
Oinnis  ait  iufuao  uumt^reiur  amka  Falcrno, 
Et  quia  ntilla  venlt,  tu  mlhf ,  aocune,  Tcni. 

The  quesiiou  arises*,  \vh<  thfT,  if  the 
name  were  changed  iu  the  vocative, 
the  number  of  eyathi  would  depend 
on  the  number  of  letters  it  then  had, 
or  on  the 'entire  number  of  the  euaiiu 
red  as.  Martial  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  xi.  36: 

Qttincunces  et  MS  qrathoa  beiaamqne  biba< 

mus, 

CttliM  ut  fiat,  Juliu-i  cl  l'rtn.  ulu<j; 

with  which  agrc  >  is.  94.    Ou  tL<, 
couirarj',  iu  viii.  oi,  it  i^J  said: 

Det  numcruni  cyathi>s  Instantis  litcra  Ruflj 

Auctor  cjiini  tanti  inuuerls  ille  mihl 
Si  Telethutavanlt,  promlaaaqua  gavdla  per* 

Servabor  dominn,  Rufe,  tr{etit«  tuu. 
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cup  I  drink  to  you,  G^llus.  Hail  to  you" ! '  Gallus  replied 
to  the  greeting,  and  tl  <  ti  desired  the  cyathus  to  be^mptied 
seven  times  into  his  goblet.  '  Let  us  not  forget  the  absent/ 
said  he.  'Lycoris,  this  goblet  I  dedicate  to  }  ou/  'WeD 
done/  said  Bassus,  as  his  cup  was  being  filled.  '  JsTow  my 
turn  has  come.  Ei<^lit  Itltor?*  form  the  name  of  niv  love. 
Cytheris  ! '  said  he,  as  he  drained  the  glass.  Thus  the  toast 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  huaily  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  Perusians.  *  I  have  no  lore/  said  the  one  on  the 
middle  seat,  *  but  I  will  give  you  a  better  name,  to  which 
let  each  one  empty  his  glass ;  Gcsar  Octavianus !  hail  to 
liim^-.*  'Hail  to  him/  responded  the  other  Peruvian.  *  Six 
cyathi  to  each,  or  ten  ?  What,  Gallus  and  Calpumius  I 
does  not  the  name  sound  pleasant  to  you,  that  you  refuse 
the  goblet ? '  'I  have  no  reason  for  drinking  to  his  wel« 
fare/  rejoined  Gallus,  scarcely  suppressing  his  emotion. 
'Reason  or  no,*  said  the  Perii>iaii,  *  it  is  to  the  father  of 
our  fatherland  I '  *  Fa.ther  of  our  fatherland  ! '  screamed 
Calpurnius,  violently  enraged.  '  Say  rather  to  the  tyrant, 
the  bad  citizen,  the  suppressor  of  liberty ! '    *  Be  not  so 


Si  dui>ia  e^r.  ^-ptuuc«  tiabar;  «i  falUt 
aniantciu, 
Ut  juffulem  eunui,  tunsun  utrumque 
bibmu. 

There  the  v x  ative  form  fixo^  the 
measure,  as  the  tn'em  contnint  d  four 
ci/(ttJ(i,  mid  flic  word  nfptunx  will 
not  allow  ot  tlif  word  beiuy"  taken 
ia  a  more  gciuaal  sense,  ln  haps  it 
made  a  ditfercnoe  whether  the  person 
vhoM  health  was  dniiik  were  absent 
or  present  The  passage  in  Flaut. 
Siieh.  T.  4.  26 : 

TibI  pro|  i  I  lo  documa  fonta,  tlbl  tats  indo, 

si  siipis ; 

where  tliey  rf  for  tlip  unintCiliriMc 
d'  ^'ma  to  tlie  name  ot"  btt  ph.ir.ium, 
was  presr  lit,  can  (layiiiy  aside  iiil 
question  about  the  rending)  scarcely 
allude  to  this;  for  Sngarinus  eri* 
de&tly  pledges  Stichus. 


"  Th'"^  words  with  which  thry 
iliMiik  f'l  a  person's  health  were  hr^f 
I'f,  or  htnc  tihf.  They  draiiiiil  tiie 
goblet  to  the  htakh  either  ol  unc  or 
of  the  whole  company.    Plaut.  Stidi. 

Jk'uo  yoif  be  no  nets,  beuo  to,  bene  me, 
bene  bdetnun  etfaim  Stepfaaniuin. 

So  also  Pcraius,  v.  1,  20,  and  else- 
where. 

■3  The  abjeet  senate  had  expressly 
enjoined  that  both  at  public  and  pri* 

vato  bmqnets  a  libation  should  bo 
ma<le  to  Au<,Mistus.  Dio.  Cass.  ii,  19; 
Ovid,  Fast,  ii.  637 : 

Et,  beno  non,  lutria^  bene  te,  paler  op> 

time,  Cavsar, 
Dicito  auffuso,  siiit  mia  vorba,  ta«ro. 
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yiolent/  said  tlie  stranger,  with  a  malicious  smOe ;  '  if  you 

will  not  drink  it,  why  leave  it  undone,  lint  yet  I  wager, 
Gallus,  that  you  have  often  enougli  drunk  to  our  lord 
before  his  house  was  closed  upon  you.  It  certuiuly  is  uol 
pleasant  when  a  man  thinks  he  has  made  the  lucky  throw 
to  find  the  dog  suddenly  before  him.'  '  Scoundrel !  *  cried 
Gallus,  springing  up,  ^  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  to  mo  whether  the  miserable,  euwardly  tyrant 
close  his  clours  on  me  or  no.*  '  Xo  doubt  he  niighl  huvo 
used  stronger  measures,'  quietly  continued  the  stranger ; 
'  and  if  the  lamentations  of  the  Egyptians  had  made  them* 
selves  heard,  you  would  now  be  cooling  yourself  by  a  resi* 
dence  in  Mossia.'  '  Let  him  dare  to  send  me  there/  called 
out  (jrallus,  no  louf^er  master  of  liimself  .  '  Dare  I  *  said  the 
Perusian,  with  a  ^miie,  '  he  dure,  who  could  annihilate  you 
with  a  single  word ! '  '  Or  I  him/  exclaimed  Gallus,  now 
enraged  beyond  all  bounds;  'Julius  even  met  with  his 
dagger/  'Ah!  unheard-of  treason!'  cried  the  second 
stranger,  starting  up ;  '  I  call  the  assembled  company  to 
witness  that  I  have  taken  no  pai  l  in  the  highly  treusionable 
speeches  that  have  been  uttered  here.  My  saudals,  slave ; 
to  remain  here  any  longer  would  be  a  crime.' 

The  guests  had  all  risen,  although  a  part  of  them 
reeled.  Some  endeavoured  to  bring  Gallus,  who  now  did 
not  seem  to  think  bo  lightly  of  the  words  which  had 
hastily  escaped  him,  lu  moderation.  Pompniiius  addressed 
the  Perusians,  but  as  they  insisted  on  quitting  the  hout^, 
he  promised  Gallus  that  he  would  endeavour  to  pacify 
them  on  the  way  home. 

The  other  guests  also  bethought  them  of  departing; 
one  lull  of  vexation  at  the  unpleasant  breaking  up  of  the 
feast,  another  blaming  Pomponius  lor  niUuducing  such 
unpolished  fellows;  Gallus  not  without  some  anxiety, 
which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  silence  by  bold  resolu- 
tions for  the  future. 
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THE  day  commenced  very  difiercntly,  ou  the  present 
occasion,  in  the  house  of  Gallus,  from  what  it  had  done 

on  the  morning  of  his  journey.  His  disgrace,  by  some  fore- 
peen,  but  to  most  both  unexpected  and  looked  upon  ds  tlic 
harbinger  of  still  more  severe  mistbrtunes,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  the  day,  and  was  discussed  in  the  forum  and 
the  tabemsB  with  a  thousand  different  comments.  The 
intelligence  of  his  return  to  Rome  soon  hecame  diffused 
throughout  the  city* ;  and  the  loud  tidings  of  his  presence 


^  Altliough  the  ancients  had  no 
newspapers  to  disseminate  qttiekly 
the  ne«ra  of  the  day,  the  vant  was 
is  wme  degree  lemedied  by  their 
pablie  style  of  living.  Much  more  of 
their  time  was  passed  from,  than  at, 
home.  They  visited  the  forum^  the 
piazzas,  and  other  plrtce«  of  resort; 
ihev  Tnet  f^m  h  iitlit;r  at  the  liath',  the 
fn/'rrmc  ot  tUi  {'m$ore^,  the  nudici, 
auil  iibrarii^  ami  thus  the  occurrences 
of  the  day  were  easily  passed  from 
one  to  another.  It  was  therefore  quite 
possible  that  the  news  of  the  return 
of  Galhi>  should  have  spread  over  the 
whole  city  l>y  the  following  day. 

[Another  eompon^atirm  for  onr  mo- 
dc-ni  ncwspiipt-r-;  \v<T('  Odpies  of  the 
acta  dim  II  I  pnhHrti^  (ir  ui  limui^  which 
wen'  dcsp.iicheii  to  all  parts  of  the 
llonian  ttupire.  These  acta  or  chro- 
nidei  of  Roman  diary  did  not  con- 
tain merely  important  events,  as  in 
f  arlier  time^  did  the  annoU*  tnaximi, 
fls  for  e\:(mplr,  new  laws,  appoint- 
Tiients,  deerees  of  the  senate,  edicts  of 
th«^  rang-i-'trntrr:,  Szc:  hnt  also  many 
other  notii  i  ><  of  minor  importance  in 
the  circle  of  the  day's  news,  as  an- 


uounct  luents  of  festivals,  sacrifices, 
fires,  processions,  and  also  births, 
maniagesy  divorces,  and  deaths.  They 
commenoed  during  Cfisar's  first  eon* 

sulate,  or  at  any  rate  not  much  earlier. 
Suet.  tVjf.  20.  Their  compilation 
was  the  business  of  actuarii  appointed 
for  the  purpose  uiulcr  the  sijp<^rin- 
tendonop  of  the  director  of  Xhc  falttits 
puLUiiB  and  the  ieran'n'/i.  Alter  the 
writing  down  was  finished,  the  tables 
of  ehronicles  were  openly  exposed,  so 
that  any  one  conld  read  and  copy 
them.  Thoa  many  scribes  made  a 
business  in  writing  ont  the  acta  for 
certain  persons  for  par,  and  even  n 
^^reatcr  number  in  making  extracts 
fifim  them,  and  scixlin;::  their  copic? 
to  their  sub^^c  j  ibei^,  even  in  the  mr»8t 
distant  provinces.  So  these  public 
chronicles  compensated  in  a  certain 
degree  for  the  modem  newspapers,  as 
appears  from  many  passages,  Tae. 
Aim,  xvi.  22,  J}iwma  JpiaptUi  Somatti 
per  proviuciatf  per  exereitus  curatiiu 
letjuntur,  ut  noscatur^  quid  Thratea 
uou  fccerit.  Cic.  n>-i  Ftrm.  xii.  22, 
23,  28,  etc.  T'ctrtJiiius,  63,  gives  a 
curious  copy  of  the  acta.^ 
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should  have  collected  the  troop  of  clients  who,  at  other 
times,  mre  accustomed  to  flock  in  such  great  numbers  to 
his  house.  On  this  day,  howeTer,  the  vestibulum  remained 
empty ;  the  obsequious  crowd  no  lon^r  thTongisd  it.  The 
scliish,  who  bad  piuiiiised  thcmsch  t  s  soino  advantage  from 
the  influence  of  their  patron,  became  indiii'crent  about  a 
house  which  could  no  longer  be  considered,  as  it  had  lately 
been,  the  entraace-hall  of  the  palace.  The  timid  were  de< 
terred  by  fear  of  the  dond  which  hung  threatening  over 
GuUus.  lest  they  themselves  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
destroying  flash^  The  swarm  of  parables,  prudently 
weighing  their  own  interest,  avoided  a  table  of  doubtful 
duration,  in  order  that  they  might  not  forfeit  their  seats 
at  ten  others,  where  undisturbed  enjoyment  for  the  future 
appeared  more  secure.  And  even  those  few  in  whom  feel- 
injr^  of  duty  or  shame  had  overcome  otlier  considerations, 
seemed  to  be  not  at  all  dissatisfied  wlien  the  O'Stutiius 
announced  to  them  that  his  master  would  receive  no  visitors 
that  day.  In  the  house  itself  all  was  quiet  The  majority 
of  the  slaves  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  villa,  and  those 
who  were  present  seemed  to  share  the  grief  of  the  deeply- 
affected  (iispens(ffor. 

Uneasiucbs  and  anxiety  had  long  since  banisshed  sleep 
from  the  couch  of  G alius.  He  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self to  what  a  precipice  a  misuse  of  his  incautious  expres* 
sions  would  drive  him,  and  that  he  could  expect  no  for- 
bearance or  secresy  from  the  suspicious-looking  strangers. 


-  Although  it  hafl  been  said  that 
the  &ct  of  AQgnttUf  haring  repudi- 
ated e  auui*§  Aiendihtp^  was  not  iie- 
eeenrQy  followed  by  the  deiertion  of 

hit  friends,  yet  this  was  not  exactly 
the  position  of  Gallus,  to  whom  the 
interdict  wns  a  sort  of  fnvonr,  in  plnco 
of  a  more  rigorous  puuishniriit,  and 
liencc  might  probably  cause  the  iilit-n- 
ation  of  friends.  Ovid  bitterly  cum- 
.  plains  of  those  who,  in  a  similar  ease. 


abjured  their  friend  througli  fear. 
See  Triit.  i.  8  and  9,  17. 

Dum  stetiinun,  turbflo  quantum  mti» 

Not*  quldsm,  sod  noo  ambitlosa  do- 

mus : 

At  siniul  cHt  Unpulsa,  ocones  timuero 

ruiutun 

Oautaqufi  oommunt  Uitg%  ded«r«  fugsa, 
Sffiva  ncc  admlrtNr  OMluuat  st  fulmina, 

quorum 

Igaibus  kfflsii  tMNHdnia  quaequo  Hdent. 
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Animated  by  the  dreams  ol  freedom  with  which  Calpumius 
had  entertained  him ;  half  enlisted  in  the  plans  which  the 
enthusiast,  sincerely  moved  at  the  misfortime  of  his  friend, 
had  proposed  to  him ;  highly  excited  by  the  strength  of 
the  wine  and  the  heat  of  play ;  and  stung  to  fury  by  the 
insolence  of  the  strange  guests;  he  had  suiiered  iumself  to 
be  drawn  into  an  indiscreet  ayowal  which  he  was  &r  from 
seriously  meaning.  On  cahner  reflection  he  peroeiYed  the 
folly  of  all  those  bold  projects  which,  in  the  first  moment 
of  excit<>ment,  seemed  to  prosont  (he  possibility  of  averting 
iiLs  uwii  fate  by  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant;  and  he  now 
found  himself  without  the  hope  of  escape,  in  the  power  of 
two  men,  whose  whole  behaviour  was  calculated  to  inspire 
anything  but  confidence.  His  only  consolation  was  that  they 
had  been  introduced  by  Pomponius,  through  whose  exer* 
lions  he  hoped  possibly  to  obtain  their  silence;  fur  Galium 
still  hrmly  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and 
paid  no  attention  even  to  a  discovery  which  his  slaves  pro- 
fessed to  have  made  on  the  way  homeward.  It  was  as 
follows : — His  road,  in  returning  from  the  mansion  of  Len* 
tulus,  passed  not  far  from  that  of  Largus ;  and  the  slaves 
who  preceded  him  with  the  lantern  had  seen  three  men, 
resembling  very  much  Pomponius  and  the  two  Perusions, 
approach  the  house.  One  of  them  struck  the  door  with 
the  metal  knocker,  and  they  were  all  immediately  admitted 
by  the  ostiarius.  GkiUus  certainly  thought  so  late  a  visit 
strange  ;  but,  as  it  was  no  unconunon  thing  for  i.urgus  to 
break  far  into  the  night  with  wine  and  play,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  it  must  be  some  acquaintances  who  had  called 
upon  him  on  their  return  from  an  earlier  party. 

At  last  the  drew  sy  god  had  steeped  him  in  a  beneficial 
oblivion  of  these  cares,  and  although  the  sun  was  by  this 
time  high  in  the  heavens,  yet  Chresimus  was  carefully 
wat/ching  lest  any  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  his  bed-chamber 
should  abridge  the  moments  of  his  master's  repose.  The 
old  man  wandered  about  the  house  uneasily,  and  appeared 
to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  something.   In  the  atrium  he 
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was  met  by  Leonidas^  approaching  from  the  door.  '  Well, 
no  inesfienger  yet  P '  he  hastily  inqnired  of  him.    *  None,' 

repliofl  the  vicarii<s.  *  Aiul  no  intelligence  in  the  house?* 
Chresiinus  again  asked.  *  None  since  his  departure/  was 
the  answer.  He  shook  his  head,  and  proceeded  to  the 
atrium,  where  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard. 
The  ostiaritts  opened  it.  It  was  an  express  with  a  letter 
from  Lycoris.  *  At  last,'  cried  Chresimus,  as  he  took  the 
letter  from  the  tubellarim,  *  My  lady,'  said  the  messenger, 
'  enjoined  me  to  make  all  possible  haste,  and  bade  me  give 
the  letter  only  to  yourself  or  your  lord.  Present  it  to 
him  directly.'  '  Tour  admonition  is  not  wanted,'  replied 
Chresimus ;  *  T  have  been  long  expecting  your  arrival.' 

The  faitLiul  servant  hud  indeed  anxiously  expected  the 
letter.  Although  Gallus  had  strictly  forbidden  him  from 
letting  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  the  villa  become 
known,  yet  Chresimus  beUeved  that  he  should  be  rendering 
him  an  im])ortant  service  by  acquainting  Lycoris  with  the 
unfortunate  occurrence.  She  had  at  Baisd  only  half  broken 
tu  him  the  secret,  which  contirmed,  but  too  well,  his  opinion 
of  Pomponius.  He  had  therefore  urged  her  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  making  Gallus  acquainted,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice to  herself,  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  him, 
and  immediately  return  herself,  in  order  to  render  lasting 
the  first  impression  caused  by  her  avowal.  He  now  hast- 
entxl  towards  the  apartment  in  wln'ch  his  master  was  still 
sleeping,  cautiously  fitted  the  three-toothed  key  into  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  drew  back  the  bolts  by  which  it 
was  fastened.  Gallus,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sprang  up 
from  his  couch.  *  What  do  you  bring  ? '  cried  he  to  the 
domestic,  who  had  pushed  aside  the  tapestry,  and  entered. 
*  A  letter  from  Lycoris,'  said  the  old  man,  *  just  brought  by 
a  courier.  lie  urged  me  to  deliver  it  immediately,  and  so 
I  was  forced  to  disturb  you.'  Gallus  hastily  seized  the 
tablets.  They  were  not  of  the  usual  small  and  neat  shape 
which  afforded  room  for  a  few  tender  words  only,  but  by 
their  size  evidently  enclosed  a  large  ieUer.    '  Doubtless^,' 
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said  he,  as  he  cut  the  threads  with  a  knife  which  Chresimus 
had  presented  to  him,  '  doubtless  the  poor  girl  has  been 
terrified  by  some  un&yoarable  reports/  He  read  the  con- 
tents, and  tamed  pale.   With  the  anxiety  of  a  fond  heart, 

she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of  what  hud  befallen  her 
lover,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret  which  niusjt  ealighlea 
him  on  the  danger  that  threatened  him  from  Pomponius. 
Without  sparing  herself,  she  alluded  to  her  former  con- 
nexion with  die  traitor,  narrated  the  occurrences  of  that 
evening,  his  attempt  to  deceive  her,  and  his  villanous 
threats.  She  conjui-ed  G alius  to  take,  with  prudence  and 
resolution,  such  steps  as  were  calculated  to  render  harmless 
the  intrigues  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy.  She  would 
herself  arrive,  she  added,  soon  after  he  received  the  letter, 
in  order  to  beg  pardon  with  her  own  mouth  for  what  had 
taken  place. 

There  stood  the  undeceived  Gallus  in  deep  emotion. 
^  Read/  said  he,  handing  the  letter  to  the  faithful  freedman, 
who  shared  all  his  secrets.  Ghresimus  took  it,  and  read 
just  what  he  had  expected.  '  I  was  not  deceived,'  said  he, 
*  and  thank  Lycoris  for  clearly  disclosing  to  you,  although 
late,  the  net  tlioy  would  draw  around  vou.  Now  hasten 
to  Caesar  with  such  proofs  of  treachery  in  your  hand,  and 
expose  to  him  the  plot  which  they  have  formed  against 
you.  Haply  the  Gods  may  grant  that  the  storm  which 
threatens  to  wreck  the  ship  of  your  prosperity  may  yet 
subside.* 

*I  fear  it  is  too  lute,*  replied  his  ninstcr,  *  but  I  will 
speak  with  Pomponius.  He  must  know  that  I  see  thruu«^li 
him ;  perchance  he  will  not  then  venture  to  divulge  what, 
once  published,  must  be  succeeded  by  inevitable  ruin. 
Despatch  some  slaves  immediately  to  his  house,  to  the 
forum,  aiui  to  the  tabernae,  where  he  is  generally  to  be 
met  with  at  this  hour.  He  must  have  no  idea  that  T  have 
heard  from  Lycoris.  They  need  only  say  that  I  particu- 
larly beg  he  will  call  upon  me  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Ghresimus  hastened  to  fviSl  the  command  of  his  lord. 
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The  akkxeB  went  and  returned  without  having  found  Pom- 
ponins.    The  porter  at  his  lodgings  had  answered  that 

his  master  had  set  out  early  in  the  morning  on  a  journey; 
but  one  of  the  slaves  lanciud  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  hira  in  the  carina),  although  he  withdrew  so  speedily 
that  he  had  not  time  to  overtake  him.  At  last,  Leonidaa 
returned  from  the  forum ;  he  had  been  equally  unauo 
cessful  in  his  search,  but  brought  other  important  intelli- 
gence, communicated  to  liiia  by  a  friend  of  his  master. 
'  An  obscure  report,'  said  this  man,  '  is  going  about  the 
forum',  that  Largus  had,  in  the  assembled  senate,  accused 
Gallus  of  high  treason,  and  of  plotting  the  murder  of  the 
emperor ;  that  two  strangers  had  been  brought  into  the 
ctft'ia  as  witnesses,  and  that  Augustus  had  committed  to 
the  senate  the  puuishmeut  of  the  outrage.' 

The  intelligence  was  but  too  well  founded.  In  order 
to  anticipate  any  steps  that  Gallus  might  take  for  his 
aecurity,  Pomponius  had  announced  to  Largua  on  the  very 
night  of  the  supper  with  Lentulns,  that  his  artiiioe  had 
met  -wnth  complete  success.  At  daybrcalv'  J.nrgus  repaired 
to  the  imperial  palace,  and  portrayed  in  j^^laring  colours 
the  treasonable  designs  which  Gallus,  when  in  his  cups, 
had  divulged.  Undecided  as  to  how  he  shoidd  act»  yet 
solicitous  for  his  own  safety,  Augustus  had  referred  the 


^  The  acts  of  the  senate,  until 
piibliclr  prochiimed,  rcraaincd  dwop- 
pitra,  not  to  he  divu!p;e(l  by  tlie 
mt'Tiibors  ;  but  ihcro  can  be  uo  doubt 
tliat  Kome  port  uf  thu  debates  was 
ofleii  mffered  to  transpire  previously. 

*  The  vemark  of  Stnt.  79,  about 
AogOftDs,  will  admit  of  ozeeption  in 

a  particular  Oate :  Matutina  i  igilia 
oJfetuUbatur^  ac  »i  vei  officii^  vtl  tacri 
rrftf.fa  maturiut  erimlnndum  rssct^  ne 
tii  contra  eoinmo'iton  facertt,  tn  proX' 
imo  ct^uMcunque  dometticorum  comO' 


eulo  manebat.  The  meaning  of  nui* 
tutina  i  iftilia  is  explained  by  the  pre* 
ceding  words :  Si  intetTuptum  $(oin- 
num  recupcrare,  ut  evenif,  nnn  pmstt, 
Udoribut  aut  fabulatorif/m  urcessttin^ 
remmebat  produeebatqm  ultra  pri* 
mam  Mtpe  hicem»  Otbor  emperoni 
gave  admiirioii  to  distingnished  per* 
tons  long  before  daybreak.  So  says 
Pliny,  JBpist.  iii  5,  of  bis  uncle, 
jint0  lucm  iiat  ad  Ve»pa$wmm  Im» 
pn-ntovfm;  mm  iUe  guofm  n^ikm 
uUbaturm 
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matter  to  the  decision  of  the  senate',  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  far  from  displeased  at  the  charge.  It  is 
true  that  many  voices  were  raised,  demanding  that  the 
accused  should  not  at  least  be  condemned  unheard ;  but 
thoy  availed  nothing  uguinst  the  louder  clamour  of  those 
who  declared  that  there  were  already  previous  charges 
sufficient  to  justify  extreme  severity ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves should  be  guilty  of  high  treason  did  they,  by  delay 
or  forbearance,  expose  the  life  of  Cajsur  and  the  welfare 
of  the  republic  to  dunjxer.  The  result  of  the  debate  was 
a  decreet  by  which  Gallus  was  banished  to  an  inhospitable 
country  on  the  Pontm  EuxinuSf  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated to  the  emperor  ^  He  was  also  ordered  to  leave 
Rome  on  the  following  morning,  and  Italy  within  ten  da^^s. 

At  the  seventh  hour  Calpurnius  rushed  into  the  house 
of  Gallus  bringing  confirmation  of  the  dread  decree,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others  from  ail  quarters.  Gallus 
received  the  news,  which  cleared  up  the  last  doubts  con- 
cerning his  fate,  with  visible  grief  but  manly  composure. 
He  thanked  his  friend  for  his  sympathy,  warnin;j:  him  at 
the  same  time  to  be  more  cautions  on  his  own  account  for 
the  future.  He  then  requested  liim  to  withdraw,  ordered 
Ohresimus  to  bring  his  double  tablets,  and  delivered  to 
him  money  and  jewels  to  be  saved  for  Lycoris  and  himself. 
Having  pressed  the  hand  of  the  veteran,  who  wept  aloud, 
he  demaiulod  to  be  left  alone.  The  domestic  loitered  for 
a  while,  and  then  retired  full  of  the  worst  forebodings. 


*  Suet.  Aug,  G6,  says  only :  Gallo 
qnoqm  el  teeufatorium  denuntiationi* 
but  it  Mnt^m  cofuulti*  ad  neem  Mm- 
puUo»  Dio.  CftBB.  liii.  23,  is  more  ex- 

plicit :  Knt  t}  ytp<ivaia  uwa*ra6\&vai 
rc  aifTov  iv  Tolg  ^traffrifpioiCi  Kai 

^vyt'i^  r»}c  ouffiaQ  <yr«pij0ii'r<7,  Kai 
ravrj}v  Tt  Tif)  AvyovTTifi  coOqim, 
Kai  iavrovc  ^oiiih>ni<rai  i^t]<ytna70. 
It  is  nowhere  said  that  Auguaius  was 
the  direct  caoM  of  bis  death,  or  that 


be  acceded  to  it ;  from  hL>  complainU 
after  it  took  place,  wc  may  rather 
oonclnde  the  contrary. 

"  Dio.  Cnss.  supra:  Kat  o  fikv 
ircpioXyi^ffac  iiri  tovtoi^  tavTOv  trpo- 
KarfxptiffoTo.  Anini.  Mnre.  xvii.  4: 
slricto  incubuit  J$rro,  Ovid|  jintor, 
iii.  6,  63  : 

SAOj^iiUs  Qique  antron  prodiga,  Qalle,  turn. 
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Gallus  hatened  the  door,  and  for  greater  secaricr 
placed  the  wooden  bar  across  it.  He  tnen  wrote  a  few 
words  to  Atigastns,  beggin:^  him  to  give  their  freedom  to 

the  faithful  servants  who  had  been  in  most  direct  attend- 
aiice  upuu  iiiui.  Words  of  lartrv  vll  to  Lyc.  ris  H'.!'  ^  the 
other  tablets.  After  this*  he  reachtil  It'^ui  the  wall  the 
sword,  to  the  victories  ai-  h^eved  bv  which  he  owed  his 
fatal  g^reatnessy  struck  it  deep  into  his  breast,  and  as  he 
fell  upon  the  eonch,  dyed  yet  more  strongly  the  puiple 
coverlet  with  the  strcuinjs  uf  his  bio  -i. 

The  lictor,  j^ent  to  announce  him  the  sonronoe  of 
banishmeiiT.  urri\ed  too  late.  Chri^imus  had  alreadv, 
with  faithlnl  hand,  closed  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  master, 
and  roond  the  conch  stood  a  troop  of  weeping  slave$»  un- 
certain of  their  futnre  lot,  and  testifying-  by  the  loudness 
of  their  grief,  that  a  mau  of  worth  wa?  dead. 


SCENE  THE  TWELFTH. 

0 

THE  GRAVE. 

nnH£  inteUigence  of  the  melancholy  end  of  Gallus  soon 
reached  Augustus,  and  made  the  stronger  impression 
on  him,  from  geveriil  influential  voices  having  been  already 
raised  in  disapproval  of  the  senate's  premature  and  severe 
decree,  and  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
accusers.  Kow  that  Gbllus  himself  had  decided  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  allowed  of  no  recall  or  mitigation  of  his 
sentence,  and  thiit  the  emperor  Lad  no  longer  any  anxiety 
for  his  own  safety,  the  consciousness  of  great  injustice 
having  been  committed,  took  its  place.  A  true  version  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  house  of  Lentulus  soon  got  abroad, 
and  it  became  by  degrees  established  that  Qallus  was  much 
less  guilty  than  had  been  supposed,  and  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  intrigue,  which  the  hostilely-disposed  senate 
had  embraced  as  a  welcome  opportunity  for  his  destruction  ^ 
Augustus  then  loudly  lamented  the  fate,  which  robbed  him 
alone,  among  all  men,  of  the  liberty  of  being  angry  with 
his  Mends,  according  to  his  own  measure  and  will*.  He 


I  The  base  conduct  of  the  ceaate 
in  the  condemnation  of  Gallos,  is 
well  described  by  Bio.  Case.  liii.  24. 
To  T&v  woKk&p  n/S^qXev  nai  U 
rovrov  ^i»/Xfyx^t  ^  Uth'ov  rt, 
htf  rive  fcoXa«(vov,  o&rw  rSr*  iu- 
GijKaVf  uttrrt  rai  avroxtipi^  diro- 
Oavttv  drayKafrat,  Kai  rrpoQ  rbv  Anp- 
yov    dtrtKXni'aVy   ijim'tjn-fn  av^up 

WX*'"    fit^Xoi'Tkt^  TTOV  KUt  KilTti  ToV- 

Tov  Tu  avrd,  up        ti  tviovtvp  oi 

s  See  Suet  Atif.  66.  Sed  Gallo 
ijuoque  et  accusatorum  dmunciatio- 
mbtta  et  gt'fMtt^  consultis  a>1  nectm 
wmpulto,  laudavit  quiikm  jiiUaUm 


tanttftrt  m  indignantium :  tm» 
Unm  H  ilUttriputvit  H  vicem  tuam 
MnpteHm  ntf  qttod  nH  toH  mon 

ltcr,  tt  (imi'ciSf  guanfum  wUeff  intsei* 
Whether  the  complaint  of  Augustas 
was  sincere,  whether  his  grief  was 
real  or  iiietendod,  whether  he  consi- 
dered Ihe  late  of  Gallus  loo  hard,  ^jt 
whether,  alter  all  anxiety  oa  his  own 
account  was  at  an  end,  he  pkyed  the 
part  of  a  magnanimous  man,  cannot 
be  decided  from  the  accounts  giren 
us.  We  must  look  for  the  tnttb  in 
Dio.  Cassius,  accoi  ding  to  whom  Lar* 
gus  continued  to  rise  in  the  emperoi's 
fiiTonr,  and  so  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  the  real  feelings  of  Augustas. 
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firmly  deBomioed  the  decree  which  made  him  master  over 
the  property  of  GaUuSy  and  ordained  that  whatever  dispo- 
sition of  it  might  have  been  previously  made,  should  have 

full  effect.  The  senate,  with  the  same  alacrity  that  they 
had  entertained  the  accusation,  now  piocoeded  to  declare 
that  all  guilt  had  been  eflaced  by  his  death,  and  that 
nothing  ^ould  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honourable  funeral'. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Borne  the  most  violent  indig- 
nation was  excited  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Gallus  and 
of  tlie  treachery  employed  agaiasi  him.  Poinpoiiius  wa3 
nowhere  to  be  found,  but  Lnrgus  was  mjide  to  feel,  in  its 
full  measure,  the  oontempt  due  to  his  viihmy^  On  his 
appearance  next  morning  in  the  forum,  a  man  with  whom 
he  was  unacquainted  stepped  forward,  and  asked  whether 
he  knew  luui.  On  Largus  replying  in  the  negative,  he 
called  his  companion  as  a  witness,  and  made  him  sign 
his  name  to  a  tablet  containing  this  avowal,  in  order  to 
be  secure  against  any  charge  which  Largus  mij^ht  bring 
against  him.  Another,  as  Largus  approached,  held  his  hand 
before  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  advised  the  bystanders  to 
do  the  same,  since  it  was  scarcely  safe  even  to  breathe  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  a  person.  Sincere  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Gallus  was  everywhere  evinced,  and  more 
especially  among  those  classes  which  had  not  found  in  his 
advancement  any  cause  of  envy. 

Profound  quiet  and  sincere  lamentation  reigned  in  the 


3  "We  need  not  .-top  to  iiuiuiro  h^w 
far  truth  has  n  set  aside  for  this 
opportiinitv  nf  dLscribing  a  funeral. 
But  ii,  accordiii^  to  Suetonius,  a 
devlaratioa  was  made  by  AngOBtus 
coneerning  the  treicbeiy  emplofedl 
against  Gallns,  then  saeh  a  roparo- 
tion  would  be  not  at  all  unlikely. 

*  These  facts  are  rt  l  ittMl  hy  ])\'K 
Cnsi.  liii.  24.  'O  fi'tvri  i  \],  oKuvXiitQ 
o'vTw  wpit^  ai/Tov  iox"^^}  *^*ot'  dtravrij- 


onq  trori  ut/rtp  riiv  n  plva  K,at  to 
CTofia  rb  tavruv  ry  X'*P*  *Tc<rx«tv* 

Avawviwrai  ran  wap^vroc  airov  Av- 
^oXfta  till.  dXXoc  TiQ  7rpo9^\0i 
rt  abvif,  Kaiirtp  AyvitQ  itv,  fi§rA 

Haprifpuiv  Kai  tjrijpero.  ct  yvupiZoi 
iauTov*  iiruCf)  ?k  (^t]pvfj(raro, 
yiiafi^aTttov  rrjv  apyijcrii'  avrov  tni- 
yoaiptv.   itianfo   Kal   *Co»'  KoKt^ 

KUI,  OV  OVK  yCtl    TTpOTtfiOVf  aVKO^aP" 
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house  of  misfortune.  Before  the  doors  the  mournful 
cypress  had  some  time  before  been  placed,-»a  sign  to  all 
who  approached,  that  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  house 
had  passed  into  the  region  of  shadows.  Within  doors,  the 
men  were  engaged  in  anointing  the  body,  and  in  endea- 
Touring  to  efface  the  marks  of  the  last  struggle.  The}' 
afterwards,  with  the  help  ui  EroB,  placed  on  it  the  purple- 
edged  togay  and  adorned  the  brows  with  one  of  those  gar- 
Ifinrls  which  the  valiant  warrior  had  gained  in  battle. 
This  finished,  they  laid  the  corpse  softly  on  its  last  bed, 
the  purple  coyerlet  of  which  left  the  ivory  feet  alone 
visible,  and  then  set  it  down  in  the  atrium^  with  the  feet 
towards  the  door.  Close  bv  the  body,  Arabian  incense* 
was  burnt  in  a  silver  censer,  and  a  slave  performed 
his  last  offices  to  the  departed,  by  driving  away  the 
flies  from  the  hands  and  feet  with  a  fan  of  peacock's 
feathers*. 

The  corpse  lay  in  state  for  scvcnd  days,  and  during 
that  time  tlie  remaining  preparations  were  made  for  the 
funeral,  which  Chresimus  had  commissioned  the  iibUi- 
narim  to  celebrate  with  aU  the  pomp  suitable  to  the  rank 
of  the  deceased.  Authorized  to  do  so  by  the  emperor, 
the  old  man  found  some  alleviation  of  his  f^ef  in  the  most 
careful  lulfilment  of  this  his  last  duty,  anJ  w  ilimgly  sacri- 
ficed a  portion  of  the  hall  of  the  property  which  fell  to  his 
share,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  increase 
the  splendour  of  the  sol^nnity. 

About  the  fourth  hour  of  the  eighth  day  a  herald 
proceeded  through  the  streets,  and  with  a  loud  voice 


*  Arabia  i>,  fis  is  known,  tho  fa- 
thorlaml  of  frankincense,  and  Saba 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  14,  .30, 
the  rryio  turifcra  :  Iiencu  Virgil, 
Georg.  iL  116,  says  : 

Soils  eet  turca  rirga  Sabsoia. 

•  The  us€  of  fans,  made  of  pca- 
iXMsk's  and  othv  feathers,  is  well 


known.  The  custom  lu  ro  mentioned 
does  not  ;ipply  iu<  rely  to  tlie  apotheo- 
sis of  the  emperors  ;  in  a  decree  of 
Juatiniaii,  Cod,  vii.  6,  5,  it  is  said, 
SedH  fui  domini  ^mm  pikaH  mtU* 
eeduHt  9d  in  ipfO  kettOo  HtmUa  M- 
iav€r  wnHUtn  videntur,  H  hoe  tx 
vohtntaU  Jiat  vd  tMtatorxs  vet  h§» 
ndiifJiMt  iUico  civet  Mmani, 
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inyited  the  populace  to  the  funeral,  and  the  games  attend- 
ant upon  it  *  A  Quirite/  cried  he,  '  is  dead.  Now  is  the 
time,  for  any  who  have  leisure,  to  join  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Cornelius  G alius;  the  corpse  is  beinp  carried 
from  the  house.'  The  summons  was  not  without  efFor  t. 
A  crowd  of  sight-seers  and  inquisitive  people  flocked 
towards  the  house  and  the  forum  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
but  many  persons  were  to  be  seen  clad  in  dark-coloured 
tojjras,  a  tokcii  that  tlioy  wished  to  be  not  idle  spectators, 
but  a^ssistaiits  at  the  ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the  designator ^  supported  by  some  lictors, 
to  keep  off  the  crowd,  had  arranged  the  order  of  the 
procession,  which  already  hud  begun  to  move  from  tho 
house  in  the  direction  of  the  forum.  In  front  marched  a 
band  of  flute-players  and  lioi  ii-blowuis,  who  by  pouring 
forth  alternately  plaintive  strains  and  spirit-stirring  music, 
seemed  at  one  time  to  express  the  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing of  the  escort,  and  at  another  to  extol  the  greatness 
and  worth  of  the  deceased.  Kext  followed  the  customary 
mourning- women,  who,  with  feigned  grief,  chanted  forth 
their  untuiuitd  dirge  of  eulogy  of  the  departed.  Then 
came  a  number  of  actors,  reciting  such  passages  from 
the  tragedians  as  were  applicable  to  the  present  occur- 
rence. The  solemnity  of  the  scene  was  interrupted  only 
now  and  then  by  some  witty  bufPooneries,  whilst  the 
leader  endeavoured  to  represent  the  defunct  in  dress, 
gesture,  and  manner  of  speech.  After  these  c^me  swarms 
of  hirelings;  there  followed  no  lengthy  train  of  glorious 
ancestors,  it  is  true,  but  frcedmen  bearing  brazen  tablets, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  victories  gained  by  the 
deceased,  and  the  cities  he  had  conquered.  These  were 
succeeded  by  others,  carrying  the  crow^ns  won  by  his 
deeds  of  valour,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  which 
Gallus  while  living  had  often  expressed,  the  rolls  of 
his  elegies,  which,  more  enduring  than  martial  renown 
and  honours,  have  handed  down  his  name  to  poster* 

L 
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ity^  After  all  these  came  the  lectua  itself,  with  the 
corpse  borne  by  eight  treedmea,  and  followed  by  Chresi- 
mus,  :ui(l,  with  few  exceptions,  the  rest  of  the  family,  with 

hat  on  head,  a  sign  oi'  that  ireeduiu  wliicli  hud  been  be- 
queathed tu  them  in  their  master's  will.  The  cavalcade 
was  finished  by  his  i'riends,  and  many  citizens  who,  though 
not  intimate  with  GaUus>  bewailed  his  death  as  a  publio 
cakmity. 

lluving  arrived  at  the  foramy  the  beuierd  .set  the  /cctff.s 
down  before  the  rodra,  and  the  cavalcade  iurmed  u  semi- 
circle  round  it.  A  friend  of  many  years*  standing  then 
mounted  the  stage,  and  pictured  with  feeling  and  eloquence 
the  merits  of  the  deceased,  as  a  warrior,  a  citizen,  a  poet, 
and  a  man,  throwing  in  but  a  slight  allusion  to  the  recent 
event.  It  was  nut  one  of  those  artificial  panegyric^  vvhicli 
too  often  sought  to  heap  unmerited  glory  on  the  dead,  at 
the  expense  of  truth ;  but  all  who  heard  him  were  bound 
to  confess  that  the  words  he  spoke  bore  a  simple  and  honest 
testimony  to  the  life  and  actions  of  a  deserving  man. 

This  aet  of  friendship  having  been  performed,  the  pro- 
cession was  re-turmcd,  and  moved  onwards  to  the  monu- 
ment which  Uuilus  had  erected  for  himself  on  the  Appian 
Way  I  There  tlio  funeral  pile,  made  of  dried  fir-trees, 
and  hung  round  with  festoons  and  tapestry,  had  been 
erected,  and  the  whole  encompassed  by  a  circle  of  cypress* 
trees.  The  bearers  lilted  the  icctus  upon  it,  whilst  others 
poured  precious  ointments  on  the  corpse  from  boxes  of 


*  Takcu  from  Piupurnus,  ii.  13, 
•  

bat  II ica,  sat nuicn*Mt»altrgt  tint pompa 

libulll, 

QuMego  Per&ephonM  maxim*  doiiafenuiL 

In  the  same  place  lie  mentions  the 
iauas  oilori/ia'iUt  whicU  wure  camtid 
in  Iruut. 

"  Aa  Ovid  ba)'6  iu  that  biiitiiUil  1 


ele^y,  \vrirt«  n  in  a  just  spirit  of  bclf- 

rt'-ji'.ci  [  Amur.  i.  \o)  :— 

Cociuut  uvrmmlbua  rogcs  regui&que  tn- 

Cedat  «t  aurtfori  xipa  beata  *S»^ 

Altliougli  the  poems  of  Gall  us  are 
almost  unknuwu  to  us,  yet  his  uume 
siill  lives,  aud  what  Ovid  aan^  ia  ful- 
filled 

Gallus  ct  Uoai  orils  ct  GaUus  not  us  Eois; 
1     kX  ttMiik  cum  iiailo  &ota  L^corta  exit. 
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alabaster,  and  the  bystanders  threw  frankincense  and  gar- 
lands upon  it,  as  a  last  offering  of  affectionate  regard. 

Chresimus,  with  the  same  laitlitnl  hands  thut  had  closed 
tli«*  eyes  of  the  deceased,  now  opened  thcni,  that  they 
might  look  upwards  to  heaven.  Then,  amidst  the  loud 
wailing  of  the  spectators,  and  the  sounds  of  the  horns  and 
flutes,  he  seized  the  burning  torch,  and  with  averted  face 
held  it  underneath  the  pile,  until  a  bright  flame  shot  up- 
wards from  the  dry  rushes  that  formed  the  iutci  ior. 

The  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  glowing 
ashes,  according  to  custom,  extinguished  by  wine.  Some 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  Ohresunus,  collected  the 
remains  of  his  body,  which  were  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  fin  a  moderate* sized  urn,  sprinkled  them  with  old  wino 
and  fresh  milk,  dried  them  again  in  linen  cioihs,  and 
placed  them  with  amomum  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
um.  This  Chrcsiinus  having  bedewed  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  next  deposited  in  the  tomb,  which  on  being  opened 
sent  forth  odours  from  roses  and  innumerable  bottles  of 
ointiiicuL  The  doors  were  again  closed,  and  alter  pro- 
nouncing tlio  last  farewell  to  his  maues,  and  receiving 
the  pui'ifyiug  water,  the  assembled  multitude  departed  on 
its  way  back  to  the  city. 

The  procession  was  a  numerous  one;  there  bad  been 
wanting  only  one  person — she  who  above  all  others  seemed 
bound  and  entitled  to  fulfil  the  last  offices  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased.  Lycoris  did  not  arrive  in  Rome  till  the 
rites  had  been  accomplished.  She  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  the  traitor,  whose  inflamed  passion  had  urged  him 
even  to  offer  her  violence.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day,  Chresimus  was  seen  to  open  the  door  of 
the  monument,  and  to  enter  with  her,  that  she  might 
there  weep  hot  tears  of  aiiiictioa  over  the  ashes  of  Gallus. 
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EXCURSUSES  ON  THE  FIEST  SCENE. 


THE  EOMAN  FAMILY. 


'HB  word  Family*  the  deriTation  of  which  from  the  Osean 


^  /amc2»  famtd,  u  indubitable,  signifies  eyorything  which  an  in- 
dependent man  has  by  private  right  in  pote$taief  or  which  is  under 
his  control,  as  well  persons  (free  or  sUyee)  as  articles  of  property ; 
for  instance,  in  t]ie  old  legal  form :  familia  ad  csdem  Gererit — ve- 
num  irei,  in  Liv.  iii.  55 ;  and  xlv.  40.  In  a  more  contracted  sense, 
however,  familia  signifies,  first,  the  whole  collected  society  of  a 
honse,  free  and  slaYee,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  pattir/ami' 
lioi;  as,  for  example,  we  frequently  meet  in  the  old  legal  forms 
with/amt?«a  et  peeunia  (persons  in  opposition  to  property) :  Vast, 
Sacrata  Leges,  318;  Cic.  'h  Invent  ii.  30.  Secondly,  the  froo 
members  united  together  by  common  dcscoat,  that  is,  oithor  all 
the  free  persons  ranged  under  one  pater&milias  (Paul.  Diac.  p. 
86),  or  in  a  wider  acceptation,  all  the  membors  of  a  larger  family 
circle,  who  have  a  common  ancestor,  and  bear  therefore  the  same 
name,  but  are  not  under  the  authority  of  one  paterfamilias  (thus 
the  agnatiy  who  form  a  subdivision  of  a  gena) ;  and  still  more  com- 
prehensively, all  tho  mem]")f^rs  of  a  gons,  as  in  Liv.  i.  7 ;  ii.  49 ;  ix. 
33,  where  tho  Potilii  and  Fabii  are  Rignified  by  tho  word  familia. 
Tliirdly,  the  slaves  belonging  to  a  house  (see  tho  Excursus  on 
the  Slaves).  Fourthly,  the  property'  of  those  belonging  thereto, 
especially  of  the  deceased*  as  in  the  tenu  fdiniUit  herd^cundo',  thr3 
division  of  an  inheritance,  or  nfjnntus  familiam  TiahttOy  Liv.  ii.  41 ; 
Tor.  Heatd.  v.  1,  36;  Ulp.  Diij,  50,  16,  195,  §  1.  [Familice  appel* 
UUio)  varie  aooepta  est ;  nam  et  in  res  et  in  persome  didudtur.  Ad 
personas  antem  r^ertur  familice  signijicufio  ita,  cum  de  pfftrnno  et 
liherto  itx^uitur  lex:  ex  ea  familia,  etc.  §  2.  FamUiat  apptdkUio  tt' 
fetiur  et  ad  corporie  ev^uedaan  eignificaHonem^  quod  ant  jure  proprio 
ipsofum,  aut  communi  universce  coqnationis  contirtt^ir,  f^^. 

Every  free  man,  not  in  the  poffstas  of  another,  but  having  a 
domestic  position  of  his  nwn,  was  considprod  as  a  paterfamilias, 
whether  ho  wore  really  a  futhor  or  not.  Ulp.  Ih';/.  50,  16,  195,  §  2. 
Paterfamilias  appellaiur,  qui  in  domo  dominium  hahet  (cf.  Sen. 
Epist,  47),  redeque  hoc  nomine  apprUattir,  qiuimvis  filium  non  ha- 
beat;  non  enim  solam  pfrsonam  eja^,  scd  d  jus  dx^monstramns.  De- 
niqjcc  ft  pvpillum  pnfrem  nppffht  'nnq.  l^t  mia  paterfamilias  mori" 
<ttr,  quatquoi  capita  ei  aubjecta  ftieruntt  singulaa  familias  inripiunt 
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habere,  stngidi  enim  pcUrum/amiliarum  nomen  siiheunt,  etc.  So  also 
the  sons,  if  married,  and  having  children  themselves,  became  patres- 

fftmib'fmmi,  hut  not  until  they  were  freed  from  the  patri a  pofrsUrfi, 
\^'hich  happened  with  the  death  of  the  father,  or  in  the  particular 
ca«io  of  tho  son  hocoming  a  flaiwn  diah's  (or  the  daughter  ri  rir^fo 
vpstaUfi) ;  or  lastly,  by  omaacdpatioii  under  the  ibirn.  of  a  thrice- 
ropeatod  sale  and  freedom. 

If  VTQ  add  U)  the  nearest  ineniher.s  of  a  family,  siS  children  and 
grandchiidr*  Ti .  the  number  of  slaves  and  clients,  such  a  Eoman 
family  assumes  the  position  of  a  sTuall  state,  in  which  the  pater- 
familias ruled  with  patriarchal  authority.  Cicero,  de  Sen.  ii.,  ^c> 
describes  the  house  of  Appius  Caecus:  Quatuor  rolm^fcjs  /Uivs,  ijnin- 
que  filias^  tantam  domum,  tanUis  clientiim  Appius  reyehfd  et  Sintx  tt 
cwcHM — teiiebat  non  nwdo  attrtoritatt  iu,  s<  d  di'am  imperiuin  in  $vm ; 
7U(( lit  bunt  s^vi,  verebantur  lihrri,  rnruin  tfiniies  hahebaid ;  vi'/t  but  ilia 
ill  do'HO  jxdrim  mon  et  disciplitui.  A  further  account  of  a  man  at 
h"nir  IS  given  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  relations  in  which  the 
members  of  a  family  stand  to  each  other.  Wo  shall  next  considor 
the  women,  then  the  children,  the  slaves,  and,  lastly,  the  cheuts. 
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THE  WOMEN  AND  ROMAN  MARRIAGE. 


HILST  "WO  800  that  in  most  of  tho  Grecian  states,  and  espe 


'  ' '  cially  in  Athens,  the  ■women  (i.  e.  tho  whole  f(!Tnalo  sex)  w^to 
little  esteemed  and  treated  as  children  all  their  lives,  confined  to  the 
gjinahonitiH,  shut  ont  fn^in  social  life,  and  all  intercourse  with  men 
and  their  amusements,  we  find  that  in  Enrne  exactly  the  reverse 
wa>  tho  case.  Although  the  ■v\'ife  is  natnrally  suhordinatf?  to  tlio 
husband,  yet  she  is  always  treated  with  open  attention  and  regard. 
The  Boman  honsewife  always  appears  as  the  mistress  of  the  whole 
honpehold  economy,  instnictress  of  the  children,  and  guai'dian  of 
the  honour  of  the  house,  equally  esteemed  with  the  pater/amiliaa 
both  in  nnd  out  of  the  house.  Plut.  Jiom.  20:  'AWn  ^ifvroi  TroXXri 
rffff  ■yvvaiiiy  ti(j  Ti^ifv  antcutKav^  Stv  ku\  nwra  ioTiV'  ItinruaOai  fiiv 
iHov  i^<iciCovrrfii^,  K.r.X.  The  women  continued,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule, 
out  of  public  life,  as  custom  kept  them  back,  yet  they  might  appear 
and  pve  e\ndenco  in  a  court  of  law.  The  cases  in  which  they  ap- 
j»*-arod  as  complainants  or  defendants,  extremely  seldom  occurred 
b'  foro  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Republic  (although  it  was  not 
forbidden  by  law,  as  we  learn  by  Plutarch,  Num.  c,  Lyc.  3) ;  for  the 
examples  which  Val.  Max.  \iii.  3 ;  Cic.  Brut.  58 ;  Quinrt.  Tmt.  i. 
1,  fHTC,  belong  to  a  later  period ;  and  what  Val.  Max.  iii.  S,  (5,  i*elate8 
of  Sempronia,  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Ori^^ially,  women 
had  eTen  the  riprht  of  appearing  to  complain  for  another  {fro  uliia 
posfulart),  but  thoy  very  rarely  made  use  of  it,  and  it  was  after- 
wards forbidden  by  a  pKotorian  edict,  because  Apania  made  a 
shameless  use  of  this  permission.  (Val.  Mux.  viii.  3,  2;  Ulp.  />»>/. 
iii.  1,1.)  Afterwards  they  appeared  frequently,  and  iu  all  times,  in 
court  as  Tsdtncsscs,  or  to  intercede  for  their  relatives.  Cic.  Virr.  i. 
37,  says :  Cur  {cogis)  aodalis  uxorem^  wdalis  socrumt  domum  denique 
Mam  todaXii  moriui  contra  U  Uttimoniwn  dieere  f  cur  pudentisaiinas 
UeUuimaB^  fmimu  in  iantum  virorwn  convenium  insdlUai  <nvi~ 
tasqite  prodire  cogis  t  bat  it  by  no  ^neaas  follows  that  this 
merely  an  exception;  amongst  na,  also,  iramen  always  appear  ro- 
Inctantly  in  court  See  also  Snet.  Ca$,  74;  Claud,  40;  Tae.  Ann, 
iii.  49;  Paul.  JHg,  xxii.  6,  18;  XHp.  Dig,  xatviii.  1,  20.  We  find 
even  Teetnls  appealing,  in  order  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  their 
relatiTes,  or  to  give  evidence,  as  in  (He  p,  F(mU  17 :  TmdU  ad  vo9 
virgo  veiiali$  munui  $upplteeB,  etc  And  T^tus  mentions  as  an 
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instance  of  the  pride  of  Vi  g^iilnnia,  that  she  would  not  njipoar 
a  witness  nn.  ii.  IW) :  Caitrur/t.  Uryuiiuiice  ]>oientia  udro  uimia 
civitati  erat^  ut  testis  in  causa  qvadam,  quce  apud  senaium  tractahatur^ 
venire  dedignaretur :  missus  est  protior,  qui  dovii  interrogarei ,  cum 
virgines  Vestales  in  /oro  et  judicio  avdiri,  quoties  testimonium  dicereuty 
vdus  mos  fuerit.  As  the  vestal  Tan'atia  was  expressly  allowed 
this  privilegium  of  bearing  testimony  by  the  lex  Iloratia,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  women  generally  had  not  this  right ;  but  it  niu^ 
bo  remembeFod  that  the  capaHtity  of  bearing  witness  is  here  to  be 
understood  in  a  vider  sense,  which  also  indndes  the  power  of  being 
a  witness  at  an  act  of  mandpatio* 

Walking  abroad  was  only  limited  by  scrapie  and  custom,  not  by 
law  or  tiie  jealous  will  of  the  husband.  The  women  frequented 
public  theatres  as  well  as  the  men,  and  took  their  places  witii 
them  at  festive  banqoets.  Setting  aside  the  licence  of  later 
times,  we  find  great  freedom  in  these  matters  in  the  days  of  the 
republic.  Cic.  p.  CoeL  8 :  E*t  enim  didum  ab  Ulis  /ore  qui  d%eerent^ 
iucore»  nuu  a  coma  redeunU$  aUredaUiB  erne  a  Ooelio*  Yal.  Hax. 
iii.  1,  2.  Cicero  relates  an  interesting  trait  in  the  life  of  ^  Cicero, 
ad  AU,  y.  1 :  Prandimue  in  Arcano,  NotU  hune/ttndum :  quo  iU  vent-' 
mui,  humanimiM  Quintui,  FomffOnto,  Htquit,  iu  invita  mvliere$f 
aeaveroputroB,  At  Ula  audieniihu§  fioM*,  JBgo  mm,  ingtUi,  hie  hotpita : 
id  auUm  exeo^vi  cpimr,  fuod  anieemerai  SkUiva^  ut  prandium  nolns 
vtderd»  Turn  Quintu$,  En^  inquit  imt At,  hae  ego  paUcr  qwnHdie, 
Dices,  quid  gweeo  idue  eraif  magntm:  Hague  me  ipeum  arnifiunwroi, 
Mc  ah»urde  et  aepere  verhie  vuUugw  reepcnderat:  dienmuiavi  dclens, 
Jh'icuhtimm  nmMSpmder  iilam,  eui  famen  Quintua  det  menta  mtnl, 
r^ciU  Even  the  vestals  participated  in  'the  banquets  of  the 
men,  Maorob.  Sal.  ii.  8.  In  andent  drawings  we  see  the  women  at 
table  bedde  the  men. 

In  her  own  house  the  woman  was  not  confined  to  particular 
separate  apartments,  but  in  andent  times,  at  least,  her  own  place 
of  abode  was  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  bouse,  the  atrium. 
Com.  Fraf> :  Quern  enim  Romaiwrum  puidd  tcdDprem  duioere  tn  conW- 
vtum  anl  eiffM  maktirfQimiliQM  non  primum  locum  tenet  cediunt  aigue 
in  et^ebrHate  wraahvr  f  Here,  in  the  midst  of  her  slaves,  she  pur- 
sued her  domestic  occupations;  here  stood  the  lecius  geniaUs  or 
adversua,  in  andcnt  times  the  real,  afterwards  the  symbolical  bridal 
bed,  her  own  proper  place  of  bonour.  We  find  it  so  even  in  Cicero's 
time,  in  the  house  of  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  who,  as  interrex,  was 
insulted  by  the  ClodianL  Cic.  p.  Mil.  5 :  Deinde  omni  vi  joMia 
expugnata  et  imagines  majorum  defecerunt  el  ieUulum  advenum  ttxoris 
fjue  Comdiee  /regerunt^  iUmque  idae^  guee  ex  vdert  more  m  aim 
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texehantuTy  dirtierunt.  So  Lucrctia  is  represented  in  Liv.  i.  57 :  Nocte 
sera  deditam  lance  inter  lucubranies  anciUaa  in  mcfh'o  eedium  (atrio), 
sedentem  inveniunt.  And  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  Gell.  xvi.  9,  the 
mutcrfamilias  appears  aittiiig  on  this  leotus :  MtUer/amiiiM  iua  in 

hcto  adverso  sedet. 

As  regaixis  conjugal  fidelity,  wc  may  saluly  conrlndo  that  in  the 
caiiier  timfjs  exccst<es  on  either  sido  seldom  ( i  *  urred.  When 
morals  bf\gan  to  deteriorate,  we  first  meet  with  great  la])se3  from 
this  fidelity,  and  mfm  and  womeu  outbid  each  other  in  wantou 
indulgences,  Sen.  The  original  modesty  of  the  women 

hei^me  gradually  more  rare,  whilst  luxury  and  extravnganco 
waxed  stronger,  and  of  many  women  it  could  be  said,  as  Clitijtlio 
cnrriplnin<^d  of  liis  Barohis'.  Ter.  HeaxU.  ii.  1,  15,  Mea  est  j>d<t:r, 
procaxy  nuKjnijlca,  f.-nif'iosa,  iiahUiH.  Many  Eoman  ladies,  to 
compensate  for  the  neglect  of  their  hu.sbaud,  had  a  lover  of  their 
o^n,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  the  lady's  procurator,  ac- 
companied her  at  all  times.  See  Mart.  vi.  61  ;  xii.  38 ;  Hor.  Epod. 
8,  12.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  celibacy  continually  in- 
creased amongst  the  men,  and  there  was  the  greatest  levity  respect- 
ing divorce. 

Notwithstanding  this  more  independent  position  of  the  female 
sex,  Roman  marriage  appears  to  have  had  very  severe  fonns  in 
relation  to  the  w  oman,  but  these  are  been  in  a  milder  light,  ^^  hen 
the  potestas  of  the  paterfamilias  is  rightly  understood.  The  sul)- 
ject  may  be  divided  into  matriinonium  Justum  (also  hyitimmu)  and 
noii  jmtum.  The  first  {jnstce  nuj^ii-f  in  Gic.  de  Rep.  v.  o ;  Gai. 
Inst.  i.  55)  occurred  only  when  the  conauhimn  was  competent  to 
both  parties,  i.  e.  an  equal  right  ou  either  side  to  fulfil  a  lawful 
maiTiagc  according  to  the  Eoman  ntes.  In  ancient  times  cquitlity 
of  condition  was  required,  so  that  both  patiiciaus  and  plebeians 
married  only  amongst  their  own  class.  By  the  Lex  Cantileia,  309 
A.  XT.  c.  445  B.  c,  connubium  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
was  authorised,  but  the  neoeesity  of  citizenship  still  remained  [vdth 
some  ezceptums  inade  aflerwarda,  as  m  the  oase  of  senaton  and 
tiidr  ohildien,  who  xid|^t  not  inteimazry  irith  freedmen).  The 
nmtrimoniiinL  n<m  juetum,  on  the  other  hand  (uodot  injtuia,  Ulp. 
I>ig.  jdm.  0>  13),  in  which  connuHum  was  wanting  on  one  side, 
88  m  iSb»  case  of  numiage  between  patrictans  and  plebeians  before 
the  leK  Oamilem,  and  between  Bomans  and  peregrini,  was  certainly, 
in  a  moral  point  of  ^iew,  an  equally  lawfiil  and  binding  marriage, 
bat  it  was  not  Talid^uw  genHum^  and  it  wanted  the  important  oon- 
seqnenoes,  as  regards  ciTil  rights,  of  the  patria  potetku  and  tnanm* 
Adnal  marxaage*  with  the  rights  of  haying  children,  was  the  priyi* 
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lege  of  the  free  alone,  ^rhilst  bIetm  ooold  live  in  a  cotUubemiufn : 

see  the  Excursus  on  the  Slaves. 

Tho  matrimonium  justiun  could  be  performed  in  two  waya 
(Uuinct.  V.  10,  62,  dtice  formcB  sunt  Tmtrimoniorujy^^,  oithor  with 
convent io  in  mannm,  or  ^^^thout  it.  By  tho  etrictcr  lorin  of  mar- 
riage tho  womau  came  in  rnanum  viri  [in  niann  esse,  in  mannm 
cwivffiisse,  alit'iu)  jjiri  subjectum  esse,  sc«  Liv.  :kxxiv.  2],  i.  e.  she  qiiito 
passed  out  of  her  own  family  (y«mi7m  mufatur  through  capitis  di- 
minutin  minima,  Ulp.  xi.  13)  and  iuto  that  of  her  husband,  who 
treated  her  as  his  dauglitor,  uud  oxei-cised  over  her  a  kind  of  patria 
potestaSy  which  hiyy,  xxxiv.  7,  calls  serviius  jjiuiiebris.  Ter.  Amir, 
i,  .').  GO:  Te  isti  viru/n  t/o,  amirttm,  tniorim,  f/frrm. — As  tho  com- 
mon exprtj.ssioii  j>ote>tii4S  in  a  morn  liiMitiHi  ist'Lise  stands  also  for 
patria  potostas  and  scrvitiis,  so  diR's  nianuii  in  a  more  limited  sense 
for  the  power  wliich  in  the  stricter  foim  of  marriage  tlie  husband 
obtained  over  tlie  wii'v.  Potestas  also  is  used  for  manus  in  Tac. 
Attn.  iv.  10,  in  poteMatt'  viri;  and  Serv.  on  Vir<f»  -^«,  iv.  103, 
coe/nptione  /acta  maitcr  in  jn^tidateia  viri  cedit.  And  inversely 
manus  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  potestas  by  Oell.  xviii.  6.  Yet 
potestas  and  manus  are  entirely  different,  Gai.  i.  109;  and  as  the 
majicipto  datua  id  only  in  loco  sei^i  and  not  aervus,  so  tho  wife  is 
but  Jilice  locOy  Gai.  i.  111.  The  husband  had  the  potestas  of 
punishment  and  correction  not  mei^ely  in  the  marriage  with  manus, 
but  in  each  kind  of  marriage,  so  the  ri^^ht  is  not  a  consequence  of 
the  manus.  But  in  this  he  was  limited  by  the  ancient  family 
tribunal,  and  lie  could  decide  nothing  without  tho  consent  of  his 
own  and  his  wife's  coffnati.  Probably  in  thu  luarnage  wiMi  uianus 
the  cognati  of  tho  husband,  in  that  \\  itliout  manus  those  of  the 
wife,  were  principally  necessary,  an  in  tho  latter  case  sht;  ttill  re- 
mained in  tho  power  of  her  l  itln  i*.  Diouys.  ii.  25  :  ol  cvyyivi'is  fitrci 
row  dtfc^0£  tcisiuCov,  Tac.  Anil.  xui.  32,  la  (Plautiud)  priaco  instil 
tuto  proptnquis  coram  de  capite  famaqti^  canjugis  cognovit.  Gell.  x. 
23;  Suet.  Tib.  35;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  d,  2.  Tho  husband  never  decided 
by  himself,  except  when  he  discovered  his  wife  in  adultery,  and 
then  he  had  liberty  to  put  tho  guilty  one  to  death,  Oell.  x.  23*  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  wife  might  be  given  mancipio,  in  order, 
for  uutaaoe,  to  indemnify  by  her  labour  for  the  ixguiies  ahe  had 
cauised,  warn  dare. 

Many  learned  treatasee  lutTe  appeared  m  Cknnany»  tracing  the 
diffiorenoe  between  moniage  with  and  without  manna,  hoth  amongit 
patricianB  and  plebeians,  and  showing  that  amongst  the  fonner  no 
maniage  was  celebrated  without,  nor  amongst  thd  latter  witii,  until 
by  degrees  the  manus  was  intooduoed  amongst  the  plebeians  also. 
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But  it  is  not  to  be  supjioscd  tliat  van;ltion^^  in  im  institution  80 
(^rr-ply  rooted  in  tho  life  of  a  nation,  could  rest  on  rank  and  position, 
and  not  rather  on  dijUer(^iK'*'>  of  race,  pinrc  it  is  impossible  that  a 
Im  o]>1o,  originally  one  and  the  same,  coiihl  liave  had  two  sueh  hete- 
ro<i;enoou3  views  respecting  marna^^e.  The  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians were  not  of  a  different  race — at  least  not  tho  Latin  and 
Sa])ino  members  of  each  class— but  of  ditiereut  rank,  and  with 
diilerent  political  privileges.  In  tlic  rights  of  fnmily  they  wore 
e'iual,  and  the  marriage  ■^'ith  manus  was,  like  tlio  jiatria  potestas, 
an  original  and  fundamental  riulit  of  all  Roman  citizens. 

In  order  to  contract  this  :narriap>  with  manus  particular  cere  - 
monies were  necep«?nry.  which  did  not  occur  in  that  withr)ut  it.  The 
marriaLro  was  valid  onlv  through  the  ronsrnsus  of  both  ]«artie«i;  i.  o. 
it  resulted  from  the  acquiescence  contracted  on  eitlu-r  side  to  cohabit 
od  t/i'Iin'diKtni  vifib  consuetudiuem  uuil  lllrrron'/n  <pntremiorum  CdH"*!, 
witliont  any  proper  celebration  of  ^\  e(ldin^'  sol(  ranities  being  pre- 
Bcribed.  Quinct.  T>>xL  217:  Firiffftmus  tuiin,  wjdin^  quidem  ferisse 
uullas^  coiMe  autem  Uhtroraiti  ijiuwi  udom m  (jrtitia,  non  tamrx  i/xor 
Tivit  trit,  ^irnmvis  nuptiis  non  sit  coUvcatn,  If  the  niamaL'e  were 
effected  with  manus,  the  special  formalities  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  follow  on  tho  consensus  of  tho  parties,  with  which  they 
were  either  allied,  or  which  came  afterwards.  These  forms,  which 
diU'ci  cd  very  much  from  eacli  otln  i-,  were  called  ro^  ffu-rmtio,  coemptio^ 
and  tisvs,  Gai.  i.  109,  110,  UUut,  itaque  tribns  utodis  in,  nmhutu 
ronveniehant :  mu,  farreOy  atemptione.  Serv.  on  Virg.  Gcorg.  i.  31; 
Booth.  Comm.  Tap.  ii.  p.  299.  The  first  rested  on  a  religious  basis ; 
both  the  others  on  civil  law,  though  in.  dilfcrcut  way:? ;  ff)r  whilst 
in  the  coemptio  a  contract,  in  the  usus  a  sort  of  prescription, 
brought  the  woman  in  manum  mariti.  In  the  usus,  marriage  and 
manuB  took  place  at  the  same  time,  i.  o.  tho  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage and  manuB  "was  induded  in  one  and  tiie  same  act :  not  so  the 
coemptio,  from  which  not  marriage,  but  only  manus  proceeded ;  so 
that  the  marriage  must  have  either  immediately  preceded,  or  fol- 
lowed it.  By  Tirtue  of  ita  sacramental  character  (icpot  yi'moi)  the 
oonfaireatio  eiffected  an  invkdable  and  sacred  union.  This  intimate 
aseodation  of  tiie  parties  manied,  in  both  earthly  and  sacred  rela- 
tions, was  only  possible  by  the  entrance  of  the  We  into  the  family 
of  the  husband*  This  woa  effected  by  the  manus,  which  must 
necessarily  be  connected  with  the  marriage.  The  forms  of  diyorce 
show  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  for  diffarreatio  was  an  actual 
divorce  and  loosing  of  the  manus,  whilst  remancipaiio  dissolved  only 
the  manus,  not  the  marriage. 

The  oonfarreatio  was  of  Sabine,  not,  as  is  commonly  beliered. 
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of  Etruscan  origin,  for  in  the  Etruscan  marnn  ixc,  according  to  Van  o, 
a  pig — in  tho  contarreatio  a  shoep — ^was  s-langhtored  ;  the  two  are 
theroforo  quite  dilFeront.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  tbe  Sabine  marriago 
6re  and  water  wero  u=.t  J,  iiionys.  ii.  30  ;  which  elements  in  tlie 
cuufurreatio  could  uot  bo  df)ne  \nthout:  Serv.  ad  Virrj.  ^-En.  iv. 
103.  A  religious  view  of  marriage  also  is  most  consistent  with  tho 
devout  character  of  the  Sabines,  whose  influence  on  the  formation 
of  tho  most  ancient  civil  relations  of  tho  Homans  is  undoubted. 
Tbi.s  form  of  lionuLu  marriage  is  commonly  considered  tlio  oldest. 

Ijionys.  U.  2u,  Say.s  ;  iKuXavv  C  't  rovg  itpov^  o'l  TTuXaial  yUfiovi;  '  Puiftci'tKjf 
TrpoiTi)yopig.  TrtptXafi^dyopTtQ  ^appacia.  iiri  ti/i,  roij  uji  n/r  rav  (pappu^^  o 

Ka\ovfiii'  tiftti^  <.»"»'}      explanation  ^  liich  refers  to  tin  Llws  already 

gl\  i'n  by  IkOniuluS ;  ■YUvalKa  yainriiy  tiuTu  vf^poxx  itfovt;  fJvytXOuVGav 
lil/Cfji  Koiviovvv  cnraiTuji,  ilym  ^pn^nruiv  rt  K(ti  h^hmv.     This  does  UOt, 

however,  imply  that  tho  confarreatio  was  original y  the  only  kind 
of  marriage,  but  tho  law  assigns  only  to  this  sort  of  marriage  the 
communio  honor um  tt  eacrorum.    The  second  form,  which  probably 
had  its  origin  among  the  Latins — and  was  originally  perhaps  a  real 
purchase  of  the  wife  by  the  husband — ^afterwards  became  a  regular 
form  of  marriago  under  the  name  co^mptio.   In  early  times  a  lees 
strict  form  of  marriage  had  exists,  which  was  probably  introduced 
into  Borne  by  the  Etnuoaiks  (as  that  nation  did  not  recognize  the 
other's  power  oTar  the  funily),  or  resulted  from  tbe  maniages  witli 
foreigners  and  clients*  For  such  marriages  tlie  civil  right  u8U9  was 
afterwards  introduced*  in  order  that  they  should  not  he  altoge^er 
free  from  the  stringent  consequences  of  liie  Boman  mairiage.  That 
other  forms  besides  the  oon&rreatio  existed  evm  in  the  oldest  times, 
appears  from  the  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  since  those  mar- 
riages could  scarcely  come  altogether  under  that  head.  To  this 
difference  Dionys.  refers  when  he  says^  ii.  30,  that  the  marriages 
with  the  rayished  women  will  be  consecrated  mrd  roic  irarpiovs 
inaoriK  IOhf^^.  Against  tiie  antiquity  of  the  con&rreatio  (under 
Bomulus]  it  has  been  stated,  that  it  was  perfonned  by  the  linii/ex 
Maadmu$,  and  that  the  ponHfiea  were  first  instituted  by  Numa. 
The  whole  mystical  religious  ceremonial  agrees  oertsinly  more  with 
the  institutions  of  Numa,  but  it  might  have  previously  existed  as  a 
form  of  marriage  on  a  religious  basis,  and  may  have  been  made 
still  more  religious  by  Numa. 

Confarreatio  was  idways  a  privilege  of  the  patricians,  and  even 
after  the  lex  Oanuleia  gave  the  plebeians  oonnubium  with  them,  it 
could  not  be  adopted  either  in  mixed  marriages  or  amongst  the  ple- 
beians. Cicero,  pro  Flaeeo,  H :  0  peritum  /um  hoTMnem  !  Quid  f  ah 
ing9Hui$  mulierilma  heraditaUi  leff$  rion  veniunif  In  manum,  inguit. 
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convenerat.  ^une  audio ,  $ed  quaero,  utu  an  coempUont  f  Becauso 
Cioero  does  not  name  oonfiuroatio  as  the  fhiid  means  by  which  the 
wonuui  ooaM  come  in  manitm,  many  liave  oomsliided  that  tills  was 
no  fonn  of  marriage,  but  only  a  religious  ceremony,  which  aooom- 
poaied  the  legal  act  of  oo^mptio.  Such  a  oonclnsion  is,  however, 
mmeoessary^  because  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  a  oonf&rreatio 
haying  taken  place,  which  was  celebrated  by  (ho  rtx  tacronwi 
(Sery.  on  Virg,  Cfwrg,  i.  31),  even  by  the  pcnU/ex  nutximua  and 
/lamm  didlia,  Cicero  could  not  mention  oon&iveatio,  because  the 
husband  of  Valeria,  who  inherited  the  property  of  Flaocus,  was  of 
plebeian  eztmction.  If  this  explanation  be  not  accepted,  we  must 
account  for  the  omission  of  the  ooufau'eatio,  by  8U(|^estmg  that  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  quite  out  of  use  in  ordinary  lifb,  and  was 
restricted  to  the  marriage  of  the  priests. 

The  entire  ceremony  of  confiureatio,  which  was  cl'^s.  ly  con- 
nected with  the  jtw  auspieiorum  and  the  •ami  (jentiiicia,  did  not 
befit  a  plebeian  or  mixed  maniagr,  and  in  the  Xwelve  Tables  it 
was  expressly  stated  as  the  ground  of  connubium  being  refiised 
(the  connubium  was  not  however  first  forbidden  by  them,  but  had 
never  taken  place,  cf.  Dionys.  i.  60),  quod  nemo  plebeius  auspida 
haherety  ideoque  decemviros  connuhtum  diranissey  ne  incerta  prole 
spicia  iurbareniur,  Liv.  vi.  G  ;  cf.  vi.  41  ;  x.  8.  With  the  inci*ea!?iu;j^ 
levity  of  the  women,  marnatro  the  inconvoiiiciit  conveniio  in 

ynanum  became  more  rare,  and  the  form  of  coniarreatio  yen'  coon 
disappeared  in  common  life  (on  account  of  the  O'l-r/nonio'  ,litji<  nl- 
tatts,  Tac),  bo  that  persons  were  often  wantiiii?  for  the  patrician 
prie^tho(^d.  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  16:  Nam  jxitririos  cun/arrf  itis  jxirtnti' 
hm  (jtiiitoA  trts  uiiiul  nomituiriy  ex  </utuiLi  num  Icj'  rttur  [jiumtn. 
diiiJis),  vetusto  more ;  neque  adessey  ut  o/im,  earn  iopiam,  umi^m  con- 
J'lrrtnadi  adsuetudine  aut  inter  pauojs  retenta.  This  form  was  con- 
fined to  the  marriage  of  priests,  as  Gai.  i.  102  remarks  of  his  own 
time  ;  and  Boethius,  Comin,  Top.y  says,  »<id  con/arreatio  iolis  pontiji- 
cibus  C07i Vf/i it'hat. 

The  niarriago  ^^ith  confarreatio  was  never  celebrated  without 
splendid  nuptials  [nuptia:),  which  was  not  the  ca^u  in  the  other  furuis 
of  marriage.  Kespecting  confaiTeatio  in  general,  Gai.  says,  i.  112. 
/arreo  in  manvm  eowvmiuni  per  quoddam  genus  sacnjkiiy  in  quo  far* 
Ttm  pani$  adhihetur^  undt  ttiam  con/arretUto  dicAur,  8ed  compiuira 
preUrea  hujua  Juru  ordinandi  gratia  cum  uHi»  ei  8olennHm»  iferbiB 
protaentibut  decern  ieatihtu  aguntur  et  fiwd,  Ulp.  ix.  1 ;  Plin.  S,  K, 
xviii.  6 :  Quin  tit  in  eacria  nihil  rdigiosiu$c(m/arreationi$  vinculo  erat, 
novceque  nuptce  /arreum  pra^erebani,  8erv.  in  Virg.  Georg,  i,  31. 
Farre  (nuptim  fiebant)  cum  per  I\mt\fieem  Maxknwn  €t  dialmn 
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fiaminemper  /rug€$  d  mohm  saUam  conjungehantwrt  undeeon/ar- 
reoHo  appeUdbaiur,  ex  qtUbus  nupHia  ptxMmi  ettnairitniwuo^ntur. 
Little  ia  known  of  tiie  remaiiung  ceremonias;  but  we  must  dts* 
trnguish  those  general  wedding-usages,  which  depended  on  the 
caprice  x>f  each  particular  couple,  that  which  was  peculiar  and 
necessary  to  the  confarreatio. 

The  ceremonious  fetching  of  the  Inido  from  her  paternal  house 
(Pest,  ex  grmuo  matria)  to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  called  deductio 
(the  expreeaon  uxor  em  ducere  is  only  an  abridgment  of  domum 
uxorem  ducere,  or  deducere,  Flaut.  Aul.  ii.  1,  88 ;  Trin.  v.  2,  64),  took 
l)hico  in  all  kinds  of  man-iages,  "vsathout,  however,  being  necessary'. 
This  ceremony  regularly  occurred  in  the  evening  (Catull.  Ixii.  1) 
under  the  protection  of  Juno  Domiduca,  or  Iterdiua  (Aug.  Civ.  1).  vi. 
0;,  Tiy  torchlight,  and  nccompanied  by  rehitions  and  iri«'nd«,  nmongst 
whom  tlie  ]ir"uubtv  dared  not  fail.  Tlicsc'  M-nmen,  m  lu»  coiKlucted 
the  bndu  to  the  th(damu$ nupiialis,  weiv  jx  rmitted  to  Ijavf  1m en  <  uly 
once  married.  Varro  on  Virg.  JEn,  iv.  KiO;  Fe.st.  an<l  i'iiul.  I'iac 
p.  242;  Tertull.  Exhort.  Ca^f.  13;  Isidor.  ix.  S.  In  tho  <  onfarn  ;ttu» 
the  doductio  had  an  especially  rolij>i*ni-^  (  haiucttji,  on  ucciimt  uf 
the  escort  of  pueri  pairiiui  tt  iHatmni,  wLum  we  find,  howi  ver,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors  in  other  marriages  also,  whtu  many  rites 
of  confarreatio  had  passed  over  into  the  other  iurms  of  celebrating 
marriage.  Fcst.  245:  F(drinnet  main'mi  pueri pratextaii  ires  iiubeu- 
tern  deducuni;  unus  qui  fitcvm  pne/ert  ex  9pina  alba,  ^aia  nodu 
hahebantf  dm  qui  tentmt  nuhtiiUm^ — Spina  albat  dgavOa  Xcwr^,  Cuietu 
Acerruif  Linn.  Lady's  thistle  had  also  a  mysterious  signification, 
e.  g.  aa  assistance  against  the  itrigcR^  OTid.  Fu»t,  Ti.  129, 16d;  Plin. 
H.N,  XTi.  18,  30,  tpina  nuptiarum/acibu$  uuspicatiBBima*  Besides 
those  three,  another  accompanied  them  called  puer  Camitlmt  who 
was  a  servant  of  the  flamen  (Macrob.  Sai»  ziy.  8 :  Rcmani  quoque 
pueroe  etpudlaa  nobUea  et  invettet  CamUlcB  ti  CamilUu  appdlant^  fia^ 
mtniearum  Jlaminum  praminittroi  ;  Paul,  Diac.  43,  describes  CSa- 
millus  as  simply  inter  tn^uiM,  i.  e.  patrician,  Dionys.  ii.  22 :  perhaps 
the  Ckmdfz  virginea  are  the  same  in  Paul.  63),  and  in  a  particular 
basket,  called  cumenu,  earned  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the  bride. 
YaxTO,  i. ;  Yii.  34:  Itaque  dicitur  nuptiia  Camillus  qui  eumerum  ferf^ 
in  quo  quid  Ht  in  miniaterio  plertque  ext  rinsec  us  n  ect  u  jii,  'BslvI*  Diac. 
03 :  Cumeram  vocahant  antiqm  vue  quoddam^  qtiod  operfum  iii  nvp- 
His  ferebantf  in  quo  erant  mdeniia  uienailia,  quod  et  CamiUum 
dicehani  to  quod  sacrorum  vam'sfrum  xafffiiKov  appdiahant.  What 
is  to  be  tindorstood  by  utensiliu,  wo  see  in  Plut.  Qu,  Rcrni.  31  * 
Ahrri  (the  bride)  tiv^pti  ftiv  fi\aK(iTi]v  Kai  rifv  drpaicTov,  ipt(f>  fi 
rqv  eifpap  rtptori^  rov  ivip&c ;  and  PHn.  H.  N,  yiii.  48«  74 :  Inda 
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/aciumy  ut  nuhentcs  virgines  comituretur  colue  comta  tt  /mus  cum 
^Uiminc, 

Aa  amongst  the  Greeks  tiie  oondnc^g  home  of  tho  bride  took 
place  whilst  the  HymensexiB  was  heing  sung,  so  the  deductio  of  the 
Bomau  bride  was,  in  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  aooom^nied 
hy  the  singing  of  a  celebrated  song  thalasth  and  playing  on  the 
flute.  See  nuptiaUa  Hbim  in  Auct.  ad.  J7er»  iy.  38,  and  Plant.  Cat* 
iv.  3,  I : 

A^e  tibicen :  dvm  iUam  educant  hu<i  novam  naptam  Ibrsa, 
Siiari  canta  oonoelelna  omneni  hanc  plateam  hymenaeo. 

See  also  Mart.  i.  36, 42 ;  Flut  Horn,  15,  Pomp.  4 ;  Euseh.  Chfwt,  27. 
Some  deriye  the  thalassio  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  giye  the 
most  wonderfal  explanations  of  it.  Liv.  i.  4 ;  Dionys.  ii.  30 ;  Flat. 
Qu.  JSbm.  81.  This  rite  was,  however,  not  peculiar  to  the  confer- 
roatio,  but  common  to  all  marriages.  The  same  is  true  of  ano&er 
old  custom,  that  the  bride,  having  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom festively  adorned  to  receive  her  (Juv.  vi.  79,  227),  orna- 
mented the  doorposts  with  lanecd  mtke,  and  anointed  them  with 
okum,  Flin.  zxviii.  9, 37 ;  Liican.  ii.  355,  &c.  Equally  general  was 
the  custom,  which  was  referred  by  tho  Eomans  to  tho  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  of  carrying  the  bride  over  the  threshold.  Pint.  Qu,  Bom, 
29 :  AiiA  Tt  Ti^v  yafMVfLiviiy  ob€  ahriiv  VTic/B^i^at  rov  oviiop 

OtViaCt  oXX'  virc0ai'|M)iHTiv  oi  vpoirifiirovTtc  I  wortpov  on  ra^  vputrat;  yvvtH' 
rof  a^w&vavTtiC  oCrwg  thtjvtyKaif;  Vnrro,  on  Virf/.  F<1.  xiii.  29,  other- 
wise  explains  it.  But  the  true  explanatiou  doubtless  is>  that  thej* 
wished  to  avoid  the  bad  omen,  whicli  it  would  have  been  considered, 
if  the  hride  on  entering  had  accid<nitally  stumbled  with  her  foot 
on  the  threshold.  Plant.  Can.  iv.  4,  1  :  Scnsim  mprr  attolle  limen 
pedes,  nova  nxpfa,  fio^^pps  iter  inn'pe  hoc,  ut  viro  tuo  st'mjxr  eU  8U2>er- 
atet,  Catull.  Ixi.  1()()  :  TranMj'rr  oiHt'iir  rfrm  bono  limtii  aureohs  pe(f^8 
rasilemfjue  siihi  /crfm.  Whctlicr  tlic  l)ri(l»'  was  after  this  carrying 
across  oblig<"il  Hr^t  to  step  ou  a  >li«  <  !i-kiii,  as  has  been  thought 
from  Plut.  Qu.  Jioiii.  81,  Tt]i'  vvftfpriv  tiauyoi'Tig  vctKo^  VTTotTTputvvvovmVf 
is  imcortain,  as  these  words  may  !)•■  understood  as  applying  to  the 
skin  sproad  over  tho  seat  of  the  bridal  pair.  Varro's  account,  Non. 
xii.  50,  is  obscure:  NtilK'ntes  vetcri  Irr/t  Ho  man  a  asses  ires  ad  mari-' 
iaia  veuieiUes  solere  pcrvehere,  atqtte  tminti  queia  in  manu  ttncitut 
ianquam  emendi  causa  marito  dare,  ulium  quern  in  pede  haherent  in 
foco  Lamm  familiarum  ponere^  Urtiam  qaem  in  sacciperione  con- 
didissent  compito  vicimdi  solere  reionare. 

The  chief  solemnity  of  fhd  con&rreatio  occurred  in  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  but  wo  are  not  acquainted  with  the  certa  et 
toUmnia  ver&a,  of  which  Gains  speaks.  Pirst,  the  bride  saluted  the 
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bridegroom,  who  approaolied  heat  mth  the  mystical  foim :  Uhi  tu 
Caius  ego  Caiat  which  was  also  used  in  the  coimptio.  Quiuct.  ImL  i. 
7, 28, 8a3r8 :  Qmia  torn  Oaiat  vocUatas,  quam  Caiotf  itUam  eap nupH^ 
tUibm  taeri$  appami,  and  from  tfaia  we  mig^t  suppose  that  this  form 
belonged  only  to  religions  msniages  bat  nupHalia  taera  are  merely 
solemn  mazxiage  oeremonies  generally)  without  the  foroe  of  con- 
fiureatio.  Flut.  Qvi»  Som,  30:  rl  rqv  ifi/fipnv  thdyovrtc  \iynv 
«iX«^v9iv'*Oiroir  ^  Ffltfoc,  iy^  Vdia,  But  Gicero,  pro  Mur.  12,  sup- 
plies the  direct  proof  of  tiie  use  of  this  form  in  the  ooSmptio»  where 
he  says :  Quia  in  qI<cuJ«$  Ubri$  eampU  eausa  id  nomen  invenenmt, 
putaruni,  warn  mulieres,  qua  coempHanem/ueerenif  (Mm  vocari.  In 
less  binding  marriages,  this  formula,  of  which  Plutarch  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explanation,  was  not  used :  tww  «i  xiptoQ  cal  otKotwwinKt 
lyM  Kvpi'a  ffffi  9tgoBi9wonfa.  This  could  only  be  said  in  strict  marriage. 

The  bridegroom  doubtless  replied  to  this  address  of  the  brid^ 
in  an  equally  measured  symbolical  form,  which,  however,  has  not 
hecn  pre6er\'oil.  Tlio  general  notion,  that  he  gave  to  her  a  key  or 
tho  key  of  the  h<tuso,  does  not  soom  to  bo  correct*  i^ul.  Diac, 
who  has  been  referred  to,  says  in  fuel  soiiu  tiling  entirely  different, 
p.  5C:  Clavim  consueiudo  erat  mnliertbus  donate  00  BUfnificandam 
partus  facUiUitem,  It  was  a  symbolical  gift,  which  signified  some- 
thing besides  the  house- government,  but  whether  tho  bridegroom 
gave  it,  and  on  tho  weddini^-day,  lie  docs  not  infoi-m  us.  It  i'^  mnro 
cei-tain  that  tko  biidi-;.Tooni  receiv^xl  the  brido  witli  wat«r  and  fare, 
and  that  lie  ]>rescnted  thusso  two  elements  to  her  t^)ueh, — a  rcry  sig- 
nificnnt  (•••loinony,  nlthongh  we  are  without  any  accui'ate  infonna- 
tion  alxMit  it,  tit  leust  as  n'irards  the  fire.  VaiTO,  in  a  frnLnTionf  on 
IVr*/.  ^Kn.  iv.  10-1,  says:  Aqua  et  iijiti  viarifi  nnor'H  aa-qjit  haiit, 
Uude  et  Jioditi  j'ucts  p/'itluuid  et  aqua  peiiia  ilf  puro  fuufc  per  p^iu  riiia 
felicisaii/ium  vd  puellam^  qua  interest  nnptiis,  de  qua  soltbunt  nuhcu- 
tihus  pedes  lav-iri.  JIo  seems  to  think  that  tho  symbolical  torch 
may  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  old  times,  and  tho  ceremony 
ot  lire  another.  Another  posstigo  confirms  this:  Jgitur  duplex 
causa  nascsndi  igni$  et  aqua :  ideo  ea  nupti%$  in  limine  (idhibenlur, 
Ovid,  Faei,  iv.  792,  His  {aqua  et  igne)  nova  fit  conjux,  Propert.  iv.  3, 
13;  Stat.  8ilv.  I  2,  4;  Flut.  Qu.  Mom,  i:  Aid  ri 
utertaBoi  inip3c  mi  vSaroc  nXit^otwi;  Hence  the  form,  aqua  et  igni  ac~ 
eipit,  Sciev.  Dig*  zxiv.  1, 66.  PauL  Diac.  2 :  Aqua  et  igni  iaminterdiei 
eolet  damnatiet  quam  accipiuntur  nuptee^  videlieet  quia  hcK  dua  tee 
humanam  vitam  maxime  continent.  This  is  clearly  Ihe  right  mean- 
ing of  this  symbol,  which  is  also  explained  by  Serv.  on  Virg.  ^it. 
zii.  119,  and  iv.  103;  Lactant.  de  Orig*  Error,;  Isidor.  v.  27.  Paul. 
Diac.  67  :  Facem  in  nuptiie  in  honorem  Ccererie  prte/erebant;  aqua 
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a^per^haiiwr  nomi  nupia,  %iv9  til  eoafo  pwraque  ad  virum  vemret,  $ive 
ut  ignem  o^jtie  aquam  eum  viro  e(mmunioard,  Tho  ceiemany  of 
water  and  fire  always  continued  in  the  oonfiorealdo :  in  other  fonxLS 
of  maniage  that  of  the  Uackt  hy  the  lig^t  of  which  the  bride  was 
biong^t  to  the  biidegroom'fl  house  (/ocm  nuptuUei).  Ovid.  Fas^.  ii. 
9d8;  Lucan.  iL  356;  Catnll.  Izi.;  Gio.  pre  Olti.6;  TBcAnn,  L  37* 
&c.  Fest  289 :  Sapi  9M  fax,  put  pnduoente  nova  nupta  deduda 
e»i,  ah  utrisqiie  amicia,  ne  aut  uxor  earn  9uh  lecto  viri  ea  node  ponatt 
nut  vir  in  aepulchro  comburendam  eurei,  quo  utroque  mors  propinqua 
alteriua  utrim  capiari  putetur. 

Next  foU(j\\-c(I  the  religious  solemnities  under  the  direction  of 
the  Poutifex  Maximus  and  the  Flamen  IHalia,  in  the  presence  of 
ten  vitnwses,  who  represented  as  many  curiae  or  gentee.  The 
auspices  were  also  taken,  without  which,  even  in  later  times,  mar- 
riages in  general  were  not  concluded.  Cic.  de  Div,  i.  16  :  Nihil  ftre 
quondam  imiji/ria  rei,  nisi  auspiatto,  ne  2>rivatim  qtn'dnn  fjercbatur^ 
quod  ttiain  niutr  ttnpfinrum  uv^pl'^fii  declarnnt,  qui  re  ojuiBsa  rtoincn 
tautuni  fffifut.  too  V:i!.  Max.  ii.  1,  1  :  (Jao  tx  more  hupiiis  Hiaia- 
itina  a(i-ij>{ri:s  i u^'  r}iin,ii iitur.  Qui  (jiciint'is  (/"■•</w't:/a  pf  U.re  dei^i^riuK 
ijmi  tajiita  itoitiiii'-  rrft  ris  coMutiudinis  vcstiyi'i  nsurjxtht,  S^'o  ulco 
Plant.  C'lA.  prol.  .St,;  Lie.  pro  Clu,  6;  Juv.  x.  Lucan.  ii.  371  : 

Symm.  i:.y>.  vi.  -'i ;  aiul  ^>erv.  on  \  iig,  ^'En.  iv.  374,  wlio  lulatt-s 
that  thundor  intt  riujittnl  tiie  ceremony.  We  may  cunclude,  from 
the  accuunt  ut  tho  maniage  ceremonies  between  Mes^alina  and 
Silius,  that  the  auspices  had  certain  foiuis  of  avokIs  tM  pro- 
nounce :  at  the  confarroatio  this  was  certainly  tliu  ca&u.  Tac.  Ann, 
xi.  27  :  IJand  sunt  i^nnrtiH,  fahnlosuai  visum  iri — consulcm  desi'j' 
imtunt  [Siliuiit]  cLiiit  uxore  j/iincijus  prcdicla  die,  adhibitis  qui 
obsi^jnartid,  velut  auacipiendorum  libcrorum  causa  C07ivenis9e  aiquf 
ilium  audiaae  auspicum  verba,  $ubiiuef  mcrificaase  apud  deos^  etc. 
Suet.  Claud,  26,  dote  infer  auepieei  conngnata,  from  which  we  see 
that  the  auspices  effected  the  dotie  eonstiiuiio,  Tac.  i.  37>  describes 
a  similar  case.  The  whole  of  the  ceremony  is  unfortvmately  not 
known  to  us,  but  two  acts  of  it  axe  certain,  tiz.,  first,  tho  joint 
eating  of  bread  by  the  newly  married,  from  which  the  whole  fom 
received  its  name,  as  Dionys.  ii.  25  relates,  ^  Kotwvo^e  rifc 
ifpwrarifc  ri  cal  irpmrm  rpo^^c  yiviaOoi  ywouias  avipaotf  cai  ivl 

etc.;  secondly,  the  joining  together  of  hands,  at  the  confarreatio, 
probably  by  the  priest^  which  the  sarcophagi,  and  wall-pointings 
rqiresenting  marriage,  show.  This  Gustom  was  oonuuon  to  all 
marriages.  There  was  also  another  ceremony,  confined  to  the 
oonfureatio,  of  which  Serr.  on  Virg,  Mn,  iv.  37,  gives  an  account : 

Ma 
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^^<>s  (ijti'd  v(ff7r.f  ftnf  Fhnmni  €t  Fi<iintnka%  ttt  per  farrmft'onfm)  in 
nnptiis  convinirmt,  6til(is  duas  pigatas  m'ili  pdle  »vperi/ij' rta  ]u>ni 
fjus  ovi8,  qnce.  ho$tia  fuissei,  tt  ibi  nuhcntes  velatis  capitibus  ia  conjnr- 
rmiwnc  Flanien  ct  Flamihica  resvlaroif.  The  newly  married  coiij>lo 
then  aat  for  a  time,  x)erhaj>8  during  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony, 
on  two  chairs  standing  near  to  each  other  and  covered  hy  the  same 
skin,  .signifying,  that  although  the  man  and  wraaan  occapied  two 
different  parts  of  the  house,  that  they  were  nevertheless  firmly 
bound  by  one  common  bond.  The  sheepskin  afterwards  served 
also  as  a  cervicalt  as  the  niiut  amongst  the  Greeks  filled  the  place 
of  cushions  on  the  conches.  It  is  an  error  to  derive  conjugium  and 
eonJugar€  from  these  HUi$  jugaiit^  and  equally  so  to  suppose  that 
the  yoke  was  placed  upon  the  pair,  although  Servius  says  pnopier 
jugum^  quod  impOfMhaJtnr  nuUrimonio  wnjungtndi$. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  a  contract  of  marriage  {tabidcB 
nuptMles,  vidtnnwnmlea,  dofaies)  concerning  the  dos  was  entered 
into,  and  sealed  hy  those  present  as  witnesses,  with  the  asdsttmco 
of  the  auspices.  These  contracts  wero  not  known  in  the  earlier 
periods,  and  were  also  unneco88ar>^  in  the  marriage  with  manus, 
but  the  more  rrnninon  the  form  ^vitliont  mnniis  became,  the  more 
was  the  want  of  8uch  af^reenuMits  felt.  On  many  monuments  of 
art  we  see  those  tabuho  in  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom.  To  thia 
custom.  Suet.  Claud.  2G,  refers:  dote  inter  auapicet  conaigmta ;  and 
more  clearly,  Juv.  ii.  119 : 

Sijrnfttic  tabultv,  dicttim  I  Feliciter,  ingons 
C<T  ii  <  '•'  «lpt,  grcmio  jacuit  nova  nupta  niarili. 

Al^io  ii.  200  ;  ix.  75 ;  Xac.  Ann.  xi.  30,  These  tabulro  however  wero 
not  absolutely  necessary,  nor  wero  they  sufficient  to  compel  the 
completion  of  the  marriage.    Papin.  Dig*  xxxix.  5, 31 ;  and  Quiuct. 

Inst.  V.  11,  32.  Nih  il  obstcrt,  quo  minus  justum  mntrimonium  sit  rrtrnfe 
coeuntiftm,  ctiamsi  fdhtihc  sifjnatce  non  fucrint.  Nihil  enim  prodsrii 
Bi<fi}f(s.tic  iahulas,  si  mi  ntem  matrimonii  nrm  fnisse  constabit. 

What  is  related  ns  to  the  dn'ss  of  tlio  bride  refers  to  all  kinds 
of  mnninge.  She  wore  a  white  fmiiro  rerfn  or  rrqilla^  and  veil 
nnd  hair-net  of  bright  yellow,  i'est.  36:  Jieyi/lis,  <j(7j?W«?  alhii*,  ^( 
rrtirjilis  luteis  {KtKprtfnAo^)  utrisque  recti^,  f^^rfif  rrrsina  a 

f^fnntibKfi  pridif"  nvpHardin  difnm  vir^finff*  i ii<J nfir  cnbitum  iimuf  omi/iis 
ant  <'r,  ut  eticrii  in  liitjinviriiihiiA  fJtijiffisobaerrtiri.-oJt't.  AN  t' ijiust  not 
limit  tlio  iKf  of  th<'  rr'jrilla  io  tlie  day  before  the  wadding :  Plln. 
H.  N.  vh'i.  IS.  74.  /\<i  pt  ima  ti.'  nif.  redam  tunicam,  (/nales  cum  ti><ja 
pnra  tiroma  in'lin/ntur  novo'que  imptit.  The  dt'rivation  of  resnlla, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable,  are  dfmbtful.  It  ificomnioiily 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  rtdu,  as  if  diminutive.  According 
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to  Plaut.  Epid.  ii.  2,  39»  it  comes  from  reffinaf  as  ho  places  it  in 
opposition  1»  m«nd»cti7a.  Quid  trait  indiOa  f  an  regUlam  indiculam 
an  mendicidam  impluviaiam  f  ut  iita  /adunt  vestimtntia  ftomina, 
Isidor.  six,  25,  and  Non.  ziy.  13,  gives  the  same  etymology.  Plant, 
besides  says  regUlam  iunieulam»  The  regiUa  and  (tunica)  recta  differ 
from  others  chiefly  in  the  iray  in  vhich  they  were  iroTen,  on  a  itia^ 
tho  riainen  of  which  was  not  drawn  horizontally,  hut  TeiticaUy,  and 
on  which  they  wove  upwards  from  below,  a^v  v^ivmv.  Pest.  277 : 
BetUz  appelUmtur  vuHmenta  virilia,  qwB  paJtrti  liberid  bum  confiaenda 
eurant  anitnU  causa,  ita  wurpata  quod  a  stantibus  et  in  altiiudineiti 
tvxuninr.  This  rcgilla  was  fastened  by  a  woollen  girdle  (tbenco 
Judo  Cinotia  gen.),  which  was  tied  in  a  Heroulos'  knot.  Paul. 
Diac.  63 :  Oinguio  nova  nnpta  jtrm  ingehatur^  quod  vir  in  hdo  aoU 
vchai^  facttim  tx  hina  oris.  Hunc  Herculamo  mode  vi/(rfif7n  vir 
sottfit  ominis  gratia,  ut  sic  i}mfcLix  ait  in  susdpiendis  liiteriSf  ut  fait 
Hercules,  qui  uptuaginia  liberos  rdiquit. 

The  Teil,  or  flammeum,  which  the  bride  wore  at  the  wedding, 
was  yellow.  Paul.  89  :  Flammeo  amicifvr  nnhcna  ominis  honi  musa, 
qvod  €0  assidiie  utehatur  Jlnminica,  i.e.  jiantiitiB  i/.rwr,  cni  non  licchot 
f'trrrr  'fh'ffrfrum.  It  is  mnro  coTTOct  to  say  that  tho  Haniinica  and 
tho  brido  woio  thi'^  eolonr  In-caus*;  it  was  of  ^(mkI  import.  Plin. 
II. N.  xxi.  :  Lutri  UiiJnri'*)  riil'^  Itojiortin  iiutl'iuissi iim m  m  nnptifffilf^fi 
Jhun/ntis  tvluni  Jeminia  u/ncessiiin.  Cf.  Putron.  20  ;  Juv.  vi.  2lM  ; 
Srhol.  Suot.  Xer.  28;  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  37;  Lueaii.  ii.  2G1;  CatuU.  and 
Martial  iVo'[uontly.  It  has  Ict  n  allirnied  liom  JSeneca,  Ilippol.  32*2, 
that  tho  slious  {socci)  wric  al.->o  yellow,  but  the  passage  r^ffn-s  not 
to  a  brido's  clothing,  l)ut  to  the  dress  of  Hercules,  as  a  womaii  h\ 
tho  presence  ol'UinphaL'.  UatuU.  however,  Ixi.  10,  mak'  s  liymo- 
na)UH  wear  yoUow  shocrf,  and  in  the  ^Vldobrandininn  mamago  the 
bride  lias  theiii.  They  are  now  frequently  found  in  paintings  at 
Uerculanouin  and  Pompeii. — The  peculiar  drobtdng  of  the  hair  is 
quito  certain.  Feet.  339 :  Smis  erinibus  (three  looks  on  each  side, 
as  the  oldest  statues  show)  nubentes  onumtur,  quod  is  omatus  vetus" 
tissimua  /uit;  quidam,  quod  eo  vestales  virgines  ornentur.  In  this 
the  common  instruments  were  not  used,  but  the  sjrmbolical  hasta 
cadibaarist  for  which  Paul.  Diac  h.  v,  62,  gires  yery  odd  and  con- 
tradictory reasons.  Plut.  Qu,  Bom.  86 ;  Ovid.  Fast^  ii.  dd9. 
-  Alter  ^6  con&zreatio  was  ended — ^as  in  all  other  marriages — a 
banquet  IbUowed  {cana  nuptialist  Plant.  Care,  y.  2,  60;  epul<c 
genialeSf  Claud.  Sapt,  Pros*  ii.  327,  at  which  five  wax-lights  were 
burned,  Plut.  Qu.  Bom.  2),  and  when  that  was  concluded,  nuts  {nujs 
ju^ans)  were  distributed.  Something  similar  (KaraxIfOfiaTa)  took 
place  at  the  marriage  of  the  Greeks;  see  Becker's  Chariclos^ 
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translated  by  MoteaUe,  p.  366.  Serv.  on  Virg,  £cl.  viii.  30 ; 
CatuU.  Ixi.  128  ;  Tim.  //.  .V.  xv.  22.  24. 

At  length  tho  jironidnK  led  iho  luido  to  the  Irrins  genialis  [rrilfo 
care  in  lecf^,  Donat.  on  2Vr.  Eur,  iii.  5,  45;  Paul.  Diac.  s.  v.  i/f  in'nUs, 
{fi  ;  Claud.  Jiopf.  Pros.  ii.  .'3(51).    Before  tho  door  they  sang  lijine- 
ueal  and  indecent  soni?s  (Ftscvmiina)  Claud.  Fesc.  iv.  30  : — 

Ducant  pervigilcs  cannina  tibijc, 

Pcrmlssisque  jocis  turba  licentior 

EinilCet  tetricia  Ubera  legilmt. 

The  lectus  genialia  was  carried  into  the  atrium  on  the  day  of  tho 
wedding,  perhai)s  by  the  mother,  or  ihe  velativos,  of  tho  bride ;  but 
in  later  days  this  became  merely  symbolical.  Cic  pro  Clu,  5 : 
Ledum  illtm  gentdUm,  guem  hiennio  ante  fiUoR  8wx  nubenti  ttraverait 
im  eadem  domo  nbi  omari  et  §temi  expulsa  atque  exturhata  Jilia  Jubet: 
fiuhd  genera  tocrua.  Paid.  v.  geniaUe,  94 :  (hn>  ledua,  qui  nvptiis  ster- 
nitttr  in  honorem  genii*  Amob.  adv^  Qen*  ii.  67 :  Cfum  in  mairimtmia 
(onvenittB,  toga  gterniHB  ledulm  et  mariUyrum  genioB  advoeatia,  Hor. 
Ep»  i.  1,  87»  ieetua  genialia  in  atiia  es^,  meaning  that  a  person  is  mar- 
ried. We  know  no  more  about  this  custom,  but  from  some  passages 
it  would  aeem  that  it  oocurred  only  in  the  marriage  with  manus. 
For  instance,  Amoh.  iy.  20,  says,  U$u,  farre,  co^n^one,  genialia 
leduU  eacramenta  condicuni,  but  these  words  are  not  to  he  taken  bo 
strictly,  any  more  than  the  in  mntn'monia  convenire  preyiously 
quoted.  It  is  natural  that  when  the  binding  forms  of  marriage 
went  out  of  use,  many  peculiar  customs  Tvoro  retniiied,  as  the  sacri- 
fice with  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  and  the  Camillue  and  Candlla. 
The  lectus  genial Ir,  or  adyersus,  remained  in  its  place  as  long  as  the 
woman  continued  in  marriage ;  or  eyen  until  the  man  married  agam. 
The  demem  then  tt>ok  place  again  ;  Prop.  iv.  11,  85  :— 
Seu  tamcn  adversum  mutarit  janm  Icctum 
Scderit,  et  nostro  eauta  iiovurca  tni  o. 

The  lectus  is  called adyersus,  because  it  stood  in  the  atrium  opposite 

the  ja  uua. 

On  the  follim-insr  morning  tho  young  wife  bogan  Iht  munago- 
inent  of  tho  housie  by  a  j^aciitice  at  tlio  altar  of  hor  husband: 
Mat  rob.  Sat.  i.  18 ;  Plut.  Qu.  Horn.  2.  On  the  same  day  an  af'tcr- 
cereuioiiy  of  tho  marriage,  called  rrpufia,  took  place  in  the  iiioirs 
apartments.  Fost.  p.  281 :  Jtvjioiia  jiodridit'  nuidias  npud  noimm 
ruarilum  of  utitury  quia  quasi  rtficttur  potatio.  lN)rphyr.  on  Jlor.  Sat. 
ii.  2,  GO,  Dits  post  miptias.  On  the  contrary,  Donat.  and  Acron.  in- 
teqiret  it  dilibreutly:  Repot ia  dicuntur  s^  jdimm  dim^  quo  nova  sold 
itupta  rtdire  ad  pareufes  shos,  the  first  visit  therefore  to  tho  parental 
house.    Auson.  Epusi.  ix.  50,  says  iudohiiitely,  Conjugioque  dupes 
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aift  sacra  repotia  patrum,  which  maybe  taken  either  in  the  sense  of 
Uonat.  and  Acron.,  or  as  a  celebration  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Lastly,  we  mnst  notice,  that  the  choice  of  the  day  i'oT  the  wed- 
ding was  not  a  matter  of  inditference.  They  avoided  unlucky 
the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  and  the  day  follo^s'in;^  them:  Macrob. 
Snf.  i.  16,  IG;  Paul.  Diac.  i7i> ;  Gull.  v.  17;  Yarr.  L.  L.  vi.  29; 
0\id.  Fast.  i.  57  ;  Pint.  (Jucust.  Bora.  2d;  likewise  the  ieriie,  Plut. 
Quwst.  Rom.  2b.  To  this  rule  the  day  after  the  Ides  of  June  formed 
an  exception.  The  juonth  was  alao  carefully  selected,  and  May 
-WM  not  lightly  ohoaen :  Plat.  Qucest^  Bom,  85 ;  Orid.  FatL  t.  487. 
So,  too^  fhe  fint  half  of  June  waa  avoided,  wlsilafc  the  second  was 
chosen:  Ovid.  Fait.  vL  221. 

The  aeoond  faax  which  eflfocied  oonTentio  in  numum  (but  not 
maniage)  was  the  oo^mptio.  This  fom  was  adopted  in  order  to 
bring  about  manus  without  maniage ;  therefore  in  such  cases  the 
lonnlsss  oontraot  of  marriage,  thiouj^  comtamM  or  domum  4wAiOt 
most  haye  preceded.  The  ceremonies  were  those  just  described 
(tiz.  deduofio  with  Ihalassio,  lifting  over  the  threshdd,  the  saluta- 
tion with  Gaius  and  Oaia,  the  presence  of  the  auspices,  the  joining 
of  hands,  thedzessof  the  bride;  incidents  and  external  forms,  which 
depended  on  the  taste  and  the  means  of  those  about  to  be  married); 
but  in  place  of  a  religious  marriage,  a  simple  civil  contract  was  en- 
tered into^  which  merely  determined  the  proportion  of  dependence 
of  the  young  woman.  It  was  a  symbolical  sale,  per  €e$  et  librttm,  patre 
vd  tutoribuB  attctoribua,  Qai.  i,  113 :  Coemptione  in  manvm  etmveniunt 
per  mmictpatioium,  Le,per  fuaudamimtiginariamvenditwnemf  adhU 
litis  rum  minus  quam  quinque  testibua^  civihua  Momomis puherihm,  item 
lihriptnde  praiter  mulierem  eumqu€y  cujus  in  manum  convenit.  Serv.  on 
Virg.  ^'En.  iv.  103*.  Coemptio  mim  est,  ubi  libra  atque  ces  adhihdur,  et 
mulier  atque  vir  in  se  qwui  emptionem  fuciant,  Boethius  on  Cic.  2'op. 
3,  p.  299:  Qua;  in  mdnvm  jv  r  ro^mpfinnem  conveners nf ,  cos  maire$ 
/am.  vorahaniur  ;  qua',  rrro  usu  rrl  J'arreoy  minime.  Coernpfio  vera 
certi>  soieinnitotibiis  pcraqfhaiur  et  sese  in  coemendo  invicem  iidcrro- 
gabmit  (i.e.  in  coemptio  they  mutually  asked  each  other);  vir  it'i  : 
an  mtdier  sibi  rr/nyer/ainiliaa  esse  vellet :  illd  rrsptjudthaf,  VfUc,  Ittiqm 
iniditr  viriconveniebat  in  manttm  et  vocaldidur  km  nuptiir  p  r  c(>lhnp~ 
iioite>n,  et  erai  mviier  materjamilias  mro  loco  filice.  Qvam  st)l>  luui- 
tatem  in  suis  institutia  Ulpimuts  erponit.  Boethius  is  wrong  in  con- 
fining oonfarreatio  to  the  maniage  of  priests;  in  believing  that  the 
woman  could  come  in  manum  only  by  coemptio;  and  in  reckoning 
as  materfamilias  only  her  who  coemptionv  conveuit.  The  last  error 
is  easily  cleared  up  when  we  reflect  that  in  the  time  of  Boethius 
this  form  no  longer  existed,  and  that  he  know  it  only  by  tradition; 
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tliat  confiarreatio  had  long  been  used  only  for  the  maniagc  of 
priests,  and  that  usus  no  longer  led  to  manus.  QaL  i.  113.  As  at 
oo^ptio  thiB  forai  'wae  especially  need,  Vime  mihi  ette  maier/a-' 
milioM  f  he  thought  that  only  such  women  were  called  by  that  name. 
But  we  get  the  conect  idea  from  Cic.  Tuj>.  3 :  Oenui  enim  est  uxor; 
ejus  duos formm:  una  mairum/amUiWf  camm,  guus  in  manvm  convex 
furunt  (usu,  fiureo,  ooemptione):  altera  earum,  qum  tonitummodo 
uaeoree  haheniur  (qius  in  Tnamim  non  oonyenemnt).  Oell.  xviiL  6, 
also  explains:  Mairen^amUiae  appeUatam  eaee  earn  Bolam,  qua  in 
ffioHH  wanu  manUpiogue  eatet*  The  fern  matrona  is  only  a  moi-e 
oomprehensiTe  designation  for  every  decent  woman.  (He.  pro  Col, 
13:  Fduianiee  fadmue,  m  matrem/amiliae  eeeus,  quam  matrtmarum 
eanctitaB  poriuHat,  nominamue*  Eyery  mater&milias  is  also  a  ma- 
trona, but  not  the  reverse. 

The  third  form  by  which  a  woman  came  in  ">*^"'"^  was  the  ustis 
or  prescription.  When  she  had  entered  into  a  free  marriage  only,  but 
remained  a  mIioIo  year  with  the  man  \\'ithout  ha\'ing  been  absent 
three  days  from  his  house,  that  constituted  manus.  G^.  i.  Ill:  Ueu 
in  manum  nonvem^tatf  qWB  anno  confiuno  ntipta  perseverabat^  nam 
velut  annua  poBsesHone  um  captthntur,  in  familiam  viri  transihtUt 
JUiaque  locum  obtinebat.  Jtaque  leye  XII,  Tabularum  cantum  eratt 
si  qua  nollet  eo  modo  in  mannm  mariti  convenirey  ut  quotanni&  tri- 
nortio  ahfmft  afqtte  ita  niumi  rn/mcunque  anni  interruniperet.  This 
period  did  not  conwist  ol"  three  ilays,  or  tlirico  twcnty-foiir  houis, 
but  thro©  whole  ni^'lits  following  each  other,  as  is  prt)v»Hl  by  tlio 
dooimou  of  Gell.  iii.  2,  uudMiicrob.  Saf.  i.  3.  that  the  woman  liiul  not 
i'oininitt<3(l  a  valid  usnrjxitio  triuoctti  ^  lutlt  ftilis  Jannariis  upud 
'i-irarn  cu'/'^fi  inutrimonii  esse  cr  pinsety  et  ante  dic/n  iv.  JuU,  Jan.  flc- 
qmtUts  nsurpafuin  if<set  (i.e.  who  left  her  husband't*  house  in  order 
to  interrn})t  the  UHUcupio),  Non  enim  jiosse  implrri  irinocfiu /n,  quad 
ahesse  a  viro  u.^^irpandi  causa  tx  XII.  Talml is  dt  bcrety  quoniufn  h  riice 
noctispodtriorrs  sex  honv,  alterim  anni  esseitt,  qui  ina'peret  ex  Kalendia. 

Besides  these  stricter  forms  of  marriage,  by  which  the  woman 
came  in  manum  mancipiufnque  mariti f  there  existed  a  less  binding 
one,  in  which  both  parties  stood  in  an  equal  position  towards  each 
other,  Tiz.  matrimoniumju8tam»  without  oonyentio  in  manum*  The 
woman  remained  in  poiestate  patrie  aut  tuiori^t  and  retained  the 
fine  disposition  of  her  property.  Such  are  the  women  whom 
Cicero  describes  as  uxoree  taniununodo^  in  opposition  to  the  mater* 
fomilias.  So  Qell.  xviiL  6,  in  mairimonium  ionium  eowvenire,  in 
opposition  to  in  manum  oonvmire.  This  form  was  very  early  intro* 
duoed  into  Borne  by  the  Poiegrini,  or  by  the  Etruscans,  who  emi* 
grated  to  Bame,  where  it  was  in  time  acknowledged  as  a  lawfiil 
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marriage,  provided  that  tho  eoii(liti()ns,  as  tHpiality  of  position  and 
citiTienship,  were  the  samo  on  both  sides.  Thi^^  free  marriage  be- 
came more  binding  niter  living  togothor  for  ono  unbroken  yenr, 
but  even  if  tho  UHurjxitio  Iririvctii  occurred,  the  frf^.  r^nrriago  still 
continued.  In  later  tiiiies,  when  the  convcntio  in  nianuni  was  found 
inconvenient,  they  returned  to  this  form  of  marriage,  so  that  under 
th(>  middle  enij>erora  no  other  existed,  vnih.  tho  exception  of  tho 
confurroatio  for  the  priests.  The  marriage  ceremoni<\s,  wliirli  w(  to 
the  Bame  both  with  and  without  Tiianns,  have  ftlrcndy  been  fh^-erilx  'l. 

Many  sarcophagi  illustj-ate  tho  Roman  man-iago  cereiuonies,  but 
they  chiefly  belong  to  more  recent  times,  in  which  marriage  with- 
out manus  nearly  always  occurred.  Wo  find,  however,  in  all  of 
them,  that  tho  brido  and  bridegroom  stretch  forth  their  hands, 
being  introduced  to  ea(^h  otlier  by  Juno  Promiba ;  and  that  tho 
)trej»aration  of  .saonfic<'H  by  tho  priests  and  the  Caznilli,  and  the 
llvmcuioua,  aro  not  omitted. 

The  QimcuJbinaAm  was  merely  a  sexual  living  together  of  two 
vbo  liad  no  oonnubium.  This  was  of  two  kinds  :  first,  in 
a  narrower  and  strictly  legal  sense,  wlien  a  ciTis,  unmarried,  wished 
to  liye  ^tk  one  not  eqnal  to  him  in  poidtion,  as  a  peregrtim,  Wyerta, 
aerva,  or  humOii,  a^feeta  foanina,  without  conaidoring  her  as  his 
wife  (to  a  oertain  extent  looked  upon  as  a  left-handed  marriage, 
iwBquaU  etn^vgium,  or  Ueita  amtuehtdo).  Secondly,  in  a  wider  and 
not  legal  sense,  when  a  married  man  lived  with  a  mistress  beeidos 
his  wife,  or  unmarried  with  two  mistresaes.  The  first  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered  eriminal,  or  even  contrary  to 
decency,  for  we  find  inscriptions  on  graves  to  the  '  beloved  concu- 
bine ; '  the  second  was  always  condemned,  and  fell  under  the  head 
of  duprum,  particularly  if  the  concubine  belonged  to  the  htme$k 
Hveniea,  The  woman  who  lived  with  a  married  man  was  called 
tdlex,  Paul,  Diac.  p.  222:  PeUiixsntine  fuideme^ppeOanUtrali^ 
$ueeumbente$f  lum  8olum  fcminmf  ted  eUam  mares.  Antiqui  proprie 
earn  pellieem  nominabant,  qua  uxorem  hahenti  nuhehant.  Cut  generi 
mulierum  €Uam  pama  conatituta  est  a  Numa  Pompilio  hac  lege: 
FtsUex  aram  Juwmu  ne  tangito ;  si  ianget,  Junoni  erinibut  demissu 
agnitm  /wminam  cctdito.  So  Gell.  iv.  3 :  Pellicem  auiem  appellatam 
probrosamqtie  habitam^  qtuB  juncta  consuetaque  esset  cum  co,  in  cttjuB 
rnnnu  mancipioqtie  alia  rndtn'monii  canm  foret^  hac  antiquissima 
h'<j^  oshndiiur,  etc.  Later,  the  concubine  was  called  by  a  paulo 
homstiore  nomine^ — arnica^ 
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BETEOTHING  AND  DIVOECE. 

Maikbu^os,  in  Glieeoe,  or  at  leasb  in  Athena,  reqiiiied,  to  be 
valid,  to  be  preceded  by  a  Bolemn  betrothal ;  see  Beckei^s  CWicIm, 
tranBhited  by  Metcalfe,  p.  35 1 .  Amongst  the  Bomans  this  was  not 
essential,  but  solicitation  for  the  bride  was  mado  to  her  Mher,  or  in 

case  of  his  death  to  her  brother  or  guardian,  and  his  consent  must 
be  obtained.  I)io.  Cus8.  xlyiii*  44;  lix,  12;  bdii.  13.  From  the 
usual  form  of  stipulation,  spondeMte  $  tpcndeo^  the  whole  act  was 
called  tpomdlick;  the  betrothed  were  called  tponta  and  tpon^ua^ 
more  anciently  proem.  Another  expression  was  conventce  conditio, 
which  act  preceded  the  betrothal,  and  consisted  in  negotiating  the 
amount  of  the  dos,  the  time  of  its  payment,  and  so  on.  Paul.  Dioc. 
p.  62  :  ConvenUB  conditio  dicebatnr,  quum  fjrimus  mrrno  de  nuptiia  et 
earnin  omditione  hahrhatnr.  The  form  of  these  sponsulia  is  slio^rn 
in  many  instances  by  the  comic  writers,  as  Plant.  AuL  ii.  2 ;  iii.  5, 
2  ;  Cure.  v.  2,  74;  Poei*.  v.  4 ;  THiu  t.  2,  33;  especially  Trin,  ii. 
4,  M>i 

Ph.  Sine  dote  posco  tuam  aororem  filio. 

Qlue  f«t  bone  vortat  t  habeon',  pactam  ?  Quid  tues  } 
St  Proh  dii  immortales*  oonditionom  quojnsnodi ! 
Ph,  Qdn  fabukn,  dii  bene  vorttnt;  ■poadeo. 

And  Pom.  y.  3,  36 : — 

Aff,  Audin'  ta  patruo }  dico,  ne  dictum  iieges : 

Taam  nihi  luajorem  filiam  dcspondeas. 
ffn.  Pactam  rem  habcto.    Ag.  SpoadM  igitor  ?   JJa.  8pond«o. 

Of.  VaiTO*  c2e  Ling,  Lat.  yi.  69. 

The  sponsalia  were  celebrated  as  a  family  holiday  and  with  a 
banquet,  as  Cicero  \\Tltes,  ad  Qu.  Cur.  ii.  6.  Family  mourning 
was  suspended  for  that  day.  Suet.  Oct,  63*  The  bride  frequently 
recoivod  an  espousal  ring,  annulu§  pronubw,  which  was  likewise  a 
symbolical  pledge  of  sincerity,  Juv.  vi.  25 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1, 
4  ;  Tertiill.  Apolog.  6.  Tbo  bridop^oom  also  received  a  present 
from  the  bride,  Dion  vs.  iii.  21.  In  liitor  times,  valuable  artielos 
were  mntually  givtni  as  s<'oiiritic*s  (arra),  which  the  member  who 
drew  Vuick  from  t^*»  |H*rtbnnanco  of  tho  routract  forfeited.  Honce 
it  follows,  that  tlw  »  Jigagement,  though  entered  into  by  the  ap- 
pjinted  words,  or  even  in  writing,  was  not  binding  on  either  pemm, 
and  in  Homo,  as  little  as  in  Athens,  could  an  action  be  brought 
either  ex  sponau  or  ex  stipiilatu.    Juv.  vi.  200 : — • 

Si  tihi  legitimis  pactnm  junctnnique  tabellil 
Nou  es  amatunui,  ducendi  nulla  videtur 
Causa. 

Either  person  could  retract  Lhu  engagement,  rtnunimrt  ur  remits 
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tere  r^udiumf  Flaut.  Aul.  iv.  10,  d3;  Ter.  Phorm,iy,  3,  72:  ni/n- 
ffom  remiUere  et  sponmlia  diasolvere.  Ulp.  i>>sr.  xxiii.  1,  110.  Be- 
ptidium  was  also  said  of  divorco,  Modostin.  Dig.  i.  16,  101 :  Divor- 
tium  inter  virum  et  nxorcm  fieri  dicitur ;  rcpudintn  vera  spojis(v 
remitti  viddnr,  quod  d  in  v xoriB  personam  iion  iiiepte  cwlit.  ¥or 
examples  of  retracted  butrotlml,  see  Plaut.  Cat.  Min.  7  ;  8net.  C(cs. 
21,  Ort.  62;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  3,  9;  Dio.  Cam.  xlvi.  5(),  vto.  This 
betrothal  was  not  entirely  without  Ifj-al  validity,  althou|^'h  only  bo 
long  a«?  the  eng:ap:eraont  between  the  brido  and  brideg:ro()ui  was 
not  broken  off,  and  it  was  considered  disgraceful  dui-ing  its  cnntinu- 
auce  to  enter  into  a  second  enp:tif^nient,  and  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  brido  wiu>  oven  regarded  us  adulterium. 

According  to  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Latins,  tbo  person  who 
suffered  by  the  draw  iu^^  back  uf  the  t)tht;r  i)arly  ii  uia  the  engage- 
ment, had  a  ground  of  action,  and  tho  judge  compelled  tlie  perHon 
who  thus  retracted  without  sufficient  cause,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
(lilem  pecumia  assUmahat).  Alter  tlie  unioa  of  Latium  with  Jiomo, 
this  Jut  tponaUiarum  ceased,  GelL  iv.  4. 

The  tenne  iperatay  pacta^  spoma^  desHnata  refer  to  tibe  eapousals, 
and  not  to  the  different  forms  of  mairiaget  or  to  the  yazions 
stages  of  the  engagement. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  promise  made  at  the  es])ousal8  oonld 
be  dissolved,  so  was  also  diyoroe  from  marriage  always  poasible, 
without  any  one  being  authorised  by  tiie  civil  power  to  oppose  it. 
This  freedom  was,  however,  much  restrained  by  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  people  and  the  great  respect  they  entertained  liar  the  sacred-» 
ness  of  the  marriage  bond.  Add  to  this,  there  was  the  family 
council  of  relatives  which  must  always  be  consulted  before  a  di- 
vorce, and  the  fear  of  the  Censor's  reproof,  which  followed  a 
divorce  on  insufHciont  grounds.  This  freedom  of  divorce  appears 
too,  if  tho  explanation  of  Dionysius  be  correct,  not  to  refer  to 
conffirreatio,  ii.  2o :  Etc  iritvitvftov  ipaytoXov  oitudrtirot  t^tptv  ABw 
A^rov  c«l  ro  ctatprjffov  rove  ydfMouQ  rtfdrovQ  0&^¥  We  must,  how- 
ever, recollect  that  in  his  time  oon&rreatio  was  confined  to  the 
marriages  of  priests,  which  were  always  indissoluble ;  he  could  also 
easily  err,  by  taking  as  an  example  of  the  old  confarreatio  tho 
marriage  of  a  flamen  and  fiaminica.  Therefoi-e  a  union  of  the 
passa^  of  Dionysius  with  Plut.  Horn.  22,  does  not  so  deddedJy 
negative  it,  as  is  supposed.   Plut.  says :  cat  voftovc  rivac, 

n<l>o^p6^  fiiv  iartv  6  ywaiKt  firj  Ctdovc  curoXuTrtw  av^pa^  yvidiKa  Ci 
hvov^  inf^nWttv  trrl  (papftoKtig.  TtKvutv  i;  K\uSiuv  uwojioXy  Kai  /ioixtV' 
Btlaaf,  wliich  account  agrees  well  with  that  of  Dionysius,  since 
riuturch  does  not,  like  him,  speak  exclusively  of  maniago  by  cou- 
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farroatio,  but  of  marriage  prenorully.  It  were  absurd  to  nujijioso 
that  tilt-  man-iago  should  coutinue  binding,  if  such  crimes  as  those 
iiaiufd  occurred.  This  law  of  Romulus  moreover  decn^ed,  that 
if  a  man  should  separate  for  any  other  rcusfin,  one  half  of  his 
property  should  fall  to  his  repudiated  wife,  iuul  tlie  other  bo  de- 
dicated to  Cores.  And  hence,  in  order  to  prevent  hmiy  maniage, 
it  w  as  made,  a.s  much  as  possible,  indissoluble. 

There  are  also  other  iubtanceji  to  sliow  that  re  lease  from  luiii  - 
riatfo  occurred  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Kcpublic,  and  that  tho 
Twelve  Tables  contained  diicctions  on  the  .subject.  The  account  of 
Sp.  Carvilius  Huga,  A.u.C.  520  or  523,  having  been  the  first  to  put 
away  his  M-ifo,  certainly  is  opposed  to  this  idoa.  Dionya.  ii.  25, 
says  this  in  the  moat  decided  way  :  vfioXoyilrat  ivrut;  ir^  Atmn  gal 
wtprtueonrnv  lifj^tig  iv  *Pw|ty  itaXuOijvat  ya^oc. — irputrog  dwoKvvm  Xk" 
yirai  ri^v  tavrov  yvyarca  ^wovpwQ  Kap.  dvrjp  ovk  d^ariyf,  dvaycafo- 
ItipoQ  »wh  tQp  rifiijrutv  iftdvat  ritcpmp  tvtta  jwauA  wtWKiXv,  But 
the  laat  words  aie  either  corrupt  or  contain  an  enori  as  the 
account  of  Qell.  xvii.  2,  shows :  Anno  ddnde  p.  B.  o.  qvinffcnteHmo 
undevieetimo  8p*  Carv,  Buffa  primu»  Btma  de  amicortun  sefUentio 
diwniium  eum  uxore  fecit^  fuod  tterilis  estet  jura$Betque  apud  cen- 
wrtBf  uxorem  m  libmirum  ^tuerendorum  cauaa  habere*  Yal.  Max.  ii* 
1,  4,  also  mentions  the  year  520;  but,  on  the  other  hand»  we  find 
another  important  example  in  Plutarch,  agreeing  that  the  first  di- 
Torce,  that  of  Sp.  Carvilius,  took  place  in  the  year  230.  This  year 
has  indeed  every  probability  against  it,  as  the  separation  of  Carvi 
lius  would  have  taken  place  in  tho  time  of  the  Kingdom,  whilst 
the  whole  account  refers  to  that  of  the  Bepublic,  namely,  to  the 
period  when  the  Censorship  was  separated  from  tho  Consulate. 
Sulpidus,  too,  quotas  the  authority  of  Gellius  as  by  far  the  most 
important.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  no  one  will  believe  it  likely 
that  tor  520  years  together,  until  some  150  years  before  Cicero,  no 
divorce  should  have  taken  place  in  Rome.  The  whole  matter 
seems  to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  second  passage  of  Gell. 
iv.  3.  From  this  it  appears  jirobable,  that  the  divorce  of  Carvilius 
took  place  imder  particuhir  eireumstances,  dill'erent  from  those  of 
the  more  ancient  divorces,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  hi.s  divorce, 
whieh  in  sonio  resjiects  was  tlie  first  of  it?^  kind,  came  to  be  con- 
sidered the  hrst  generally.  Sul})ii:ius  docs  not  aflirm  thnt  it  was 
the  fhst  divorce,  else  Gullius  would  not  mendy  say  :  Quia  projxdo 
nihil  dtsiderahantnr  (viz.  rei  uxori;!'  actioncs  et  cautiones)  nuUis 
ffi'ftm  titnr  mnfriinoniis  '{irrrfrntihuSy  i.e.  (.icllius  infers  merely  from 
tho  non-existenc<'  of  tho  cautiones  roi  uxoi-i;e,  that  divorces  cinie 
into  use  later.   Probably  Sp.  Carvilius  was  the  first  who  separated 
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firom  bis  wife  fbr  »  nutm  different  trcm  those  originally  in  force, 
namely,  with  the  selfish  object  of  retaining  the  doe,  whilst  he  jus- 
tified l>i'maftl*'  upon  pretended  retigiona  scroplee.  Hifi  sophistiy  led 
to  the  desired  result,  but  the  right  feeling  of  the  p«  <  >i>lo  manifested 
itself  in  load  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  and  the  cautionos  rei 
uzorise  were  therefiDre  soon  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  similar 
consequences.  Through  these  eircumstanoee,  and  the  fiMst  that  few 
hsLTB  the  cauttonea  dated,  tiie  diyorce  of  Canrilius  obtained  celebrity, 
and  so  it  may  easily  happen  that  after  two  hundred  years  and  more, 
people  fihould  entertain  the  idea  that  it  had  been  the  first  of  all. 
That  this  divoroe  in  some  respect  was  the  first,  many  learned  men 
agree :  one  states,  that  it  was  the  first  sterilitatis  musa ;  another, 
without  oonsolting  the  judgment  of  cognati ;  a  third,  of  a  binding 
marriage,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  demonstration  of  the  early  divorce,  and 
refer  fir>t  to  the  case  related  by  Val,  Jdtax.  ii.  9,  2  :  Horum  tevtrt' 
totem  M.  Vakrivs  Muximuset  C.  Junius  Bubuhua  lirtUua  oeator^  in 
eonsimili gtMrnanimadversionU  imitati  L.  A  ntonium  senatu  tnovernnt^ 
qwd  quam  virginem  in  matrinwnium  duxvraty  repudiaaset,  tiullo  ami- 
rornm  in  consilium  adhibito.  It  wt*ul(l  1)0  false  to  snppofse  from  this 
that  divorces  wore  uncommon  or  forltidden.  Wo  must,  in  thv  lirst 
place,  recoUv'ct  tliat  the  i<nta  censoria  m  by  no  means  rc^rdfd  a.s 
jwUcium,  us  the  instructive  passafre  in  Cic.  pro  Clu,  42 — i^,  shows. 
The  seutenre  of  the  CeiiBor  iak  entiixdy  sulijertive,  and  has  tliereturo 
but  a  limited  impurtauce.    So  it  does  not  fruiu  the  aniinud- 

ver$io  ct  h^oria  against  Autoiiius,  that  he  didauything  forbiddcii  and 
liable  to  punishment,  when  lie'  fteparated  from  his  wile ;  but  there 
wuii  something  repreheuiiibhj  in  tlie  manner  in  which  ho  did  it,  as 
we  learn  liom  Val.  Max.  himself,  when  hu  add^ :  Nulla  amicorum 
in  consilium  adhibito.  A  £uuily  consultatioii  was  always  held  iu 
such  case,  and  thence  it  is  said  of  Carvtlius:  Ik  amicorum  ienteniia. 
See  the  early  part  of  this  Excursus.  Antonius*  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding was  arbitraiy  and  haiah,  and  thence  the  whole  aflkir  cam>ed 
animadrersio  oensoria.  This  divorce  took  place  A.ir.c.  447,  some 
fifty  yesxs  before  the  first  Punic  war. 

But  other  proof  exists,  that  in  much  earlier  times  divorce  was 
properly  estabHshed  and  strictly  ordained  by  laws.  Cicero,  PhU. 
iL  28,  says  jokingly  of  Antonius,  who  had  dismissed  Oytheris  tmder 
the  same  formalities  as  those  of  divorce:  lUam  auam  waa  ret  tiibi 
habtre  Juatitt  ex  duodedm  idbtdis  davea  ademU,  exegif.  From  this 
mention  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  follows  that  the  proper  relations  of 
those  who  separated  were  therein  contained,  as  well  perhaps  as 
certain  formalities  to  be  observed.  Into  the  grounds  on  which  a 
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divorce  was  to  be  obtained,  iii'|iiiry  waa  made  sdniotiincs  by  the 
council  of  eogniiti ;  tit  others  by  the  judg't)  in  tlio  judiciujn  de  /xori- 
J>ns,  iiftor  the  introduction  of  cuutionos  et  actionos  rei  nxorito.  Thia 
la,st,  liow  evor,  only  occurred  when  the  pecuniary  affairb  of  tho  two 
separating  parties,  as  in  the  Case  of  the  return  of  the  dos,  could  not 
be  settled  by  friendly  arbitration.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
it  was  the  ihnlt  of  tbo  husband  or  of  the  wife,  that  led  to  the 
divoioe  (vIritM  culpa  divorUum  factum^  Quinct^  iii.  4,  11).  On 
the  pert  of  the  woman,  the  causea  were,  besidee  capital  offences, 
adulteiy  and  diinlong,  and  the  latter  was  reiy  severely  punished  in 
ancient  times.  Plin.  jGT.  U",  xiv.  13 :  On,  JOomiHm  Judex  prowuniia^ 
vit:  mtdierem  videri  plu$  Hbitae  guam  valdud%ni$  causae  viro  intei- 
enfe,  €t  date  muUavU,   See  OeUins  x.  23,  and  Oato*s  speech  there. 

That  diyonses  became  mndi  more  frequent  after  tlie  Punic  wars 
is  e]q»lained  by  the  decay  of  manners  then  introduced,  and  by  the 
marriage  ties  becoming  more  and  more  lax.  The  Censor^s  reproof 
was  no  longer  dreaded,  and  we  find  that  at  that  time  divorce 
occurred  on  account  of  the  most  trinal  circumstances.  Yal.  Max. 
Ti.,  out  of  many,  selects  throe  examples  of  the  kind,  that  of  Sulpi- 
eius  Qallus,  who  naorem  demisit,  quod  earn  capiie  aperto  /oris  versa- 
iam  cogwmrai;  secondly,  of  Q.  Antistius  Vetus,  qimd  illam  in  pnb^ 
Uco  cum  quadam  lihcrtina  vtdguri  secreto  logumUm  vUh  rnt ;  thirdly, 
of  P.  Sempionius  Sophus,  qui  oofg^ugem  rtpudii  nota  affcctt,  nihil 
aliitd  qmim  Be  ignaranU  iudoa  autam  spedare.  It  is,  besides,  doubt- 
ful whether  the  causes  here  assigned  were  not  a  mere  pretence. 
In  the  last  period  of  the  Republic,  divorce  prevailed  to  a  frightful 
extent ;  inaiTiage  was  thoughtlessly  entered  upon,  and  dissolved 
at  j>h;asure.  SvUa,  Cfesar,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Antony,  jnit  away 
tht'ir  -u-ives,  and  Augustus  and  his  succeri^or  followed  their  o\- 
ani]>le.  At  that  time  this  also  occurred  on  the  women's  part, 
"witliout  any  fault  being  committetl  by  their  husbands.  It  had 
pr<'viously  been  far  more  ditHcult  for  them  to  dissolw^  a  marriage, 
and  the  husband's  want  of  fidelity  gave  them  no  authority,  as 
riaut.  Men.  iv.  0,  1,  says: — 

Ecastor  lege  dura  vivuiit  mulicrcs 

Multoque  iniquiore  'ni  ^  r;o  quern  viri. 

Nam  si  vir  Bcortum  diixit  clam  uxorein  suam, 

Id  si  rescivit  uxor,  irapunc  est  viro ; 

Uxor  Tiro  si  clam  dorao  cgressa  est  foros. 

Tiro  fit  canM,  cxigitur  matrimoiiio. 

Udnaai  lex  «aBet  eadem  quo  Qzori  est  viro !  ete* 

In  Cicero'8  time  and  afterwards,  so])aration8  by  the  women  are 
otten  mentioned,  ah  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7  ;  ad  AU.  xi.  2'6  (in  thia 
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case  with  reason) ;  pro  C/u.  5 ;  Mart.  Ep.  yi.  7 ;  x.  11.  iSen.  dc  Um. 
iii.  16  :  Num'/ui<l  jam  uiia  npudio erubtacit  / — von  consul mu  numerOf 
sed  Tnarilorum  annoi  8Uos  computarU  et  exeuiU  matrimonii  cauta, 
nuhunt  repudii. 

The  most  corainon  tenn  for  the  disHolution  of  marriai^e  was 
vortium,  wliich  projjorly  luoinirf  a  soparation  which  to(jk  i>\i\oci  with 
the  consoiit  of  both  the  parties  concerned.  Paul.  Difj.  i.  it*,  llil : 
''.  cx  eo  dir.tuiu  esty  (jiwd  in  diversas  partes  emit  qui  disccdujit. 
Modest.  101  :  Div.  inter  virum  et  uxorem  jUri  dirttnr.  Cf.  Isidor. 
ix.  8.  So  also  discidium^  which  was  also  generally  used  when  the 
separation  was  mutual.  These  words  were  commonly  jointjd  with 
faeere.  On  the  other  hand  repwiium  refers  to  a  diyoroe  on  one 
side,  and  is  thsrafore  iiasd  only  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  caused. 
So  the  term  used  yna  not  repudium  faeeref  hat  repudium  mitter$f 
rmniUUi%  diure,  terihwt^  nttJiMore,  remmUare;  numUvm  remiUen 
was  also  simOar ;  see  Plant.  Atd,  It.  10, 53,  69 ;  Ter.  Fhorm,  iy.  3, 
72;  (AcadAU.  i.  13;  xi.  23;  de  Orat,  i.  40;  Tup,  4;  Suet,  fro* 
quently.  Besides  these  ezpiessions,  there  were  txigere  and 
said  of  the  man,  Gic  PAt7.  ii.  28,  38 ;  diaeedare  of  the  woman,  Ter. 
Andr,  aiL  3,  36,  whidi  differed  from  each  other,  as  in  Qreek  did 
itrifiitw  or  i«j3aX\fiy  and  hroKiiwu^.  It  has  been,  without  snffi* 
dent  reason,  snggested,  that  ditwrUum  was  said  especially  of  the 
women,  rtpudium  of  the  men ;  and  also  that  the  former  refers  to 
divoroe  firom  striot,  the  latter  £rom  &ee,  marriage. 

The  formula  of  separation  o'lihov  by  mutual  ooosent,  or  by  the 
desire  of  one  party,  as  giyen  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  was :  Tuob  m  UH 
hidbeio.  This  applied  as  well  to  the  man  who  wished  to  separate  as  to 
the  woman;  see  Gic.  Ffiil,  ii.  28 ;  Plant  Amph,  iii.  2,  47  :  Vakaa, 
iibi  Jmheas  res  tuas,  reddas  mras  ;  also  Trin.  ii.  1,  31 :  Ttuu  re9  tibi 
habe.  See  also  Mart.  x.  41  ;  Qiiinct.  Decl.  262,  &c.  The  woman 
resigned  the  key,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  formality  was  jare- 
scribod  by  tlie  Tt\'c1to  Table**.  Sometimes  also  this  order  was  ac- 
coTopanied  by  another,  to  quit  the  house  {/vrae  eri),  which  the 
w^oman  alone  could  give,  if  she  were  mistress  of  the  liouse ;  mo 
Plant.  Mil,  Olor.  iv.  62;  cf.  Plant.  Ca«.  ii.  2,  31  ;  Mart.  xi.  101. 
Written  notices  also,  or  verbal  ones  by  a  messenger,  came  into 
practice;  whence  the  expressions  r(?-Mtiniiaf  to  or  ><//?/itM«i  reniitkre. 
The  contract  inude  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  was  generally 
destroyed  [rumpere  tahuhis  )iuptiale^)  Juv.  ix.  7<3  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  30. 
When  the  marriage  had  been  solemnly  entered  upon  "with  manus, 
this  fdmple  formula  was  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it.  Therefore  con- 
farroatio  reqninMl  a  fonnal  ditfarrfatio.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  74  :  Dif. 
ytnus  trat  ttacrijicii,  t^uo  inter  viram  tl  mulierem  Jiebai  di»6oluiio. 
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Dicta  diff.,  quia  Jiehat  farreo  liho  adhibito.  Tho  samo  solemnities 
and  pei*son8  wliich  oecurrod  at  the  confarreatio  must  bo  repeated 
at  tbo  diffiurreatio.  Sacerdoaeor^arreationmfitidiffd  Orell. 
Inter,  2648.  Beyond  tliis  nothing  is  known  on  the  subject,  as 
wliat  Pint.  Qwesi,  Mom*  50,  relates  of  Domitian,  tefers  to  the 
divorce  of  a  flamon  dialis :  oi  H  icptic  rrapeyipevr^  Tf  rov  ya/um 

'When  the  manna  of  the  woman  had  been  by  mancipatio, 
divorce  ensued  by  the  preceding  simple  formula;  but  manus  con- 
tinued until  taken  away  by  ci  formal  zemancipatio.  Pest.:  QuaeTnan-' 
cipata  9it  db  to  qui  in  manum  emwenent.  See  also  the  imperfect 
passage  of  Gai.  i.  137.  We  are  not  told  by  which  form  the 
manus  by  usus  was  unloosened.  Fk^bably  a  simple  dedaiation 
was  sufficient. 

The  divorced  wife  could  marry  again,  so  too  could  the  widow 
after  the  full  time  of  mourning ;  but  in  the  early  da  ys,  when  marriage 
had  a  higher  sanction,  this  could  not  be  done  without  prejudice  to 

the  character  of  the  woman.  A  woman  midtamm  nvptiarwmy  as 
Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiii.  29,  says,  received  no  respect,  Plut.  Qu.  Itom,  102, 
Tertull.  de  Exhort.  Cast.  13,  de  Monogam,  13,  places  her  in  con- 
trast to  lintWro,  which  expression  is  also  fomv]  <m  inscriptionfi. 
A  woman  married  for  the  second  time  could  not  be  a  |nvnuba  or 
touch  the  statue  of  Pudicitia^  of  Fortnna  Mulifhrut^  or  Moter  Jfo- 
iuta^  Liv.  x.  23;  Fest.  Fudic,  p.  242,  245.  On  tho  second  marriage 
there  were  some  external  forms  less  full  of  honour  than  on  the  first : 
see  Serv.  on  Virg,  JSn,  xi.  476 ;  Prop.  xv.  11,  tid ;  iv*  8,  27. 

CEUbACY. 

YoLT"NT-VRT  celibacy  was  consid'^f^l.  in  very  ofirly  times,  as 
censur  ill  ■  and  eycn  fruilty.  Sozom.  h.  e.  i.  9,  montion-^  nu  old 
law  on  I  ho  siibjoct ;  and  Dionys.  ix.  22,  speaks  of  a  tiimily  law 
relating:  to  it  in  tho  rjfnit  Fahia.  From  Festu«,  p.  379,  we  learn 
that  there  as  a  eeliljato  fine.  Uxorium  pependisse  dkitur,  qui, 
qvod  uii:orem  noa  habuerity  res  poptdo  dtdit ;  and  the  censors,  whoso 
attention  was  turned  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, watched  over  the  ministration  of  these  old  decrees.  Cic.  de 
Leg.  iii.  3  ;  Val.  !ilux.  ii.  9,  1.  Camillas  et  Postumim  censores  ctra 
pwnas  mmine  eo8  qui  ad  senedutem  c<elib€S  pervenerant,  in  cerarium  de- 
ferre  jmafnint ;  403  B.C. ;  351  A.  u.  c.  Hortatory  speeches  from  the 
censors  to  the  people,  de  ducendia  wnoribut  and  de  pnie  anycnda, 
also  took  place.   Li  Suet.  Oct,  89,  Q.  Gncilius  MeteUns  says: 
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Si  sine  urore  possemutf  Quirites,  ease,  omnea  fa  molestia  careremu$; 
Bed  qiioniam  ita  nattira  tradidit,  ut  nee  CUm  iiiis  $eUu  commode  vec 
oine  illis  tUlo  modo  vivi  posait,  saluti  perpetucB  pottus  quam  breri 
volupUUi  oonoukndum ;  QelL.  i.  6 ;  Liv.  Ep.  lix. ;  Sueton.  Oct. 
89.  It  was  quite  a  Grecian  viow  of  tlie  case  to  oonflideT  a  "wife  as 
a  necessary  evil.  Menand.  p.  190 :  dvdyKtj  yap  ywvmc'  tlvm  rnc^v, 
itWd  tifTvxhc  f>  fuTpmrnrnv  Xafituv  ;  see  Becker's  Churides,  trans- 
lated by  Mctcalf'\  p.  iHi).  In  the  genernl  deterioration  of  mfirniors, 
and  especially  atter  tho  civil  xrars,  tlio  ninnber  of  uiiiiiurrit'd  in- 
creased extraordinarily,  and  even  Ix'forc  Juvenal's  time  marriage 
was  80  critical  a  matter  that  one  might  well  call  out 

Certe  sanus  eras !    Uxorem,  Postume,  ducis  ? 

Die.  qua  TisiphonCt  quibus  exagitare  culubris  ? 
The  demands  which  womeiip  ©specially  tlio.^o  of  rank,  made, 
wore,  in  the  time  of  Plautns,  of  such  a  kind  tliut  tho  taste  for  mar- 
riage became  nearly  lost.  See  A  idul.  iii.  5,  Afil.  iii.  1,  91.  If  the 
wif»'  brought  an  important  dowry,  the  position  of  tho  husband  in 
th<;  honso  wa8  freqnontly  not  tho  most  agreeable.  Hence  Do- 
Hia  n»  tii;j  complains  in  Plant.  Asia.  i.  1,  74  :  Argtntum  arrepi  ;  dote 
imjKt  ium  vendidi ;  and  Epid.  i\.  i.  11,  where  A prpcidos  remarks : 
Pnlcra  edepol  dos  peruniff  ftt,  Poriphanes  rr[)li»'s  :  tjiifv  qni'ih m  pol 
non  mnn'taid  est.  Juvenul  vi.  4GU,  Intokrabilius  nihil  tit  quam 
ftmina  dives,  and  Mart.  viii.  12 : 

Uxorem  qiiarc  lanir)lctcm  dncere  nuliiUy 
Quitriti-.  r  uxori  nuiHre  uulo  ni^fP. 

I.f  ;iT  T.ed  women  were  dreaded.  Sit  non  doctisaima  conjux.  Mart, 
ii.  90,  makes  a  condition.    See  Juy.  vi.  -i-iS  ; 

Non  habeat  matronn,  t'lh'i  quae  juncta  r(»cumbit» 

Dicrnrlt  q-nnns,  nnt  curtuni  senTiiMit'  rot  ito 
Torqiuat  enlliyinciii;i,  uec  liiatoriaii  iiciat  omnes : 
Std  qu;edaai  ex  libri^  ft  non  intelligat. 

As  the  view  iniplying  ceuiiuio  had  entirely  passed  away,  Ca?sar 
sought  to  encourage  marriaprH  by  reA\  ard^ ;  but  Augustus  published, 
through  the  lex  Julia  et  r<ij>in  J'<>}>j>aiay  some  verj'  stringent  and 
even  ridiculous  decrees  against  celibacy.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  advantages  accrued  to  those  who  had  many  children,  jua 
irium  liber  or  urn.  These  laws,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  result,  as  we  see  from  Tac.  Aim.  iii.  25.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  emperors  themselves,  who  often  granted  the  jus  triimi  libo- 
ronim  to  persons  who  had  very  few  or  no  children,  or  were  not 
even  married. 
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CHDJDEEN. 

If  the  Boman  custom  in  relation  to  marriage  and  the  position  of 
Trcmm  generally,  is  decidedly  to  be  pceferred  to  tbat  of  the  Greeks, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  tho  roverse'was  the  case  as  regarded  the 
relations  of  children,  as  the  arhifarary  power  which  the  father  had 
over  them  in  Bome  was  a  flagrant  izgustioe :  the  freedom  of  an 
individual  was  thus  limited  in  a  most  unjust  manner,  and  the  child 
held  in  an  unnatural  dependence  on  his  father.  The  great  mis- 
take consisted  in  the  Roman  father  considering  the  power  %vhioh 
Nature  imposes  as  a  duty  on  the  elders,  of  giuding  and  protecting 
a  child  during  infancy,  as  extending  over  hia  freedom,  involving 
his  life  and  dtmth,  and  continuing  dui-ing  his  entire  existence.  The 
Grecian  law  differed  in  two  respects  from  the  Koman ;  fii*st,  that 
the  father's  power  ceased  with  the  son's  independence,  and  this  he 
attained  either  by  arriving  at  a  certain  ])eriod  of  life,  or  by  mar- 
riage, or  by  being  entered  on  the  list  of  citizens.  Secondly,  the 
Grecian  father  had  merely  the  riglit  of  terminating  the  relation 
1  etweon  child  and  parent,  by  banishing  him  from  his  house,  or  dis- 
inlu  iiting  him,  without  daring  to  injure  either  his  liberty  or  life. 

The  pafria  pcff-Mtu  of  the  Romans  was  in  theory  indeed  very 
different  from  absolute  possession  {dotnimum)^  but  in  reality  it  ap- 
proached very  near  to  it,  especially  in  ancient  times ;  only  the  latter 
extended  over  things,  the  former  over  persons.  Consequently  this 
potestas  pive  the  father  the  riglit  ovrr  the  life  and  liberty  of  his 
child.  Diun.  ii.  2G,  after  drawiiig  uttenti«in  to  the  dilicrence  of  the 
Grecian  laws,  says:  o  rwv  'Pmfiaitittf  vofittOtrqi^  airatrav  oiq  tliruv  iSuKiif 
Itovviap  warfi  ku9*  moi  cat  wapA  irapra  rdv  roD  ^iov  xp^*'ovt  Tt 
ttpytiVf  lav  n  naonyovy^  l&w  ri  iko^Mov  ivl  rwv  tar'  iypov  tpyuiv  car- 
(X('>'f  AwoKntftfVvai  trpoaipifra*,  icdi>  tA  TtoKirvcit  wpArrmm  h  iraic 

4^9  rvyxa'vy,  xiLv  Iv  apx'iir  ^^^h  luyivnne  UUra^fUifaet  k&v  IiA  r^y  ti'c 
rd  Kmvi.  ^Xortftiap  irmM^fKMc.  This  law,  Said  to  be  as  early 
as  Romulus,  but  at  any  rate  yeiy  ancient,  was  revived  in  all  ito 
severity  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  IKonys.  ii.  27 :  w  XafSwrt^  trapd 
rw  ififtov  ri|y  Itoveiav  r$c  ovpayvy^  n  cal  Imypa^ifc  airwp  (i«  o* 
yofMtfy)  9Ua  Sviptc  u/to,  rote  ^^oic  iviyptt^v  vS/totq*  He  then 
controverts  the  possible  notion  that  the  Decemvirs  introduced 
this,  by  citing  an  institution  of  Numa :  iranip  ih^  vvyx^h'Jf 
ytfvttuca  dyaylffOai  K<nvwv6v,  liroftiviiy  ilpwv  r<  ml  xpi||iara>v  xard.  rove 
txS/iOVC,  ftriKtri  T^p  ilovtJtav  ttvai        iraTpl  WMtXilv  tovq  v'lovg.  This 

power  quite  agreed  vdth.  the  ancient  severity  (see  Liv.  i.  26, 
where  Horatins  says,  Se  JUiam  jure  couam  jv<Jiotre,  ni  ita  esset, 
2)(Ur*oj'ure  in  jUium  animadfferturum /ui$$e),  but  it  was  afterwards 
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recognized  by  law,  as  the  usual  fona  of  adoption  shows.  Orat.  pro 
Doino  29  :  Credo  eJiim,  qtinnqnam  in  ilia  adoptione  hfji'tiinc  /actum 
est  nihil,  tamen  te  esse  inicrrvjatam  :  auctorne  msts,  at  in  te  P.  Fon- 
hins  I'itit  necisque  potesfak'ut  haherd,  ut  in  fiUo,  and  the  complete 
form  ill  Gcll.  v.  19:  Velitis  jubmtis,  ut  L.  Valerius,  L.  Titio, 
j'lirt'  Irijt  tjxe  Jiiiasaiet,  qiuini  si  tx  to  pulrt  matreque  januUmtJm  /lalca 
timtt^  idique  ei  vitoe  mcidqiw  in  tui/i  I'  tteataa  siet,  uti  patri  endo  Jilio  tat, 
Ilctc  ita,  ut  dixi,  vos  Quirites  ro;/".  Tho  unnatural  jmrt  of  this 
decree  was  somewhat  modified,  in  that  the  right  of  lilc  ami  death 
belongod  in  i'act  to  that  of  chscipline  and  puuishmcnt.  which  was  }>er- 
mitted  by  the  State  to  the  paterfamilias,  and  as  the  lather  coultl  ujI 
acton  his  own  judgment,  but  must,  conformably  to  custom,  summon 
a  ifunily ooimcil,  as  e.  g.  Yal.  Max.  t.  8, 2 :  Oa$$iu^i  jUium—^tdhibiti) 
frcpinquortm  «t  amieorum  amnlio  afftciati  regui  crimine  domi  ilam- 
itavil  verhtrihu$gut  affectum  neeari  jusHL  On  the  IdUing  of  Bp. 
Casaiua  YifloeUinus  by  his  iieither,  see  Liv.  li  41 ;  Dionye.  viii.  79 ; 
Plin.  M,  N,  xxziY*  4.  This  judgment  is  mentioned  by  VaL.  Max.  t. 
S,  3,  where  he  says  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatu8»  ita  eofmlio  quidein  nwt*^ 
sariarum  intUyere  u  eredidU,  ae  his  son  had  been  accused  by  the 
Macedonians  on  account  of  extortion.  The  &ther  sat  in  judgment 
for  three  days,  hearing  witnesses  and  so  on,  and  at  last  banished 
his  son  from  his  presence,  whereupon  he  killed  himself;  so  CHo.  de 
Fin,  i.  7.  TaL  Max.  relates  another  instance,  t.  9, 1.  L.  GelliuB  held 
judgment  on  his  son,  pa;ne  univer^tmatuadhib^  in  consilium,  and 
rfffcer  careful  inquiiy,  abeolvit  eurn  ttnn  cojtcilii  turn  e^tam  tentetUia 
sua.  See  also  Quinct.  Ikd,  viii.  4,  and  3^6.  Other  examples  are 
related,  of  sentence  being  passed  on  sf)ns  by  their  fathers,  without 
mention  of  the  family  council,  and  probably  because  the  othciai 
position  of  tho  father  rendered  such  aid  unnecessary^  as  in  the 
harsh  judgment  of  Brutus  and  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus :  see  also  L:v. 
iv.  29.  In  capital  oflfences  too  tho  father  could  by  himself  inflict 
punishment,  m  it  is  deomed  more  i)r()ptir  that  he  should  himself 
condemn  his  son,  than  tliat  ho  should  come  himself  as  his  accuser. 
So  Sail.  nf.  39  relates  :  Fmre  tamtn  extra  conjurationcm  coinpluri^^ 
qui  ad  CritiliiKdn  initio  profedi  sunt :  in  his  A,  Fulcins  stnaiorif 
Jilias  quern  rttrudtun  ex  iiinere  parens  neeari  jiissit.  Cf.  Dio.  Cass, 
xxxviii.  3(),aud  Val.  Max.  v.  8,  5,andvi.  1,3.  Son.  deCkm.  i.  14,  lo, 
relates  two  instances  of  a  father's  judgment  in  tho  time  of  Augustus. 
In  the  latter  case  the  father  condemned  the  son  for  pairicide,  letting 
him  off  with  exile  only.  A  solemn  family  council  also  i>rccoded, 
to  which  the  emperor  was  invited ;  there  the  kindness  of  tho  father 
op.nily  prevailed,  and  whilst  he  made  use  ot  his  ripht,  hr  j  rotecfrd 
his  son  from  the  puniahmuut  which  he  would  huvc  iuuud  m  ii^e 
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public  court  of  jiLstice.  The  seoond  dase  proves  the  harshneSB  and 
misuse  to  which  thi  s  n'/xht  could  be  applied.  Erixonem  equitem  Bcm, 
memoria  nostra,  quia  filium  Buum  JiageUiB  occideraty  populus  m  foro 
ifraphiiB  con/adit,  ViiK  iUum  Augnsii  C(esari8  auctoritas  in/estit  tarn 
paint m  quam  filioTum  mambu$  eripuit.  But  after  all,  not  one  case  of 
absolute  doatU  is  mentioned,  but  only  of  ci  ik  I  punishment.  Tac. 
Ann.  xvi.  33,  gives  another  example:  Monianus  patri  concessxia  est, 
pra-tlictOy  ne  m  rcpnhJicn  Juihf  rctfir.  That  is  wrong.  howoTcr:  on  the 
cnpfi  aTv,  tlio  son  wa.s  j);ir<loii(Hl  from  respect  to  his  father.  See 
(I'll net.  I^'^J.  viii.  xix.  ^^c.  If  a  misuw  of  the  })atriii  potesta.s 
riccuiTed  in  rTnlior  times,  th*;  eenpor  could  resent  it,  Dioiiys,  xx.  3; 
OroR.  V.  1  (>,  even  speaks  of  a  public  indictment ;  in  later  days  the 
em]ieror  s:iw  to  it,  as  it  is  related  of  Trajan  and  Iladrian.  In  the 
two  hundi  wlth  year  of  the  empire  this  power  was  taken  away  from 
the  father  by  law. 

Although  the  right  of  sale  undeniably  existed,  and  was  reco*?- 
uized  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  no  instance  of  it  exists  ;  ami  wo  Uiay 
therefore  suppose  that  it  was  early  abolished,  and  used  only  as  a 
form  in  tho  cmanctpatio.  Numa  even  seems  to  have  limited  this 
right,  according  to  Dionys.  ii.  27 ;  so  too  Plut.  Num,  17.  In  the 
fonn  of  mancipatio,  the  father  hod  the  right  to  seU  the  son  three 
times ;  after  the  third  time  he  did  not  again  oome  into  Hie  patria 
poteslas.  So  the  Twelve  Tables  decreed :  6%  paier  JUium  ier  venum 
duit,  /aiu$  a  patre  liber  esto,  Ulp.  x.  1 ;  Gai.  i.  132.  Plant.  SUeh, 
i.  1,  54;  2, 11 ;  Trin,  ii.  2,  20,  speaks  generally  of  the  obedienoe 
due  from  children  to  their  fistther. 

From' tho  patria  potestas  must  be  entirely  separated  the  right 
mth  vhidi  we  frequently  meet  in  antiquity,  of  kiUing  or  exposing 
nev-bom  children.  In  Bome  it  did  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
elsewhere.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  interdicted  sons  and  first-born 
daughters  from  being  killed,  Dionys.  ii.  28.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  have  been  commanded  that  the  defonned  should  bo  put  to 
death,  Cic.  de  Ltg,  iii.  8  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  37 ;  Sen.  de  Ira,  i.  18.  That 
the  exposure  and  mm-der  of  the  new-bom  was  not  unfrequent,  even 
in  the  most  impoi-tant  families,  many  instances  show;  as  Dio.  Cass, 
xlv.  1,  and  the  Lex  GentUicia  of  tho  Fabii,  Dionys.  ix.  22  :  rd  ycvvw- 
litva  txdvayKic  Tp't^ttv;  see  Plant.  Ca$.  prol.  41,  79;  Cist.  i.  3,  17, 
31 :  Tor.  Heaut,  iv.  1,  37.  Whether  the  columna  lartfiria  men- 
tioned by  Paul.  Diac  p.  116,  is  connected  with  thia  custom,  is  not 
certain . 

Tho  son  remained  in  the  father's  power  Tinti'l  his  death,  unless 
oitlvr  of  them  had  suffered  a  cupifis  diminutiv.  The  patria  ]>o- 
t^^stas  ceased  if  the  son  became  a  tiameu  dialis.   Tac,  Ann»  iv.  16 ; 
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Grai.  iii.  1 14.    Other  dignities  inad"^  no  rliHeronco,  see  Vul.  Max.  v. 

4.  5.  In  tho  ca'*o  of  a  (l.'nip'ht«>r  it  t*eii*KKi  whm  she  entoretl  into 
inarna;i;o  with  maims,  or  Lfcaiiio  a  vo^^tal  virgin.  Gell.  i.  12:  Ko 
iintiin  ti'nipcrc  sine  emancijHitiotif  (ic  JsiuG  capitis  minntione  f  putrid 
■pftU-.'if'ifi'  r.rif.  Ulp.  X.  5t  In  j>i>tid'd*i  pnrentnin  tsst  dcaiiiuitt  et  hi, 
qui  Flamines  JJivales  iiuiuyurautur,  ei  qiUB  yiryiiits  Vtalm  capiuiUur* 
Giii.  i.  130. 

If  a  f  ith«T  wi«»he(l  to  rf^nouiuo  the  patria  pute^tas  over  his  son, 
it  must  be  duat)  either  by  adojttioii  (by  which  ho  passed  into  another 
potestus)  or  by  the  fonnality  of  eTiiaiicipation.  Thin  consiijtod  ia 
selling  the  son  three  times  to  a  pnUr  jiduciariasy  who  mauimiitted, 
him  arcordin;^'  to  a  previously-made  contract  after  the  first  and 
second  maiu:ipation  ;  but  after  the  thinl  ho  maiiripated  liim  back 
to  the  lather,  ou  which  tiio  latter  bccamchi-j  pater,  and  manumitted 
him  in  libertatem.  This  minuteness  was  the  consequence  of  the 
directions  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  father  should  throe  times 
sell  his  fion.  XTlp.  x.  1 :  Ltheri  parentum  potestate  Hherantur  €man- 
cipatione^  i.  Q,  ti  potteaquam  mancipati  fuerint^  manumuti  Bint,  Sed 
Jilius  quidem  ter  mandpatui,  ier  manumiuua  auijuria  fit.  Id  enim  lex 
ToL  tahuhirmnjubei  hia  verhi$:  8%  pater  jUium  ter  venvm  duU^filiut 
a  patre  liber  eafo.  Ceteri  autent  liberi  pnxfer  filium  tarn  mascaU 
qu/BmftmiwMi  uw%  maneipatione  manumiuioneqiu  $ui  Juris  fiunt 
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VOTWITHSTANDING  the  liarali  power  which  amoupst  the 
Romans  the  paterfamilias  possessed  over  las  familia,  it  must 
not  bo  f  i)tten  that  in  the  house  far  more  of  roal  family  life  oc- 
curred, and  that  a  more  strong  and  sacred  band  hound  together  the 
different  members  of  the  house  amongst  the  Bomans  than  amongst 
the  Gfreeks.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the  higher  dignity  of  the 
housewife,  whoso  influence  asserted  itself  happily  in  the  education  of 
the  children,  not  only  as  a  mother  duriiip;  tlieir  earliest  years,  but  also 
in  superintending  thorn  dnriuir  their  rijM'v  years.  The  oniony-  wliicU 
Tac.  Arfrir.  iv.  bestows  on  tli«'  mother  of  A^rieola,  in  u  sadly  degene- 
rate a^^e  [ntnftr  'h'lin  PronUa  jUit  ntro'  rn^tit'ifi^.  In  hujttff  ,^inu  ?'w- 
diilgentid  nlit'-afn-i  jtir  omneia  hoiitsUirmn  artium  culfum  pueritiam 
a<loh»r<'iifi(iniq>ii  tni n^ffjft),  carries  us  bnek  to  the  oldest  and  bettor 
dayei  of  the  R.-jmblie,  Sd  says  also  tli»'  author  de  Cam.  <'(>rr.  EJfjq. 
'2s :  Jam  ]>riniHiu  8uti<t  niique  jUius  e.c  fn-^t'i  parente  nnti(H  in  cilia 
rstqUte  indricis  sed  gremio  ac  sinu  inatris  t  flncabatur,  n/Jus  prcecipun 
hi  us  erat  tueri  domum  et  inservire  libfTts.  If  history  jrires  few  ex- 
auiples  of  celebrated  women,  and  thoii-  power  over  their  children, 
like  that  of  Cornelia  and  Veturia,  wo  must  reilect  that  such  re- 
latifms  were  very  seldom  mentioned,  and  only  in  connection  with 
conspicuous  persons  and  events ;  but  from  those  few  we  may  under- 
stand the  general  character  of  the  household  relations. 

The  expression  toUern  and  tnmsipert  liberot  (analogous  to  ihcvo 
A  vatptto9m)  shows  that  amongst  the  Bomans  a  similar  custom  to  that 
of  the  Greeks  prevailed  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  with  regard  to 
the  declaration  of  the  ihther,  as  to  whether  he  would  hring  up  the 
child  as  his  own.  Plant.  Amph,  i.  3»  3 ;  Oiti,  ii.  3, 8 ;  True.  ii.  4, 
43;  Most,  i.  2,  41 ;  Ter.  Heaut,  iv.  1,  16 ;  Andr,  L  3, 14;  Eee.  iy.  1, 
50 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  d,  45.  What  August,  de  Civ,  Dei,  ir,  11,  relates  of 
a  divinity  Levana  {levai  infantes  de  terra),  as  if  the  presider  over 
this  ceremony,  may  well  refer  to  ancient  times ;  but  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere.  What  Yarro  zii.  36,  says,  refers  to  this: 
Xatus  si  erat  vitalis  ac  eublatus  ah  obstetrioe,  statuebatvr  in  terra,  tU 
anspiearehir  rectus  esse.  The  number  of  tutelary  gods  recognized  by 
the  IStomans  for  special  cases,  and  particular  moments  of  life,  was 
so  extraordinarily  great,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  truth  about 
the  saying  of  the  pontifices,  Singulis  adibus  prcprios  deos  prteesse. 
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Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17  :  Unim  dei  PtT*'dus  varios  pro  variis  censendos  esse 
numinibus,  1 1  oiii  tlio  earliest  childhood  there  were  besides  Levana, 
VagitanuSy  or  Vaticantts  {penffs  quern  eaaenl  vods  humemiB  •ftiKa]. 
Yarr.  in  Grell.  xyL  7 ;  Cunina  {cunat  adminiitrai),  August,  de  OiVm 
Iki,  iy.  11,  FMm  EduM,  or  EduM  (€Mam  praM)  and  (hdta,  Nou. 
ii.  310 :  Edutam  d  FoHnam  dea$  prcBtides  wU  hdberi  puerorum 
Varro  :  QmmpHmo  eibo  d  potiom  iwUiainia  pueroBt  mcrijicahatdur 
abeduUbuBSdims,  a poUone FoHnm.  Donat.  onTer.  PAom.  L  1,  Id: 
LtgUur  apud  Varronfim  inUiari  puero$  Edutim  ti  JPoiiea  et  CuIhb, 
divU  edendi  et  pokmdi  d  atbandi,  tibi  pHmum  a  lade  et  a  cunie 
iramieruni,  eio. 

Nine  days  after  the  laxHi  ot  ike  boys  {nundinm)^  and  m^t  after 
that  of  the  girls,  the  huetnstio  took  place,  and  at  tlie  same  time  the 
\vo§utn$tpitttnotntnttecipi«hant.  Hence  the  day  was  oalled  diet  Im* 
trtca,  dies  nominumy  nominalia.  In  this  ceremony  there  was  also  a 
special  divinity,  Nundina:  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  16:  Eetetiam  Nundina 
lioTnaiMTwn  deUf  a  nono  die  rtaecentium  nnmupatay  qui  luebricm 
dicitur ;  est  atUem  dies  lustricue,  quo  infant^^  luatrajttur  et  nomen 
accipiunt.  The  diee  Imtricus  was  ceh>'bratod  as  a  fiimily  holiday, 
and  small  gifts  were  presented  to  the  child  by  the  parents  and 
relatives,  and  even  by  the  slaves,  and  this  was  repeated  in  after 
years  on  the  bu*th-day.  Thia  vrn->  a  Grecian  cuftom  originally,  but 
it  also  took  place  amongst  the  lionians.  Pluutus  mentiun.>5  as  jjlay 
things  of  this  kind,  Rud.  iv.  4,  110,  ensictdua  aurtdas  liieratus^  with. 
his  father's  name.  Lfius  conm-jxe  jnanicula; :  sucnJ<i  arivnte/i ;  bulla 
aurea.  ^p.  v.  1,  33  ;  anrea  lunula  f  tanfilus  aureus.  Tiio  children, 
as  aiiiongst  the  Greeks  {avayvii^nafiaTaj^  carried  these  toys  hus- 
pended  from  their  necks  (Plant.  Mil.  v.  6),  and  being  of  metal, 
they  were  called  from  their  clanking  (a  crepfindo),  crtpini'lia. 
^Vo^ks  of  art,  repre^^eutiug  children  with  euch  crepimaiu  uu  their 
necks,  have  been  preserved. 

The  bulla  auroa  which  Plautus  mentions,  signifies  most  certaiiily 
that  this  was  a  Boman  custom ;  being  introduced  by  the  Etruscans 
into  Bome,  it  was  a  distinetion  of  children  of  high  birth  unknown 
,to  the  Greeks.  This  hulla  was  a  round,  flat  case  of  gold  (Isidor. 
xix.  81),  an  amulet,  which  sometimee  opened,  and  was  worn  by 
childrea  suspended  round  the  neck,  and  hung  directly  on  the 
breast  Prop.  131 ;  Flut.  Qu,  Mom,  101 ;  and  Mao.  Sat,  i.  6, 
make  yazious  attempts  to  explain  the  meaning  which  had  long 
passed  away,  and  of  a  custom  which  was  no  longer  intelligible.  It 
is  certain  that  the  bulla  aurea,  with  the  toga  proetexita^  which  was 
worn  at  the  same  time  by  <diildren,  was  introduced  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; hence  Jut.  calls  it  ounim  ^ruacnim;  and  that  it  was  a  pie- 
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servatiro  against  &8Cuiatioa,  and  therefore  pro^^orly  hung  aiocind 
children,  Por  that  reason  also,  fhe  TritmphiUor  "wore  it  dining 
that  ceremony:  see  Flat.  Mem,  25,  and  Macrob.  i.  6,  who  names 
Taxqniiiitts  Prisons  as  the  one  through  whoan  the  use  of  it  by  chil- 
dren came  into  vogue.  Originally,  the  bulla  witk  the  prestezta 
was  worn  only  by  children  of  patrician  birth  (Lir*  zzvi.  d6»  says, 
by  the  sons  of  senators],  but  the  prsetexta  by  knights  also.  Cic 
Phil,  ii.  18,  Tenetne  prcetexkUum  ie  deeoxiaae  f  In  the  second  Punic 
war,  however,  the  prsetexta  was  worn  by  the  children  of  HharUni^ 
bom  in  a  lawful  marriage,  and  instead  of  the  bulla  aurea  one  of 
leather  was  hung  round  the  neck.  Jut.  t.  164 : 

....  quia  enim  tarn  nudtts,  ut  illam 

Bis  ferat,  Etruscum  puero  si  conligit  anrum, 
Vei  aodtts  tantum  et  Big^mim  dc  paupere  loro  ? 

In  Cicero's  time  we  find  both  bulla  and  prsetexta  dependent  on 
th"  ( oneus,  and  the  bulla  in  no  case  limited  to  patrician  families. 
Cic.  r«rr.  i.  44  :  Eripiea  igitnr  pupilkd  togam  pr^eiextam dcirahe$ 
omamenta  non  solum  fortume  sed  etiam  ingenuitatis  f  58  :  neque  tarn 
commovebatf  quod  xUe  cum  toga  protttxta^  quam  quod  &ine  bulla 
venerat.  Vestitus  enim  neminem  commovehat  t«,  quern  illi  mo8  et  jus 
ingnuninii.i  d'lhat.  Quod  (trjfamentum  puf*rUiai  puier  dulfrat,  indt- 
ciiun  atqu£  inaigiie  fotturuEy  hoc  ah  isto  pra  thntc  t  rtptuin  tssf-,  graviter 
et  nrerbe  homines  ferebant.  Thn  pnpifliis  liud  lotst  the  bulla  with  his 
fortune,  but  the  prre^t^xta  remained  to  hiia  m  ingotuiis.  It  is  uot 
correct,  however,  to  sujipose  that  the  bullii  was  gouorally  the  bign 
ot  iioinan  fret'duiu,  and  that  every  inc^cinius  wore  it,  although  this 
might  bo  concluded  I'roiu  Suet,  /fr  (JUir,  Jihet.  1.  Statues  of  young 
Eomann  with  the  bulla  uro  coniinon.  Sucih  bulLu,  of  various  sizes 
with  the  omameuts,  have  boon  found  at  llerculaneum,  as  well  as 
in  Etruscan  tombs. 

After  the  dies  lustricus  ^sllowed  the  announcement  of  the  chil- 
dren {pro/esaio),  in  order  that  tiiey  might  bo  entered  in  the  publio 
registers,  whibh  were  connected  with  the  chronicles  of  the  day, 
or  ada  piMiea,  This  took  place  formally  and  regularly  after  the 
time  of  K.  Antcnius  Philosophus,  as  Oaptol.  c.  9t  relates:  Inter* 
huK  Zt5mi2ef  coMoa  iiUi  mvmvUt  id  primm  jubent  apud  prcEfedot 
terarii  Satumi  ummquemqua  dvium  natoa  liberot  pro/Ueri  intra  tri- 
ceMiiMtm  diem,  nomine  imponio.  Per  previnciae  tdlndariorum  pub' 
lieorum  vevm  ineHtuU,  apud  ^uoa  idem  de  origimbue  /erd,  quod 
HatiuB  apud  prctfedos  <erar%u  The  olject  of  this  register  was  to 
afford  means  of  proving  the  age  and  condition  of  a  person,  and 
the  arrangement  was  extended  over  the  whole  empu  e.  Instances 
are  to  be  found  in  AppuL  Apolog*  p.  92 ;  Sery.  on  Virg»  Qeorg, 
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ii.  502;  Difj.  XXVii.  1»  2  {7raiSnyna<l)ia),  xxil.  3,  29  {in  arfis  pro- 
Jit*^'),  xxii.  3,  16  (mnfris  ])rtijf:siiu).  Tkat  this  plan  of  Aiitoniiia 
was  only  a  ruvival  of  a  custom  introduced  by  Sorvins  Tnlli\is  is 
not  true.  Dionys.  iv.  lo,  says,  according  to  L.  I'l.^i,  that  Serv-itis 
hud  ordercnl,  that  on  tho  birtli  of  evory  chihl  a  certain  piece 
*)f  inOTif'V  shouhl  ho  deliveml  at  the  (trurinin  of  tho  tomplo  of 
Juno  Lucina.  us  on  each  death  at  tliat  of  Venus  Lihitina,  and  on 
tiic  putting  on  of  the  toga  virilis,  at  that  of  Juventus,  and  gives 
as  the  object :  IK  dv  i^ficXXe  CtayvifmaQai  ca9*  ixacrov  Iviavrhv  otroi 

fflxov.  But  Dionys.  does  not  relate  that  fho  diredaon  of  these 
registers  was  mixed  up  with  tSie  alms  at  the  temple.  The  two  in- 
stitntions  were  quite  different  Serrins  TuIHns  ordained  the  alms 
at  the  temples  for  births,  deaths,  and  so  on,  only  with  the  political 
snboidinate  aim  of  knowing  the  nnmber  of  those  who  were  bom, 
and  dead,  and  engaged  in  militaiy  service,  and  thence  of  reckoning 
the  amonnt  of  the  whole  population.  M.  Anton.  PhiL  founded  a 
special  register  of  births,  in  order  more  securely  to  settle  the  ac- 
tions about  aiaiUB  {cautce  Iibera2e9)y  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
them  as  much  as  possible.  Sery.  TuUius  had  a  politiGal  object  in 
his  institution,  wliddh  ceased  with  tho  introduction  of  the  census:  he 
wished  to  come  at  a  preparation  for  the  census,  or  a  temporarTi^ 
substitute  for  it,  since  the  etni^us- lists  contained  all  that  he  wanted 
in  a  more  certain  form.  M.  Anton.  Phil,  aimed  at  something  more 
enduring,  which  could  not  bo  superseded  by  any  other  institution. 
It  was  an  enlargoment  of  tho  custom,  pt»neral  since  the  time  of 
Cipsar,  to  make  known  tho  chief  family  events,  as  births,  niar- 
ria^'es  (Juv.  Sfit,  ii.  13(J),  divorces  (Sen.  De  Ben.  iii.  16),  &c..  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  day  (or  acta  <}>>ir»<i.  puhlicay  urbana,  populi). 
This  depended  on  the  will  of  each  person,  but  was  always  com- 
mon, partly  because  those  public  and  authorized  announcements 
accommodated  dilFc^reiices  concerning  status,  and  partly  boctiuse 
after  such  open  conununicationg  only  the  rewards  decreed  by  tho 
lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppioa  were  granted.  Of  such  aunouuce- 
ments  Juv.  speaks,  ix.  84  : 

TuUis  eaim  et  libris  actorum  spargere  gaudos 

Argomsnta  viri..*.*. 

Jwa  parentis  habes,  propter  ne  scribaris  bena, 
Spargere  clearly  signifies  the  difibsion  by  means  of  the  acta 
publica.  See  Fetron.  8ai,  53,  and  Suet.  Tih,  5,  Cal.  8,  25, 26.  The 
passage  in  Gap.  {Tori.  4  (of  the  time  after  Antoninus]  shows  the 
identity  between  the  earUer  and  later  profmitme^:  ewn  apud 
prtB/edum  cerartt  mors  Momano  jfro/e$Bua  JiHum  publieu  uetU  ^its 
intererd,   JPro/tmn  denotes  the  announcement  to  which 
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OTorytwdy  wu  subject ;  jntN.  acta,  tlie  registration  in  tike  dironiold. 
The  fitther  himself  oonld  also  put  out  an  announoement  of  the 
birfch  of  hk  child,  intlrummfumt  which,  like  ereiy  other  UtUtno- 
nitm,  was  signed  by  iritnesaes,  Apul*  Apci*  p.  92. 

In  ancient  times  the  Boman  mother  ahrays  nuned  the  child 
herself,  not  as  the  Greeks  did:  see  Becker's  CAonefes.  After- 
wards wet-ntirses  became  very  common,  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  the  nurse  was  herself  caUed  mother,  Flaut  Mem, 
proL  19. 

Ita  forma  f^iinili  pu  Ti,  nti  mater  sua 

Non  interiu  M  p  jsset  qua  luammam  dabat, 

Neque  adeo  inaii  r  ipsa  quae  pepererat. 

Soe  Quinct.  Iiist.  i.  1 ;  Gell.  xii.  1  ;  Auct.  Dial,  de  Oral.  28,  29. 
Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  20,  specially  mentions  that  Cato  was  nursed  and 
tended  by  his  mother. 

Of  the  earliest  brinp^ing  up  von'  little  more  is  related.  It  w.is 
entirely  domestic  ;  oven  the  })uroiits  themselves  educated  the  chil- 
dron,  and  did  not  commit  them  to  slaves.  They  wore  also  very 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  attendants  who  were  necessary  to 
take  charge  of  the  children,  lest  their  improper  words  and  incor- 
rect speech  should  ezesdse  a  bad  influence.  Ot  this  great  care 
Flautas  speaks,  MiL  (jfkr.  iii.  1,  109. 

At  ilk  lau8  ert  magno  in  geners  et  in  dititiit  maiimis 
Llberos  hominem  edacare,  generi  monomentiua  et  libi. 

Hence  the  e^nression  f«i  grmih  inolrit  sdueori,  Oic.  Brui.  06 ;  Auct. 
Dial*  de  Oral.  28.  The  state  took  no  notice  of  this,  as  that  would 
not  have  agreed  with  the  idea  of  patiia  potestas,  Plut  Lye.  et 
4:  yet  later  the  Oensor  could  inteifere,  when  the 
state  seemed  liable  to  suffer  injury  by  the  frequent  indulgence  and 
effeminacy  in  education;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj,  16, 17 ;  Dionys.  xac  8.  At 
any  rate  the  slate  deemed  itself  bound  to  look  alter  the  schools. 
Gic.  De  J2ep.  iy.  8.  Prt nc^ptb  diedfilinaim  pmnUm  ingenvie,  de  qua 
Gfwei  miiZlttm  firtutra  Idborarwutt  et  in  qua  una  PmUffhiue  notter 
notpee  noitrarum  ituiikUcTtim  negtigeniiam  occfMot,  nuUam  miam 
aul  deeH/natam  legibus  aut  puhlice  expositam,  and  unam  cnukiwn  esse 
voiuerunt.  Sch<  existcMi  in  early  times,  of  course  as  private 
imdertakiiigs.  The  first  mention  made  of  them  in  history  is  on  the 
occasion  of  the  violence  offered  to  Virginia  by  Appius  Claudius. 
Liv.  iii.  44  :  Virgini  venienti  in  forum  [ihi  fuimju*  in  tabemu  lite' 
rarum  ludi  erant)  minister  decemviri  libidinie  manum  injecit,  (The 
expression  in  tabernis  can  bo  merely  a  topographical  designation, 
as  tab.  veteres  et  novcs ;  but  in  Suet.  De  III.  Or.  18,  it  is  said  deinde 
in  pergula  docuit.)  Dionys.  xi.  28 ravriiv  r^v  K6p^  iwiya^v  owrav 
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fi  rtl  ?iSafTKa\tia  rdv  iraiSutv  rnrt  mpi  ri^v  dyopav. — li  this  account 
souuds  somewhat  straugo,  wo  are  supplied  with  an  examplo  not 
much  later,  of  school  instruction  out  of  Rome,  Liv.  v.  27  :  Mos  erat 
I'^aliscis,  codem  mai/istro  liherorum  et  comitf  }'tt\  ^nvJipie  plHrespueriy 
quod  liodic  fpin'pi.€  in  Groecia  rnanet,  unius  cunc  dcinandahaidur  :  prin- 
ci'putn  liheros,  siciU  fere  Jity  qui  scii'tttia  vvJUibaiur  prcecellere^  ermlieiat. 
Pint.  Cam.  10.  The  same  of  Tus(  ulum,  in  Lib.  vi.  25.  Plaut. 
Merc.  ii.  2,  32 :  Hodie  ire  in  ludum  nrrwpi  liffrarium.  But  in 
another  passage  it  a])pears  that  we  must  understand  instruction  in 
the  house.    Plaut.  Bacch.  iii.  3,  27: 

Inde  de  hippodromo  ct  pril»ostra  ubi  reveTi:--i  s  domaro, 
Ciacticulo  pnecinctus  ia  sella  apud  mni^i^trum  assideres : 
Cum  libmm  legeres,  si  nnam  peccaTiises  tjUabam, 
Fieret  onrinm  tarn  ntaeolotiim,  qnam  est  nntricis  palltmn, 

is  a  Greek  and  Eoman  custom  here  mixed:  for  bow  does  ]Qie 
Palnstra  apply  to  Bome,  and  tha  seoood  Terse  to  QreeceP 

Doobtless  eleiaeiitary  echo(da  eziated  from  this  tune  downwards, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  less  opulent,  Horace,  who  had  been 
hronght  by  his  th&er  to  Bome,  because  the  school  at  Vennsium 
was  of  an  inferior  sorfc,  describes  how  the  boys  sauntered  to  school 
with  their  satohehi  and  counting^tables.  Sot.  i.  6,  72 : 

Nolott  m  PhtTi  Indnm  me  ndtlere,  magni 
Quo  pneri,  magiiit  e  oenturionibos  orti, 
L»vo  miBpensi  loculos  tabulamqiiA  hieerto 
Tbant  octonis  referentes  Idibiu  wnu 

To  such  hedge-schools  he  refers  with  horror.  EfitA^  i.  20, 17: 

Hoc  qaoqae  ts  nanet,  ut  paeros  dements  dooentem 
Ooeupet  extremis  in  vicis  balbs  seneefem. 

lake  Horace,  Orid  was  also  brou^t  with  his  brother  from 
Sulmo  to  Bome.  Martial  frequently  refers  to  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  subsequently  the  children  of  the  higher  and  more 
opulent  classes  received  their  first  education  through  a  tutor  at 
home.  When  Quinct.  discusses  the  question,  Inst,  Or,  i.  2,  UttUmM 
sit  domi  atque  intra  privatos parietes  stvdentem  continere^  an  frequentice 
srholarum  et  velut puhlicis  pTctceptorihm  tradere^  and  dooides  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  ho  had  not  oloinoutary  education  iu  his  mind.  He 
certainly  says  not  jnvenes,  but  pueros  ;  but  his  ar;rinnonts,  derived 
from  the  higher  grammatical  and  rhetorical  studied,  ahow  that  ho 
referred  to  prcBtextatos^  and  not  little  boys.  But  long  before  this 
time  prudent  fathers  employed  teachers  in  the  house  to  give  their 
sons  their  liist  instruction.  I'Uu.  Jf,  N.  xxxv.  14,  40 :  Jtaque  cum 
JL.  Faulus  devido  IWaeo  petisset  ab  AtheniensibuSy  ut  sibi  quam  pro^ 
bfUisaimum  philosophorum  mitterent  ad  erudiendoB  liheros,  etc.  Plin. 
Ejfntt,  t£L  3,  says  of  the  son  of  OoreUia  Hispnlla,  Adhuc  iUum 
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j)ueriti(H  ratio  intra  contuhernium  iuum  tennit ;  prmceptorea  domi 
kahiiit;  jam  stxalia  ejm  extra  Ixmen  pro/erenda  sunt ;  Jam  circum- 
s^^kiendua  rhetor  Lutuius,  etc.  So  Cic.  pro  Lifj.  7,  Ilcec  ego  novi 
propter  omnes  necesnitudineSy  qucB  mihi  sunt  cum  L.  Tuherone:  domi 
una  entditi,  militice  cotitubernales,  etc.,  but  this  must  bo  imdorstood 
only  of  later  insbraetioii;  and  bo  Ovid.  2Visl.  It.  10, 15. 

Protimu  exoolimnr  teneri,  euraqne  parentli 
Imas  ad  iiuignw  Urbu  ab  arte  virot. 

The  elder  Cato  inatrueted  bia  son  bimself,  altbougb  he  had  en- 
gaged a  Grecian  granunaiian,  wbo  waa  the  teacher  of  other  boys. 
Plut.  Cat,  Mqjf,  20 :  lir<l  ^  ^gfaro  evtnitnu,  wapakafimp  airrvf  tBUaoKi 
ypaftitara*  Kalrot  xupUvra  ioSKop  *tx*  yp^lHutTwH^f  Cpofta  XtXwva, 
iroXXodc  MditmnfTtt  vatSac* 

It  TTOS  not  till  after  tlie  subjection  of  southern  Italy,  which 
brought  the  Bomana  into  closer  contact  "mtb,  the  Greeks,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  their  arts  and  scienoea,  tiiat  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  having  domestic  padagogi,  by  assodalmg  with  whom 
the  children  might  become  accustomed  to  the  Greok  tongue  at  an 
early  age.  This  principally  happened  in  noble  families,  where  the 
Greek  became  the  ordinary  form  of  speech  as  with  us  the  French 
is.  Quite  after  the  manner  of  the  present  day,  Quinctilian  com- 
plains that  the  children  were  taught  Greek,  before  Latin,  their 
mother-tongue.  Inst,  Or,  i.  1,  12;  A  Orceco  sermone  puerum  inci' 
pere  malOf  quia  LatinuSy  qui  pluribus  in  um  est^  vel  nobis  nolentibm  «e 
prcsbet :  simul  quia  disciplinis  quoque  Grands  priiis  instituerulus  est^ 
undc  et  nostrcf*  fiuocerunt,  "Wo  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
knowledf^e  of  the  Orofk  langua^iro  -^siR  widely  spread.  Many  pas- 
sages of  Cicoro  show  that  a  coiniirehunsion  of  it  by  the  majority 
of  people?  wnfl  not  to  Lo  prcsiiKitMl ;  a?^,  for  e,x:nii])h^,  Vtvr.  v.  57. 
idiKutOt}aaVf  xnquit,  li.  r.  ut  Siruli  lotjuuutur,  suppiicio  ajjecii  ac  rtccati 
sunt.  In  the  provinces  there  were  people  who  acted  aa  iiit<?rpreters 
to  the  prtetors  and  others.  Ih.  Verr.  iii.  37:  A.  Valtniius  est  in 
Sicilia  iiderpres ;  quo  iate  intcrpn  te  uon  ad  lin<juain  Orcecam  sed  ad 
furta  etflagitia  uti  sob-bat.  Cicero  was  accustomed,  when  he  wrote 
anything  in  his  letters  wliich  if  they  should  be  broken  o])eu  or  I'all 
into  \\Tong  hands  ho  did  not  wash  to  be  read,  to  use  the  Greek 
tongue.  Cicero  himself  received  a  complete  Grecian  education. 
Suet.  4$  Clar,  RhH,  2%  Dt  hoc  (Plotio)  Cicero  ad  M,  Tiiinnium  tic 
rcfirt:  equidem  memoria  teneo,  purrit  nolbit  primum  Zatine  doeere 
ocBptsae  L,  FkMum  qumdam;  ad  quern  cum  jSerd  (xmcwrms^  quod 
studionssimus  quisque  apud  eum  exereeretur,  dolebam  mihi  idem  non 
lioare,  Oontintibar  awkm  doetimmorum  hominum  audoriiate,  qui 
aeittimahaint,  €fraei$  ixereitationibua  ali  mditu  ingenia  posse.  The 
pedagoguee*  who  were  often  aorly*  presumptuous,  and  ignorant, 
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accompaTiird  tiic  lioys  t'>  school  [pedisetjuns  puerorum),  us  did  also 
a  slave  on  most  occasions ;  tho  ntdrices  likowise  accompanied  the 
girls,  App.  Ji.  C.  vii.  30.  They  it  tiiaiiu  fl  also  durinj^  the  time  of 
instructiou,  Suet.  ///.  (irarntu.  23,  Ikmniim  I'ula /nun  Viceniinvs^ 
mulieris  vernd,  primo  ut  feruut  ttxtrinum,  deinde  herilem  jUiuni  dun. 
comitatur  in  scholus,  likras  didicif.  The  pedagf  »'^uus  in  I'laut.  and 
Ter.,  as  Lydus,  pedagngue  of  ristoclorus  in  Plaut.  JJacch.  i.  2; 
iii.  1,  are  taken        Grecian  modelB* 

Xhe  sclioolfl  were  only  piivate  undertakings,  and  Bometimea 
vithont  eren  an  authority  tnmt  the  state.  It  has  been  frequently 
remarked  as  very  strange,  that  Sp.  Carvilius,  the  freedman  brought 
into  notice  by  his  divoroe,  should  have  been  the  first  to  teach  in 
Borne  for  money.  Plut^  Qua^,  Mom,  69:  6^  ^  ipHam  fuffOov 

c.r.X.  H  Plutarch  does  not  altogether  err,  we  must  understand 
this  of  a  higher  school,  which  at  that  time  were  first  introduced. 
Elementary  schools  had  been  long  before  established,  and  who 
will  believe  that  the  teachers  therein  had  taught  gratuitously  P 

Next  come  under  consideration  the  originally  sole  elementary 
schools  of  the  ludi  magiitrt,  or  of  the  Uieratorta  and  grammaiUtcB, 
as  fhey  were  afterwards  called,  whore  tho  children  first  learnt  their 
letters,  and  then  to  read  and  write.  That  happened,  it  seems,  at 
least  from  the  seventh  year  of  ago.  Quinct.  i.  1, 18 :  Quidam  liter ta 
instituendos  qui  mincretseptemaanis  essent  iion putavenwf :  for  tli<m 
this  was  too  late  a  period.  The  gradual  steps  of  the  old  education 
Are  related  by  Van  o  :  rdurit  mim  obttetrixt  educat  nutrix,  tiutiluit 
ptBdagogut^  docei  magiet^.  This  piimazy  instniction  was,  as  Plato 
recommended,  pursued,  if  not  generally  yet  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
an  amusement.   To  this  Kor.  Sat.  i.  1,  2o,  refers : 

.    Tit  pufri^  nlim  dant  enistula  lihnJi 
Doc  to  res,  ekmeiita  vciint  ut  discere  prima. 

and  further,  Quinct.  i.  1,  26:  Xoti  exclude  autem^  id  quod  est  notnm^ 
irriki)(d<f:  ad  discendura  iv/mtficrj  qratia  eburneas  etinrn  liffrarum 
formas  in  hmtm  (yjfrrre,  vrl  si  quid  aliiid,  quo  mnqi<  ilia  atas  gaudeat^ 
invtniri  potest,  quod  trartfiri ,  infinri,  7K/minan\/'iicu7tilnm  est.  It  ap- 
pears from  Quinct.  that  in  loarning  to  read,  tho  method  of  syllahh-'S 
was  adopted,  whilst  amongst  tho  Greeks  that  of  h  tt»'rs  a|»})o;irs  to 
have  been  generally  used.  iSco  Becker's  Charides,  translated  by 
Motcalfc.  p.  188. 

In  writing  they  used  wax  tnl)]';ts,  on  which  tho  characters  were 
marked  {puerile  pro'scHptuyn),  '>en,  Ep,  94:  pnt'jormat<K  litn-tn^ 
Quinct.  V.  14,  31,  when  the  tc  icher  o'^'^en  guided  the  pupil's  hand. 
Vop,  Tac, :  Quibua  ad  subscribendum  iua<jiUri  literarii  manus  tmea}it» 
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(iiiinct.  i.  1 ,  27,  recommended  a  iiioans  of  facilitating  the  commence- 
ment: Cum  verv  jam  ductus  sf^qui  capcrit,  non  imttih  erit,  eoa  tahellcR 
quam  optime  insctdpi,  ni  /^t  illos  vdut  sulcos  ducatur  stt/lua.  Nam 
neqm  errahit^  quemadmo<ium  in  ceris,  amtinebitur  enim  utrinque 
mar-yinihm^  neqm  extra  prceacriptum  poterit  egredi  et  alen'us  nc 
scepius  sc'iHcndo  certa  vestigia  Jirmabit  articuloa,  nequeegebit  adjutoria 
maimm  suam  manu  superimposita  reqentxB, 

Arithmetic  was,  as  amon^t  the  Greeks,  generally  carried  on  m 
two  "w  ays,  either  by  makiii-;  siuTis  with  the  hngors,  each  denoting  a 
certain  figure,  hence  Cic.  ad  Ait.  \,  21  :  hoc  quid  interait,  ai  iuo* 
difjiioa  noviy  certe  hahes  suhdudum.    Ovid,  ex  P.  ii.  3,  18: 

At  reditu-s  jam  quisque  suos  amat  ct  sibi  quid  sit 
Utile,  soUicitis  supputat  articulis. 

Pint.  Apopih.  re<j.  Orai.  p.  6\>l  :  KaOairto  o'l  twv  ctpiQutiruuv  ^aVrvXoi 
i  vv  ^liv  ptvf>iaCa^f  tiiv  ik  fiovdfag  Ti9ivai  ivvavrat.  Or  by  a  coimting- 
titblu  and  stones,  abacus  and  aiU-idi.  On  this  tahlo  perpendicular 
lines  were  d^a^\^l,  and  the  value  of  the  stone  w  us  uc-cording  to  the 
division  in  which  it  was  jilaced.  See  Becker's  CharirJ'S,  translated 
by  MotaiHo,  p.  188.  Alciphr.  Epid.  20  :  oi  Trept  rar  ■>p!)i^uvi,  k-ai  rCtv 
iaiervXk/v  ra^  ca/ii//'*^*  Particular  value  was  bet  upon  counting, 
henco  Hor.  ad  Fis.  323,  complains : 

Bomuii  paeri  longis  rattonibiu  assem 

Diieuat  in  partes  centam  didnoexe :  dieat 

FiliiuAlbuu:  ii  do  qiuDeunoe  ramota  eit 

Uncia,  quid  cuperftt?  Poteras  dixisse  triens  :  En  ! 

Rem  poterifl  serraro  ttuun.  Bedit  imcia,  quid  fit } 

Semis. 

We  know  not  whether  Horace refori  od  to  instruction  in  arithmetic  in 
the  description  of  the  school  at  Vunusia.  Sat.  i.  6,  72.  Schol.  Crucj. 
explained  tabula  tis  a  countin;j'-honrd  (abacus),  and  loculi  have  been 
taken  for  the  bajcrs  which  held  the  stones.  But  Ileraiiinn  describes 
tabula  as  a  writing-table  generally,  and  loculi,  pockets  for  school 
utensils.  It  was  not  usual  in  Tlonio  for  tlio  childi-en  of  substantial 
parents  to  c^rry  their  own  books  and  writing  materials  to  scliool, 
for  which  purpose  there  were  special  slaves,  cnpmrii^  Juv.  x.  117  : 
Quem  scquitur  cnstos  augusUe  yernulu  eupsa}. 

Suet.  Ner.  36 :  Constat  quoadam  aim  pasdagogia  et  capaariia  uno 

praiidio  Tiecfitos. 

Such  schools  wore  usually  managed  by  one  teacher,  who  how- 
ever occasionally  had  an  assistant,  hypodida»nihis.  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ix.  18:  »SV//a  tibi  erit  in  ludo  innquam  hypodidasculo  proxima  :  mm 
pulvinus  svquetur.  This  mij^ht,  perhaps,  meiui  a  scholar  of  more 
mature  age,  who  assisted  the  master;  so  is  the  adla  jn-oxima  best 
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explained.  Afterwards  there  wore  particular  teachers  for  writing 
and  aritlimetic.   Mart.  x.  62 : 

Nee  ealoolstor  nw  notariui  taIox 

Majore  quisquam  eireulo  eoroaetar. 

In  iho  edict  ci  Diodetian,  p.  22,  the  magister  was  distinct  from  the 

Theee  elementary'  teacthen,  or  Ivdi  magiitH,  wera  not  celebrated 
for  their  liumaiiitj.  Blows  were  a  very  common  mode  of  pmuBh- 
ment,  and  th^  masters  were  represented  as  damoH  and  i)lag<m. 
Martial,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one,  at  the  pUa  Tibwr* 
Una  in  &e  serenth  distriot,  the  present  Piama  Barberina,  says,  iz.  68 : 
Quid  tibi  nobisonm  «t?  ludi  seeUrate  magister, 

InTisom  posris  viigitiibttsqiie  eaput? 
Kondum  cristati  mpere  silcntia  galli, 
Ummare  jam  mbto  ▼erberibnaqoe  toosi. 

ziL  67 : 

Negant  vitam  ludi  magistri  mane,  nocte  pistorcs. 

Jam  trittis  UQciboi  puer  reltetiB 

Clamoso  rcvocatur  a  ma^tro. 

The  name  of  OrbiUus  PupiUuB,  whom  HoxBoe,  whose  toacher  ho 
had  been,  calk  plagosum,  is  specially  infammiH,  Ep*  ii.  1,  70.  Suet, 
de  lU,  Gr,  9 :  Fuii  autmn  natura;  acerhce  non  modo  in  aniisophistas, 
quoi  omni  semume  laceravit,  sed  etiam  in  diacipuioSy  ut  Uoratwu 
»gnijicat,  plagomm  eum  appellans^  et  Domitiua  Mar  sua  tcHbent: 

81  quae  Orbilius  ferula  scaticaqoe  cecidit 
Quinct.  i.  3 :  Coidi  vero  ditcentea,  quamquam  d  rtceptum  tit  et  Chry- 
9^ppu8  non  improhety  mininie  velim.  The  ferula  was  the  general  in- 
t^tniment  of  punishment,  the  stalk  of  the  ferula  communia,  yaj)6i|C, 
Isidor.  xvii.  9:  a  feriendo  ferulam  dicunt,  hoc  enim  pueri  vapulare 
Solent.  Mart.  x.  62 :  ferulotque  trisUSf  Bceptra  pcedagogorum.  Jut. 
i,  15:  7n<tuitm  fervloi  srthdvrirmts. 

After  the  hoy  hud  learned  the  (elements,  he  attended  the  schools 
of  the  grammariaiiH  and  still  hijrher  rhetoriciaus,  Appul.  Flor,  20; 
Prima  cratera  litcratm-is  rudifafriii  eximit,  secumlo  grcnnr/iatin'  doC" 
trina  imtruUy  tertia  r heiori 8  do'/n'  /if  ia  arm/it.  Here  the  instruction 
was  dou"btle«!9  Iprs  theorwtical  than  practical.  For  the  formation  of 
the  mind  and  dispoaition  and  taste,  certain  poei«i  were  explained 
(Cic.  Tiisc.  ii.  2),  in  early  times,  chiofly  Greek,  as  Hoiucr,  with  whom 
they  began,  and  this  continued  lah  r  also.    Ilor.  Ep,  ii,  2,  42  ; 

Kmiikc  nulriri  mihi  conti^it  atque  doceri, 

Iratus  Graiis  quautuin  nocuisset  Achilles. 

Plin.  Ep.  ii.  H,  sic  in  foro  puerva  a  ceniumviralibus  causis  auapicari, 
id  db  H&mero  in  acholii* 
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The  masterpieces  of  Roman  literature  were  also  adopted,  as 
Virgil,  Suet,  de  III.  Oram.  16  ;  Quinct.  i.  8,  5.  Prose  writers  were 
alfio  selected,  as  Cicero,  which  follows  from  the  commentaries  of 
Asconius.  .Ssop's  Fables,  which  Quiuctilian,  i.  8,  recommends  as 
mental  exercises,  were  commonly  used  at  fint  Orthography  and 
the  rules  ai  Grammar  were  oftea  dictated  as  exercisee.  Hor.  Ej^. 
ii  1,69: 

Noil  cqaidem  fnsector  delendave  carmina  Livl 
Esse  reor,  meraini  qua  pla^omm  mihi  parro 
Orbiliam  dictare. 

Dictation  lessons  mre  also  frequently  lesmt  by  heart.  Cic.  ad  Qu, 
fir*  iii.  1,  4 :  Meam  (oraiionem)  in  iUum  fmrimmu  tanqmmdietata 
perdiscant.  As  with  us  the  Ten  Uommandments  are  learnt  by  heart, 
the  kffes  diuxlfcim  Tabularum  were  by  the  Roman  boys.  Cic.  de 
Leg.  ii.  23 :  Diaoebamua  enim  pu^i  duodecim,  ut  cftrmrn  necesaariumf 
quas  jam  nemo  discit.  It  is  curious  that  the  mode  of  instruction  of 
the  Latin  rhetoricians,  when  they  began  to  teach,  incurred  the 
public  disapprornl,  or  nt  L  ast  the  censure  of  a  portion  of  the  poli- 
tical powers.  In  the  year  6G2,  the  Censors  Cn.  Domitius  ^nobarbus 
and  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Suet,  de  CI.  Jihet.  1,  thus 
expressed  their  disapprobation  :  Renunciatum  est  nohis^  esse  homines j 
Cjtii  novum  <]<  nun  disciplince  ijistittierunt^  ad  qtios  juventna  m  ludos 
conveniat ;  eos  sibi  nomen  imposuisse  Latinos  rh^torpi^ :  ihi  homines 
odohnrrntulm  trdo3  dies  desidere.  Majores  nodri  quce  liheros  siifs  dis- 
ct  re  ft  rjfios  in  hidu!^  itarc  vdhnt,  instituerunt.  Ilcec  nova,  'juo'  j)r(rf*-r 
coruutiudijif  in  ac  mort  in  rnojornrn  fittnt^  nrqve  phirrnt,  nt  qur  r<cfi'. 
I'idfiitiii',  Quapropicr  ft  its  qt<!  'f  s  JuAit.%  Judicut  it  iis  qui  eo  vnire 
rousim-t  runty  videtur  faciendum  ut  ostendamiis  uodrain  sent*  nfi'im  ; 
liobis  vo}i  jilncere.  The  pamo  edict  is  also  in  Gell.  xv.  11,  ;nul  wo 
learn  iVom  Aiict.  DinJ.  de  (^lus,  cvr.  Elvq.  35,  that  this  di£>iij>[)ro- 
batioii  Mfose  prin(  i])ally  from  the  sophistical  natui*e  of  the  instruc- 
tion ;  At  nunc  adolcsccntuli  nodri  deducuntur  in  scenas  scholasticorum^ 
qui  rhetores  vocaritury  quos  paulo  ante  Cicer<mi$  tempora  exstitiMe 
(Cicero  was  bom  648,  and  the  edict  followed  in  662  ;  the  time  also 
agrees  with  this,  and  with  the  account  of  Suet  de  CL  Bhet,  2],  nec 
piaem»9e  majorihuB  notiris,  ex  to  mani/esium  est,  quod  L,  Oraaeo  et 
DomUio  cenaoribue  dudere,  ut  ait  Cicero  ludumimpudenUaBjusiimni, 
See  Cic.  de  Or,  iii.  24.  ^The  boys  attended  the  schools  of  the 
rhetorioians  before  they  had  put  on  the  toga  virUie*  Ovid  eay^, 
THHAy,  10»  16: 

Protnuia  excoUmnr  teneri,  curaque  parentis 
Imos  ftd  insignM  Urbis  ab  arte  Tiroa. 

Frater  ad  eloqniam  Tiridi  teodebat  ab  mo. 
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T.  27  : 

Intcrea  tacit4>  passu  l.ibentibus  annis 
libcrior  Iratri  suiuta  miluque  to-^  o<t. 

Tlie  instruction  in  the  schools  began  xery  uaiiy  lu  the  morning. 
Juv.  vii.  222 : 

Dummodo  non  pereat,  mc(li;e  quod  noctis  ab  bora 

Sedisti,  qc&  ne&w  Ikber,  qua  nemo  ledereti 

Qui  docet  obUi)ao  lanam  dedneere  ferro ; 

Dammodo  non  pereat  totidem  olfeciaae  lacernas, 

Quot  stabant  pueri,  cum  lotus  dc-colnr  esset 

FUccus,  efc  hereret  uigro  fuligo  Maroni. 

Maiidiniti  maguier,  in  Mart.  iz.  30,  refers  to  this,  as  also  xiv.  223 : 

Sur;:ito  1  jam  Teadit  poeris  jentaeula  piftor, 
Cristata>quo  sonant  undique  lucis  avet. 

Among  the  Greeks  also  in-stmction  began  early,  and  Solon  was 
induced  to  jwus  a  law  forbidding  schools  from  opening  before 
sunnse. 

In  many  schools  the  pupila  were  aiTangcd  in  classes,  according 
to  their  ability,  especially  when  they  advanced  to  higher  in- 
struction. Quinct.  i.  2,  23:  Non  inutUem  scio  servatum  esse  a  prat" 
cepU^rihits  nieis  morem ;  qvh  quum  pueroi  in  classes  distrxbuerent,  or- 
dinem  discaidi  secundum  vires  ingenii  dahant.  The  classes  were  not 
separated,  but  only  certain  di>-isioiis  fonnod,  w'hich  were  taught 
at  the  same  time.  RowanU  were  givt  n  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Angtt^^tn-s.  So  relates  Snot,  de  HI.  Ur.  17,  of  Verrius  i'laccus : 
KdHi'jt":  O'l  eyjercitnnda  (excidiu'la  /)  disrruf^urn  in'fcuia  ceqttafrs  {r<ttr 
se  coui iiilttr  re  svlrbant,  prof'osita  iitni  solum  i/iaft  ria,  quar/t  scriht" 
r^nt,  X'"'  tf  ^rwiiiiOf  quod  victor  auJerreU  Id  erat  liber  aliquis  auti' 
quus  pukher  ant  rarior. 

At  certain  times — the  Snturnalia  and  Quinquatria — ^the  scliolars 
had  holiday.^.  Tho  former  were  ori^^nnally  celebrated  on  one  day  ^ 
only;  afterwards  on  three;  and,  as  it  eccms,  extended  eyen  to 
seven  days.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10.  Tho  Utter  la«;tod  five  days  in 
March,  and  wore  in  honour  of  Minerva.  BotJi  are  fre^^uently 
mentioned,  as  Mart.  v.  84 : 

Jam  tristis  nucibus  puer  rclictis 
Clamoso  rcTOcatur  a  magistro. 

Plin.  Kp.  viii.  7 :  Tu  in  srholaa  te  revocas,  ego  adhuc  Saiarnalia  ex- 
tendo.    Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2,  197  : 

Ac  potius,  pucr  nt  fesfi>  Quinnuatrib««  olim, 

Exiguo  gratoquc  fruaris  tcuipuie  raptira. 

Symm.  Ep.  t.  83  :  Kempe  MinervcB  tibi  solemne  de  scholis  notum  est, 
ut  /ere  uicowrts  aumus  diajn  procederte  avo  puerilxum  /eriarujn. 
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It  may  natumlly  be  supposed  also  that  on  other  holidays,  as  dui  mg 
the  Games  for  instance,  inptrnctioii  ceased.  It  was  not  ^nerally 
the  case,  however,  as  Hermann  supposcij,  that  the  li«jiiian  youth 
had  a  four  months'  holiday  in  the  summer.  The  fi  e<|iieTitly  quoted 
verse  of  Horace :  Ihant  ocUmis  referentes  Idibm  cera,  gave  rise  to 
this  supposition.  He  hence  concluded  that  the  boys  paid  only  for 
eight  months'  tuition;  and  that  four,  from  tlie  Ides  of  Juno  to 
those  of  October,  were  holidays.  This  Ix-inp:  the  time  of  the  olive 
and  vine  season  would  be  woU  adapted  for  holidays ;  this  he  argues 
is  confiiTued  in  Mart.  x.  62  : 

AlbsB  leone  flarameo  calent  Inccs, 
Tostamque  ferrens  Julius  coquit  messem. 
CirMUloris  lumridii  Scythte  pel  lis 
Qna  vairalftvit  Hinjas  Celensus, 
Feroloqiie  tristcs,  sceptra  ptedn<rogonim 
Cessent  et  Idilf  dormiant  in  Octobrei: 
JEttate  piieri  si  volcnt  satis  diseant. 

On  this  Bader  remarked,  Nam  a  Julio  ad  Ochhrem  usque 
srhdcB  oMiO&dMif.  Hermann's  opinion  was  backed  by  Oreili  and 
Wiistermann,  Obbarius  and  Jahn  agreed  with  Hennann  about 
the  holidays,  but  refer  Horace's  words  not  to  the  money  paid  by 
the  boys  for  instruction,  bat  to  rams  in  arithmetic,  and  computa- 
tions of  monthly  accounts,  set  every  month  to  the  boys ;  so  that  the 
line  in  question  would  be  intended  to  show  the  sordid,  low  sort  of 
education  jjiven  the  boyp,  in  contradistinction  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  methods  of  instruction  at  Home.  The  explanation  of  Her- 
mann, however,  is  more  probable ;  namely,  that  Horace's  meaning 
is  this :  The  bovs  in  the  elomontarv  schools  in  the  couutrv  brin^,  on 
thf  Ides  of  each  of  the  (>ipht  montlis,  their  small  payment  for 
tuition,  cera :  which  is  used  in  the  same  8en«?e  in  Juvenal  vii.  217. 
He  further  hints,  in  these  lines,  partly  at  the  lower  class  of  educa- 
tion priven  in  these  country  schools  (loculi  and  tabula  also  refer  to 
it),  as  compared  with  the  higher  grade  of  edueatiou  at  Eoino 
(ifrteSy  quOrS  doceat  quivis  rqiieft  ntque  senator  stuut  j-rognatoa),  and 
partly  to  the  humbler  outward  circumstances  of  the  boys  (who 
carry  their  own  sat^'hels  '^'ithout  any  attendant,  pay  the  trifling 
sum  moutiily,  and  have  only  ei^^ht  months'  schooling),  as  compared 
with  the  more  brilliant  condition  of  things  at  Ii<:»me,  where  the 
boy's  have  an  attendant,  pay  by  the  year,  and  do  nut  remain  loTir 
months  away  fiom  school;  as  was  the  case  m  the  elementary 
schools  alone,  and  which  Horace,  as  well  as  Maztial,  alludes  to*  Iki 
the  higher  dass  of  schools  no  sncih  interruption  took  place,  as  will 
prssentiy  appear.   We  are  not  aware  what  the  pay  for  tuition 
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amounted  to ;  at  all  erents  it  varied  a  good  deal,  and  in  the  ele- 
montary  schools  was  ymj  tnfling.   Jut.  vii.  228 : 

Hjpc,  inqait,  cures,  et  cum  ne  vertcrit  nniuis, 
'  Aceipe  victori  populo  quod  postulat  aurum. 

henco  wo  see  that  the  payments  for  tuition  wore  mado  annually, 
at  the  teiTniuation  of  the  school-year;  which  pn-bubly  bocran  in 
M;n  ch,  after  the  Quinqnatiia.  Juv.  x.  114.  Ovid  {Fast.  m,S29) 
addresses  the  teachers  at  tho  Qiiinquatria, 

Nec  vos  turba  Dcarii,  ccusu  frnudata,  magistri 
Spernite,  discipulos  attrahit  ilia  novos. 

The  payment  was  made  therefore  in  March,  and  not  in  June,  sm  m 
clear  from  MacrobiuH,  i.  12,  where  he  adduces  this  fact  to  prove 
that  originally  March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year  :  hoc  mense 
mercedta  exsolvchant  mar/istris.  lie  evidently  alludos  hero  to  tho 
custom  of  his  time.  So  that  the  monthly  payments,  and  four 
months'  holidays,  apply  to  the  lower  schools  only  ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest, from  tho  value  the  boys  sot  on  the  few  days  of  tlie  Q\iiiiquatruH 
and  Saturnalia,  that  there  were  not  many  holidays  in  the  higher 
Roman  schools.  The  Tintage  and  olive  harvest  would  of  course 
aot  cause  the  hoys  of  these  schools,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
better  classes,  to  stay  away  irom  schooL  The  line  in  Jut.  z.  116» 

Quisquis  adhuc  uno  partam  colit  asse  Mincrvam, 
does  not  refer  to  the  payment  for  tuiti(jn,  but  t<->  tho  entranco-fee, 
Minerval^  paid  by  each  scholar.    Yairo,  it.  U.  iii.  2 ;  Toi lull,  dc 
Idol  10. 

The  conclusion  of  boyhood  was  commemorated,  as  among  the 
Ghreeks,  by  a  certain  solemnity ;  the  exchanging  the  praetexta  for 
the  toga  viiilis,  and  oalled  Hrodniumfori  ;  Hor.  SaJt.  i.  2,  16.  The 
year  when  this  took  place  is  still  a  mooted  question*  Many  have 
supposed  it  at  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  and  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  fiftoeniJi  year  (Tales,  on  Damuc  de  Intt*  Com.  Aug. ; 
Fenrar.  de  re  Veetiar,  iL  1.  Dodwell,  Fraleei,  Camdeii,  v.  1 — 6) ; 
judging  from  the  case  of  Augustus.  But  this  has  been  disproTsd 
by  Norisius,  (%nol.  J^n.  ii.  4.  Others,  as  Gruchius,  Salmasius, 
and  Manatius,  defer  it  till  tibte  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Most  critics  haTS  declared  for  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
According  to  Boettiger,  De  origimbue  Tiroeinii  apud  JRomamtt  it 
took  place  in  early  times  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
in  later,  when  the  fifteenth  year  was  completed.  On  the  other 
hand.  Prof.  Elotz  assumes  that  such  a  year  was  not  at  all  fixed, 
but  that  it  depended  in  eTcry  case  on  the  fother,  who  introduced 
his  son  into  public  life,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion. Each  of  these  three  last  opioions  is  in  some  respects 
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true.    It  secmfi  that  ft  distinction  must  bo  diawn  lietwecn  the 

oldest  and  the  later  times.  In  the  former,  the  tirocinium  probably 
took  place  on  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  )»Jar,  Liv.  xxii.  57  ; 
Mith  thi-  TCar  comriionced  the  duties  of  militarj^  service,  and  their 
appeanni' <•  in  public  generally.  Val.  Max.  v.  1,  1  ;  iii.  1,  3.  Xot- 
withstauding,  rtiany  u?!?umed  the  toga  viiilis  at  the  end  of  their 
fifteenth  year,  ms  C  itrro,  Virgil,  Persius,  AugxLstu*',  Cicero's  son, 
and,  in  latt-r  tiuics,  >[.  Aurelius ;  Capitol.  -J  ;  TrrtiiU.  </'  vfL  virff. 
11  ;  <  >udeii(lori)  ad  ,S//fY.  0(  t.  8.  So  that,  although  in  early  times 
the  rulo  was  at  tlio  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  yet,  Inter, 
the  cio.<e  of  the  lifteeuth  was  most  usual.  Nor  is  this  contradicted 
by  the  passage  in  Cicero,  p.  Sexi.  69:  cui  superior  annm  iihui  it 
ririh  III  pair  is  tt  i>nLttxiam  popiiU  judicio  togam  dedit ;  for  it  always 
dt  ])'  nJed  on  the  judicium  patris,  whether  the  son  nii.Lrlit  taku  the 
toga  vii-ilis  at  fifteen  f>r  not;  thus  Caligula  was  t \v<  nty  years  old 
before  Tiberius  alio\\  t  d  biiii  to  lay  aside  the  togi  pnetexta  (Suet. 
Cai.  10).  Tiior  to  the  enii>eroi"8  it  certainly  did  not  happen  before 
the  fifteenth  year ;  and  even  under  Claudius,  this  was  on  an  ex- 
ception. Tac.  Ann.  xii.  41,  virih's  toga  Kermi  mat u rata  ;  ho  was 
only  fourteen  yeara  old.  Suet.  Claud.  43.  As  a  certain  year  is 
fixed  for  oomi&g  of  age,  which,  howerer,  can  fkU  earlier,  if  fhe 
&ther  "vrill  it,  so  was  it  also  vith  the  tirociniam  fori  at  Borne. 
The  proper  day  for  the  ceremony  was  the  Ltbtralia,  the  nxteenth 
of  March.  Orid.  Fasi*  iii.  771.  Gic.  odAU,  tii.  1.  It  most  likely 
began  with  a  domestic  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  Lores*  irhere 
the  youth  deposited  the  in$igma  pueriiicB,  and  dedicated  his  bulla 
to  these  deities.   Prop.  iv.  1,  131 : 

Mox  ubi,  bulla  nidt  demitsa  est  anraa  ooUo, 
Hatris  et  ante  deoe  libera  eanipta  toga. 

Pers.  V.  30 : 

Turn  pritniim  pavido  costos  Tnihi  purpura  oesait, 
BoUaque  succinctis  Laribus  donata  pepeadit. 

The  youth  wore  a  tonica  recta  or  rcLnlla  on  the  occasion,  (minis 
^iausa.  Paul.  v.  regillis,  p.  28G.  Plin.  //.  N.  viii.  48.  Augustus  wore 
on  Un-i  (lay,  a  timica  with  latus  clavus.  Suet.  Aug.  94.  According 
to  Propertius,  tibe  change  of  toga  took  place  at  home ;  but  a  cere- 
mony was  also  performed  in  the  i(axaa,  after  the  domestic  one  was 
completed.  The  toga  Tirilis,  now  assumed,  differed  from  the  toga 
of  boyhood,  in  bring  white  without  a  purple  stripe;  hence  called 
pura,  Cic.  nd  Atf.  v.  20;  ix.  17,  10;  Phil.  ii.  18;  also  libera^  be- 
cause lie  now  began  a  freer,  less  restrained  course  of  life.  Boot- 
tiger  derives  the  expression  from  the  connection  with  the  sacra 
Jiacchica  ;  but  as  Oyid,  who  was  uncertain  about  the  reason  of  iU 
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taking  place  at  the  liberalia*  attempted  four^tifferent  explanations, 
withont  giYtngp  this  one,  surely  it  woald  be  a  vt  r>-  Ixjid  step  to  faJ 
in  'with  Boettiger  B  optnion.  Orid'a  expresdoQ  '^Tri^L  t.  777)  just 
leTerses  the  matter : 

Sine  quod  es  liber,  Testis  quoque  libera  p«r  X» 
Sumitar,  et  xiix  libcriorU  iitr. 

The  toga  is  not  tlien  chilled  libera  from  liVcrilia,  but  because,  bein^ 
liberal  it  is  griven  in  the  lil>enilia :  in  this  sen<o  orilv  could  Ovid 
have  used  the  comparative  liU  rior  to'jn.  Hie  exprv'Sj>iou  is  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch:  x«pi  tov  atovnvy  C.  1.  ort  rmty  irporraTTOvr^v 
dx/jWaCai,  to  avcmlov  drfiXij^<u<;  tfidrtov.  Coiup.  Fon?.  S<.it.  V.  oO  : 
Tereut.  Andr.  i.  1.  25;  Mart.  ix.  2S.  The  'i'Jo^.<rens,  dotheii  in 
this  dre&a,  wa*  th-  ii  led  to  the  iMiimi  [dfduci  m  Jorum),  Sen.  jt»£. 
4;  Suet.  .1'  /.  -6;  Com.  Tt^>.  15;  Sfro,  T. 

^\j>  the  Komim?;  always  ^ct  great  store  upou  a  numerous  escort 
on  all  public  ooc!i>iioiis.  rcirarvlin^  it  as  a  manifestation  of  popular 
liivuur  ;  so  '  II  tlii<,  cur--  was  taken  that  the  youth  should  appear  ui 
the  foruui  u  ilii  bccuiuingr  pomp  and  a  crowdc«d  rttmuo  ;  and  per- 
sons of  the  lower  oniers,  who  were  not  related  to  the  parties,  weru 
pressf.'d  into  the  sei-vice.  Cie.  p.  Mur,  23.  "Whether  the  youth 
wrts  introduced  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pretor,  is  uncertain;  at 
ull  events,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  enrolment  into  the  list 
of  burghers.  Neither  -was  it  at  all  neceissazy  that  the  tirocinium 
should  take  place  at  Borne,  Cic.  ad  AU.  t.  20;  ix.  7;  and  19, 
Arpini  to<jam  pit  ram  dedL 

ASter  this  Tisit  to  the  fomm,  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the 
Capitol,  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  App.  B,  C,  iT.  30;  vhere  by  the  xrord 
iepoic  we  must  understand  the  Capitol,  as  is  clear  firomSuet.  Chud, 
2,  and  VaL  Max.  v.  4,  4.  Coita  eo  ipta  die,  quo  togam  wmpsit 
virUeni,  protenut  vi  e  .Capiiolio  descendit,  C.  Carhonen^  a  quo  pater 
ejm  daTnntUua  fuerat,  jpostulaviU  This  passage  fdrther  shows  that 
-with  the  tirocinium  commenced  the  entrance  into  public  hie,  forum 
attingere,  or  in  forum  venire,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  8  ;  xiii.  10  ;  xt.  6 ; 
Brut.  88.  But  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  the  ihonts  imme- 
diately took  an  active  share  in  public  life,  or  made  their  ess;iy  as 
orators,  &c.  Doubtless  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  but  seUlom 
made  use  of  their  right.  Thus  Hortensius  "was  nineteen,  before 
he  mad©  his  first  appearance,  Cic,  Brut,  64 ;  and  yet  (88)  we  i-ea.l 
cum  admodum  odoftKUM  orms  etset  in  foro  dicere.  Like  ns  at 
Athens,  so  at  Eome,  tljere  was  a  year  of  transition  or  probation, 
during  which  the  behaviour  of  th.'*  adolescens  was  carefully  noted ; 
and,  at  least  in  ancient  timo-^.  tlie  mhihrTe  hr  rrhiuni  and  ext  rei-^os 
in  the  Campus  Maxtius  were  prescribed  to  him ;  as  a  sign  of  modest 
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demoanoiir.  Cic.  p.  CaL  5:  Nobt»  qtndem  oJim  aauus  erat  vnv9 
cui  cohibtndum  hrarhium  tof/a  r<>)istitulm,  ei  ut  ererciiaitone  iadoque 
campestri  tunicati  utereinur,  etc.  Orators,  who  wishod  to  dosn-ibo 
the  charact^sr  of  their  opponent,  often  bogaii  a  io>ja  pura.  tic. 
ad  Att.  vii.  S,  arciimfio  Poiupeii  usque  a  toffa  pura.  Cic.  I'/iil.  ii.  18. 

At  tho  same  time,  the  young  man  frequented  the  forum  and 
the  tribunals,  to  fit  himself  by  this  means  for  public  life.  He  was 
often  escorted  ihitber  under  the  care  of  a  person  o£  respectability, 
whom,  his  fidher  had  eeleoted  for  the  purpose  (ciedtieere)*  JHai, 
de  OauB.  eorr,  Ehq^,  34.  Thus  Cioero  eaya  <tf  hisuMilf,  JdmtA.  1 : 
Ego  aukm  a  patn  ita  tram  dtdvdu$  od  BcanUam  9iuim^  iritHi 
toga,  vt  quoad  pouem  d  Ueerd^  a  ttnio  kUen  nunquam  dUetdenm; 
and  of  the  &ther  of  Ctelra8»  p,  Ccd.  4. 

The  education  was  still  not  looked  upon  as  complete,  and 
instruction  continued  to  he  giTen  as  befoie,  though  the  youtii  was 
now  ratlier  a  listener  .than  a  irapil,  and  it  stood  entirely  at  his 
option  what  rhetorician  or  philosopher  he  might  chooee  to  attend. 
Cic  Brut,  89,  and  Ovid.  Tr,  it.  29,  d  Uudium  quodJuU  anU^ 
manei.  After  the  suljugation  of  Greeoei  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
persons  who  wished  to  give  their  sons  a  more  polished  education, 
to  send  them  to  Athens.  See  Cicero  ad  AU,  xii.  32,  wiere  others, 
such  as  Bibnlus,  Addinus,  Messala,  are  mentioned.  So  Cicero  him* 
^If,  Brut.  91;  Plut.  Ck.  4;  soAtticus,  Com.  2.  Ovid  also  went 
thither,  Trid,  i.  2,  77*  Horace  says  of  himself,  £jpitt,  ii.  40 : 

Boum  antriri  mihi  oontigit  atqtis  dooerf, 
IrsCqs  Onxifl  quantum  nocoisset  Achilles. 
Adjeeere  houB  paulle  plus  artis  AtheiuB ; 

ib.  SU  See  the  following  works  on  Boman  education :  Emeeti, 
de  IHaeiplina  privaia  Morn*  in  his  Opueeula,  BonneU.  de  Mut,  $ub 
primii  Oa»,  dog.  Rm,  €ondi$*  in^rimU  de  Rket,  Seholti.  Wittich, 
de  GrammaHttaruim  et  ChxmmaHcorum  apud  Bom,  eekolte. 
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THE  SLAVES. 

THE  third  essential  port  of  the  Boman  fiimily  are  the  Slaves. 
As  a  body,  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  individual,  they  are 
called  familia,  Fbnl*  T.  /omiUat  p.  66 ;  TJlp.  Dig,  Z.  16,  Mfvtiu- 
iwn  fuoque  tolemtta  appellare  fsmUHiM^  Flaixk  Jftl.  ii.  8,  801  One 
elave  catmot  be  oaUed  a  flrniilia,  no  more  lhan,  two,  Ulp.  IXg.  L. 
16,  40,  w  duo  quidem:  though  Paul.  See,  Seni,  t*  6,  3,  says:  Fa~ 
milim  autem  ncmine  tHam  duo  wrvi  wnUntMtuir*  But  this  apparent 
contradiction  is  explained  by  Gio.  pro  (ktc  19. 

In  contradifltinotioii  to  the  free  membeis  of  the  finnily,  the 
elarea  irare  called  «em;  in  leferanoe  to  their  semtade,  famvU; 
and  to  iheir  psoprietonhip,  mameipiat  m  nsoally  jntarl;  aa  among 
the  Qreeks,  dwkoh  o/slraiy  Bipdwwnct  dvipdwda,  miAic*  As  Ari- 
stotle, Ik  ifep.  X.  3,  saya,  Ma  U  rlXfioc  Ik  dovXuv  rai  IXiv0lp«tftr: 
80  it  was  among  the  Bomans.  But  though  both  nations  assomed 
the  right  and  necessity  of  slaves,  yet  the  Greek  differed  greatly 
from  the  Boman  in  the  uee  of  them.  Except  in  the  latest  timcR, 
when  Greek  customs  wove  saperaeded  by  Boman  ones,  the  Greek 
looked  on  his  alayes  as  a  source  of  roTenue.  They  must  work  for 
the  master  as  mechanics,  and  so  forth :  and  he  tsaffibks  "with  their 
industry,  or  makes  them  pay  him  a  certain  sum  per  diem,  or  lets 
them  out  to  others  for  hire.  A  few  only,  viz.  the  regnlar  oUiratt  are 
used  as  domestics.  See  Becker's  Charichs,  translated  by  Metcalfe, 
p.  273.  The  Eoman  know  nothing  of  this  sort  of  traffic  in  slavo- 
labour.  All  his  .slaves  were  the  immediate  ministers  of  his  wants, 
or  his  luxuries  and  comforts.  i 

There  is  one  view  of  Roman  life  of  which  the  TUDderns  can 
scarcely  form  any  satisfactory  idea ;  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  servants  and  attendants,  kept  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  noble  to  wait  on  a  few  persons,  coiil  i  find 
occupation;  nor  how  the  extra<irdiM;iry  tlivision  and  subdiviiaiou  of 
labour  was  prevented  from  causing  far  moru  troublo  and  confusion 
than  it  promoted  comfort  and  punctuality.  In  order  to  obtain  as 
^mprehensive  a  view  of  the  subject  as  possible,  it  will  be  best  not 
to  treat  of  the  individual  classes,  as  chance  may  offer;  but  to  go 
at  once  through  the  whole  ikmilia,  aeoording  to  its  difEbient  divi* 
sions,  and  the  avocations  of  thdr  membeis.  We  shall,  however, 
only  consider  the  flJaves  in  refinrenoe  to  their  domestio  aizange- 
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inents,  positioii  wif]i  regard  to  tik^  master,  and  occupation ;  and 
shall  exclude  all  oonoideratioii  of  Hie  legal  part  of  tlie  subject,  as 
aervituB  Jueta  et  injueia,  manumis^iOf  etc. 

The  SlaTe-&]nily»  considered  in  this  point  of  view.  Has  been 
treated  of  by  Pigaorius  (2>0  tervit  et  eorum  apud  veteres  ministeriu), 
Titos  Popma  {De  operta  wnwrum),  and  €k>ri,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Cdumharium  lihetiorum  d  tervcrum  Liwm  Augutice*  All  three 
treatises  are  to  be  found  in  Foleni,  Supple  ad  Onxv.  iheaa,  anU,  Bxm* 
iii.  See  also  Blair,  An  Entity  iiUo  the  state  of  Slavery  the 
Romam.  Edinb.  1833. 

As  regards  the  method  of  acquiring  slayes  by  the  master,  the 
general  rule  laid  down  {Iiu^,  i.  3),  strvi  aut  noMuntur,  ant  fiunt,  is 
here  applicable,  since  the  master  acquired  them  either  by  purchase 
or  T)irtb. 

Thej'  could  be  bought  also,  svh  corotut,  as  prisoners  of  war 
(captivi,  jure  belli  capH),  Oato  in  Gelh'ua  vii.  4 ;  Liv.  v.  22.    The  ex- 
pression suh  corona  is  explained  by  two  old  authors,  of  a  chaplet, 
worn  on  the  head  of  those  for  sale.    Ca3l.  Sabinus  in  f^tll.  vii.  4  ; 
and  ib.  Cato  de  re  Mil.,  who  quotes  Plaiitn*; :  Prccco  ihl  arhit  c«/;> 
torona,  qinq^ie  lirraf.  vpncnt.    The  exj'lanation  of  coroun  viilifum  is 
thus  done  away  with.    Slavo'^  \\  ero  iu  general  sold  by  the  dealer, 
mnjnjo^  venalifim  [vfnnlcs  beiiiLT  ojijiosed  to  mcrces  ;  PLiut.  Trrn.  ii. 
2,  o\  :  Mrrc'ii iivii III  in'  an  vfpah  s  Jtultuit,  nhi  Tfm  perdidit  / )  wlin  ex- 
posed them  ojx'nly  in  the  sLiv<' market,  where  they  were  -oM  by  tlie 
praco.    Tlioy  were  tirst  fetripiKnl.  and  placed  on  a  woodt  u  sralhJd, 
cafo^fd,  their  feet  being  whitened  (Tib.  ii.  2,  59:  ^t*"???  s.' i>-  r>„</if. 
Ihirhant  gypsnfoa  ferre  catada  pedes).    This  was  only  dune  to  <1  ives 
just  arrived,  Juv.  i.  Ill;  or  they  were  put  on  an  eh'vati'ni  of 
stone  (hence  de  lapide  emtus,  Cic.      Pis.  lo;  Plaut.  La';J,.  iv.  7, 
17),  iiuthat  eveiy  one  could  see  and  touch  them,  nudore,  confreciare. 
See  Casaub.  ad  Pera,  \i.  77 ;  Boettig.  Sah.  ii.  204 ;  Sen.  Ep.  80. 
Mart.  Ti.  66,  describes  a  scene,  where  the  preeco,  as  an  incentive  to 
purchasers,  hi&y  Urquet  qtiaterque  haeiavit  the  girl  who  was  for  sale 
Those  who  were  on  sale  bore  a  tablet  on  their  neck,  iittdus,  upon 
which  not  only  their  name  and  capabilities,  but  their  cotporeal 
blemishes,  and  any  Tioe  fhey  might  happen  to  have,  were  inscribed. 
Cic.  de  Offic,  iii.  17 :  Bed  etiam  in  mandpiorum  venditione /raue  ven~ 
diiorie  wmUe  exduditur,  qui  enim  ecire  debuit  de  eanitaftf  de/uga,  de 
furiie,  prasstat  edicto  eediHum,   The  words  of  the  edict  are  to  be 
found  in  Oell.  iv.  2.   Comp.  Hor.  Epiet,  ii.  2,  14 ;  Prop.  iv.  5,  51 : 
• . .  quomm  titalasper  barbara  coUa  pependit, 
Cretati  medio  qnam  saliere  foro ; 

which  last  line  shows  that  th^  were  trotted  out  to  show  their  paces, 
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as  horses  with  us.    Menand.  Fragm.  p.  69.    See  also  Sen.  Ep.  47. 

The  YCTidor  was  responsible  for  the  coiTcctncss  of  the  account 
frivon,  pro  stahat ;  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  17.  If  he  declined  doing  so,  tho 
slave  wa.s  sold  pihotm.  Sec  (tlII.  vii.  4,  The  same  edict  also 
Ibrbad  ne  r>  ft  rator  pro  nomtio  veniret,  xxi.  1,  37,  65. 

The  manapi'a  viliora  only  came  into  the  fclave-market,  n«  tho 
most  beautiful  and  expensive  weio  sold  in  the  taherm^  by  piivtito 
c(.)ntract.    Thus  Mart.  ix.  60,  says  of  Maniurra,  who  went  about 
the  septa^  scrutinized  everything,  and  bought  nothing, 
Inspesit  molli  s  pueros  oculisque  comcdit; 

Xon  hos  qaos  primaj  prostituere  casjB, 
Scd  quos  arcuQiu  servant  tabulatu  catasUe, 
£t  quos  noil  poj)ulu-«,  nec  mea  turba  vidct. 

The  price  of  such  slaves  was  sometimes  immense.  I  a  llor. 
Epist.  ii.  2,  o,  a  favourite  slave  is  put  up  at  8,000  II.  S.,  sixty-four 
pounds ;  while  Martial,  i.  59,  and  zi.  70,  mentions,  pueroi  eetitinis 
vuUihtu  tmtos  (eight  hundred  paanda),  and  iii.  62,  emUm'9  quod 
tmis  puerot  ti  taepe  <2ucenu.   Comp.  Sen.  EpUA.  27 ;  GeiU.  xy.  19. 

The  Eomans,  like  tiie  Greeiks^  obtained  most  of  their  elayes  firom 
Asia.  Syrians,  Lydians,  Oarians,  Mysians,  and  especially  Cappado- 
dans,  are  mentioned.  See  Cicero's  humorous  description  of  the 
four  chief  oountries  of  Asia,  j»,  FlaeeOf  27 :  QuU  unqmm  Qrceeui 
comaediam  Bcripait,  in  qwt  tervm  primarum partiumnon  Lydu$  eaaet  f 
lb.  pro  Qu4rU»  6.  e  OaUia  pueroB,  But  these  slaves,  of  Celtic  or  Ger- 
manic origin,  were  usually  employed  in  agricultuie ;  Yaxio,  H,  B» 
1, 1 :  ChUi  Qppositistimi  adjumetUa.  K^groes,  JSthiopes,  were  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  Mart.  TU.  87:  fruitur  Canius  JEthiope,  IJnderthe 
emperors,  Numidians  were  used  a  s  outriders.  Their  natire  country 
was  alwa^^s  announced  at  the  sale.    Ulp.  Big.  xxi.  1,  31. 

The  rule,  that  a  Koman  could  not  be  the  slave  of  another  Homan, 
was  more  strictly  obseiTcd  than  tho  like  piindple  in  Greece.  See 
Chi  I  rides.  An  insolent  debtor  might  be  made  over  to  his  creditor 
{addicere) ;  ho  could  not,  however,  become  his  shivo,  but  must,  as 
the  phra^  went,  be  sold  abroad  {tram  Tiber im).  Goll.  xx.  I,  45 ; 
Trans  Tiherirn  venum  ihant.  This  was  tho  case  also  when  a  Roman 
citizen  was  sold  )>y  the  state.  See  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  4  ;  Cic.  ih  (Jr. 
i.  40.  Uut  the  llomaiis  did  not  hesitate  to  make  slaves  of  Italian 
pri^ners  of  war  belonging  to  other  states.  Cic.  p.  Chtfut.  7,  where 
Auiius,  a  youth  of  Lavinium,  taken  in  war,  becomes  the  slave  of 
the  senator  Sergius.  The  Greek  rido  was,  that  no  Hellene  cuuld 
be  tho  slaYO  of  an  Hellene ;  the  lioman,  that  no  Koman  citi^a 
could  serve  another.   Plau.  Triu.  u.  4,  144. 
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Vernce,  seldom  vemaculi  (Mart  x.  3),  wen  tlie  children  mult- 
ing  from  the  OMiuiberniium  among  the  alavea,  opposed  to  slaves  got 
by  purchaae.  In  acme  xeBpecits  they  were  W7  yaluable,  as  from 
haTing  grown  up  in  the  family,  they  became  acqtiasnted  with  all  the 
household  matters,  and  best  calculated  for  dischaiging  the  dntifia  of 
attendants.  Hence  Horace  (Epist.  ii.  26)  mentions  as  a  recom- 
mendation vema  ministeriis,  ad  nutue  apttu  heriUs.  But  for  the 
same  reason  tlu*y  took  many  liberties,  and  their  forwardness  became 
a  proverb.  Mart.  i.  42,  x.  3  ;  Hcind.  ad.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  66  :  vemcs 
procaces.  Tacit.  Hist.  li.  88.  Sen.  de  Prov,  i.  :  Coyitay  Jiliorum  nos 
modestia  ddectari,  vernaculorum  licentia.  Comp.  alfso  Heyne  ad  Ti^ 
hull.  i.  6,  26,  garrvJiis  verna.  Hence  vernilia  dicta  are  used  for 
scurrUia  (dida).  Pestus,  p.  372  :  Vernoi,  qui  in  villii  vrr^  vati.  So 
also  Nonius,  i.  206.  Thoiif^h  the  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure, 
yet  its  ancient  signification  was  evidently  *  native,'  or  '  indigenous,* 
in  opposition  to  'stranger.'  So  Mart.  i.  76,  calls  a  real  Eoman- 
bred,  Numce  verna.  The  name  means  tliorefore  one  bom  in  the 
house  of  his  master ;  if  he  changed  haud^,  he  was  no  longer  vema 
in  respect  to  the  new  fmnilia.  The  correspijudiug  Greek  word  is 
ouorj>i(|/,  explained  by  the  Grammarians  as  SovXoc  oucoytvij^. 

Thero  \vas  no  difference  in  the  position  of  a  slave  who  happened 
to  come  into  a  man's  possession  hereditate^  or  by  any  other  moans; 
and  he  was  always  reckoned  either  with  the  anti  or  vernoe. 

The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  master  was  divided 
into  the  /amUia  wrhana  and  familia  rutHeay  not  simply  from  their 
difTeieiit  plaoes  of  rosideiioe,  bat  also  on  aeoount  of  tlMir  different 
oooupation.  FesL  166 :  Utbana  famUia  et  nuHeOf  non  loco  9ed 
dMnguUwt.  Henoe  the  familia  urbana  might  aooompany 
the  master  into  the  country,  and  yet  not  be  called  nutica.  Our 
business  at  present  is  chiefly  with  the  nrbana* 

The  simplicify  of  the  more  andent  times  was  nnacqTuunted  with 
such  a  conoottxse  of  slaTSS  (Ben.  d/o  Tramq,  8),  and  eren  oonsnls 
took  the  field  aocompanied  by  but  few.  AppuL  ulpo7*  4S0.  And 
of  these  &w»  perhaps  only  one  was  used  Hor  personal  attendance 
on  himself,  whence  are  to  be  explained  the  names  Caipor^  Lu- 
eipOTf  MareipoTt  PublipoTy  QuinHpor,  Quinot.  /im<.  i.  4,  7:  In 
Mrvi$  jam  interdicit  iiUtd  genm^  quod  ducebatur  a  dominOt  und^ 
Mareiport»t  FubUporet^pie,  Piin.  (xxziii.  1.  6),  when  talking  of 
sealing  up  the  cdls,  says,  Ki»  pro/tcen  mancipiortm  legianes  et  in 
domo  turba  externa  ac  servorum  quoque  cama  nomenckUor  adhiben^ 
dm.  A  liter  apud  antiquos  singtdi  Marcipores  Ludporesve  dominorum 
getUiUi  cmnem  vidum  in  promieGuo  habebcmi.   The  old-£Ashioned 
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manner  of  attendanoe  at  a  meal  is  drawn  in  lively  oolouxa  by 
Jut.  zi.  145,  seq. 

PlebeiM  oalioM  et  paudi  anibm  emtos 

Porrigit  incultTi'^  puer,  atque  a  frii^ore  tutus  ; 
JJon  Phry\,  aut  ],)cius,  uon  a  nmtigone  petitus 
Quisquam  ent  in  magno.    Cum  posces,  posce  Latiae. 
Idem  liubitua  cuDCtis*  tonsi  ruciii^uo  cupiili, 
Atque  hodie  tantum  propter  convivia  pexi. 

Towards  tho  end  of  the  Republic,  ho'^^-ovor,  it  bocame  very 
diti'erent,  and  it  was  then  cousiden  d  r^  pi  t  h -u-il  lo  not  to  have  a 
tslavo  tor  every  sort  of  work.  ThiLs  Ciccru  tMya  lu  his  description 
of  the  loose  household  aiTangemeuta  of  Piso,  idem  aM^uus,  -idem 
atritnms :  and  Horace  [Sat.  i.  3,  12)  appears  to  consider  ten  slaves 
the  minimum,  even  for  ouo  of  restricted  means,  and  (in  Sat.  i.  6, 
107)  talks  of  the  ridicule  thrown  on  TuiliuB  the  prtetor,  because  h© 
had  no  more  than  five  slaves  to  accompany  hixu  ii'om  the  Tibui  tme 
vilhi  to  Home.  Cic.  pro  Mil,  10 :  Toagno  ancillarum  puer(mtmquc 
comitatu*  Yedius  also  travels  with  a  great  number  of  slaves ;  ad 
Att.  vi.  1.  But  Cicero  censures,  this  extraordiiiary  expense  in 
servants  indirectly,  de  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  28.  In  anbeequent  times  the 
numben  meDMonedare  almost  incredible*  Tbus  FUny  (xzziii.  10; 
relates,  0,  CmeUUu  CUtudiuB  Itidorua  tetkmmOo  tno  MeU  (a.  u. 

qucOwfr  miUia  centum  tededm^  Tac.  Ann,  iiL  63 ;  ady.  43.  Still 
greater  nombera  are  adduced  by  Wilstemann  {M,  de  Scawr.  228) ; 
but  the  aocomitB  of  Petrom.  37»  soipass  ereiything ;  /amUia  vero, 
habat !  non  me  ffercuUe  puto  decknam  partem  em,  gva  herum  euum 
ncvii,  Trimalohio  (47)  asks  a  bouse-slaye ;  Ex  quota  decuriaeef  he 
answers;  e  quadragedma :  {53)»  an  aduariua  reads  aloud  what  has 
happened  during  the  last  few  da3rB  on  the  estate  of  Tiimalohio;  and 
among  other  things,  yii.  Kal,  Sextilee  in  prcedio  Cumano,  quod  est 
Trimalchionia,  nati  aunt  pueri  xxx,  puellce  xl.  Xhis  is  no  doubt  an 
exaggeration,  bat  only  inteUigible  under  the  supposition  of  there 
really  haying  been  extraordinary  numbers.  Even  under  the  Be- 
pubHo,  Crossus  did  not  consider  him  rich  who  oould  not  reditu 
annuo  Ugicnem  tueri. 

Of  course  most  of  them  were  employed  on  country  estates  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xvii.) ;  but  hundreds  were  in  the  familia  urbana ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintendence,  it  was  nocessar}'  that  they  should 
be  dividi'd  into  cUcurice ;  but  there  were  several  particular  classoa, 
which  ranked  higher  or  lower,  acccjrdiug  to  the  functions  assigned 
them.  These  classes  were  the  ordinarii  (with  their  mcarii)^  vul- 
garcAf  jnediasiini,  quaUs-quaUs  ;  at  least  they  are  thus  distinguished 
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"by  Uli-iaii,  Dig.  slvii,  10, 15,  MulHm  tnteresf,  qualii  servw  sii;  Umae 
frugi^  itrdinariua,  etiajmuator,  an  vero  vulgaris,  vd  Tnediasttnus,  an 

QEDINAKTl 

appear  to  Lore  been  ^oee  upper  slaves  (hcnesHort  Cio.  Parad.  y.  2}» 
who  Baperintended  certam  departmenta  of  the  household;  they 
were  placed  abore  the  others  [ecehris  proB/eeti  erant) ;  and  had  their 
own  alaTee  or  vicani,  who  were  their  own  pecuiiumf  got  hy  their 
own  eoonomj.  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  7,  79 :  VieariuB  esi,  qui  «ervo  pard, 
Oomp.  Martial  ii.  18, 7>  where  the  poet  gives  hie  patron  notice,  that 
he  shall  intermit  his  opera  togatat  becaiue  the  other  has  iflso  a  rex. 
£9H  9ai  est  aervnjn ;  jam  nolo  vimriut  ette.  These  Ticarii  existed 
at  an  earlj^  period..  Plant.  A  ^in.  ii.  4,  28,  ach mt hi  vicar iiim ease,  and 
Cio.  ( Verr,  in,  28),  where  ho  wishes  to  mark  the  viliios  of  Diog- 
nofriiH,  a  servm  puUicua,  aays  vtcanum  nullum  hahd,  nihil  omnino 
peculii.  The  footing  was  similar  T^hon  the  master  himself  gave 
the  ordinariue  a  slaye  as  his  imniodiate  subordinate,  who  abated 
him  in  his  avocation,  or  supplied  his  place.  The  difference  being, 
that  the  ordinarius  was  responsible  for  the  vicarius  to  his  master. 
Plant.  Mf'J.  m.  2.  12,  auppromitft,  so  snhrmtos.  SoBallio,  PsetfK  ii.  2, 
l.'i  fiillshimM  lt"  ,'>nlj}>nlli(i,  the virarin^,  asit  were,  of  liisma8t(  r  l>aliio. 
The  ordiiKiiii  wore;  i)orsout>  oiij<  •yini:  th*' mu'^ter's  sj>ecial  f(ni!iil»'nco, 
and  entru.sted  by  him  with  tlio  inaiut^juifiit  of  his  inrtiiuo  :iiul 
outlay;  and  they  iq^jiohited  and  rout  rolled  the  rest  ol  thw  tamily, 
both  ill  the  hou.so  and  at  the  villa,  Suot.  Oalf.  12.  This  j^ro'  urator 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  liko  tenu,  4>o  utteu  occurrinj^  in 
le^ral  matters:  the  latter  ciuld  only  ho  a  free  man.  Jh</.  iii.  3, 
Cic.  p.  CcEC.  20;  De  liheria  uu(tm  (jui^'jni-i  est,  jiro<:ti rn'-n-is  uutuine 
apfiellaitir.  But  the  domestic  prc»curuturrf  were  sia\  tieedmen, 
whom  the  master  intrusted  with  the  care  of  some  p.irt  of  the 
household.  Cic.  de  Or.  i.  58 :  Si  mandandnm  aliqnid  procuratori 
de  agricidfura  aut  impcrandum  mllico  sit.  Ad  Attic,  xiv.  IG.  Some- 
times the  procurator  seems  to  have  hoen  the  regrular  steward  of  ihe 
property.  Pliny,  Ep,  iii.  19,  says  of  the  advantageous  situation  of 
two  eonutry  properties,  poeee  tstraque  eadem  optra,  eodem  viatico 
intnaere,  eub  eodem  procuratore  ac  ptene  iUdem  adorihua.  Still  the 
word  procurator  does  not  seem  to  occur  till  later,  in  the  sense 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  entire  management  of  the  ^unilia  is 
entrusted.  P^tr.  30;  Sen.  Spiat,  14.  Quinct  Ded,  ^5,/amiliam 
per  procuratorea  eontinetia.  Besides  the  procurator,  the  attor  and 
di^penaator  are  mentioned.  The  actor  seems  to  hare  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  fiunilia  rustica,  and  to  haye  been  about  the  same  as 
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villicu?.  Colum.  i.  7,  ib.  8.  Lhm<pic  adon  pra^cipkndum  est,  nt 
couviduin  etna  (Ivin>'dtco  haht'df.  In  Sc;ov.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  20,  both. 
(/'•for  and  viliicus  are  meutioned,  as  if  they  were  two  flifferent  func- 
t  i  ]  Tlio  reason  is,  that  on  country  estates  there  was,  besides 
Ike  yillicii^,  who  attended  exclusively  to  the  farming,  a  special 
accountant  alst^.  But  the  villious  mi^ht  be  actor  aLso.  He  then 
had  a  procurator  over  him ;  but  a  viliicus,  actor,  and  procurator, 
never  existed  all  three  Niiuuilain  ously.  This  is  clear  from  I'lin. 
Ep.  iii.  19,  and  Colum.  i.  6.  Th«,'  dispensator  was  the  cashier  and 
accountant,  especially  m  lliu  familia  urbana,  Cic.  ad  Att,  xL  1 :  NihU 
scire  potui  de  nostris  domesticis  rehuSy  de  quihu9  aeerhiui«M  affiikUiT, 
quod  qui  eas  dispensavit,  neqiie  adeat  Mic,  neque  vhi  terrarum  sitieio. 
But  there  were  also  dispensatories  of  the  ftnulia  rnstica,  Pompon, 
Dig.  X.  16,  166.  ^Both  are  joined  by  Gio.  de  Itep.  v.  8.  The  dis- 
pensator may  possibly  haye  been  under  the  proctuator  in  particular 
instances,  but  generally  himsetf  submitted  the  accounts  to  his 
master's  inspection.  Bust.  QtiXb.  12,  ordinario  dUpenaaiori  5r»vt- 
arium  raHonum  offerenH,  Vtsp,  22,  odmimmde  ditpeMokrepiemad' 
modum  eummam  raHonibu»  vtUd  referrit  Feapaatano,  inquit,  adamato. 
So  also  (Cic.  Fragm,  in  Non.  18),  Quid  tu,  in^uam,  jo2m,  mm  raiU 
onem  a  ditp«Maion  oeetpif,  ti  wra  singvla  pnhasH,  mmmtm,  qtue  ex 
hi$  con/eeta     non  prohare  f  Comp,  Mart  t.  42.  Jut.  i  91 ;  vii.  219. 

One  o£  the  principal  domestics  was  the  atriemie,  who  originally 
was  the  same  as  the  dispensator  and  procurator.  Thus  in  Plant. 
Atin.  ii.  4,  the  pseudo^saureay  as  atriensis,  receiTes  and  lends 
money,  sells  wine  and  oil,  lends  plate ;  in  short,  superintends  the 
whole  household  affiftirs,  cui  omnium  rerum  hertu  summam  credidiL 
Uence  in  Fwud*  ii.  2, 13,  he  can  be  interchanged  mth  the  cellarim 
or  promu9. 

H.  Tune  <  s  Ballio  r    Ps.  Imo,  vero  rgo  ejus  sum  Subbullio. 

H.  Quid  istuc  verbi  est  ?    Ps.  Condus  promus  sum,  procurator  peni. 

H.  Quasi  te  dicas  atriensnn,    Ps.  Imo,  atriensi  ego  impero. 

In  later  times  there  were  doubtless  special  atrienses,  to  see  that 
the  atrium  and  imagineSy  as  well  as  the  whole  house,  were  kept  neat 

and  tidy  by  the  other  slaves. 

The  ccllarius,  or  promus,  was  ho  who  had  charge  of  the  cefla 
pPiiaj'ia  and  vinaria,  and  furnished  the  daily  supply,  and  took 
charge  of  whatever  remained.  Procurator  peni,  Plant.  F8eud,ii,  2, 
13.   Hence  also,  condm  promvSy  Plant.  Capt.  iv.  2,  lid. 

Suni^  powe,  prome  qoidria ;  te  facio  ceUaiiam. 

CTpon  which  the  Parasite  (iy.  3,  1)  says,  tnihi 
dida  eHbariam.  Comp.  MH,  iii.  2, 11,  24,  where  mention  is  made  of 
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a  supproinuSf  wlio  stood  in  much  the  srnne  i>Oftition  to  the  promus 
as  tho  amanufuHs  tUd  to  th«  di>p<'iieiator.  Colum.  xi.  1 :  Ui  cihus 
et  pvtio  Bine  fraude  a  cellariis  prwhtantut.  Perhaps  he  also  gave 
out  the  drmeMuniy  cihum  dfmenaum^  to  the  fauiilia. 

Amonp;  the  ordinarii  may  also  be  reckoned  the  fiegoU'atore$,  elaTCS 
who  conducted  money  transactions  on  account  of  tlicii  liiaster  (not 
Tuercatura,    Emesti,  Clav.  8.  v.  negotiator).    See  Obbar.  ad  Hor. 

i,  I,  45.  That  instances  of  this  occurred  in  later  times  cannot 
be  denied;  but  in  more  remote  periods  all  quadu9  wtm  considered 
indeeoru$  fbr  the  ordo  tmatoritu  (see  Becker,  VituL  Oomad.  Mom, 
74),  and  fhe  equUet  weze  themselTes  the  negotiatoies,  and  did  not 
employ  tbeir  slaTes  for  the  purpose* 

On  aooonnt  of  the  great  nomber  of  sUves,  who  were  no  doubt 
sometimes  Tery  noisy,  it  became  necessary  to  haye  HUnHariit  who 
watched  oyer  the  quiet  of  the  household.  Thus  Salyian.  de  Ovb» 
iMi,  iy»  8»  says :  Servi  quippejpaveni  odorst,  panwtt  AtfenltdruM,  pavent 
procuiratoret;  ah  wnnibua  coedwUur,  This  was  written,  it  is  true, 
in  the  Efth  century;  but  Seneca  also  alludes  to  them,  Ep.  47,  and 
several  inscriptions  appear  in  Eabretti,  20$,  n.  54 — 66,  and  Orell. 
n.  2956. 

The  diviaion  of  slayes  into  decurice  probably  rendered  necessary 
an  especial  decurio,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  each  of  them.  Suet. 
Dom,  11:  Decuriu  cuhiculdriorum  ;  alsoininJ^criptions,  ledican'ormn^ 
etc.  Usually,  this  refers  to  the  domtu  Auguaia,  but  these  decwriimea 

doubtless  existed  in  other  houses  also.  In  a  Pompeian  inscription 
we  read,  Quceres  Fubium  ct  Fallacem  (two  slaves)  in  decuria  Coiini, 

There  were  also  others  in  the  familia,  who  workod  in  the  capa- 
city of  artisans,  e.xpoeiaUy  in  tho  countiy -houses,  and  were  ii=;ed  for 
scientific  purposes,  or,  as  artists,  ministered  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
master.  It  is  uncertain  ^^•h;lt  rank  these  held,  and  whether  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ordinarii ;  in  any  case  they  were 
Iwnesiwres,  Cicero  [Par.  v.  2)  says,  Ut  in  rhuijua  'stultoniin) 
familia  sunt  alii  lauiioreSy  iit  sibi  videntur^  aervi,  scd  ('iinen  ^ervi, 
utrienses  ac  iopinrii,  etc.  He  then  opposes  to  them  those  jjMt  non 
honedissimurn  lodiin  strvitutis  tuient. 

If,  however,  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  ordinarius  and  vicarius 
were  correlative  terms,  then  the,se  slavej?  may  also  bo  called  ordi- 
narii, for  they  often  had  ricani.  See  Cic.  Vtrr.  i.  'Mi :  Pecuh'a 
omnium  vicariique  rdinentur.  Cic.  p.  Ho'^c.  Am.  41.  The  number 
of  such  slaves  was  gixat,  but  here  onlj'  a  few  will  be  mentioned. 
First  come  the  regular  artists :  architccti^  /abri,  Udores^  ataiuarii^ 
pictoret,  eodahru,  jdumarii,  topiarii  (ab  hortorom  enltura),  viridarii, 
a^uarii  (for  the  last  three,  see  Excnrsns  on  The  Chrdens) ;  next  come 
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\ymp1umiadt  Judhnes,  mimi,  fnnamhvXi  or  Bchmnolxitcey  peiauristcEt 
ialtatrice*,  gladiatores  ;  of  a  lower  gnide  wero  morioneSy  faiui  and 
fatuce,  nani  and  «amF,  or  pumilionm.  Purther,  those  who  took  care 
of  tke  Ubnuy  and  works  of  art  :  d  hibliothecay  d  atatuia^  d pinacotJieca, 
and  the  numerous  class  of  literati^  as  aMignoaUie,  Ithrariif  wluch.  has 
many  meeaingg,  nokaii^  d  gkutiia,  d  manu  or  ah  €piMi»,  to  whom 
pcrliaps  appertain  the  iabeOarii,  Lastly  may  be  itamed  the  mtdiei, 
with  thnrdiffarent  grades.  These  will  be  treated  of  first. 

MEDICI,  CHIBTXBGI,  lA^TBAUFT^. 

It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  study  of  Medicine  attained 
to  distiiiction  in  Borne,  and  then  it  was  almost  exclusively  practised 
by  foreigners.  Pliny  (xxix.  1,  6)  relates  tliat,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Casgius  IlCTniiia,the  first  Grecian  physician,  Archa^Mthus, 
arrived  in  Eomefrom  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  o3.5. 
The  astonishment,  which  the  art  at  first  excited,  was  soon  chan^'^od 
into  distrust,  and  in  somo  ci'ses  into  aversion.  Cato  eaniustly 
warned  hi^  sou  against  iLo  Lrieek  physicians  and  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  no  doubt  many  unprincipled  acts  wore  committ<Hl  hy  tliem, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  charlatanry,  at  least,  can  be  laid  to 
their  charge.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Plautus  scourges 
them  with  jokes  of  no  very  delicate  kind.    Menceehm*  v,  8 — 5 : 

Lumbi  sedcndo,  oculi  spectamin,  dnlent, 
Manendo  medicum,  chim     tx  opere  rccipiat. 
Odiosus  tandem  vix  ab  ^grotis  venit. 
Aitse  obligasse  eras  fractom  .Ssculapio, 
Apollini  Eutem  bncbium.  Nuno  cogitn, 
Utram  me  dioam  daoeremediouin,  an  fabmm. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  following  scenes  to  be  convinced  that  the 
physician  in  this  play  has  been  the  original  of  all  the  pedantic 
m^^'lennf  and  charlatans  of  Moliere.  Athemous,  xv.  06G :  ti  larpoi 
tjnav,  ovctv  uv  iiv  ruy  ypufA^aTiKujv  ^ufpoTtpov.  Kvcn  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  the  Eomans  themselves  attended  but  little  to  the  art,  though 
it  was,  as  ho  testifies,  very  profitable ;  but  it  was  perhaps  for  that 
reason  lowered  in  the  eetiiiiatioii  of  the  old  Bomans.  Nm  rem  an^ 
ttqui  damnabarU,  sed  artem,  MaaDime  veto  gwBrium  eMtf  immani  preHo 
vUtB,  reauahant  Pliny  gives  an  interesting  aoooimt  of  the  relation 
In  which  the  patient  stood  to  the  physician,  which  may  be  well  ap* 
plied  to  our  own  times.  He  says,  after  remarking  that  the  Bomans 
did  not  fbllow  tiie  soienoe  with  so  mnoh  advantage,  Inmo  veto 
audoritm  aHkr  piam  OrcBce  tarn  iraetanHhuB,  etiam  ajntd  imper&M 
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expertesqw  Ungtia  non  e$i,  Ac  minvs  eredunif  gum  ad  tdlutem  warn 
pertinent^  <»  inteUigutU*  liaque  in  hoe  artium  tola  etwntY,  id  cuiamqw 
medicum  te  pro/etao  statim  eredaiun  NuUa  prcelerw  lex  est,  gmm 
puniai  inscHiam,  eapUdte  nvJluM  txcmpltm  vindictoB,  JHseufd  peri" 
adie  noetrte  li  experimmta  per  mortee  aguni,  medieogtie  tanium 
hominem  oeeidiete  impunitaa  eumma  est.  As  the  professional  pby- 
siciaQS,  therefore,  were  not  always  looked  upon  with  the  moet 
favourable  ejes,  the  Bomans  nsed  to  employ  trustworthy  slaTes,  or 
freedmen,  as  house-physicians ;  and  careful  fathers  of  fjuniHes  also 
collected  recipes  of  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  in  particular 
cases.  Thus  Gato  had  a  kind  of  recipe-book»  commmtarium,  quo 
inederetur  JUiOt  eervia,  /amiltaribua.  Those  slaycs  were  called  fliedtct, 
and  medieas  even  aro  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  Surgery,  as  well  as 
phytic,  was  practised  by  the  inedici,  as  we  may  see  from  passages 
in  Plautus;  but  it  is  possible  that  (.tlit  rs  were  specially  employed 
in  this  department,  and  hence  called  vtUnerum  medici,  fndnerarii. 
In  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Tiberias,  regular  chirurgi  occur;  and 
Celsus  (lib.  Yii.)>  gives  as  the  qualities  requisito :  middle  age,  a 
steady  hand,  good  eye,  &c.  About  this  time,  physic  generally 
began  to  be  divided  into  different  branches  ;  doctors  for  diseases  of 
tho  eyo  [ociihirii,  or  medici  ah  oculis),  as  t;'p11  as  dontists,  and  others 
skillv  d  in  the  treatment  of  any  i);uticular  local  disorder,  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned.    Mart.  x.  60. 

The  iainiNnfic  were  probably  at  first  tlDeloiv^'  a.ssi.--tants,  who  took 
care  of  the  embi*ocations  ;  bnt  in  later  tinien  tliey  appear  to  have 
lornied  a  di^itinct  class  of  inedieal  un.-n.  .See  Plin.  xxix.  1,  2.  Tho 
younger  Pliny  fays  {Ep.  x.  4),  Proximo  anno,  dominey  gravissima 
vaU  tudine  ad  pencuimn  vita;  vexatus  intraJipten  amumm.  B-especting 
the  tahruw  medicoruiu  or  rnedicinas  (as  tonetrince),  see  Heind.  ad 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  7,  3. 

A  second  important  class  of  well  educated  slaves  were  the 

UTEBATI* 

of  course,  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  what  it  bears,  Plant.  Cm. 
iL  6, 49.  Here  it  signifies  those  sHares,  of  whose  literary  acquire- 
ments and  knowledge  tiie  master  made  use  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  by  Suet,  de  2U»  Orainm. 
4 :  AppettaUo  CframmalieoTum  Oraca  contueHidine  invahtii ;  ted  initio 
lUeraU  voedba'tttitr.  He  then  giyes  the  duitinotion  hetweeaoi  Uteraiut 
and  UteraUtr,  refemng  us  to  Orbilius :  non  opud  majoret^  am 
famiUa  uUmJvt  venalit  produeeretur,  non  temere  piitm  Uteratvm  in 
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titulOf  sed  Httratorem  inscrxhi  soliiumetae;  quoii  non  perfedwn  lUerit, 
ted  imbutum*  Previously,  however,  lio  gives  tho  explanatioil  of 
OomeUas  Kepoe  (which  differs  from  the  aboTe).  Oomdiut  quoque 
N«po%  in  Hhdlo,  quo  disUnguit  Jiteratum  ah  erudite,  literatoB  ^idetn 
vtdgo  appellart  ait  cos,  qui  ali^uAddUigenter  et  acute scienterque.pomnt 
aut  dirrrp  aut  scrihere :  cteterum  jproprie  etc  agp^landot  poeiarwn 
tHterpretes,  qui  a  Grcecia  ypafifiariKoi  ncmnumtwr ;  emdem  literatores 
vocitaios.  The  e^danatioii  of  Orbilius  is  more  appropriate  for  the 
tervi  literati. 
In  the  first  plaoe  they  were  uaed  aa 

■ 

ANAGNOST^» 

also  called  Itctores,  reiidcr.s.  Mf^n  of  ]>olite  education  used,  when  at 
their  meals,  or  not  in  any  other  manner  mentally  occupied,  and 
even  in  the  baths,  to  have  persons  to  read  to  them.  Thus  the 
younger  Pliny  relates  of  his  uncle  (Ep,  vi.  5),  Super  aenam  liber 
leytbaiur,  adnotabatur,  et  quidem  curaiin.  Memini  qncndam  ex  amicia 
qnum  lector  qucedam  ptrperam  pronunciasHety  m'ocasse  et  repeti 
coeyiasc^  etc.  But  then:  i/i  sccessu  solum  halinei  tcinpua  studiia 
eximebatur,  Quuia  dico  balinei,  de  iideriorihus  loquur ;  nam  duju 
disfrinyitur  tergiturque,  audiehat  aliquid,  aut  dictabat.  Tho  same 
person  says  of  himself  (ix.  36),  Ccenauti  mihi,  si  cum  uxore,  velpaucis, 
liber  legitur ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Atticus  (c.  16),  Nemo 
in  ttmvivio  ejua  aliud  drp^ajia  audivii,  quam  anagnosten,  Neque  un- 
fuam  f»n«  cdiqua  UcNima  apud  eum  coBnaitm  ut.  Martial  ftequentLy 
aUudea  to  thia  habit,  and  sometimee  with  oomplamts ;  for  serenl 
persons  qbIj  invited  bim  to  their  tables  to  read  to  bun  their  bad 
comedies,  iiL  dO«  Augustus,  when  unable  to  sleep,  used  to  send 
for  lectores,  or  co^fabtdatores.  Suet  Aug,  79;  Oie.  ad  AU,  L  12. 
AUtfae 

LIBRABn 

belong  to  this  class.  The}-  wern  slaves  used  for  writing,  hence  also 
called  «crV6ce,  but  jjerfectly  di'^tiuct  f  rom  the  scrihct public i,  who  were 
libtri,  and  formed  a  separate  ordo ;  and  also  from  tho  hibliopolce, 
also  called  libra rii.  Emesti,  Clav.  C'ic.  The  libnirii  again  were 
called,  according  to  tho  use  they  wore  put  to,  ab  ejtistolis  ;  ((  studiis; 
a  bibliothecu ;  iwtarii.  It  will  be  best  to  explain  these  in  tho 
Exctirsuses  on  The  Library  and  Letter, 
Ee.-'pe<>tiug  the  Pmdagogi,  see  p.  188. 

Wu  now  come  to  those  who  (Irecj^uuntiy  in  no  honourable  manner) 
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served  for  amusement ;  for  instance,  at  meals,  when  the  businesc<  of 
the  day  was  at  an  end,  and  everything  was  brought  together  that 
could  serve  for  recreation .  Of  course,  in  the  earlier  times,  such 
pleasuroa  were  unknown,  and  it  was  only  alter  the  war  with  An- 
tiochus  (when  tho  former  simplicity  yieUUnl  p?iierally  to  Asiatic 
luxury),  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  repast  bi'gan  to  be  li<'ijrhtened, 
not  only  ])y  refinement  in  cookery,  but  aL«o  by  all  mauiirr  of  shows 
and  aKpoafiarOf  by  artists  hired  for  the  oc  ca^sion,  or  even  kept  aiiHuigf 
the  regular  retainers  of  the  family.  Livy,  xxxix.  G.  Of  this  kuui 
were  the  symphoniaci,  the  corps  of  iKJUsohold  musicians,  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  whom  shows  tlieir  general  use.  Cic.  Mil.  21  : 
Milo,  qui  uuni^uaint  tuni  ctisii  p^^ros  synqjhoniacoa  nxoria  ducebat  tt 
ancillarum  greges.  Petr.  c.  47,  and  Senec.  £p.  54,  in  comiMa^ 
UMibui  nodriB  plu$  cantanm  eat,  fnam  in  theatria  olim  tpecUUmm 
/uik  Gio.  F«rr.  liL  44;  JHv.  17;  Ulp.  IHg,  m  1.  This  is  what 
the  aliud  dcpoa^Mi  slludfls  to«  in  tbo  abore-mentioned  passage  of 
Oomeliiia  Nepos* 

To  these  ware  added,  m  later  tunes^  ludimim,  mtmi,  /unamMit 
or  khmnohalkt,  jMtotiriite^  ioiUaMeea,  gladkAoT^  and  such  like ;  all 
of  whom  aie  found  in  the  house  of  Trimalohio.  They  require  no 
exphuiation;  but  on  aoooont  of  the  jMlonHMce,  we  may  quote 
Petnm.  03 :  P^uriria/rii  tondem  iieii«nMi< :  5are  inmUtimmm  tmm 
MaUc  ctrnttUUt  pu/trumquepimiper  gradm  d  in  mnmapofie  odmria 
mUam;  eircvloi  deinds  ardmiieB  troiMtre  4<  dsnli&M  amphoram 
Hwere,  These  were  snoh  arts  as  are  |iraotised  by  our  mountebanks. 
Aoonrding  to  Bljart  (y.  12}>  Linus  let  MYen  or  eigM  boys  stand  on 
his  arms.   Comp.  Ter.  ffecyr,  i.  ii.  26. 

The  taste  for  the  delbxmed  and  idiotio  moriotimt  faiui,  BJoA/aibta, 
was  still  more  strange.  The  moriones  were  perhaps  originally 
regular  Cretins,  at  least  the  term  comprebends  not  only  absurdity, 
but  deformity ;  and  Mart.  vi.  39,  describes  one ;  acuto  capite  tt  anrt  - 
hus  hngis,  quad  $ic  moventur^  tU  sclent  mellorum.  But  their  abs\u"dity 
was  the  chief  point ;  and  the  stupider  they  wore,  the  more  valuable^ 
as  affording  most  opportunity  for  laughter.   Mart.  viii.  13,  says, 

Mono 4lietoB emt;  vigiati  nulibus  eniL 
Bedda  mihi  nnmrnos,  OaigUiaoo :  Miptt. 

0-omp.  xiv.  210.  Even  in  Souecn'^^  houso  there  was  no  lack  of  them, 
£p.  uO.  Hnr]}n<'i  i> ,  u.r"n\  mtw  /atwmi^  scis  hcretlifnrinrn  onv9  in 
domo  mea  renuiu^is'sc  :  ipse  enim  av€rsi»sif/ins  (ib  {»tis  prodnjn  '  >im  :  at 
quando /aim  deleciari  volo,  non  est  tuilti  lomje  ipiarfniJrim  :  me  who. 
Pretty  much  on  a  par  with  th«»su  wore  the  nam  mul  naivx^  also 
j^u,milwne»,  dwarfs,  who  were  especial  favourites  of  the  ladies. 
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Qell.  (zn.  13)  explains  vmve,  hrevi  aique  htmili  ctirpare  homintB 
patdmn  tttpra  ttrram  eststanUt,   Sftafc.  Silv^  L  6,  57 

Hie  ftndu  tnbit  ordo  pQmilonnm, 
Qm  MtDzm  brari  itatit  ptftctot 
NodMnm  aenel  in  globua  ligtvit 

It  is  true  tliat  Saetonins  says  of  Augustus  {Aug,  8S),  pumilM  aiqu€ 
distarU»'~^  ladihria  nahitds  maiifue  ominii  abkurr^KU;  but  still  be 
bad  a  oouit-dwarf,  Gsnopas,  tbe  pet  of  bis  niece  Julia ;  Flin.  S.  N, 
vii.  16,  wbece  cases  axe  mentioned  on  purpose  foot  these  little  men. 
Suet  Tib.  61.  Tbe  nani  differed  from  tbe  dieiorH,  Suet.  ih.  and 
Quinct.  Jkd,  299;  Jiul.  ii.  5.  Thcso  monsters  used  to  Icam  to 
dance  and  play  the  castanets.  Brouckh.  ad  Prop.  iv.  8,  4S.  Later 
tbey  used  to  enact  figbts.  Stat.  ib»  Dio.  Ca«8.  Ixvii.  8.  Bronze 
statues  of  tbese  abortions  are  still  extant.  Oori  Mus.  Etr.  i.  76. 
They  also  occur  in  Pompeian  frescoes,  Casaub.  ad  Swi,  Od.  83. 
We  must  also  reckon  here  the  QrceciUiy  or  Greek  house-]»hil()eio- 
pherss,  if  the  usage  of  which  Bottigor  speaks,  Sah.  ii.  3G,  be  based 
CD  good  ground,  as  in  that  case  they  ^uld  nearly  represent  tbe 

Essentially  diU'eront  from  these  were  the  class  called 

YULGARES, 

undsr  vbiob  name  aze  to  be  understood  tbose  wbo  bad  one  low 
and  definite  occupation,  eitber  in  or  out  of  tbe  bouse.  To  this 
dass  belonged,  firstly  tbe  <MlMiriiis  or  jdmior,  who  constantly  kept 
"watcb  over  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  bouse.  In  andent  times,  and  often 
even  later,  their  attendance  was  secured  by  fastening  them  with 
a  chain  to  the  entrance,  Awt»  de  CUt/r,  Blut  S.  L,  OtaeUitu 
sermsss  dieiktr,  a^pie  €Ham  otiia«iu$  vderi  mon  in  catena  fm$ie, 
Oyid,  Elinor.  L  161 : — 

Janitor,  indignam,  dura  religste  etteas. 
Sagittsr.  de  Janmie  Vdt,  zvi*  19.  Later,  however,  be  dwelt  in  tbe 
o«Miiria«  Sueton.  VUdl.  16;  Petr.  c.  29.  Tbe  dog  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  belonged  ezdusiTely  to  the  janitor;  but  besides  this, 
like  as  the  modem  porter  carries  his  staff  of  state,  so  did  the  osti- 
arius  appear  with  bis  virga  or  arundo,  though  not  as  mere  inngma^ 
but  in  case  of  need  to  repel  an  intruder.  Sen.  de  Ccntt,  «aj>.  14. 
Petr.  c  134 :  arundttim  ai  oiftb  rapmt.  Of.  c  98.  Biouckb.  od 
Propert.  iy.  7,  21. 

The  assertion  of  Wfistemann,  founded  on  TibulL  i.  7,  76,  and 
i.  6,  61,  and  Plant.  Cure.  i.  1,  76 :  {Anna  hie  eM  eubiiare  ciwfof , 
janitrix),  that  females  also  served  as  door-keepers,  deserves  cor* 
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lection.  In  Plautus  it  refers  to  the  house  of  a  hno,  who  guards  his 
iiMre^ricM  with  a  Una,  So  in  Appul,  Met,  i.  p.  112,  Fotis  is  th© 
only  maid  in  the  house,  and  therefore  must  opr>n  tho  house-door. 
Again,  XibuU.  (i.  8,  76)  refers  oiily  to  the  bolted  door, 

.  .  .  Dunr  (lispiioc't  illi, 
Qa!»etmque  apposifai  est  janua  dura  sera. 

So  in  i.  6,  61,  tho  niothor  r>t'  Delia  is  lueunt,  and  not  a  janitrix:-^ 

Ua?c  foribu^que  manet  noctu  me  atii&a. 
In  a  Roman  house,  where  numberless  clients  camo  to  tho  8nlu~ 
tatio,  and  lun  ainpli'^simi  met  to  converF'^,  a  janitrix  would  hare 
been  a  strange  a})])emlage.  With  equally  little  foundation,  doe.-j 
Bottijrer,  S'fh.,  suppose  a  janitrix  in  the  anto-rooni  of  thu  lady  of 
the  liou^e.  Such  a  feiuak'  would  have  as  little  right  to  the  appel- 
lation of  jaiiitnx,  as  tlio  nihirttfurius  to  that  of  janitor. 

Next  came  the  cnhv  uhini,  who  had  the  supervision  ol'  the  sitting 
and  sleeping  rooms,  and  probahly  wh»'n  tho  master  was  at  home 
waited  in  the  aute-chamlier.  In  Suet.  Til.  'Jl,  and  JJom,  16,  they 
are  tenned  cuhiculo  jirajxoifi.  They  also  amiounced  visitr»rs,  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  4.  Ilunc  vesiri  juuif'>rc/*,  htinc  cubicularii  diliyuut;  huuc 
lihi  ri  i-'  tf  ri,  Jittnc  servi  andlUrque  aiiuxnt ;  hie  cum  venif  ,  extra  ordinem 
vmutur ;  hie  soles  iiifroducittir,  cctteri  soBpe  frugaltssnui  liontiuts  tx- 
cluduntur.  From  whence  it  seems  clear  that  Wsitors  were  admitted 
according  to  tho  order  of  their  arrival.  Cic,  ad  Alt.  '1.  L'nder  the 
emperor  there  wei-e  special  Bervi  ah  officio  admissionum,  in  addition 
to  the  cubicularii,  between  whom  and  tho  vdarii  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  difference. 

Even  when  they  went  abroad  withoat  any  pomp,  one  or  more 
slaves  were  always  in  attendance,  hence  named  pediaequi,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  several  inscriptions,  were  a  particular  dass,  and 
every  slave  who  followed  the  master  was  not  called  by  this  name. 
S*  Oori,  de  Ootumb,  Liv,  Aug,;  Com.  Nep.  AU,  13:  Namjuein  ea 
(femilia)  erant  pueri  KleralMatmt ,  anagno§UB  opUmi  €t  plurimi  Ubrariit 
111  ne  peditepau  ptidem  qui$gmm  esaef,  fui  n<m  u^rumfUB  honm 
pukhre/Ofeertpottet,  Cic.  ad  AU^  viii.  d;  Vtrr,  i.  36,  drcvm  pedes^ 
That  feshion  required  the  attendance  of  slaves,  and  exempted  tiie 
masters  from  the  peifonnance  of  even  Ihe  most  trifling  exerttons» 
we  see  from  Martial  ix.  60,  22 :  aase  dm  caiiee$  emit  d  ipse  hdit 

Besides  these,  Bomans  of  rank  used  a  namendator.  In  the 
times  of  the  Republic,  those  who  desired  to  attain  to  high  offices 
were  obUged  to  observe  many  little  attentions,  not  only  to  ]^eople 
of  distinctiou,  but  also  towards  the  common  citizens.  Their  houses 
were  open  to  the  visits  of  everybody,  and  when  th^  were  out  of 
doors  they  were  expected  to  remember  all  their  names,  and  to 
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say  something  agreeable  to  them.  As  it  was  impossible  to  recall  at 

a  moment  the  name  and  circumstances  of  each  one,  fhere  were 
slaves,  whoso  duty  consisted  in  remembering  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  met,  and  iulonuing  their  master.  Cic.  AU,  iv.  1:  ad 
urbera  ita  veniy  id  nemo  uUius  ordinia  hrimi-^  nomfnrJafori  nofttfi  fftrrit, 
qui  mihi  obviam  non  venerit.  Their  iiit  uiory  became  a  imiv»  ili. 
{>omctimes  if  his  memory  failed  him,  the  nomenclator  siibstitutod 
t^omo  false  name,  Senec.  Ep.  27  :  vHidus  vomenclatory  qui  nomina 
non  reddity  aed  imponit.  In  lioiises  whero  tlie  salutatio  was  numer- 
ous, a  nomenclator  was  rcqiiisitt?.  S^  ii.  F.pist.  19:  hah^h<i^  ron- 
vivaa,  fjno'i  e  tarha  ^'iluiautium  noun  ncUi tor  tiifjtssrrif.  The  iioinon- 
clator  bad  another  function  to  discharge  (Petr<">.  c.  47,  and  Pliu. 
xxxii.  6,  viz.  tliat  of  infonaing  the  guests  what  dishes  were 
sei^ved  up,  and  inakinfr  known  their  several  excellences.  Comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  25,  vdth  Heindoii's  remarks. 

The  leciicarii  were  the  slaves  who  bore  the  lectica^  and  when  the 
custom  became  by  degrees  more  common,  they  were  important 
functionaries:  'women  verei'-ctfrried  in  the  city,  men  outside  of  it 
and  in  the  gestaHone$,  The  strongest  and  most  imposing  in  appear- 
ance were  diosen ;  Syrians,  Celts,  Germans,  and  especially  Cappa- 
docians.  Sometimes  sax  in  number,  at  others  eight,  ledica  h^aphyrw^ 
or  odopAoTM.  The  custom  is  described  by  Ludan,  Cynic,  722; 
Senec  Ep*  31:  iwrha  9ervorum  leeticam  per  itinera  wrhana  ae 
peregrina  parianiium*  For  other  passages,  see  Tit.  Popma,  de  Op» 
Serv,  in  Pol.  Thei,  iii.  1366;  oomp.  Lips.  Ekd.  I  19;  Bdttig.  Sab. 
iL  202.  Before  the  lectioa  went  anteamMonei,  in  order  to  clear  a 
road  throng^  a  crowd.  These  were  properly  some  of  the  class  of 
poor  clients,  and  not  slaves.  They  did  not  always  confine  them- 
selves to  the  customary  words,  Bftfp  locum  domino  meo,  but  occa- 
sioiially  made  room  with  their  elbows  and  hands,  as  related  by 
Martial  (iii.  46),  who,  in  order  to  escape  pa^nng  continually  the 
opera  toguta,  offers  to  his  rex  his  freedman,  who  might  even  serve 

II  ledicariua  or  anteain&ulo.  This  led  sometimes  to  disagreeable 
collisions.  Pliny  relates  {Ep.  iii.  14) :  Eqins  Romanui  a  $ervo  ejus 
(Largii  Macp(loni8),  ui  ironsifnm  daret,  manu  leinter  admo7n'tu.<i 
convertit  ae,  7<'  C  scrrnniy  a  quo  erat  Uictus,  aed  ipsum  Macrdoiii  in  fam 
yravit^r  pohita  jiercAis^'ty  vf  po'tit?  conn'Jfrd.  Thii>i  thoy  went  in  the 
city,  but  on  a  journey  the  escort  was  much  greater.  The  use  of 
mnner?*  or  outriders  is  not  peculiar  to  modem  times;  the  Eonians 
al?»owore  fond  of  tliis  specii^s  of  display,  at  Ica^t  as  early  as  tho  fir>t 
century  after  Christ,  and  the  ruraorcs,  and  yiaNiiUt,  who  run  and 
rode  in  advance  of  the  rheda  or  carruca,  are  frequently  mentioujud. 
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Thus  Seneca  {Ep,  87)  says:  0  quam  cuperem  iUi  (Catoni)  nunc 
occurrert  aUgwem  ex  Am  TrossuHa  in  via  diintihus,  curtorea  et  Numi* 
da$  ct  muUtim  ante  se  pulveria  agenkm!  Sen.  JEjp*  126 :  Omnes  jom  • 
nc  peregrinanturt  ui  illos  Numidurum  prcecurrat  equitaiutt  ut  agmen 
cursorum  antecedat.  Suet.  Ner.  30 ;  Tit.  9.  Martial  (iii.  47)  Bays  of 
one  who  takes  with  him  from  the  city  into  the  country  the  produc- 
tions of  the  countn*:  Nec  feriaiits  ibat  ante  tarrucamj  Sed  tuta 
/ueno  cursor  oi'a  portahii,  aud  of  himself  (xii.  21),  Non  rtrfor  Lyhki 
niger  caballi,  Sitrnnetus  neqiie  cursor  nuiecedit.  Such  liixiii  v,  how- 
ever, was  unheard  ot  hi  the  times  of  the  Republic  ;  for  nothing  can 
bo  infon*ed  from  th©  tLLrnrativf  ^^pcet^'h  of  Cicero,  Verr.  v.  41.  Still 
something'  like  it  is  mentioned,  Cie.  de  Bep.  i.  12  :  P>fn-  ituntian't 
vtnire  ad  eum  Lolium  ;  this  was  a  sluTe  sent  ou  beiore  to  announce 
his  arrival. 

"We  must  here  make  mention  of  the  cnpsarii,  which  has  a  variety 
of  signitii  ations.  as  m/wja  itself  iii  alno  used  in  divers  senses. 
I.  They  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  bathers,  and  place<l  them 
in  the  capsii,  as  thieying  wa^  nowhere  more  preralent  tliun  at  the 
bath.  S<'0  the  commentators  on  Petnjn.  HO,  Burrn.  II.  The 
sluv  uri  w  ho  followed  the  children  to  school,  and  carried  in  a  capsu 
the  articles  required  there.  Juven.  x.  117:  Quern  sequitur  custoa 
augmtat  vemtUa  capwe.  They  are  mentioned  frequently  in  connec- 
tion intli  the  pndagogi.  Saet.  Ner.  96:  Omitet  pumhrn  turn 
posdagogis  d  0ifp$wHi$  wn»  prandio  neoa^M,  IH.  Tbe  slaves  -who 
csniecl  after  their  maston  the  scrtntwrn  (oapsa,  Cie.  IHv,  in  Cdbc. 
16),  in  whioh  sense  they  were  peihaps  eqniTslent  to  the  tcrimarii, 
of  whom  mention  is  so  frequently  made  in  inscriptions;  although 
under  this  appellation  may  also  be  nndentood  those  'vrbo  were 
auitodei  ierifUorum* 

The  (tdvtrtikrtt  were  not  a  partionlar  dass  of  slaTee.  The  master 
on  aniTing  at  his  destination,  for  instanoe  at  the  honse  of  another, 
dismiased  the  peiUeqm,  with  orders  to  return  and  escort  him  bade. 
There  h  a  dear  passsge  in  Plant*  McddL  i  4, 1,  where  Csllida- 
matas  Tints  Fhildadies,  and  says  to  the  slaves  who  had  aocompa* 
nied  him,  Adwunmn  veniri  viihi  ad  Philchehdem  volo  tempori; 
henoe,  Phaniscus  (who  is  on  this  account  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logae  of  the  characters  by  the  name  of  adverntoTt  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere)  says,  iv.  1,  24  ;  Xitnc  eo  advoraum  hero  exjAurimi$ 
servu.  Comp*  MerwBch.  ii.  3,  82 ;  Ter.  J  dr.  L  1,  2.  There  appears 
to  be  no  more  mention  of  the  custom  after  Terence ;  but»  in  later 
times,  the  slaves  were  retained  in  the  house  of  the  acquaintance, 
particularly  at  the  ceetut,  when  they  took  charge  of  their  master's 
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clotkes  and  solerr,  and  ^^tood  behind  him.  Hence  the  expression,  • 
pedibua  putri.   The  custom  is  clear ;  Martial,  xiL  88, — 

Bis  Cotta  soleas  pcr(!itlissc  se  questns, 
Dam  n^Ugentem  dudt  ad  pedes  rernam, 

and  other  passages;  and  Seneca,  Bene/,  m.  26,  27,  whm  two 
ixifltances  are  to  be  found :  first,  that  of  Panlna,  who  maUUm  aduno' 
venU  tho  head  of  Tiberius,  which  he  wore  as  a  cameo  in  a  ring. 
This  was  a  eofficient  offence  for  the  veatigcUor  Maio  to  found  an 
accusation  on ;  but  the  slave  of  Paulus  had  perceived  his  intent* 
and  drew  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  his  master  {eervm  efuSy  ctti 
\tedfhanfur  inndiiB^  ei  ehrio  annulum  ertraxif) ;  and  secondly,  the 
ease  of  a  vir  ordijiis  ^nLaUyrii,  who  had  8jx)ken  against  Augostus; 
Ut  primum  dUaxxt,  s<'rvm  qui  ooenanU  od  jpedM  tteterai,  naimU,  fum 
inter  ox'yt'nn  el>riu8  dixisset. 

We  cannot  infer  from  Cic.  in  Pis,  9,  wlifre  tlie  name  ooours, 
that  they  had  regular  latemarii ;  but  it  i,i  evident  that  slaTes  pre- 
ceded them  with  torches  or  lantemB  as  t}ioy  went  home.  See  ^'al. 
Max.  vi.  8,  1 ;  Juven.  iii.  285;  Fetron.  79;  8uet.  Aug,  29 :  ikrvum 
prceluctntem, 

Wc  hare  still  to  mention  as  slaves,  used  out  of  d<K)r8,  the  salu- 
tvi^rii/i  jjireri  of  Plant.  jLuL  iii.  5,  26,  or  nuncii,  renuncii,  Plaut. 
I'nii.  ii.  1,  22,  something  like  eirand-boys;  and  the  tabeUarii,  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  in  the  account  of  The  Lffter. 

The  111  Hues  of  the  remaining  vulgares,  who  Lad  fixed  household 
occu]>alions,  either  explain  their  own  meaning,  or  will  partly  be 
described  in  the  account  of  the  various  parts  of  the  household  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  these  were  all  those  who  provided 
fbr  the  wants  of  the  table,  as  putore$,  dukiariit  coqui,  fartorea, 
flaemiani,  %ndmiimi^  with  the  inMMireAa,  Mrwchru,  carpiom 
and  tdstoftit  a  ^crfAe,  or  a  poHmSt  and  so  on;  or  Ibr  dothes  and 
oRtaments,  as  vMtriit  vuUJteif  pcuudanif  u  vette,  and  ad  veaiem, 
also  vMtpiei,  vuHpUeit  ub  omammiiU9t  auiodm  OMfh  omatrioett  toa- 
mete,  Unmm,  cin^fiaiut^  ad  ungumUaf  and  othen.  These  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  proper  place* 

It  is  difficult  to  sa^  what  diflBBrenoe,  if  any,  Vbm  was  between 
the  daae  of  Y  nlgares  and  the 

MEDIASTINL 

Ix  tlie  fragment  of  Ulpian,  quoted  before,  they  are  connected 
with  the  vulgares  by  a  vcZ,  and  not  opposed  to  them  by  an  an;  and 
the  question  is,  how  far  they  were  different  from  t^em.   They  occur 
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most  firoquontly  in  the  fiunilia  mstica.  Oic.  Cbl.  ii.  3»  easercitm  col' 
hdui  ex  ruttidB  mediaiUni$;  Golum.  ii.  IS,  pme  ajram  ducmUyrum 
jugmm  tubigi  duohujugii  hown,  Midtmque  buhulcis  et  BtxjnudiM- 
iini$;  id.  i  9,  tiparandi  nmi  v%mtore$  ab  araioribu$,  iigue  a  mediiu- 
tim$i  But  are  also  to  be  foiind  in  the  fiunilia  iirbana.  ThiuHoiace 
(J^»«f.  i  14, 14}  says  to  liie  TilHcus,  vho  was  finmerly  a  medias- 
tiniis  iu  the  dty, — 

Tn  mediaitimw  taeita  piece  ntra  petobM: 
Nunc  uibem  et  ludot  et  balnea  tOIiciu  opCaa 

IHg,  Tii.  7,  6,  and  iy.  9,  1,  where  he  says,  Oceterum  H  qui$  opera 
iMdioMtint /unyitur,  non  ctmHnetur  (edicto),  ut  ptUa  aMariit/oeani 
e<  hi$  nmiU$.  'Whence  it  uppean  that  ifiediantiTii  ware  yulgaros, 
but  of  tiie  lower  daae,  who  were  used  for  all  aorts  of  common  work, 
in  the  rostica  as  day-labourers,  in  the  iirbana  as  inferior  honse^ 
Blades.  They  also  aj^iear  to  be  alluded  to  in  Cic  i^ir.  t.  2,  Sed  td 
infamilia  qui  tradant  iifa,  tergtuU,  qm  ungtuUf  qui  verruni^  qui 
tpargunt,  non  honetfiatimum  locum  urvitiUia  tenent,  etc.  The  ety- 
mology giyen  by  Acro^  and  the  Scholiast  of  Croquius,  on  Hor. 
Epist,  i.  14, 14,  qui  in  medio  etat  ad  quasvio  tmperato  |»raftf«,  appears 
not  unsuitable,  if  not  correct ;  w  liile  the  second  etymology,  in  media 
urhe  (avrft)  trivenfef,  is  absurd.  Priscian  confines  the  name  to  the 
bahieatcree  who,  as  being  of  the  lowest  class  of  elaves,  might  possibly 
have  belonged  to  them.  Nonius,  ii.  573,  more  oonectly  observes 
that  they  are  cedium  qiioque  minietri, 
Tb»  last  class  of  slaves  that  remain  to  be  described  are  the 

QUALES-aUALES, 

who  appear  to  be  mentioned  under  this  name  only  in  the  passage  of 
TTlpian,  before  quoted:  Utrum  ordinariu$-Hm  vuigarie  vel  tnetftos- 
tinw—an  qualie^qualie.  It  was  either  any  slays  one  pleased,  since 
tiiere  could  scarcely  be  a  dass  lower  than  the  mediastini,  or  it  was 
a  kind  of  penal  class,  qualiqtuUi  conditione  viventes,  hut  did  not  in- 
clude those  who  were  compelled  to  labour  as  vincH,  eompediti,  in  the 
ptflrnue,  lapiddincey  ergcutula,  or  ruri;  for  these  are  named  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  the  eryastula  are  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
fomily.  Appul.  Apol.  504:  Qmndecim  liberi  homines  populue  est ;  tot- 
idem  servi  famUia ;  totidem  vindi  ergtuttUwn,  Comp.  Lips.  £L  ii.  16. 

Chief  among:  the  ancilkB  or  serves  are  the  omatrices,  vrho  were 
employed  about  the  aj^parel  or  ornaments,  or  in  the  toilette  of  their 
mistress;  but  their  peciiliar  services  will  be  explained  in  the  Excui-sus 
on  Tho  Fetnole  Drete,  and  Bottiger  has  already  gone  deej  into  the 
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subject.  "Wo  must  jiist  observe,  however,  in  contradiction  to  his 
statement,  that  neither  the  coameice  (i.  22),  nor  the  cinijloim  (i.  144), 
were  female  slayes*  Ck>mp.  Heiudorf.  ad  Horat,  Sai,  L  2,  98* 

POSITION  AND  TBEATMENT  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  waj'  in  which  the  Greeks  treated  their  shiver  was  far  more 
hu:iiauo  than  among  the  Komans.  The  general  notion  of  the 
ancients  respecting  sLives  was,  that  they  were  entirely  the  property 
of  their  masters,  who  might  make  any  use  they  thought  fit  of  them, 
dispose  of  them  according  to  their  pleasure,  and,  if  they  chose,  kill 
them.  But,  m  Ghreeoe,  thoogli  the  dare  had  no  political  rights,  jet 
hiB  master  respected  }ub  rights  as  a  man.  So  that  Qai.  Iru^  L  52 
{apud  cmnet  perceque  gente$  animadverUn  ptntumui,  dominu  t»  tervw 
ffitcg  necUpie  potestafem  eite,  €t  quodeunque  per  $ervwn  aequiritur,  id 
domino  acquiriiur),  is  not  true  of  Athens,  where  the  master  could 
not  IdU  his  slaTS.  Antiph.  do  Coedo  Herod,  p.  727*  In  &ct»  lie  was 
prorented  firam  acts  of  arbitrary  cruelty,  hy  hdng  compelled  in  such 
cases  to  sell  the  slaTO.  See  Becker's  CharideBt  translated  by  Met- 
calfe, p.  277«  But  at  Borne  the  case  was  diflbreut.  Throughout 
the  Bepublic,  and,  with  liaw  exoeptions,  up  to  the  times  of  the 
Antonines,  the  master  held  absolute  control  over  his  slave.  He 
could  practise  the  most  cruel  barbarities  on  him  or  even  kill  him, 
with  impimity.  So  that  slayes  were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
pieces  of  goods,  and  tyrannical  masters  had  serious  doubts  whether 
they  should  be  considered  as  human  beings  at  all.  The  conflict 
between  more  rational  views  and  this  ^jfiannical  arbitrariness  is 
well  described  by  JuTenal,  tL  218,  seq. 

Pone  crncem  wrvo. — Meruit  quo  crimino  semis 
SuppHcium?  quia  testis  adCsSt?  qtiis  detiiHt  ?  audi, 
Nulla  unqtiam  dc  mnrte  hominis  cunctatio  Iow^a  eat. 
0  demciia!  iu  scrvus  liomoest?  nil  feccrit,  esto; 
Hoc  volo  ;  sic  jubeo  ;  sit  pro  ratioiic  voluntas. 

Not  les??  si^ifieant  is  the  assurance  of  Trimalchio  (hini<*'lt'  a 
slave)  to  hia  guost^s,  in  Petron.  71 :  Amid,  d  scrvi  h</mine3  sunt,  et 
ceque  unum  ladein  liherunt.  And  althouprh  the  slave  in  immediate 
attendance  on  tho  master  is  called  his  /jomo,  as  in  Cic  p.  Qainct,  19, 
and  often  in  Plautus,  still  this  has  nothing  to  do  wali  his  rights  as 
a  man.  When  fliOTefore  Sen.  de  Clenu  i.  18,  says,  cum  in  servum 
omnia  liceanty  e»t  aliquid^  quod  in  hondnoni  Ueoro  commune  Jus  vetet ; 
this  is  an  appeal  to  reason  and  feeling,  but  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  relation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  later 
times  first  created  bylaws  protecting  the  slave.  Maerob.  Sat.  i.  11. 
No  doubt  this  stem  right  was  exercised  diflPerently  at  different 
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times  and  in  diffei^nt  familise;  and  its  eoverity  alleviated  both 
by  conscieiitioua  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  by  the 
usefulness  of  the  slave ;  but  it  gave  the  hard  master  an  opportunity 
of  being  cruel  willi  iiupuuity.  Hence  the  Jescx-iption  of  Petrus 
Chrysologns,  Serm.  141,  is  certainly  true:  Quidquid  dominm  in~ 
dehitty  iracundty  lihetu^  nolens^  oblituSf  cogitanSt  sciem,  nescim  circu 
t&rvwn  feoerit^  Judicium^  Justitiaf  lex  e»t.  Altogether,  the  position 
of  the  Boman  slave  WBM  &r  harder  ttiaa  that  of  the  Greek ;  and 
the  reserve  of  the  Boman  ohatacter  effectually  prevented  all  ap- 
proodi  to  ikmiliaxiiy  betwMU  mMter  and  dsve.  PhrtMroh  (ife  Gar- 
Tfd,  IS,  iii.)  chanusfceiriflticaUy  observes  of  PSflo*8  diftTe:  OVtmc  ph^ 
*P«|MnrKuc  o^rijc*     &  31  'Arm^  iptX        h9wtrp  «mi«Ta»v,  l^*  oZc 

ytyhamv  hMntf,  In  mote  andent  times,  when  the  whole 
fiunily,  whioh  consisted  only  of  a  few  honso  slaves,  liTed  in  eloeer 
bonds  of  union,  more  intimate  funilianty  ^  arise  in  spite  of 
the  mu^B  power.  The  whole  fiunily  ate  in  oommon*  Hut. 

81.  Still  the  daTes  never  recUned  in  oampany  wifli  the  rest  at 
table;  but  there  were  mibHSiat  benches,  plaoed  at  the  foot  of  tiie 
/666',  upon  whioh  they  sat  with  the  ohildzen  and  persons  of  lower 
degree.  The  parasites  also  contented  tiiemseLTes  with  this  place, 

Plaut.  Capt.  iii.  1,  11 :  Nil  morantur  Jam  Laronas  imi  9ub$dHi  virot 
FloffipaHdae.  Plaut.  8iieh.  iii.  32 :  Haud  jtoahUo  equidem  me  in  hoto 
WKvmbere,  8ei$  ta  me  esse  imi  suhsdlii  virum.  Comp.  v.  4,  21. 
Hence  also  Terence  at  the  table  of  Csecilius,  Vit.  Tereat, :  Ad  ooBnan* 
tern  cum  venitsd^  diehu  est  initium  quidem/abulce,  quod  ertU  eoalemf)- 
Uan  vestitUt  subsellio  Juxta  lectuium  residens  legiu^;  poti  paueos  vera 
versus  intfitatus  ut  acntmherct,  cctnasse  una.  There  too  sat  the  chil- 
dren of  Claudius  at  the  imperial  table,  Suet.  Chuid.  32 :  Adhibebat 
omni  emi<E  et  liberos  suos  cum  jmeris  jmeUx^que  v<*lnUhn9^  qui  more 
veieri  ad  fulcra  lectorum  sedentas  vtsceraUur,  The  suhsdlia  are  dis- 
tinctly assigned  as  places  for  the  slaves  by  Sen.  de  Tmnquill.  ii.  15  : 
accijnet  miiwn.'^  contumelxam ,  si  i)i  comnvio  ret/is  r^cumbere  infra 
meusamy  veact'^^/  min  servis  Kjnomutiom  officia  surlitis  Jubebitur.  But 
this  privilege  was  suon  taken  away,  and  the  slave  was  not  allowed 
to  take  his  meals  witli  liis  master,  but  received  a  cei-biin  allowance 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  ot  i  nd,  either  moutkly  {jncnst run),  or 
daily  [diaria  cilMiria);  this  allowuace  wa:*  called  dcmf:nsum.  Douat, 
ad  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1,  9:  Strvi  quaternos  modios  accipitbant  frumenti 
in  inensf  in,  d  id  demensum  dicebatur.  Sen.  Ep.  80,  nevertheless  siiys, 
servus  tst^  quinque  modios  accipit.  But  he  speaks  of  players;  and 
Donatus  no  doubt  follows  the  rule  laid  down  by  Cato,  who  only 
treats  of  the  familia  rostica.  The  slaves  of  the  faioilia  urbana  Hvec* 
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better.  Cato,  B.  R.  56,  fixes  the  allowance,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  8lave*8  labours,  at  from  four  to  five  modii  of  wheat  per  month; 
wine  ad  libitum  just  after  tho  vintage,  in  the  fourth  month,  1  hemina 
per  diem  =  2^  confpi ;  in  tho  fifth  to  the  eighth  month,  1  sext.  =s  o 
cong. ;  in  the  ninth  to  tho  twelfth,  3  hein.  —  1  nmphora,  nearly.  At 
the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,  1  conr}.  to  each.  Oil,  1  »ert.  ;  salt,  1 
moiI.  por  month;  besides  fi^^,  olives,  haloc,  and  vinegar.  We  collect 
from  Pkut.  Stick,  i.  2, 2,  that  thi^  allowanoe  was  given  out  monthly : 

Vos  merainistis  qnot  calendis  petere  demensnm  cibum ; 
Qui  miniH  iMiiU]USti%  quod  o|Hit  iit  facto  fncere  in  ledibus  ? 

The  joke  of  the  sycophant,  wlio  pretended  he  had  been  in  Olym- 
pOB,  alludes  to  tbis.  Fkut.  Trin.  it,  2,  202 : 

Chabm.  BIkh  ia  ekiam  vidiid  Jorem  f 

Sto.       Alii  dii  iiM  ad  viUam  aiebant  tenrU  depfomtam  oilram. 

An  imtanoe  ooonis  la  tibe  Mottell,  (i.  1,  69],  otf  not  only  tbe  de» 
mamsm  iaat  the  ftmilia  matioa,  hut  even  the  fodder  for  tiie  eatOe, 
being  obtained  from  the  oity.  JBrwm  dakurine  mH§,  Mm  quod 
/tram  f  DaU  of,  w  mm  ut.  To  this  Trmo  replies^  JBrvem  Hbi 
aJipns  eroi/axo  ad  vUlamferai,  That  a  daily  dietribstion  mm  not 
uniisuaU  ie  clear  from  Hbo  exproorion  diaria.  Mart.  ad.  106:  AieK 
diaria  potemU,   Bxa.  Epi$i.lH,40;  8at.l$,9J: 

•  •  •  fiogabat 

Deniqae  cur  uaqwun  fu^^isset,  coi  ntU  una 
Psnii  libra  loret»  gracili  sis  tanu|Qe  ptuiUe. 

whenoe  we  eee  that  bad  diet  often  oanaed  aiaves  to  abeoond.  The 
skTO  Ukewiae  reoeiTed  cIotheB»  tunica  and  mgum^  bat  he  had  to  give 
up  those  he  had  east  off ;  for  ahoes  he  xeoeiTed  seiiljmiaie. 

If  the  alare  oonld  manage  to  spare  anytiiing  out  of  this  allow- 
anoOi  he  might  thus  acquire  a  little  property,  to  whidi,  it  seems,  his 
master  could  lay  no  claim*  Indeed  the  principle,  quodcunque  per 
•erwm  aegmritvr  id  domiM  aeguiriiur^  was  not  strictly  adliorc^l  to» 
and  the  sUtc  could  thus  earn  ApeetUiumf  by  means  of  which  he  often 
purchased  his  freedom.   This  is  dear  from  Terenl  PAom.  i  1,  9 : 

Quod  ille  unciatiia  viz  ds  toMBio  suo, 

Suum  defraudun.s  peninm,  comparsit  miser, 
Id  ilia  universuni  uUripict^  baud  existumanB, 

Quail  to  labore  paitum. 

be^^ides  which  the  similar  possji^^e,  Senoc.  Ep.  80:  Pectilium  smun 
quod  comjxiraverunt  venire  fro  fiduto,  pro  capite  numerant.  Of  crmrso 
the  slave  mi«?bt  acquire  property  by  other  means.  In  riautus,  tho 
master  lays  no  c  laim  to  what  the  slaves  may  havo  fouiKl,  or  ]>r«»- 
tended  to  have  found,  a**  in  tho  Rud<  ns  and  tiio  Atdulni  ia^  and  with 
which  the  slavo  wishes  to  purchase  his  freedom.    There  were 
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often  very  rich  slaves.    See  Senec.  de  Ben^,  iiL  26,  and  Petron. 
in  the  house  of  Trimalchio,   Flin.  xxx.  10* 

The  names  of  slaves  \rere  partly  borrowed  from  tiieir  native 
country,  as  Phryx,  Greta,  Paphlago,  Cappadox ;  or,  "v^-ith  cruel  irony, 
from  ancient  heroes  and  kings,  as  Jason,  Achilles,  Priamns,  Midas, 
Crccsus,  Castor,  Polhix,  Lucifer,  Hespcnis,  Ptolemy,  I'liarnaces, 
SemirumiH,  Ar.sinoo,  <fcc.  They  seldom  bore  tlie  niiines  ot"  jilant^^, 
flowers,  herbs,  and  stones,  asximiantus.  Sardonyx,  ()r«ll.  J  user. 
2782.  There  was  no  difference  betwoou  the  dress  (»1  the  i^hive  itnd 
that  of  the  humble  freeman.  Sen.  (h'  CUm.  i.  21  ;  Dii  ia  est  alt- 
qnin>'fu  insenatu  sentt  uti".  "f  scrv-i  a  lib'  ri8  riiltii^  distiuyin  ret :  dcindc 
apl>nruit^  quantum  pi  ri>:uiarn.  inuHUitrtt,  si  S'  rri  nostri  numerart  iion 
OfpiasenL  Lampr.  Sev.  Alex.  27.  Tacit.  {Ann,  xiii.  25)  sayw,  vede 
serviliy  but  this  only  means  coarse  clothing',  such  as  is  ^v()rn  by  bluvcs 
and  humble  persons  generally.  The  chit  f  ])(ji  tion  of  it  was  the 
tunica,  for  the  working  classes  could  make  no  use  of  the  togti. 
Hence,  in  Dial,  de  Cam.  corr.  Eloq.  7,  tanimius  populus  is  identical 
in  moaning  with  vulgus.  So  llor.  Epist,  i,  7,  GJ,  tunicato  jiopello. 
The  timica  of  the  lower  orders  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
higher  classes,  perhaps  shorter,  that  it  niight  not  be  in  their  way 
lit  work  {tdohium)^  This  opinion  is  m  novise  inyaHdated  by  the 
Sohol.  ad  Juv,  i.  3 ;  fox  the  reading  there  is  doubtful.  Ooncemiug 
the  livery  of  the  litter-bearers,  see  Excursus  L  Sc.  4. 

Harxiage  was  certainly  practised  among  slaTes,  but  it  was  only  a 
natural  right,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  marriage  of  free  per- 
sons. Hence  the  term  applied  to  it  was  eoniubeminm,  not  VMXlrimo^ 
mum,  and  the  married  pair  were  called  coniuhemaUa,  Orell.  2807. 
The  slave's  wife  was  also  called  OrelL  278S.  The  master 

alone  decided  which  slaves  should  cohabit  with  each  other,  Col*  i 
8:  Qualieunque  villiw  contubernali$mulier  am  It  was  to 

his  interest  to  see  that  tiliey  had  a  mutual  inclination  for  each  other, 
Yarr.  M.  i?.  L  17 :  Danda  opera  ut  («em)  ktibeant  eonjunctas  con- 
servoBi  e  qwhtu  haheant  filios:  eo  enim  Jiunt  firmiores  et  conjunct iorts 
fundo;  not  to  mention  the  profit  he  derived  from  the  birth  of 
oeifue.  The  elder  Cato  made  his  slav^  pay  so  much  for  being 
allowed  to  cohabit  with  a  female  slave,  Pint.  Cat.  MaJ.  21.  Some- 
times chance  may  have  brought  contubernales  together,  Orell. 
Inscr.  2834;  Petron.  5(3;  Plant.  Cai.  prol.  66 — 74.  The  contu- 
bemales  are  often  mentioned  in  inscription??.  See  Cnmpana,  di  due 
Sepolcrif  Rom.  1841  ;  and  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12:  Contubernales  qfwqiie 
tervorum^  i.  e.  uxores  d  nofo^  inatructo /undo  wnfinfri,  t'erum  eat. 

The  punishments  lor  tht;  olfences  of  slaves  were  very  mimorous, 
and  became  more  severe  from  the  increase  in  their  nirn^^'!  '^.  and 
the  greats  dithculty  in  supermttinding  them,  as  they  became  more 
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and  more  straiiirors  to  the  master.  Both  Greeks  ami  Rom;in3  ai^rtvd 
iu  iiitUctiii^  corporal  punishment  on  slaves,  in  contratlktiiiction  t(j 
the  treatment  of  freemen.  Hence  in  a  qiuxstiOf  they  were  always 
put  to  the  t/)rture.  The  gi  out  huixUhip  lay  in  the  ma.«!ter  being  al- 
lowed to  puiiish  hi.s  .Slaves,  just  at  his  own  caprice.  WoshuiUlcr  to 
read  the  accouut.^  of  the  treatment  they  received,  often  for  very 
tiivial  misidemeanours  ;  buL  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  tliey 
had  become  systematically  demoralLzed  and  vitiated  for  a  course  of 
several  centuiies,  and  that  they  composed  a  ckiiSd  far  superior  iu 
number  to  the  freemen,  of  excessive  cumiing  and  audacity,  and  could 
only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  most  extreme  severity.  Tacit,  Ann, 
xiT*  41,  The  milder  pimiehments  were,  degrading  oat  of  the  fiunilia 
urboiuk  into  the  nistica,  and  into  the  trgoMumt  where  fhey  often 
had  to  work  eaknaii  tt  eompeditu   Plaut.  Mat,  i.  1,  17 : 

Augebis  ruri  numerum,  genus  ferrutilc 

Geta  says,  Terent.  Phortn.  ii.  1,  17,  -^-ith  comic  resignation: 

0  rh.i-dria,  incredibilu  qtiantum  herum  aiiteco  efij-imtia. 
Meditata  niihi  sunt  oiuiiiii  nit/.i  iiiconitiio  l  i,  hcrus  si  redicrit  : 
Molcuduai  Cat  in  pistriiio,  vapulunduiu,  habendum  compedes, 
Opus  ran  faciondum,  horam  nihil  qiiidqnam  accidct  an^o  novum. 

TliP^p  were  the  viucfi  coinjftde  J'ouMjrcs,  so  often  mentioned,  e.  g;. 
Uvid.  Triat.  iv.  1.  5  ;  Tib.  ii.  6,  25.  They  composed  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  family,  viz.  the  ergastulum.  Col.  i.  8,  16:  Ei-'inntu- 
lum  mancipia.  vinda  compedihm,  Juv.  viii.  180.  Those  who  might 
be  disposed  to  run  away  were  thus  seeui*ed;  whence  the  room  waa 
under  ground,  Colum.  i.  (i,  3.  These  were  forbidden  under  the 
emperor?*,  Spart.  Iladr.  18,  but  were  never  quite  suppressed.  The 
reason  why  these  compediti,  according  to  Cato's  rules,  were  better 
fed,  was  because  they  had  harder  work,  and  could  not  procure  for 
themselTee  an}'thing  extra.  Hence  they  had  bread,  the  others 
^riieat.  The  compm  was  either  a  block  of  wood  fiutoned  to  the  leg 
by  a  chain,  or,  more  commonly,  regular  leg-irons.  Henoe  the  pro- 
^rarb:  Compedes,  quaa  ip^e  fecit,  ipsits  ut  gestet  faber*  An  iron  collar, 
eoUare  (like  the  Greek  «Xm^),  and  manadee,  maaUca,  were  often 
used,  Lucit  in  Non,  L  162 :  Cam  manicU,  eatulo,  coUarique  at  fugi- 
iimm  deportem.  Plant.  Capt,  ii.  2,  107.  Hence  in  Trin.  It.  3,  14, 
«  ibr  oeulier^pidm  read  coUwnpidtE,  The  catultu  mentioned  by  Lnd- 
lias  was  also  a 'fetter,  derived  probably  from  ctxkna,  and  containing 
a  play  on  the  word  eanU,  Plant,  Cum*  y.  3, 13 : 

BdicataiD  te  hodie  faciam,  cam  csteUo  ut  aeeabeB ; 
Fenso  ego  dico. 

And  eyen  cani$  came  to  be  need  iu  the  same  sonse : 
Tit  qiddem  hodi»  eanem  et  fiiream  ferw. 
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PauL  p.  45 :  CoMttt,  genut  ptoddam  vineuU,  qui  inMUmeanii  ap^ 
pellatur.  Beating  was  frequent,  at  one  tune  irifh  fittiet,  or  vir^ 
(tUmem),  ham/acere  aHquem  uimem^  Plant.  ^M*n.  iL  2,  96,  uUfU* 
triba,  Fer9*  iL  4, 7,  tUmorumAckerun$  (L  e.  in  cvyne  tergo  moriun- 
tor  nlmen) ;  AmpK  iv.  2, 9;  or  with  fom :  Kenoe  in  Plautus  regular 
lorarH:  also v/iXkhahmm, Hor.  ^jpicf*  iL 2, 15.  Heaoelibanns,  Plant. 

pnniahment  liad  generally  to  peifiDnn  some  hard  labonr :  /mtitu^ 
dine§,  fwrkrepinaa  imukUf  ubi  vivoB  h€mine$  mortot  incurmnt  Uive$, 
Henoe  aioee  the  nidknamee  verhero,  or  verhereum  capuL  i%r».  ii.  2, 
2,  verbena  siahui ;  Oapi*  T.  1, 31 ;  PsmuL  iy.  1, 7 ;  and  the  yery  com* 
mon  one  mauHgia,  This  punishment  was  of  soeh  every-day  occur* 
rencOy  that  many  did  not  fear  it,  and  eyeu  joked  at  it.  Thus' 
ChxyBalus  says,  BacehuL  iL  9,  131,  m  Ulo  mai  virgm  ruri,  at  mihi 
est  Urgum  domi.  So  labanus,  Atin*  iL  2, 53 : 

Habeo  opmor  familisTein  tflrgnm,  ns  qunrtm  fiirif. 
This  vMm  and  JirmUudo  ammi  is  yery  humorously  described, 
Atin»  iiL  2,  3 ;  where  a  multitude  of  other  punishments  are  enu- 
merated : 

Sespolarom  contidentia,  nrtute  ulnuNram  Q)  frati, 

Advorsarn  stimulos,  laminas,  crucesque  compedesqae, 
Nervos,  catenas,  career*'*,  niimfllas,  pcdira?,  l)nia4^ 
Indoctoresque  accrrinios,  gnarosquo  no^tii  tn^-i. 

Plautiis  malios  us  ncquainkKl  with  sl;ire-lif«»  on  every  side. 

Anothor  pm  ii  -hment  was  hanj^ng  up  by  tlie  hands  ■^'ith  weights 
attached  to  the  Itt  t,  while  at  the  Hame  time  they  rect'ivod  blows, 
Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2,  31.  Kfiico  tVoqueutly y>e«(Z«?rcand  ferire penden- 
tein^  Trin.  ii.  1,  19;  Most.  v.  2,  45;  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4,  42, 

The  more  severe  punishments  were  branding,  executed  upon 
fuijitivi  fnrefi.  Letters  were  burnt  in  on  the  forehead,  to 
mark  the  crime,  and  those  who  wero  thus  branded  were  termed 
literati.  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  0,  49,  and  perhaps  alluded  to  also  in  A  ul.  ii. 
4,  46 ;  trium  literarum  hcmo  (either  /ur,  or  one  branded  several 
times)  or  stigmosif  Petr.  109  ;  stigmata  is  the  proper  expression  for 
these  note.  Also  notaiif  irucripti.  Mart.  yxii.  75,  2  ;  Senec.  de  Ira^ 
iiL  3 ;  PHn.  xyiiL  8, 4.  Whether  this  mark  was  a  single  F,  or  moto 
letters,  is  doubtful ;  nothing  can  be  decided  from  Petronius,  103. 
The  latter  appears  more  probable,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  no 
distinction  between /ur  and  /ugiHvut,  although  it  is  true  that  Cic. 
p.  iZofc.  Am.  20,  eays  of  the  mark  for  the  calumntaUnrB :  literam 
illam,  tm  vo9  wqtte  eo  inimiH  €$H$,  eHam  omna  attendoB  oderitU^ 
Ua  vehmmikir  ad  eapui  afigent,  etc  The  afigmala  remained  yistble 
for  life,  and  many  who  afterwards  became  £ree  and  rich  tried  to 
hide  tiiem  with  plasters,  «p2emM,  Mart.  ii.  29.  Martial  mentions  a 
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doctor,  Eros,  who  kaew  hofw  to  efihce  tbe  tiaees  of  former  branding, 
X.  56,  6. 

A  very  fireqiicnt  punishment  was  carrj'ing  the  /urea,  but  in  earlier 
times  it  was  only  meant  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  Donatus  ad  Ter. 
Andr,  iii.  5,  12  :  IgnomiuicH  nvujis  qnnm  srtppltcii  mma,  Plut.  Cor. 
24.  The /V/rca  was  much  of  the  fonn  of  a  V,  and  was  placed  over 
the  hack  of  the  neck  upon  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  hands  were 
bound  fast  to  their  thighs.  Plantus  {Can.  ii.  6,  37):  Tu  fjin'<lr,n 
hniie  cnnem  et  fur  cam  far  as.  Corporal  punishment  in  chains  was 
B  far  severer  punishment.  Plant.  Jfosf.  i.  1,  53;  Liv.  ii.  36:  sub 
ftirra  rirmm.  The  furca  was  also  a])]>li'  *1  to  slaves  who  were  about 
to  be  crucified.  Patihulum  often  means  the  isume  as  /area  ;  though 
literally  it  was  the  transverse  beam  of  the  cross.  Sen.  J-J/).  101 : 
patihuio  pendere  dtstridum.  Plant.  Mil.  u,  4,  7  :  Credo  tihi  esse 
eundum  a<:tutum  extra porUtm  dispessia  manihtta paiibtUumcum  hahebia, 
Mottell,  i.  1, 52  :  Ita  U /imibunt  pa^bukUwn  per  viaa  Himulit.  Car~ 
ni/iee»  unat  Mibid  iad  beat  or  gottdad  tiie  oidprit.  The  words 
exfro  pcriaim  $a  Flmt  niar  to  ike  enstom  of  tnffioting  all  suppKda 
outside  of  the  dtf.  It  mm  not  the  legendary  pofia  Metia,  tkft 
reading  of  some  in  Plant.  Oa$*  li.  6,  2,  and  Aettd.  i  3,  97 ;  bat  the 
porta  BaquUma,  ootnde  of  which,  on  the  Campus  EtjuUinm^  was 
the  place  of  ezeoati<m,  and  general  borial-gnmnd.  Tacit.  Ann,  ii. 
82,  extra  portam  Etp^Uinam,  Suet*  CtawL  25 ;  Tboit.  Ann,  xv.  SO. 
Ileath  by  craeifizion  was  not  nncommon.   Plaut.  Mil*  iL  4,  19: 

N«>li  minitari  ;  scio  cruccin  futurum  mihi  sopiiloruni : 
Ibi  mei  majores  sunt  biti  j  pater,  avtw,  proavos,  ubavus. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  slaves  were  thrown  into  the  vivaria,  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  their  conflicts  -with,  these  animals  are 

well  known.  A  dreadful  case  occurs  in  Cic.  p.  Clu. :  Stratonem  in 
cruam  actum  esse  exseda  scitote  lingua,  "^^^len  the  master  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  slaves,  the  law  enjoined  that  all  should  be 
put  to  death.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  41.  This  explains  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  12, 
after  the  murder  of  Marcellus.  Comp.  I>Ip«.  de  ('rare.  Extra  cniel 
punishments — as  hackinLr  off  the  hand,  especially  for  theft  (see 
Plaut.  Epid.  i.  1,  11 ;  Bekkti's  Antiq.  Phivt.  U),  or  throwing  the 
culprits  to  be  devoured  by  the  ^[ura'n^ii  (Sen.  de  Ira,  iii.  40) — wore 
exceptions.  Ilor.  Epist.  i.  IG,  47,  nmi  pasces  in  crurr  rorvos.  Juv. 
V.  liiG.  Originally,  slaves  only  Buffered  this  puiushiuent,  hence 
crux  and  servile  snpplicium  meant  the  same.  The  preateHt  hardship 
slaves  had  to  endure  was,  that  very  frequently,  for  trivial  errors, 
or  from  mere  caprice,  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  refined 
maltreatment.   The  ladies  were  particularly  di^tinguibhed  m  tin:i 
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>  aoGomplishmeat;  indeed  their  maids  who  dressed  them  eddom 
escaped  from  the  toilet  without  being  beaten,  scratched,  and  tom 
or  pricked  with  needles.  See  Ovid.  Am,  i  14, 18;  AH,  iii.  235; 
Mart.  11.  66;  Juven.  tu  491 : 

Disponit  crincm  lacoratis  ipsa  cnpilUs 
Kml  I  hutncros  Psecas  infelix,  nudisquo  mamiilia, 
iUtior  hic  quare  cincinnus  ?    Taurea  puuit 
Contumo  flexi  eriman  fadnusquo  capOIL 

Bottig.  Sah.  i.  310,  323. 

But  when  treated  in  this  manner,  the  master  had  everj^hing  to 
fear  from  the  venG-o-nice  of  the  slaves;  and  the  truth  of  Ovid'a 
saying  {Met.  xiv.  481>),  sora  ubi  pcsaima  rervm,  suh  jmlihus  Umor  est, 
was  fi*oqiiently  oxomplificd.  Sen.  Ep.  47  ;  Cic.  p.  Mil.  22  :  De  Sfrvis 
nulla  quotaiio  in  doniinos,  nisi  de  imestu.  Val.  Max.  vi.  8,  1.  Pliny 
relates  an  instance  of  such  revenge,  Ep.  iii.  14  :  Rem  atrocem  Largivs 
Marrfjo,  f  ir  pnvtorius,  a  servts  suispassuaest,  auperhfis  ah'oqui  dominua 
ct  Sitvus,  ft  qui  servisae  patrem  surnn  parnm^  xmmo  ininimnm  vicmi- 
iiissef  .  La  rahatur  in  Villa  Formiana,  repente  mm  atrtd  circumsistu n  t ; 
(iHus  jauces  iriradit,  alius  oa  verberaty  cUiua  pectus  ft  ventrem,  aUjue 
ttiam  [  fffdmn  dictu)  verenda  contundit,  et  qumn  cxauimem  putarerd, 
ahj il  l  tint  iii  fervens  pavimentum,  ut  erperirentur^  an  vivereU  The 
wretch  lived  long  enough  to  have  wliat  Pliny  himself  calls  the 
soldi ivm  ultionia.  On  tlio  other  haud,  iiibtanees  are  not  wauling  of 
the  tiiicst  attiichment  and  iiohlo  seli-sacrilico  for  the  master:  in 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars,  for  instance ;  and  Valerius  Maximus 
has,  in  a  particular  chapter  (vi.  8),  rescued  various  incidents  of 
tiiis  descriptbn  from  obUTion.  Macrob.  B(U,  i.  11. 

We  may  oondnde  theee  remarks  on  the  Bhwes,  by  alluding  to 
the  peculiar  relation  which  arose,  after  the  last  days  of  &e  BepnbUc, 
through  the  laeciTions  lore  of  beautifiil  slaTes,  who  became  de- 
graded into  an  instrument  of  bratal  Inst  on  the  one  hand,  and 
obtained  a  oonsiderabLe  power  oyer  the  lord  and  influence  in  the 
household,  on  the  other.  Whoever  wishes  to  hare  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  dark  side  of  daye-life^  will,  in  the  pages  or 
Martial  and  Jayenal,  and  elsewheie,  And  snffldent  proof  of  the 
depravity  of  the  age. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  eridant  that  the  Soman  slayes 
were  in  the  last  state  of  degradation  and  demoralization.  Daily 
maltreatment,  while  it  hardened  tiiem,  at  the  ssme  time  caused 
them  to  despise  and  detest  their  master. 

The  power  of  manumittizig  their  slaves  was  a  right  exgoyed  by 
masters  iSrom  the  earliest  times.  Theslayeat  onoebeoameacitiBen, 
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provided  tlie  TnarnimiHsion  took  place  acoordmg  to  tiie  forms  of 
law.  He  afterwards  stood  almost  in  the  relation  of  client  to  his 
former  master,  and  usually  took  his  name;  it  being  the  custom, 
generally,  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  Boman  by  whose  means  any 
one  had  obtained  the  rights  of  citusenahip.  The  fi:eednian  often 
remained  in  his  master's  house,  who  was  a  sort  of  patron  (patronut) 
to  him ;  his  position  now  became  very  different,  though,  anciently, 
freedmen  were  treated  strictly,  Cic.  ad  Qutni,  fr.  i.  I,  4 :  Liberties 
gitilMi  itti  non  muUum  ueua  ac  ieruU  imperahanL 
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THE  RELATIONS,  FRIENDS,  AND  CLIENTS. 

rpHE  entire  oiganisation  of  a  Boxnan  family  was  perfect;  and 
even  tbe  more  disUint  members  of  it  were  united  with  the 
pater  familian,  or  head,  by  the  closeet  ties. 

The  number  of  relations  was  generally  large,  and,  in  noble 
fjEoniliee,  the  d^gieee  of  afHnity  \rere  marked  by  the  imagines,  which 
formed  a  widely-ramified  genealogical  tree.  The  legal  side  of  the 
question  will  not  here  be  entered  into.  The  anoient  reverence  en- 
tertained for  the  ties  of  kindi'ed  is  shewn  in  many^ys;  there  was 
the  yearly  festival  of  the  Charistia,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  8:  Convimnm 
solenrif,  cui  prafrr  cognatos  ef  ntJiTies  nemo  inierponehntur ,  Ovid. 
Fast.  ii.  616.  So  again,  tho  duty  of  mourning  deceased  ^-"'fuati  and 
aj^nes,  and  the  interdict  ;i;raLn8t  marriage  within  these  <^n  u<l*  ?«;  and 
lastly,  the  Jus  fxruJi^  whii  h  allowed  tho  wife  to  be  kiss.d  by  her 
own  and  her  husLand'.s  e<»i;iiati;  the  ki<<  being  coiisideri-d  sym- 
bolical of  near  rehttionslup,  Hut.  ^u.  Ii</m,  yi. ;  av|i/3oXov  xai  cotj^urvig/ia 
cvyytPtiaQt    \  ul.  Max.  iii.  8,  6. 

The  ancient  explanations  of  this  custom  are  various.  Some  refer 
it  to  the  old  interdict  again-t  women  drinking  wine,  and  assert  that 
the  nearest  relations  sought  to  convince  themselvea  by  this  means, 
wlvjther  the  lady  had  taken  wine  or  no.  Plut.  i6. ;  Cato  in  riiu, 
H.  N.  xiv.  13;  GeU.  x.  13;  Polyb.  vi.  2. 

After  the  relatirea  came  other  friends,  whoao  acquaintance  had 
been  made  either  at  school  or  in  Bome  other  manner;  and,  lastly, 
the  hoBpiteSf  or  firiende  abroad,  of  whom  the  Soman  of  distinctioTA 
oould  boast  nnmbers,  scattered  all  oyer  the  world.  From  the 
earliest  tunes,  that  beautiful  institutioii  of  hotpitium  prevailed  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  (see  CAarwfoi],  wheroby  Mends  wero 
not  merely  bound  to  exercise  the  ritee  of  hospitality,  but  also  to 
aflbrd  help  and  protection  to  each  otiier  in  all  droumstanoes, 
political  as  well  as  priyate.  According  to  the  usual  opinion  (Gell. 
T.  13),  the  first  and  most  sacred  duties  wero  those  towards  parents 
or  wards.  He  goes  on  to  say,  tecundxm  €0f  ffwimum  locum  dieniet 
habere, — ftim  in  tertio  Iceo  em  cognahe  ajfkmjue,  Maeurius  autem 
Sahinue  onHguhrem  locum  hospiti  tribuii  quam  dienti.  Verba  ex 
to  libro  hoK  8unt :  in  oj/idis  apud  majoru  ita  nhtemaium  ed,  primum 
t'!*.J(^^  deinde  hospitiy  deinde  dienti,  turn  cognafo,  postea  ajjini. 
Whence  the  relations  stood  after  the  hoepiUe,  So  Cic.  Div,  20 ; 
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Tiiv,  iii.  IG;  iv.  13;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4.  So  Liv.  i.  45;  Cic.  p.  Flacc. 
20;  Suet.  Ca».  73;  Tih.  62;  and  the  descendants  always  most 
religiously  obeervod  the  hospitium  entered  into  by  their  forefathers. 
Hence  the  so  fre4U.eiit  mention  of  paternus  aiTiicus  et  Jto.ipcs^  e.  g. 
Cic.  JJiv.  20 ;  Liv.  xlii.  38 ;  Plut.  Cat.  Min,  12.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  alliances,  it  was  usual  for  the  parties  to  interchange  tesseras 
(ffiV/3o.\a),  which  were  pres»ervcd  by  their  posterity  as  a  mark  of 
identity.    Plant.  Pom.  v.  1,  22 ;  and  v.  2,  87,  where  Hanno  says : 

0  mi  bospes,  salve  multum,  nam  mihi  tuuB  pater. 
Pater  taiu  ergo,  hospt^s  Antidamas  fuit, 
HflM  mihi  hocpitaEi  tonen  earn  illo  ML 

and  Agorastocles  replies : 

£rgo  hie  apud  mc  hoBpitium  tibi  pr»bebitur. 

cf.  Pmtd»  L  If  63.  The  bond  oould  not  bo  soyered  unless  by  pre> 
yIous  notice  given  by  one  of  the  parties,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  36 :  ho^iHum 
renunciat.  Tomaaiu0, Teuera  hotpikdi  in  Fabiidas' BibliograpJUa 

Antiq.y  p.  890. 

But  a  chief  class  in  the  Roman  dinmi.^  were  tlie  Clients.  The 
ilit/it'Ia  was  a  vStatc-institution  ;  its  ]M>litical  si|;niticance,  and  the 
lerral  points  connected  with  it,  are  di-<  li-^cd  elsewhore.  All  that 
we  hu\  e  to  do  with  here,  is  its  exterior  appt^rance  in  the  house  of 
the  patron. 

Ouf*  of  the  client's  chief  duties  was  the  mlutafio  matutinay  Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  12  :  Offi.cta  anielucana.  Early  in  the  morning  the  client 
repaired  to  the  cesttbulum  of  his  patronus  (the  word  vestibuluni  la 
by  some  derived  from  this  circumstance ;  see  Excurs.  I.  Sc.  2),  for 
the  pui*pose  of  making  his  Aw*  Senec  de  Ben.  vi.  34.  Directly 
the  door  was  opened,  he  entered  &e  airitm,  where  he  awaited  the 
appoanmoe  of  his  patron.  Mait.  iy.  8 : 

Prima  salutantes  atnuc  altera  continct  hora. 

ix.  100 :  et  mam  togatum  Obaervare  jube$  atria,  Hor.  EjpUt,  L  5, 
31 :  Atria  servantem,    Juv.  vii.  91. 

But  this  was  done  not  by  the  clients  merely,  but  also  by  others 
who  were  far  above  that  rank.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  20:  Mane  salii^ 
famm  domi  bonos  viroa  muitos,  qui  me  quukjii  peroj/lciose  et  ptr- 
amuitttr  observant.  Att.  i.  18;  Sen.  Ep.  29;  vi.  34:  /n  j^dore 
amicus,  non  in  atrio  qweritur.  There  were  various  classes  of 
visitors,  Senec.  de  Jhn,  vi.  Ji3:  prinm  et  secundoe  admiiisiQms,  Cf. 
Stuck,  Anti'j.  Conviv.  ii.  31.  The  client  further  discharged  the 
opera  tvyata  to  his  patron,  by  accompanpng  him  out  of  doors  as 
uiiteainbulOf  see  above;  for  wliich  he  was  treated  to  I'efreshments 
afterwards.  Sen.  Ep.  22 :  nudum  tatus,  incomitata  lecika,  atrium 
vacuum,  and  tie  Brev.  7.   This  ser\-ice,  however,  originally  per- 
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formed  h-om  motives  of  rf»^poot,  afterwards  degenerated  into  an 
opei  a  mercenaria.  Not  only  the  man  of  quality,  or  who  waa  be- 
loT?ed  and  respected,  but  also  the  undeserving,  if  a  -wealthy  one^ 
wished  to  see  himself  cvervwhcro  surrounded  by  an  obsetiuious 
hodt  of  courtiei*s  [difmtuni  iurba,  Sen.  J..'j>.  Ilence  numbers  of 

person*?  wqvq  to  be  found  in  Iwomo  ■\vlio  u.scd,  iVir  a  j'ccuniary  con- 
sideration, to  form  tho  coiut,  as  it  w6ro,  not  oi  OUQ,  but  of  several 
persons  of  wealth  and  con!^e<[UoiK  <\ 

Tt  %va.s  their  moans  of  liveliho<«r!,  Juv.  i.  119:  guihus  Ju'nc  toga, 
calrrns  Iiinc  est,  ft  ivDiiit /umusqut  dumi,  ^fany  came  to  Komo  from 
a  difttanci!  iu  liopcs  of  obtaining  Biich  cmploymont :  as  the  tsnritor 
Tuccius,  ridiculed  by  Martial,  iii.  7,  ^vho  had  come  liom  Spain,  and, 
upon  hearing  that  the  Bj'ortula  jnelded  so  little  profit,  turned  back 
again,  at  the  Pons  !Mulvius,  a  little  distance  from  Rome.  In  tlio 
same  manner  tho  jioot  unquires  of  Gargilicuius,  after  tho  spotiulo: 
were  done  aw  ay  with :  quid  lionue  /acis  Unde  iibi  iogula  est  tt 
/u$c<E  pernio  ceUce  }  These  persons  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
into  the  houses  of  their  dmnini  or  rr^/es,  hurrying  on  from  one  to 
another,  Senec.  JSrev.  14:  cum  |wr  diverwu  domot  meritoriam 
wltUaHonem  eireumHthrint  A  disagreeable  taak  this,  for  the  tak^ 
of  a  niggardly  sportola,  to  endure  daily  {{tMuratti  varioB  vagumque 
mane,  ct  fastuidave  potentiorum  (Mart  TiL  39),  and  to  play^e  part 
of  the  aidtamUdo  tumidi  regii.   Mart.  is.  101 : 

Denariit  tribua  InTitat,  et  mane  togatom 

Obwnrare  jubes  atria,  Baaie,  tua ; 
Deinde  biBrere  tao  latcri,  pncccdere  sdUaiD, 

Ad  vidoas  tecum  plus  minu:j  iro  decern. 

comp.  X.  74 ;  iii.  46.  LlAny,  who  received  the  ealuiafio  of  their 
clients,  perfonnod,  in  turn,  the  part  of  salutator  to  others,  and  took 
away  the  aportula,  Juv.  i.  99 ;  Mart.  x.  10 : 

Cum  tu  laurigcris  annum  qui  faadbos  intrai^ 
Uane  salutator  Umina  mille  tens. 

Mart.  xii.  26 :  How  the  aporttda  or  recompense  was  given,  is  not 
quite  clear.  Krotzschmar,  de  iyporiulie,  Dresd.  1768.  Anciently,  the 
client  was  iuTited  to  dinner  by  hia  patron.  Afterwards,  when  the 
custom  degenerated,  this  wa<^  not  only  inconvenient,  but  impossible; 
1m  ni  0  a  ccena  recto,  or  distiil'uti"'\  of  victuals,  was  substituted: 
not,  however,  to  take  away,  as  BuLtmann  supposes;  for  in  the  only 
pa.<>^ge  that  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  supposition  (Ilesych.  i. 
]).  4'S'>'  the  reading  is  doubtful.  Probably  this  food  Avns  doled  out  in 
basket.-,  ^vhu^co  tho  word  sportula.  But  this  also  pro\'ing  inconve- 
nient, the  cci'na  was  cliaTigcd  into  money  {rb  avrt  cttTrvov  ^inyi'pioi', 
rTe^yili.  ill.);  and  so  it  always  continued.  With  the  help  of  tho 
accounts  given  by  Suetonius  and  Martial,  the  periods  of  these  alter- 
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ations  may  be  aaoertaiaed  pretty  accnrately.  Under  the  eorlier 
emperors,  the  diente  were  entertained  with  a  re<,'ular  ocena,  or 
a  oold  repast,  unproyjaed  fior  the  occasion.  This  is  plain  from 
Mart,  (dted  below)  ynSL  50.  la  Nero*s  time  the  custom  arose  of 
paying  in  coin,  and  that  emperor  decreed  tiliis  in  reference  to  the 
ptMiea  canm  also*  Sueton.  Ner,  16:  puhUoa  comm  ad  ^poriukt$ 
redackB,  Domitian  reintrodaoed  the  old  custom,  Suet,  ikm,  7: 
$portu!Uu  ptMiea»  mukUit^  rwoeaUt  eomarum  redarum  contududiM, 
He  gave  eportalse,  which  in  completeness  and  elegance  equalled 
the  coana  recta,  Hart»  TiiL  AO: 

Giaadia  poUieitos  qaanto  majoim  dsdiiti  t 
Promina  «it  nobis  sportulo,  recti  data  oit. 

The  patrons  perhaps  preferred  feeding  the  clients,  fbr  these  gentry 
could  not  eat  dianm  in  so  many  places  as  they*were  aooDstomed  to 
receiTe  money;  and  fi»u  tlie  number  to  be  recompensed  was  much 
smaller.  Mtirtial,  iii.  7»  refiais  to  this  time: 

CeDtnm  nlnlH  jam  Tsleto  qvadrsates 

Anteambolonii  ooBgisrima  lani— 

Rc^s  Buperbi  sportula  recesMmni 

Nihil  strophsram  est :  jam  lalariQia  dandam  est. 

t.  €.  since  the  .money-sportula  is  done  away  with,  a  fixed  salary 
{salarium)  must  be  supplied  by  tho  patron,  in  order  to  enable  his 
clients  to  live.  Before  this,  they  had  not  required  it.  The  stingy 
patron  would  give  his  dienti  common  food,  while  ha  ate  delicacieSf 
Mart  iiL  14,  60 : 

Ostrea  tn  srimis  stagno  satumti  Lucriao^ 
Snmitur  inciso  mTtilus  ore  mihi. 

ib.  iv.  68.  From  all  the  passages  vro  crnthrr  that  tho  client  ate  the 
food  in  bis  patron's  houso;  it  is  i:ov.-hcni  liinte  l  that  he  took  it 
away  with  him.  See  also  Suet.  Dnm.  4,  whoro  tko  emperor  grives 
ifitrtula  cum  obdoniu,  and  then  initium  veeoendi  primut  fecit,  and 
Mart.  Tiiu  50: 

Vescitur  omnia  cqucs  tecinn  p  ipulusque. 

whence  it  is  clear  that  the  food  was  eaten  there  and  then.  But, 
after  Doraitian,  tho  money-sportula  ajriiin  became  the  vogue : 
whence  Asc.  on  Cic.  Verr.  i.  8,  explains  sportulce  by  nummurum 
receptaciUa.  The  usual  value  of  tho  sportula  was  100  quadrantes,  or 
25  ai$e8.  Mart.  iv.  68;  i.  60;  iii.  7;  x.  74;  Juv.  i.  120;  althouBrh 
many  persons  gave  a  uiiuli  more  considerable  sportula (»nty<;r  ^/tor- 
tula,  viii.  42).   So  Mal  t.  ix.  iol : 

Denariis  tribus  invitos,  et  mane  togatum 
Obaenrare  jubes  atria,  Basse,  tua. 

X.27: 

£t  tua  tricenos  largitur  sportula  nummos. 
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This  muB,  according  ip  the  old  TBlue,  300  quadranies,  or  7|  denarii, 
comp.  xii.  26.  The  apoKtola  was  doled  out  in  the  yestibnliim  or 
atrium.  Jut.  i.  100 : 

.  .  .  Nunc  sportulfi  primo 
Limine  parva  setlet,  tiirba)  rapienda  togatse. 

nnd  fetched  away  in  the  evening  by  those  who  had  in  the  TOorning 
paid  the  tqjl  their  opera  togata,  Mart.  x.  70,  13 : 

Bfllnen  post  dednnai  luso  oeatomqiie  pekontar 

Quadrantcs. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  of  coena,  Mart.  x.  27 ;  Jut*  iiL  249.  When 
therefore  JuTenal  aaye  (i.  128) : 

Ipse  dies  pnlcro  di«tinguitar  ccdiiie  rerum ; 
Spoitnla,  deinde  forum,  etc. 

this  is  an  exoepticm,  and  perhaps  ^9dum  pro  ejfficiente.  In  short, 
there  is  much  that  is  peculiar  in  Juv.  i.  117,  e.  g,  the  ladiee,  there, 
fetch  the  sportula  in  a  lectica,  which  is  elsewhere  unhoard  of. 
Whether,  however,  as  Buttmann  supposes,  this  money  was  actually 
doled  out  in  little  baskets,  sportellce^  is  very  dubious ;  and  probably 
it  was  only  the  name  of  the  ancient  custom  that  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  (lintribntion  of  money.  But  it  Rnom<^  certain,  that  as 
soon  as  the  saliitatio  had  been  omitted,  or  the  other  duties  of  the 
client  ner::lect<Ml,  the  sportula  also  ceased  to  be  forthcoming*  In 
Mart.  ix.  S6,  the  client  is  not  admitted  : 

Non  varat  ant  dornnt,  dictum  bis  terqae  rererso. 
Cic.  Verr,  iii.  4 ;  Mart.  ix.  86. 

If  the  client  omitted  his  ofiida,  not  from  his  own  fault,  but  b6» 
cause  his  patron  was  ill,  ho  still  got  no  sportula  :  Mart.  iv.  25.  From 
which  passage  we  learn,  that  some  patrons  flid  not  dole  out  the 
.'^jiortula  daily,  but  only  on  fixed  days.  Others  again  gave  the 
sportula  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  worit^  of  their 
client,  or  the  amount  of  serrico  done ;  but  he  never  came,  except 
by  invitation,  as  is  clear  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  inviiarc. 
At  family  festivals,  as  e.  g.  at  marriages,  the  sportula  was  regularly 
and  generally  distributed.  Ap]nd.  Apol.  p.  410,  where  the  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  country,  ne  cives  denuo  ad  sportulas  convo- 
larent.  This  wodding-sportula  continued  in  yogue  till  the  latest 
times,  and  consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  to  each.  S\-iin.i;iLli.  Lp.  iv. 
5.3 ;  ix.  97.  The  sportula  on  the  day  of  assuming  thu  toga  virilis  is 
mentioned  by  Appul.  »6. ;  and  Plin.  Ep,  x.  117,  where  other  feast- 
days  are  recorded. 
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THE  KOMAN  HOUSE 


"NK  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  inveRti]G:ntion  throiigliout  the 


whole  range  of  Roman  anti([uities  "vvhich  hvav  on  domostic  lifo 
is  the  disrusftion  on  the  several  di^naons  of  the  house,  theii'  position 
and  relation  to  each  other.  We  miglit  fancy,  after  all  the  excava- 
tions in  ITerculaneum,  and  more  e^spt  *  i  m  I'v*m]>eii,  where  the 
buildinprs  have  Leon  laid  ojx^n  to  our  view,  Ihat  the  greatest  light 
would  hiivc  been  thrown  ou  this  point ;  but  we  should  greatly  err, 
were  we  to  take  the  houses  in  the  latter  city  as  a  criterion  of  the 
regular  Iloman  house.  It  is  trae  that  they  have  much  similarity ; 
indeed,  the  habitations  of  antiquity  generally  were  by  no  means  so 
various  in  their  axrangcments  as  are  those  of  our  own  timee ;  Ibr  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  certain  parts  were  alike  in  all.  8till 
there  were  many  parts  belonging  to  a  large  Boman  mansion  which 
those  living  in  proTincUl  towns  did  not  require;  and  thus,  from  its 
being  supposed  that  these  remains  present  a  trae  picture,  though 
on  a  smaU  scale,  of  what  the  others  were,  additional  error  has  crept 
into  the  matter. 

[Becker  goes  too  &r  yrbm  he  asserts  Ihat  no  house  in  Pompeii 
presents  us  with  the  plan  of  a  regular  Boman  house,  and  that  the 
most  etaenUal,  and  in  fact  the  characteristic,  parts  of  a  Boman  do- 
mus  were  not  to  be  found  in  that  cily;  inasmuch  as  these  were 

required  hy  the  Boman  of  quality  only,  and  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  middle  classes,  or  citizens  of  the  country-towns.  In  opposition 
to  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  eyen  in  the  municipiat  there 
were  houses  not  much  inferior  to  a  great  Boman  house,  e.  g.  the 
houses  of. the  Faun,  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  of  Pansa,  at  Pompeii: 
besides  several  in  Herculancum,  where  eveni:hing  was  on  a  larger 
scale  than  at  Pompeii  Further,  those  parts  niily  can  be  termed 
essential  which  arc  common  to  all  dwellings  of  the  cif i'/ens,  viz. 
oirium,  iiihlimim,  f<nfce!<,  ravinn  a  fliuni,  perisfi/Iudii  ;  and  in  these 
re«j>ects  tlie  l'<»ni]>eian  houses  are  just  like  the  grand  palaces:  of 
Borne,  although  on  a  smaller  scale.   Doubtless,  at  Bome,  there 


•  In  the  EjcCTirsTiics  to  the  first  Scene  they  were  so  niixei  up  (ocrether.  Honcc- 
It  wao  found  inipiKssiblu  to  (sc];i«i*4to  forward  hU  new  matter  will  bo  indudod 
mecanUij  fha  old  and  new  mfttter,  aa     In  Urackoia.  Otman  Editor, 
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were  also  many  saloons  besides*,  as  rinacotiuca',  Bihh'otheax,  and  so 
forth, ;  but  iiono  of  those  are  essential  parts  of  tlio  hoiiso.  ^Vllat 
led  Becker  to  make  the  above  Uissertion,  was  liis  uotion  about  the 
difference  of  the  Atria  and  Cawxdia,  Not  finding  at  Pompeii  any 
Atria  to  his  mind,  he  at  oaoa  ptonoimced  the  houses  these  unlike 
those  at  Borne ;  and  thus  the  most  important  results  vere  lost  to 
him,  which  hare  been,  obtsined  from  the  excaTatums  at  Pompeii ; 
fiinoe,  without  them,  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  position  of  the  tMinum 
and  the/inioef.] 

Besides,  no  ancient  author  has  given  us  a  regular  account  or  plan 
of  a  Soman  residence.  Our  chief  sources  of  information  are  Vitru- 
Tius,  Ti.,  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  isolated  passages  in 
Varro,  GeUius,  Pestus,  Plautns,  CHoeto,  Soaeca,  Petronius,  &c.  But 
YitruTius  instructs  us  only  how  and  in  what  proportions  to  build  a 
house ;  the  position  and  use  of  the  indiyidual  parts  oould  not  in  his 
day  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt.  How  therefore  could  it  erer 
have  occurred  to  him  to  enter  into  any  explanation  on  the  subject  f 
Pliny  again,  ii.  17,  and  v.  6,  does  not  describe  a  domw  urftana,  but 
two  villas ;  although  the  plan  of  one  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be 
materially  different  firom  that  of  a  regular  house.  We  must  endea- 
vour then,  by  combining  the  scattered  notices  on  the  subject,  to 
throw  some  light  on  it,  and  lay  down  a  plan  of  a  Roman  house 
accordingly* 

INStTLiB. 

It  must  bo  bome  in  mind,  that  in  this  discussion  about  the  Boman 
habitation,  wo  refer  oi.ly  to  the  regular  damns — tlio  ccrh's  privafce. 
The  insufcp,  or  lofluiuL'-liouses,  wliich  w  r*^  soyeral  stories  higrh,  and 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  seveiul  families  and  sinfjlo  individu- 
ttls,  must  necessarily  have  been  built  in  an  entirely  diil'erent  man- 
ner, and  doubtless  witli  no  loss  variety  of  plans  than  ours.  [The 
large  ones  had  several  courts  and  entrances.  Eest.  p.  371.  They 
were  also  very  high,  and  lightly  built.  Vitruv.  u.  8.]  Probably  the 
word  insula  meant  not  only  one  sejxirato  house,  but  also  a  number 
of  adjoinine:  houses  (gonorally  lodging-houses),  encircled  by  a  street. 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  111.  This  scK.'ond  meaning  was  the  most  common. 
Cic.  p.  CceL  7,  where  Caelius  inhabited  only  a  part  of  the  iiuuhi. 
The  building  was  linder  the  cai-e  of  an  inaularius,  who  had  to  lut 
the  apartments  for  his  master.  A^rwards,  overy  separate  lodging- 
house  was  called  insula.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  tiiere  were  so 
many  insnlae  and  so  few  domus  in  Bome ;  yis.  above  44,000  insoles 
and  about  1,780  domus.  Suet.  Ner.  38.  Niebuhr,  on  this  subject, 
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cites  THonys.  x.  32.  [Fiedler's  work  on  the  BcmaD  imula  is  the 

best.] 

PARTS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

In  describing  tbe  Soman  domus,  the  house  of  one  o£  the  higher 
sort  of  citizens,  we  shall  treat  in  the  first  place  of  such  parts  as  had 
their  situations  fixed  and  always  the  same,  and  Unrmed  the  skele- 
ton, so  to  speak,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  appended*  These 
were  the  vesHbulumi  ostiw/in  {0vpwp(iov),  airiumf  ake,  eavum  igdiumt 
tablinumt /awes,  ptri^tylium, 

TESTrBULUM. 

It  may  bo  justly  doubted  -whothcr  the  vestihtfum  can  with  pro- 
priety bo  inserted  amongst  the  divisions  of  the  house,  as  it  was 
strictly  no  kind  of  building.  Still  it  appertained  to  the  area  of  the 
house,  and  has  besides  often  been  sought  for  in  the  house  itself. 
Even  Marini  (Tab.  cvi.)  has  marked  the  regular  entrance-hall  within 
the  house  as  the  vcstibiUum !  In  the  plan  priven  by  Stratico  after 
Newton  something  else  ap})ears  to  bo  meant,  yet  thero  also  it  is  a 
space  closed  in  on  all  sides.  On  the  other  Land,  Eode,  Stieglitz, 
and  Hirt,  have  placed  it  before  the  house;  but  the  front  of  the 
hoiL«i6  ffiiined  a  straight  line,  and  the  vestibulum  lies  before  it, 
covered  by  a  roof  siistainod  by  i»illars  ;  a  vacant  space  is  ilixis  leit 
on  each  side  of  it,  in  front  of  the  liouse,  with  which  nobody  knows 
what  to  do.  This  notion  of  the  matter  therefore  appears  com- 
pletely wrong.  [Zumpt  tries  to  reconcile  tbu  eonilicting  opinions, 
thus  far,  that  he  takes  the  vt*stibuUim  to  be  partly  the  space  beforo 
tlu^  lioiise,  partly  the  passage  between  the  two  walls  from  the  huuse- 
door  to  tlie  ;t  t  ii;:u.  It  is  plain,  that  the  vcitibuluiu  lay  before  the 
atriLini,  and  iornied  the  first  paii-  of  the  house,  from  Quinct.  Inat. 
xi.  2,  20  :  rrimuni  sciisum  vestibule  quasi  assiynaiitf  secundum  atrio  ; 
or  ix.  4,  10,  where  the  ear  is  compared  with  the  Testibulum ;  or 
Cic.  Verr,  v.  66,  where  Italy  is  called  veetihulvm  SieiliceJ] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term 
yestibnlum,  according  to  QelHus  and  llacrobius ;  for  the  former  says 
(xyi.  d) :  AnimadverH  quosdam  haudquaquam  indodot  viroB  cpinari, 
vestibulum  esse  partem  domus  prioremt  qwm  vulgus  eOirium  «oeal. 
(7.  CceeiUus  OaUuSf  in  Uhro  De  signiJieiUions  wrhorum  qum  ad  Jus 
dvih  pertinent,  eeeundo  vesHbulum  esse  diaU  nen  in  ipsis  eedtbus  neque 
partem  cedium,  sed  Ipcum  ante  jamuam  domus  vacuum,  per  quern  a  via 
aditus  aeoesausque  ad  OMies  esi,  cum  dssBira  tt  sinistra  inter  Januam 
iedaque,  qum  smd  vim  juncta,  spaHim  rdin^mtur,  atque  ipsajamua 
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procid  a  via  est,  area  vacanfi  intersita.  Hence  the  vestibulum,  in- 
stead of  projecting  beiore  the  front,  recodcd,  and  was  a  vacant  space 
towards  the  street  and  before  the  housse,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  middle  main  biiildiiig  where  th^jnnua  was,  and  by  the  XvsO 
wings  projecting  into  the  street,  tecta  quoi  mut  vi<B  Juncta.  Dtxira 
et  aintstra  are  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  ihejamtn.  [Yet  thia 
descri]iti*jn  refers  also  to  thuisu  houses  which  had  not,  it  is  true,  two 
projLctmg  \s  111':-,  but  the  house-door  of  which  retired  a  few  prices 
inwards,  so  tnat  a  small  space  was  thus  made  in  front,  as  in  the 
house  of  Pansa,  of  the  Paun,  the  Ceutaui-,  and  others  in  I'ompuii.] 
MacrobiuB  eays  the  same,  but  more  concisely :  Ipsa  enimjanua  pro- 
culatfia  JUM,  area  intenitat  qum  vaearet.  Sat,  tI.  8 ;  [and  Yaixo, 
X.  X.  yiL  81 :  Id«a  qui  txU  in  vetHbulum^  qitod  est  anit  domwrn,  fro* 
dirt  et  proeedere  didtur*  It  is  erident  from  many  other  passages, 
fhat  the  gramjxkarian's  explanation  of  the  TeetibiUum  is  quite  right.] 
Comp«  Plautus,  Mott,  iii.  2, 132.  (Sc.  p.  Ccec  12 :  8i  ie  turn  modo 
UnUne,  $ed  primo  adiiu  veetihulogiue  prohUmeriwt*  i6. 13 ;  MU»  27 : 
Ui  modo  veeUhulo  privaret,  eed  omni  aditu  et  Hmiine* 

i>»  Or.  1. 40 ;  ad  Att»  iy.  3 ;  Colum.  ym,  3»  8.  Those  passages,  too, 
which  speak  of  the  oniams&tmg  of  the  restibiiliiiii,  are  to  the  same 
point  So  Cio.  PM.  li.  28;  Plin.  xxzy.  2;  [Vixg.  MfU  ii.  604: 

Barbarico  postes  auro  spollisque  superbi.] 

Besidus  tlio  spoiia,  there  were  equestrian  statues  and  ^uuirigct  in 
the  yebtibulum.   Jut.  vii.  125  : 

.  .  .  currus  aencus,  aiti 
Qundrijug^es  in  vestibuhs,  atque  ipse  ferooi 

Belluiuit  ocdeab. 

[T'il'g.  uEn,  Tii.  177  ; 

Quinetiam  ret  e  rum  effigies  ex  ordine  rcrum 
Vestibulo  adstubant. 

where  Larsch  explains  vestihulo  adstahant  by,  *  They  stood  in  the 
atrium  towards  the  vestibulum.'  But  this  interpretation  is  opposed 
both  to  the  passages  above  cited,  as  well  as  to  grammar. 

In  the  vestibule  of  Nero's  house  stood  a  Colo^sust  120  feet  high, 
L>!iir  arcades,  and  a  g^at  basin,  maris  tnstar,  surrounded  by  the 
win*jrs  of  the  palace,  Sueton.  Ncr.  31  :  drcuimeptum  <£dijiciia.  bo 
Cal.  42,  sti  tit'jiie  in  vestibulo  cLiIium  ;  and  Vespas.  25.] 

The  abo\  o  im])ortant  testimonies  are  not  to  be  controvei-ted  by 
single  passages,  where  the  word  vestibulum  is  either  used  metapho- 
lically  or  incorrectly,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  tlie  absurd 
notion  that  it  means  the  entrance  itself,  or  the  fii'st  rcom  m  tiio 
house.    L'ihua  Yu^ii,  by  a  poetical  liteuse,  uses  vestibulum  of  the 
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place  for  the  doors,  and  for  the  porter,  who  was  j  uat  behind  tlie 
door.    jEn.  ii.  4G9  : 

Vestibulum  ante  ipaum  primoque  in  liinino  Pyrrhoi, 

Or  tL  273,  and  574: 

.  .  .  cemi^  onatodia  qnaHi 
Yestibiilo  tedeat,  faciM  qmo  limiiui  Mrret; 

where  the  vestibulimi  firrt  heoomes  Tisible  after  the  door  is  opened. 
LiTy  (y.  41)  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  that  the  aged  men  sat 
tMdio  odium,  and  then  tfi  tedium  vesUbuHt  (imless,  perhaps,  by  me^ 
dio  odium  he  means  the  space  between  the  two  wings,  i.  e.  the  yeski- 
bnlnm).  That  he  was  well  aware  what  the  Teetibtdnm  was,  is  dear 
i^m  iL  48  and  49*  Lastly,  Suet.  (Od.  100}  appears  incorrect, 
where  he  says  of  the  coipse  of  Angustns,  equenter  crdonue^,  fir&»- 
que  intuiiit  aique  in  vttUbut^  eoUooaivii;  for  &e  proper  place  for 
corpses  was  the  atmun.  Stall  no  more  is  said  than  that  the  corpse 
was  set  down,  not  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain  there*]  The  only 
conect  supposition,  theiefore,  is  that  the  yestibiilum  was  a  free 
spaoe,  generally  nnoovered,  before  the  house-door.  See  the  two 
Plans.  At  all  events,  certain  portions  only  of  it  were  covered  in,  as 
when  arcades  projected  over  the  vestibulum;  asin  Sueton.  Nero,  31, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  four  mosaic  pillars  at  Pompeii,  and  at  Her- 
culaneum.  But  this  was  a  Itixury  belonging  to  a  later  period.  No 
more  was  there  any  lattice,  separating  the  yestibulum  from  the 
street,  at  least  not  originally.  Cic.  ad  Att.  3,  docs  not  prove  any- 
thing. Yitnivins  gives  no  directions  about  the  vestibulum,  though 
he  mention^  it  twice,  r.  5  a<=;  nn  es.sonti;il  part  of  hnuf^o-s  of  per- 
sons of  quality;  but  )i'  suy-  that  lor  people  qui  coinniuni  sunt  for- 
tanii,  maguifuia  vcs(ihnj\i.  are  not  necessary.  No  vestibuIum  of  this 
kind  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Pompeii. 

On  tlie  uncertain  etjmology  of  the  word  (according  to  Sulpiciua 
Apollinuris,  Irom  vce  and  atabulum—  lata  stabulatio)^  seeGellius  and 
^racrobius  above  mentioned.  From  Ventaj  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  303.  [quo^l 
JiiiUKun  vesiiat  according  to  Servius  ud  Virg,  ii.  469;  Nonius,  ib. :  non 
stahiUum,  quod  iiullus  illic  stet  (as  vcsanus,  i.  o.  noji  sanm),']  Comp. 
Isidor.  Ony.  xv.  7.  Vestibulimi  coluc;'  from  vestare,  in  the  same 
manner  as  prostibuhnn  irom  prosf arc,  yet  the  Lui,a.iuiig  lits  tnily 
the  particle  ic.  Unginally,  this  seems  to  havo  meant  outside  or 
beyond,  like,  in  some  cases,  the  Greek  irapd ;  thus  vecors  is  the  sanuj 
as  excors,  vapdfpuv,  and  so  also  veaanus.  So  vegrandis,  that  %vhieh 
is  of  a  larger  size  than  usual ;  and  it  can  be  easily  conceived  how 
the  particle  oould  thus  have  had  sometimes  a  strengthening,  some- 
times a  negatiYe*  meaning.  Comp.  Heind.  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2, 129,  where 
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vf pallida  ftiguifies  'inoro  than  usually  pale.'  It  is  ^uito  evideat 
how  excellently  this  meaning  suits  vcstibuluni. 


OSTIUM. 

The  name  ostium  df^notos  tlio  ontranco  of  the  house,  [Yitruv.  in 
Serv.  ad  Vtrg.  yEa.  vi.  43;  Isidor.  xv.  7,]  and  is  theief(ir(>  syno- 
nymons  "with  janua,  fores.  [Properly  speaking,  the  chief  entrance 
only  was  called  janua.  Hence  Cic.  p.  Red.  in  Sen.  60 :  Kon  janua 
receptia,  aed  pieudoihyro  intramuBts,'}  Cio.  Nat,  Dear,  ii.  27.  This 
^trance  ^was  ezaoUy  in  the  middle  of  the  homd,  [and  eometiiiies  lias 
several  steps ;  Sem  Ep^  B4.  So  in  the  Falatiiun,  Suet.  Ner,  8;  Tao. 
Hist,  i.  29;  Die.  Cass.  Ixriii.  5;  and  in  many  Pompeian  houses.]  The 
Keparate  parts  of  it  are  Umen  in/erum  et  auperum.  Plant.  Jferc  t. 
1,  1.  [No7.  in  JToft.  iv,  278 ;  Isidor.  xv.  7 ;  Plin.  xzxvi.  14, 21,  in 
limine  ipso  quod  fofibuB  impontbat,.  The  thzeehold  was  of  stone ; 
among  the  poor  often  of  wood.  Hie  carved  gamishing  set  on  the 
door-posts  {afdepagmeata^  always  of  wood,  ani^Ofmenta  afrte^ea. 
Paul.  Diao.  p.  8;  Yitruv.  iv.  6.  In  many  houses  at  Pompeii  there 
are  depressions  visible  on  the  tkro.'^hold  round  the  pasUSt  into  which 
the  antepagmenta  were  fixed.  The  two  column-.shaped projections 
in  the  ostium,  against  which  the  postes  and  liinina  rested,  were 
called  avim;  which  narae  further  wgnifies  every  comer-column 
(and  consequently  the  columns  or  pillars  standing  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  before  the  ostium,  as  in  the  house  of  the  Yestse,  &c 
The  lamps  also  in  Passerat.  Litcemcs  fid.  iii.  4 ;  Isidor.  xv.  7 :  quia 
ante  eUtnt  vcl  quia  ante  taa  uccedimus  priiiaquam  domum  ingredia* 
mur).  Paul.  Diac.  explains  them  as  latera  oatiorum;  on  which  pas- 
sage Genelli  is  quite  in  en-or.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Owrg.  ii.  417,  emineutes 
htpideSf  vel  columnar  ultimas,  Non.  i.  124,  quadra)  oaiiumna*  Yitruv. 
iii.  1 ;  iv.  4.] 

The  Romans  Had  a  bcautiliil  custrim  of  saluting  the  person  who 
fj'torod,  by  a  salve,  drawn  in  mosaic  upon  the  lower  threshold,  as  we 
ftee  from  those  I'ound  iit  Pompoii.  Over  the  door,  super  limeiiy  they 
suspended  a  bird  that  had  boon  taught  to  give  this  salutation, 
Petron.  28.  In  Trimalchio's  h(;usp  there  was  much  that  would  nut 
he  found  elsewhere,  but  the  ]>lca  s<ilidatrix  is  mentioned  by  Mart, 
vii.  87,  and  xiv.  7G,  and  the  parrots  were  especially  taught  to  say 
Xaipe.    Pers.  Prol.  8. 

The  postes  (properly  signifying  door-posts,  frequently  used  by 
the  poets  for  the  door  itself,  and  ev»'n  for  valar.  See  Gosn.  ad  Claud, 
de  rapt.  Proa,  iii.  147}  were  made  of  maibl©  or  cuiiously  carved 
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■wood  [Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  35,  Mauros  postea]  (Plaut.  Moat,  ui.  2,  133), 
inlaid  with  tortoise-sliell,  like  the  posters  and  yalvse.  The  valYie 
irere  adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  liilhf,  (Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4,  20; 
(Sc.  Terr.  iv.  56),  and  used  in  ancient  times  to  open  inwards  in 
private  houses,  whilst  in  public  buildings  they  opened  outwards ;  a 
privilege  granted  only  to  men  of  especial  merit,  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
See  Plut.  Poplic.  20 ;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  39  ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  15,  24.  Fca 
erroneously  supposes  that  in  later  times  this  distinction  waa  not  ob- 
served. The  tabervce,  however,  opened  both  inwards  and  outwards. 
The  distinction  drawn,  Lsid.  Orig.  xv.  l^/ori  s  dn  imtur,  quce  foras  ; 
ta//  tt,  qucc  iutus  rcvolvunturf  is  by  no  mean.s  <  onhrmcd  by  custom  ; 
for  the  doors  of  the  temples  opened  outw;u  d^,  and  yet  Cicero  calls 
them  valv8e,[Cic.  Ferr.  i.  23  ;  iv.  43;]  the  dotjrs  of  dwellijig-h(mses 
inwards,  and  yet  they  are  al\va\  s  called  fores.  Comp.  Sagitt.  de  Jan, 
Vett.  r^erv.  ad  ^-En,  i.  453 :  VahxH  sunt  qace  revolvuntur  d  se  velant. 
The  ^  ah'Le  consisted  of  soverui  ]iu,i  ts,  fastened  together  by  metal 
bands.  They  were  used  in  rooms  which  were  lighted  throui^h  the 
door  only,  and  requirod  much  light,  as  in  the  tahUnuin  and  largo 
tabemse ;  see  the  Tablinum,  p.  254,  and  the  following  Excursus.] 

The  door  did  not  hang  cm  hinges  as  'with  us,  bat  was  provided 
with  wedge-shaped  pins,  which  fitted  into  a  hollow  in  the  upper 
and  lower  threshold  {Uimm  wperum  et  in/erum),  or  moved  in  bronze 
or  iron  rings.  Flin,  xyi.  40,  77.  This  was  the  case  not  only  in 
the  larger  house-doors,  but  also  in  tiiose  of  the  inner  chambeis 
there  were  sinular  pegs  {scapi  eardinaki,  Titrav.  iv,  6,  4,)  on  the 
folding-doors,  and  the  caTities  or  rings  were  on  the  threshold,  or 
on  the  side-posts*  AppnL  Met  L  p.  49.  This  is  also  evident  from 
remains  at  Pompeii, 

The  door  was  dosed  during  the  day,  but  not  generaUy  fastened : 
and  in  Flautos  the  strangers  who  hnock,  do  so  only  for  the  sake  of 
propriety ;  nobody,  whether  lord  or  slave,  knocks  at  his  own  door, 
not  even  Dozippa  and  Syra,  who  arrive  unexpectedly  from  the 
country,  Merc.  iv.  1.  Neither  does  Stichus,  Stick,  m.  1,  or  Mnesi- 
lochus,  Bacch.  iii.  4.  Theuropides,  Moti,  ii.  2,  14,  wonders  at  find- 
ing the  door  fastened ;  as  does  Dinacium  also>  Stich.  ii.  1,  36 ;  and 
therefore  Alcesimarchushas  to  give  particular  orders  for  tliese  doors 
to  be  fastened.  Cut,  iiL  18.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bells,  UnUn*' 
naltula,  were  UBed,  as  a  signal  to  a  confused  crowd,  or  to  collect  peo- 
ple together.  On  their  use  in  the  baths,  see  Excurs.  to  the  Seventh 
Scene*  But  there  is  no  proof  that  there  were  bells  at  the  houses 
doors.  The  passage,  Sueton.  Anrj.  91,  is  no  direct  evidence,  and 
the  examples  adduced  by  Casiiubon,  from  I)io.  <Ja.ss.  and  Lucian, 
only  say  that  the  f&mily  wore  awakened  or  collected  by  the  sound 
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of  a  boll,  Asa  janitor  was  gonorally  nt  tho  houso-floor,  thoro  was 
the  loss  need  of  such  a  signal,  and  most  ])r(>l>ulily  only  the  metal 
knocker  or  rinjj,  called  by  the  Greeks  nujj jcop«5,  porrpor.  was 
made  use  of.  [It  is  plainly  seen  on  a  laiup,  lopre.senting  the  luld- 
ing-door  of  a  tomb,  in  Pa.sc>er.  LKctrn.  Fidil.  iii.  45.  On  tho  fasten- 
ing of  the  door,  see  the  special  l^xuur.su-s.  The  doors  wore  seldom 
adapted  for  dri\'in*>  in  at,  as  it  was  not  usual  to  drive  in  the  tity. 
The  postica  or  small  back-door,  opening  into  a  side  street  [angipor-* 
<u«),  was  very  common,  Non.  iii.  158;  Plant.  Stick,  iii.  1,  40 : 

.  .  .  ei»t  etiam  hie  ostium 
AUnd  posticum  noitrtrani  lianinoe  aMKam. 

Hor.  Ej>.  i.  5,  31.] 

It  is  extracjrdinaiy  that  no  mention  is  made  anywhere  of  an 
entrance-hall,  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  house  without  one. 
Vitruv.  vi.  7,  speaks  only  of  the  hall  of  a  Greek  house,  which  ho 
says  ChroRce  et/pupiiov  appdlaiur.  He  does  not  mention  one  in  a 
Boman  houBO.  Tet  Plutarch,  Qa,  Bam,  111,  says  iv  (^vpMM 
o/c((f  talking  of  the  houae  of  the  flamen  dialis.  Moreover,  the  house 
muat  haTo  had  a  hall,  sinoe  immediately  hehind  tho  door  was  the 
erf/a  ocftartV,  or  Janitorist  Suet.  Vit,  16 ;  Fetron.  29.  Hero  was  the 
dog  with  the  waniing  Cave  canem ;  aometimes  a  painted  dog,  as 
Petronius  relates.  Such  an  one  has  been  dtscoyered  at  Pompeii. 
See  Mua,  B&rb,  ii.  56 ;  Oell.  Fompman.  i.  142.  Henoe  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  space,  probably  not  a  very  large  one,  between  the 
outer  door  and  the  Janua  tn/mbr,  was  included  under  tho  name  of 
ostium.  [Istd.  XT.  7,  ceetera  intra  januam  ostia  vocan<«r.  In  this 
space  there  were  holes  to  drain  off  the  rain-water ;  and  for  the 
same  purpose  the  interior  of  the  house  was  mostly  built  slopmg. 
Poroell.  Lexic  «.  v,  co/^uvtaWtim.] 

ATRIUM. 

The  mo??t  important  question  in  our  examination  of  the  Roman 
hou8e  is,  as  to  wliat  is  to  bo  understood  by  the  ati  iuin  :  rthI  upon 
the  reply  to  it  dejieiKU  the  con'ectness  of  the  Avhole  dej*eriptiou,  as 
any  error  in  it  must  give  a  false  plan  of  the  Imildin^?  ;  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  most  of  tho  other  divisions  dej)euds  up(tn  tlie  situiitiou 
and  nature  of  the  atiium.  On  this  point  there  exist  two  ditferent 
opinions. 

Thie  most  common  idea  is,  that  it  is  only  another  appellation  of 
tlu.  iiiiicr  eourt,  cavina  a-'h'mn.  Schneider's  does  not  materially 
difTer — that  tho  cavuni  a^iliinn  denotes  the  whole  interior  space, 
and  atrium  its  covered  poitions;  whilst  Mazois  understands  by 
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atrium  the  whole,  and  by  camm  sedinm  the  uncovered  space.  The 
sapposition  that  they  were  identical  is  chiefly  based  on  improperly 
explained  passages  in  Yarro  and  Yitmyiiis,  and  on  the  notion  that 
the  houses  of  Pompeii  must  necessarily  haro  had  regular  atria, 
^e  chief  pa^ige,  the  palladium  as  it  were  of  all  maintaining  this 
opinion,  is  in  Yarro,  Ling,  Lot,  iv.  45 :  Cavum  (eilium  didum,  qui 
U)eu$  iedua  inira  parities  reh'nquebatur  jHitulus,  qui  euet  ad  commu' 
nem  omnium  usum.  In  hoc  locus  at  nuUus  ref ictus  erat,  sub  divo  qui 
eaett  dioebatur  testudot  a  tetiudinis  aimilitudine^  est  in  Jhriekrio 
in  castris :  si  rdictum  erat  in  medio  ut  lucem  cuperei,  deorsum^  quo 
impluebat,  im pfu  I'ium  dictum,  tt  surswn^  qtM  compluebat,  ampluvin  m  : 
utrumque  a  pluvia,  Tu9canicum  didtm  a  Tuscis^  poslmqvam  illo- 
rum  cavum  csdium  iimtUare  eaperunt.  Atrium  appeliaium  ab 
Atriatibm  Tusds ;  illinc  enim  exemplum  9wmtum»  Oireum  oanmm 
cedium  erant  nniuscujusque  rei  utilitatis  causa  parietihus  dtssepta; 
uhi  quid  conditum  esse  valebant,  a  celando  cellam  appellarunt ;  penO' 
riam  ubi  penus  ;  tihi  CKbahnnf,  athiailum  ;  ubi  Cifunlmnt,  cahacuhini 
xtfcitabant,  etc,  Tlio  wor«l-i  w  hich  especially  refer  to  the  Pnhjeft  of 
our  present  inquiry,  Atriuin  nj>j>f  l/,itin,>,  ctr.,  have  been  tran!?hited, 
*'  It  (cavum  redium)  waf:  called  atrium."  The  question  is.  By  what 
authority?  Yarro  explains  the  a]>p»'lhitions  of  ull  the  iiniividual 
J)urtj5  of  the  house,  and  points  out  tlieir  ety ia»il«'L''y.  lie  dt  l inert, — 
a«  he  had  before  done  domtis  and  (xdes,  and  altei  wards  fnlJinum, — 
the  terms,  cavum  ajdium,  and  its  species,  trxfudiiiiitnin,  'J'ns'  'mirmii^ 
iiNj>/nviinn,  cumplui'iumy  alrinrfu  ctlla,  i»)firi<i,  ruhiailtihi,  cc^uacn- 
Inni.  But  what  right  have  we  to  refer  the  iiiinie  atrium  to  the 
cavum  mdium?  Or  rather,  what  prevents  us  from  translating, 
**Th»*  atrium  has  its  name  from  the  nfriateA^*  ^  On  the  <  ontrary, 
Varru  had  complete<l  the  cxplauation  of  the  cavuui  .r.i.um,  its 
species  and  parts,  and  passed  oii  to  the  atrium.  The  fact  of  his 
<mco  more  mentioning  the  ca\Tim  aedium  does  nf)t  prove  thitt 
he  had  been  talking  of  it  all  through  ;  and  without  doing  so  hn 
could  not  have  described  the  position  of  the  ceftce.  This  passage 
therefore,  instead  of  affording  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  atriuio 
and  caYum  tedium,  rather  shows  the  contrary. 

Next  it  is  asserted,  that  Yitnxvius  has  several  times  used  cavum 
eedium  and  atriujh  for  the  same  part.  We  may  pass  over  the  stale 
argument,  again  adduced  by  Marini,  which  has  been  gathered  from 
the  words  in  airii  laiitudine  (b.  yL  3).  Schneider  has  demonstrated 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  in  iUrii  kUitudine,  instead  of  in 
kUitudiM,  if  atrium  had  meant  cayum  SBdium  itself.  But  another 
passage  has  more  plausibility  about  it.  Yiiruviussays,  c.  8,  Stratic. 
(Schneid.  and  Marini  5),  he  will  lay  down  qttibm  rafionibut  pri- . 
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r.(^(^  n'lificiia  propria  loca  patribus  familiarvvi  ct  quemaihnodurn 
mmininiia  cum  i.vtrdmis  andificari  dtheant.  2^autque  ex  hia  qua; 
propria  auntj  in  ca  non  tst  potestos  omnihtu  tntroeuudi,  )iisi  invitatii}  ; 
(jitrinadmodum  sunt  cuhicMja,  tricliuia^  halnetXy  ceftriKjur,  (juce  tusiUin 
Itoh'  jit  usiis  rationes.  ConiTnuuia  autem  suuiy  quihus  ttima  invvnfi 
auo  jure  dt  poptilo  po$8uiit  vtnirCf  i.  e.  Visiihula^  cava  a.diiHH,  ptn~ 
aU/Jid,  rpia  qiic  tujidviu  habere  possunt  usum.  Igitur  his,  qui  comnnini 
sunt  /urtuna,  imn  necessaria  magnijica  m&tibula,  nec  tubliua  neqve 
atria  quod,  etc.  From  this  passage  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
because  caya  sddium  is  mentioned  the  first  tinie»  and  atria  the 
■eoond,  thai  they  are  synonymous ;  but  the  inference  is  entirelj 
&Ifie«  XgUur  Att,  etc.,  does  not  stand  as  a  consequence  of  that 
which  immediately  precedes.  Yitnmus  had  only  explained  the 
meaning  of  propria  ti  eommunia  toeOf  and,  after  making  tiie  trans- 
ition by  iyitur,  proceeded  to  giye  the  above  precepts  for  everj-body 
planning  his  house  conformably  to  his  condition  and  means.  But 
even  if  an  immediate  connection  existed  between  the  two  sentences, 
it  would  not  follow  that  atria  signified  cava  sedium ;  for  Y itruvius 
did  not  wish  to  mention  all  the  /ooa  eommunia,  but  quaque  eundem 
jpoeauni  habere  uaum.  And  here  he  names  taUinaf  which  did  not  at 
all  belong  to  the  loca  eommunia,  but  rather  to  those  places  which, 
ordtnaxy  men,  having  no  iahulm,  codieet,  manwneKta  rerum  geekt^ 
rum  in  magit^raiut  to  preserve,  did  not  require.  The  same  remark 
refers  to  the  atria,  '^hich  had  not  been  mentioned  above ;  but  how 
the  cava  axlium  could  be  omitted  in  tlie  construction  of  a  house,  is 
not  conceivable.  On  the  contrary,  Vitruvius  (o.  4,  or  3,  3),  after 
describing  the  various  cava  sodium,  says,  Ain'orum  vero  longitudinee 
«l  UUiludines  tribu*  generibui /ormantur ;  thus  placing  the  atria  in 
opposition  to  the  cava  sedium,  for  othcm-ise  he  would  have  said, 
latitudines  vero  atriorum.  [It  is  plain  that  Yitruvius  alludes  only 
to  covered  atria,  not  to  open  cavmdxa  with  four  covered  side- 
arcades  :  for  in  the  latter  case  the  proportions  would  be  absurd. 
Thus,  in  an  atiitim  81)  ft.  long  and  53^  broad  (the  breadth  being 
reckoned  at  |  of  tlio  h^n-rth),  the  impluvium  wonM  have  ^  of  the 
breadth,  i.  o.  IT^.  llow  would  60  ft.  hiL-li  piiit  tins?  or  if  tlio 
atrium  wa.s  10  ft.  long,  and  24  broad,  the  imitluvium  would  be  at 
least  6  ft.,  and  each  of  the  ^ii|< -halls  0  ft.,  in  bifjudth.  How  would 
this  miit  the  normal  heigkt  of  30  feet  us  Vitniv.  s;iys,  vi.  3,  7  : 
Colum  mv  in  III  ulUa  quam  poriicus  laUjb  fuerint?  i  ii'  >  proportions 
of  Vitruvius  agi*eo  exai'tly  with  those  found  in  ronipiii  ;  g,  the 
house  of  Panna  is  47  ft.  4  iu.  long,  and  31  ft.  6  in.  broad,  i.  e. 
two-tliirds.  Vitruv.  vi.  7:  Atriis  Gneci  quia  non  utuntur  mijn'' 
aUijicant.    The  Bomau  atria  were,  therefore,  quite  different  from 
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tlie  Greek  avXij,  since  avXr)  was  equivalent  to  ciTum  nDdium.  Hud 
atnum  and  cavum  OBdiuui  boon  the  same,  Yitruvius  could  not  have 
made  the  above  a'^J^crtion.] 

"NVa  will  now  ;uI(lrico  other  proofs  of  tlio  did'crenco  hrtwocu 
tlitin.  Quinctiliaii  says  of  the  ^fncraoni(.  ians,  who  de-iml  to  im- 
press on  their  memory  the  locality  of  a  house  {Tnst.  Or.  xi.  2,  2(1, 
305) :  Pn'mum  sensum  ^vel  locnm']  veatibulo  quasi  assiijnaut,  sira/tdi'm 
atriOy  turn  impluvia  rirctnnffutf,  n^c  cubicuHs  itwdo  aut  exedris,  8eil 
atfituis  etinm  (itmifihu.'*<jiif  jn-r  ordiiiem  comniifiunt.  It  is  diitioult  to 
understand  what  circumirc  impluvia  can  hero  inoan,  except  to  go 
round  the  impluvium,  along  the  covered  ]»assaj»e8,  out  of  which  the 
doors  led  into  the  vahous  apartments,  and  between  the  columns  of 
which  statues  were  placed.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19,  23.  Seneca  says 
(Epist.  50)  of  two  artificial  gruttos  in  the  villa  of  Vulia  :  Sprlu/iL<Ju 
sut(t  dwji  TiiO'jiii  (ijx^ris,  bixo  atrio  pares,  manu  far  tat ;  quarum  ultera 
Bolfiii  uoii  rccijiit,  ulttra  usque  in  occidruicni  tend,  it  does  not  aj)- 
pear,  however,  what  yimilitudo  there  was  between  g^ttos  and  a 
cavum  n?dumi,  whose  inner  space  was  uneovcrtxl.  "Was  Seneca 
thinking  of  a  Uatudinatum  f  But  these  were  never  laxa;  on  the 
contrary,  uhi  non  traiU  magni  impetui^  Yitr.  e.  3.  [ThiB  passage  of 
Setieea  Is  of  no  importance,  as  ire  cannot  suppose  tlie  atrium  to  be 
80  covered,  as  Becker  would  have  it.  Much  more  important  is 
Yiig.  .^n.  iL  488,  vhere  tlie  distmction  is  sharply  drawn  between 
atrium  and  the  cavum  fledium  in  the  domu$  interior  : 

Appuet  dkmnis  iaitu,  ei  atria  longa  pateteont, 

Apparent  Friami  et  Tetemm  penetralia  Mgum, 

AnuaUMque  rident  etantes  in  limine  primo. 

At  domus  interior  gemitn  miaeroque  tumultn 

Mi^cetur,  pcnitu^que  cava  plangoriboa  »dea 

Fcminets  ululant.j 

Lastly,  Pliny  {Epist.  ii.  17)  gives  a  description  of  his  ViHa  Lnnrtn' 
Una,  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  city,  in  which  atrium  and  cavum 
r^Hiium  appear  not  only  quite  dili'erent,  but  separate  from  each 
other.  He  says,  Villa — in  ctijus  prima  p<irt€  atrium  frtffjt,  nec 
tamen  sordidum:  deinde  port ii  us  in  D  (or  0)  literce  Bimilitndinnn 
circumacfiT,  quibus  parvula,  sed  f estiva  arm  includitur  ,  .  .  Est  contra 
r)if (lilts  cav<xdinm  hilnre,  mox  iridinium  mtis  ptUcrum,  quod  in  litua 
excurrit.  Uridique  vulvas  aut  fenestras  non  minores  vilriA  haJni^ 
atque  ita  a  lattrihm  el  a  fronte  quasi  tria  maria  prospcdat ;  (/  ttrgo 
cavcedinm,  portirum,  aream,  porticum  rursuSf  mox  atrium^  tiltas  et 
longinquos  rfsjncit  montts.  Schneider  appears  entiix-iy  to  misuuder- 
etand  the  passage,  for  ho  supposes  the  same  apartments  were 
repeated  again,  and  lay  behind  the  (ecus  Ct/zicenus,  but  ui  in  vers© 
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order,  and  thus  that  tliore  was  an  atrium  at  cacli  end  of  the  build- 
ing. But  the  triclinium  reached  to  the  sea,  and  a  view  was  obtained 
thtough  an  fhese  lotmB  backirards  only.  As  the  atrium  and 
eavum  ledium  are  here  separate  from  one  another,  it  has  been 
supposed,  to  get  rid  ol  the  difficulty,  that  the  atrium  in  the  time  of 
Fliny  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Titrurius.  In  oorroboration 
of  this,  Schneider  quotes  the  description  of  the  Tuaoulan  rilla, 
Episi,  f^,  G :  MvHa  in  hoc  membra;  atrium  eiiam  ex  mere  majorwn; 
and  fimcies  that  in  this  yiUa  there  was  an  atrium  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  but  in  the  Laurentian,  on  the  contrary,  one  novo  more* 
But  the  most  we  can  infer  from  the  words,  more  mti^ofvmt  is,  that 
in  Pliny's  time  it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  build  atria,  at  least 
in  riUas.  Pliny's  rilla,  moreoTsr,  differs  from  the  directions  given 
by  Yitruvius,  tL  5,  3. 

Only  one  difficult  passage  now  remains.  Festus  says:  Airium 
eat  yenue  ixdijicii  ante  cBilem  contiium  mediam  aream;  in  quam  eal^ 
lecta  ex  cmni  tedo  pluvia  deecendU;  this  is,  as  Schneider  remarics, 
quito  erroneous,  and  betokens  a  confused  idea  of  the  matter, 
probably  occasioned  by  confounding  it  'with  vostibulum.  The  ohl 
atria  uiight  doubtless  hare  r'ono  out  of  faf^hion  in  the  time  of 
Fostu'^ ;  for  iminofliately  aftor  tlio  Lrreat  firo,  in  the  roign  of  Nero, 
tlio  houses  assunu'fl  an  entirely  differtmt  appearan<M».    Suet.  Xfr. 

[Festus  is  not  to  ])lanie  for  this  obf*curity;  which  ninst  likoly 
is  to  be  attributed  to  tlic  epitomist,  Paulus.  Festus,  no  d  iil)t.  said 
that  ihr-  ntriuTu  Wiis  in  the  front  jiart  of  the  house,  and  cuatiiiued 
meJiaiu  aream,  i.e.  the  open  impluvium,  a:>4  was  aften^-ardii  verj' 
general.  Paulus  s]>oil»Ml  the  passage,  ami  uorrupted  anterior  para 
«r>liiim,  iiiiim'or  dofnun,  or  souio  such  words,  into  ante  aedes^  which 
has  n.i  iiiiMiiiug.  In  other  rospects  the  excerpt  is  correct.]  Tliis, 
in  part  corrupt  passage,  is  in  PHn.  H,  N,  xiv.  1,  3:  Ecedem  {vites) 
vwdici  hominis  altitudine  adminiet»iake  eudihte  horrent^  vineamque 
fncinnf,  et  alias  improbo  ditewrnt  pampinorumque  superfimkUe^ peritia 
damini  amplo  dieeureu  atria  media  complenUe,  Pliny  eridently 
wishes  to  describe  an  extraordinary  exuberance,  and  assigns  the 
two  extremes  of  growth.  The  question  is,  'Whether  such  be  the 
case  when  a  rine  covers  a  whole  implurium ;  by  which  atria  media 
should  be  understood  ?  He  has  already  said,  PcptUie  nubmt  •  «  . 
atque  per  ramoe  •  •  •  eeandenke  eacumina  eejuant,  in  tantum  taUtmes, 
ut  vindemiahr  audoraiue  rogum  ae  tumulum  exdpiai,  NuUo  fine 
ereecuni,  dividique  aut  patiue  avdli  ntqwunt,  ViUae  H  domoe  ambiri 
eingularum  palmiHbue  ae  eegvacilue  lorie  mMMfia  digmum  inter 
prima  VaUrianut  quoque  Cornelius  existimavii.  Vnia  viHe  Soma  in 
Livia  portieihue  tubdiaiea  inambulatiQnee  umbroaie  perguiie  "paioai^ 
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eaditn  duodenis  mmU  amphcrU  foeeunda,  etc.  After  such  an  extra* 
indinaiy  instanoe  as  tkia,  a  vine  that  ooyeia  an  implimum  ia  veay 
insignificant  If  we  suppose  the  atrium  to  be  the  eame  as  cayum 
sedium,  and  imagine  a  greater  atrium,  sixty  leet  in  length,  then  its 
breadth  would,  according  to  YitniTius,  be  forty  feet.   The  un- 
coyered  space  would,  in        case,  be  at  most  one-thixd  of  the 
breadth,  ne  minm  quarla,  m  plu$  Urtia  parU;  consequently  about 
thirteen  feet  broad  by  twenty  feet  long,  which  would  giye  the  yery 
small  supei-ficies  of  Bixty*fiye  square  ells.   In  the  next  place,  we 
might  inquire  why  so  great  perUia  domini  was  requisite,  as  the  jp^r- 
gulce  were  common  to  all  houses ;  tbe  connection  also  of  peritia 
"^-ith  domini  is  strange ;  for  surely  it  was  the  business  of  the  t 
dariusy  and  not  of  the  master,  thus  to  train  the  yines.  These 
considerations  throw  considerable  suspicion  on  the  passage ;  besides 
which  the  liiSS.  axe  yery  conflicting,  and  seyeral  read  without  any 
sense,  pampinorumqut  periiiam  datnna  discursu  at.  med.  com.  So 
we  may  almost  siinniso  that  some  very  different  meaning  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  passage — perhaps,  per  itimra  dornm  ?  [Hcrzberg 
coiijorture?  pernicie  doimnnn,  -inco  the  ^ines  in  the  impluvium, 
pien  ing  tlirough  into  the  airiuiii,  loosened  and  sjM^iled  the  wall.— 
The  pas^^a;;».'  i*?  corrupt ;  hut  tlio  cmeudotions  both  of  Becker  and 
Horzbei  j::  art'  wT(jug,  as  will  prcs<.'ntly  appear.    TWcker  starts  with 
the  false  notion  that  Pliny  wished  to  describe  the  vine's  extraordi- 
nary power  of  growth,  and  that  he  only  speaks  of  a  f^inglo  vine. 
The  gist  of  I'Hny's  description  lies  in  the  words:  Tot  dijf)  rr/dius  rtl 
$ola  tiuttvni  Itiilia  Ttcipit.     Ho  wishes,  then,  to  show  how  the 
Italian  vine  varies  in  growth ;  and  begins  with  that  which  grfjws 
highest,  then  describes  that  growing  on  pales  (hominis  altitud.),  and 
lastly,  those  luxuriating  in  the  iniphnduni,  probably  at  the  foot  of 
the  pillars.    In  reference  to  the  word^  ijuproho  raptatu,  comp.  Cic. 
Cato  M'lj.  Id  :  MultipHci  lapsu  et  erraiico.    Prof.  Bergk,  by  a  mas- 
terly emendation,  would  read  perisiylia  domui  for  periUa  domini. 
He  then  alters  ompfo  into  ampliB,  inserts  ef  befinre  atria,  and  reads 
compUni.  The  word  diKurm  will  then  be  the  only  diffioolty.  An- 
other less  happy  coiyectnie  is:  guper  (instead  of  que  suptrjluitate) 
periUylia  domu$  amj^is  diicvrm  atria  media  eomplenUB, 

But,  in  any  case,  the  aboye  obeenre  passage  cannot  at  all  weaken 
the  dear  arguments  in  &your  of  the  total  diflbrence  of  the  atrium 
and  cayum  sedium.] 

In  tlie  atrium  stood  the  lectu$  gewiodit,  or  advemu^  so  called  be- 
cause this  symbolical  marriage-bed  was  placed  janua  ex  advem. 
See  the  commentators  on  Prop.  iy.  11,  8d;  Obbarius  ad  Horai, 
Epist,  i.  1, 87, 92.  [lipsius,  Elect,  L  17.]  Where  are  we  to  suppose 
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tiufl  leetttB  placed,  if  the  atrium  was  innor  oourt?  In  tho 
atrium  also  stood,  vdere  more,  the  loom8»  tda,  of  the  female  slaToe 
vho  ircttked  there.  Aaoon*  ad  (He  MU,  5*  But  there  vould  hardly 
haTe  been  room  for  them  in  the  paaaages  round  the  impluTium, 
particularly  as  the  doors  into  the  wious  ceUm  and  eubkula  led 
from  thence. 

Two  more  observations  may  be  ofifered  in  opposition  to  Sdmei- 
der's  explanation.  First,  the  collectLve  appellation  atrium  wotild 
have  been  a  strange  one  fSor  tlio  four  passages  or  halls  that  sur- 
roimded  the  impluvium;  and  if  we  allow  this,  the  proportions 
assigned  by  Yitniyius  will  not  apply ;  for  the  impluvium  was  longer 
than  it  was  broad,  and  oonsequently  two  of  the  passages  would 
have  been  broader  or  narrower  accordingly.  Secondly,  if  the 
whole  space  be  mrant,  ^^-ith  the  impluvium  in  the  middl'',  tlu  re 
arises  another  difficulty.  Yitruvius  speaks  of  tlio  atria  being  thirty 
^eet  long,  and  consequently  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  utmost ;  from 
thife  one-third  goes  for  the  impluvium,  and  only  six  and  two-thii-d 
fnct  remain  on  oacli  fiido  for  tho  pas.f?agos.  Yitru^'ius  (cap.  3 — 10) 
should  bo  read,  in  order  to  discover  all  the  Contradictions  to  which 
the  commoa  explanation  pv»'s  ri<o. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  atrium  was  quite  a  dilTerent  part  of 
the  house  fn'm  cavum  ifdiiun.  It  wm  the  ^rst  (ja inn's  prfxrim a) 
as  well  a^  tlio  largest  saloon,  about  which  more  will  be  said  in  tho 
explanation  of  the  alct, 

Tho  etjTiiologies  given  of  atrium  are  very  various.  Varro  do- 
riven  it  from  Atriates,  for  which  thtsre  can  scarcely  bo  any  oIIkt 
ground  than  the  chance  >imilarity  of  the  names;  on  the  sam^  ])rin- 
(■i]do  as  Festus  deduces  histrin  from  Jlistria.  Festus  say?  concem- 
iiig  it,  vel  quia  a  trrra  oriainr  quasi  aferrftnn  ;  as  if  the  wIloIo  of 
the  ancient  Human  liouse  was  not  ou  the  ground-floor.  Servius  ad 
yEn.  i.  730,  goes  so  far  as  to  derive  it  from  smoke,  atruin  eiiiin  f  rat 
ex  fiimo.  [Isidor.  also,  xv.  mentions  this  derivation,  but  says 
pre\'iously,  dictum  est  eo,  quod  addantur  ei  ires  porticus  exirinsecus.'] 
But  the  strangest  explanation  is  that  of  Ottfr.  Mueller,  Etrus.  i. 
256,  who  says,  in  reference  to  Taxzo's  etymology,  as  the  Atriw  on 
the  Adx^tio  sea  is  origiiudly  the  land  of  the  streams  flowing  to- 
gether (Aihuit,  TttirtanUf  Padust  and  others),  and  the  collecting 
place  of  all  the  waters  of  upper  Italy,  so  the  atrium  is  that  part  of 
the  house,  where  the  water  that  rains  down  upon  the  roof  flows 
into  the  oompluTium  and  impluvium.  Besides,  this  goes  for  no- 
thing, if  atrium  be  not  the  same  as  cavum  ndium.  The  most  usual 
deriyation,  and  not  an  improbable  one,  is  from  m9punf;  for  the 
atrium  had  a  wide  opening  in  the  roof,  htment  through  which,  as  in 
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the  other  parts  of  the  house,  the  light  was  cn^t  from  aboTO.  See 
Titruv.  vi.  4;  "Winkehii.  W.  i.  ool.  But  if  we  are  to  adopt  a 
Greek  derivation,  vrp  should  rathrr  he  inclined  to  think  that  tho 
word  Wiis  the  same  as  adpdoy;  I'ur  it  was  in  tho  atrium  that  tho 
wliole  family  was  accustomed  to  assemble,  to  enjoy  each  other's 
company,  to  work,  and.  in  early  times,  to  dino  also.  Still  it  is 
diffieult  to  detenniuo  the  etymologj'  of  mukIs  that  l)el<»n.ir  to  a 
remote  iH^riod,  and  whioh  might  have  had  an  origin  ^uite  incon- 
ceivable to  us. 

[Becker's  acute  and  jirofouud  researches  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  atrium  and  cavum  aedium  were  two  different  parts  (jf  the 
house,  the  first  corresponding  to  our  hall,  the  second  to  our  court. 
But  he  goes  too  far,  in  assuming  that  tho  utrium  was  always 
covered  in,  or,  at  most,  he  only  admits  of  a  holo  in  tlio  roof, 
himen.  But  as  this  theory  does  not  hold  good  in  any  of  tlie  houses 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  Becker  is  led  into  the  second  error,  of  pre- 
stunmg  tliat  the  open  space,  which  is  rcgiilarly  found  behind  the 
ostium  in  Pompeii,  is  not  an  atrium,  but  the  cavum  sedium; 
although  in  that  ease  the  Pompeian  honsoa  must  have  generally 
had  Mveral  caYndia  and  never  an  atrium.  Ifow,  though  the 
lover  orders,  botii  in  town  and  eountry,  require  no  atrium,  yet  in 
the  houses  of  eyen  the  tolerably  affluent  there  must  have  idways 
been  an  atrium,  as  this  was  the  original  focu»  of  their  whole 
domestic  life — somewhat  like  the  great  hall  of  the  mediseval 
hnight— and  with  it  were  connected  all  the  most  important 
incidents  of  their  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the  graye.  The 
people  of  Pompeii  had  doubtless,  therefore^  their  atrium,  and 
though  later  it  may  haye  been  shaped  more  like  a  court,  still, 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  atrium  should  have  been  superseded  by 
the  court;  but,  rather,  the  atrium,  as  its  use  became  alteied, 
altered  its  shape  also.  This  \^-ill  be  manifest  from  what  follows. 
In  the  old  atrium  stood  the  hearth  {focm)y  serving  alike  for  tho 
profane  purposes  of  cooking,  and  also  for  the  receptacle  of  the 
Penates.  Schol.  llor.  Epod.  ii.  43:  JuiBfafocum  Dii  Fmaiea  poHU 
fueruiU,   Plant.  Aul.  ii.  a,  Id : 

Hiee  impOMntiir  in  foeo  noatro  Lari. 

Usually  they  were  in  Uttle  cupboards  {adicuUi),  lib.  i.  10,  20 : 
Stabat  in  exigos  ligneus  isde  deai. 

Juv.  viii.  110;  Petron.  29.  Hence  Ovid  (/as/,  i.  13G)  mentions 
Larem  close  to  the  houiio-door,  i.  o.  in  the  atrium.  Tho  place  was 
called penrtralia  (Virg.  jEn.  ii.  485,  513  ;  vii.  59  ;  Stat.  .Si/y.  i.  3,  09) ; 
and  the  hearth  itself,  foci  penetralea.  Virg.  yEn.  v.  t>GO  ;  Or.  de  har, 
JUsjf,  27.   Kear  the  familiar  £ame  they  took  the  commoii  meal* 
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Caio  in  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JEn,  i.  730,  d  in  a<r»9  «l  ^uo&tM/ercM?ii  tpv^ 
ItAtudwt  a»<i^t'.  Senr.  on  ix.  648:  JXLio  «t  tpufahanhtr  et  Iko§ 
fioleftsnl.  So  Hor.  8ak  ii.  6,  6o,  though  of  country  life: 

0  noctes  ccBOfeqne  Deum  !  quibiis  ip^  nici(jiiG 
Ante  Larem  ptoprium  vcscor,  vbiaasi^ue  procace^ 
Paseo. 

Hero  Silt  enthroned  tlio  mistress  of  tho  house  ui  iho  midst  of  her 
maid.s ;  h(!re  was  the  thalamus  nuptialis^  and  the  strong-box  of  the 
father  of  the  family.  Serv.  on  Virg.  ^n.  i.  730 :  Ihi  etiam  pecu- 
viaa  habehant;  and  ix.  648.  Several  such  have  been  dug  up  at 
Fompeii ;  see  next  Excursus.  Here  all  visits  were  received,  and 
the  clients  had  audience,  who  came  to  their  patron  for  advice  or 
help.  (Cic.  de  Leg,  i.  3 :  mofrtfatrio  sedem  in  solio  consulentibus  re- 
^pondermn,  and  de  Or,  iii.  33.)  Here  the  corpses  of  the  deceased 
memben  of  the  fiimily  lay  in  state  till  their  mteiment  (see  Exeunos 
to  the  twelfth  Scene) ;  here,  lastly,  were  euapeuded  the  waxen 
maska  or  imagines^  thofie  dear  mementoe  of  their  deceased  fore- 
fathers. See  above.  For  the  admission  of  light  and  escape  of 
stnohe  there  was  an  opening  in  tiie  ruof,  which  was  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  but  never  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  that  the  room  lost  its  character  of  a  ceiled  apartment.  But 
when  the  frugal  fiumly-meal  had  given  place  to  huge  banquets,  and 
instead  of  a  few  intimate  friends  and  more  fatwiUm*  clients,  whole 
troops  of  people  crowded  the  house,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
atrium  would  suit  no  longer,  The  ancient  fiunily-hearth  was 
banished  to  a  remote  part  of  the  building,  and  while  the  Lares 
were  placed  in  a  special  wtrarium,  a  spacious  kitchen  was  made 
for  cooking.  The  slaves,  likewise,  wore  removed  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  oaenm  were  held  in  various  saloons,  of 
difiisrent  sizes,  erected  for  the  purpose.  See  below.  The  atrium 
now  served  only  as  the  hall  of  waiting  and  reception  f  i  tl  <  clients 
and  friends  on  all  occasions.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  5,  31.  So  Vii  ^il,  ^^n^ 
iii.  353,  had  his  own  times  in  his  mind,  when  he  says  of  Helenus: 

nios  portidbiis  rex  aeeipiebat  in  atnpHs. 
Anlai  in  medio  libabaat  pocula  Bacchi. 

where  aula  stands  for  atrium. 

The  atrium  likewise  continued  to  be  the  pkce  Ibr  the  corpses, 
and  for  the  images  of  the  dead ;  only  that  instead  of  the  insignifi'* 
cant  waxen  masks,  aerei  dtfpei,  argenttm  faciei  turdojtgurofntm  (lt>- 
crtmtne,  came  into  vogue.  Here  also  remained  the  lectus  genialia, 
but  at  thia  time  it  had  only  a  symbolical  meaning. 

It  was  now  no  longer  necessaiy  to  have  the  atrium  covered  in ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  larger  it  became,  the  wider  was  the  orifice  in 
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the  roof  (ono- fourth  or  one- third  of  tho  l)roa(lth  of  thn  atrium, 
Vitr,  vi.  3,  6),  ff)r  the  admisMon  of  suiiiciont  light  and  air.  When 
tho  roof  bloptid  inwards  with  an  opening  of  this  kind,  pillarai  were 
required  to  suy>port  it :  these  soon  ;?rew  into  an  artit-le  of  luxury, 
and  were  made  oi  tho  most  costly  marble.  Scaurus  had  four  such 
pillars  in  his  atrium,  one  at  each  corner;  thuy  were  of  Ilymcttian 
marble,  and  thirty-eight  foot  high,  Cic.  p.  Scaur,  p.  27 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xrii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  2.  Between  those  statues  were  jJaccd,  l*Ua. 
xxxiv.  9;  XXXV.  2;  where  he  rompares  the  ancient  and  modern 
atria;  formerly  there  were  only  the  waxen  imagines.  Thu**  this 
apartment  had  gradually  beconje  very  magnificent,  Oland.  in  Ruf. 

ii.  135;  purpnrn's  ff^tlfa  cohnitin'ft  utria,    Lucan,  ii.  238;  Mart. 

iii.  50;  Vir^.  ^Eu.  i.  720,  xii.  iTo;  Vitr.  vi.  5,  2 ;  (itria  ampla, 
alta^  longa,  with  hmijis  porticihus,  Auson.  Id.  x.  49 :  JnquenUt. 
Ovid.  3/efam.  xiv.  200:  marmore  iecta.  The  cavse^Iiiiiii  had  like- 
wise, in  course  of  time,  been  adorned  with  splendid  rows  of  pillars ; 
and  both  in  it,  and  in  the  atrium,  a  basin  and  fountain  wore  placed 
(Paul.  Diao.),  to  which  were  added  lawns  and  shrubberies.  Ovid. 
Jfef.  yvL  563 ;  Auaon,  Jfot.  335 : 

Atria  quid  Tiridiintibos  adtita  pmdM, 

Innamerisque  tup«r  notantia  teeta  eolamnis  ? 

PUn.  B,  I^,  ziT.  1, 3.  (See  above  respecting  the  vine.)  Prop.  iv.  8, 35. 

Unus  erat  tribus  in  secreta  lectuhis  herba, 
where  the  atrium  is  ineant,  as  is  clear  from  1.  4U.    But  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  Yiig.  (-Aw.  xii.  476)  speaks  of  the  water-basiu  of 
the  atrium : 

£t  niiiic  portidbos  tmum,  none  hamida  oiicum 
Stagna  tantX. 

(tus.  the  swallow) ;  for  it  could  also  fly  to  the  fountain  in  the  halls 
of  the  caTsedium.  The  haain  in  the  atrium  was  .generally  of  an 
oUong  shape,  without  further  ornament*  Virgil,  jEn,  ii.  512» 
doubtless  alludes  to  the  atria  of  his  times.  From  tiiis  similarity 
between  the  later  atrium  and  the  caYSBdiiun,  the  atrium  came  to  be 
called  avXif  also*  whioh,  in  earlier  times,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. So  Horaee,  Episf.  i.  1,  87,  says  aula  instead  of  atrium;  so 
Yirg.  ^n,  in,  354.  The  ancients  often  allude  to  this  contrast 
between  the  old  and  modem  atrium;  the  former  resembling  a 
saloon,  the  latter,  with  its  rich  ornaments,  a  cavaedium.  lUin.  £p» 
V.  6 :  atrium  ex  more  vekrum ;  ii.  17 :  atrium  /ruffi  nec  tamen  #or- 
didum.  The  passage  in  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  aliter  apud  majoreSy  etc. 
(cited  above),  is  important.  Hor.  {Od.  iii.  1,  46)  speaks  of  the 
new  fashion,  et  novo  sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  f  Varro,  L,  L.  viii. 
28.  when  he  plainly  says  that  an  atrium  is  no  more  like  to  a  peri- 
style than  a  cubieulum  to  a  stable,  speaks  of  the  old  saloon-like 
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atrium.  Tins  ]t:i«!sa£rc  utterly  confiites  those  who  fancy  that  Yarro 
held  a  cavum  a'diiim  and  an  atrium  to  l)o  identical ;  for  a  cavuiii 
eedinin  would  have  been  exc  eedin^^ly  like  a  ptuistyle ;  and,  with 
pillars  round  it,  would  be  a  peristyle  exactly.  For,  beyf)nd  (If)ubt, 
in  Yano's  time  the  cava  sedium  wei*e  built  with  k  ws  of  pillars. 

Toreiom  to  later  atria.  The  houses  nuw  had,  as  it  wore, 
two  cay^edia  (as  the  Grecian  house  had  two  auLt\  "S'itr.  vi.  7,  u) ; 
the  fitst,  howeyer,  differed  from  the  second  in  being  less  spacious, 
and  having  a  smaller  opening  in  the  roof;  and  likewise  in  its  pecu- 
liar use.  At  least  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  plans  of  houses  at 
Pompeii.  Nor  was  there,  in  this,  any  room  for  a  garden.  So  that 
there  was  always  so  much  difference  between  the  two  rooms,  that, 
eyen  in  later  times,  Ihe  first  continued  to  be  called  atrium,  and  the 
second  and  larger,  cayeedinm.  The  latter  ahnost  merged  into  the 
peristjrlium ;  see  CarngtUum*  In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  atria 
are  only  of  the  later  period,  with  a  basin  and  fountain,  seldom  with 
pillars.  Like  as  in  Borne,  these  were,  at  first*  the  chief  rooms  of 
domestic  life,  but  later  only  senred  for  the  reception  of  clients. 
These  gentry  predominated  at  Pompeii,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
ambitio  at  work,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  notices  on  the 
walls.  All  the  boroughs  and  colonies  were,  in  fkct,  miniatures  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  so  they  could  not  possibly  do  without  the 
atrium — a  room  so  indispensable  at  Rome. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  allow  that 
there  were  no  atria  in  Pompeii,  and  that  there  was  no  true  copy  of 
the  Tloman  house  to  be  found  there. 

The  wide  orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  atrium,  as  well  as  of  the 
cayum  sedium,  was  hung  with  cnr]>et8,  as  a  defence  against  sun, 
wind,  and  rain.  These  were  called  vdn,  Isidor,  ziz.  26 :  quod 
ot^'edu  8U0  interiora  dom&rum  vdent.  Ulp.  Dig.  xix.  I,  17,  §  4; 
xxxiii.  7,  12,  §  16;  iwn&rce  causa.  §  17,  §  20:  Be  velif*,  fjucv  in 
hypctthris  extenduntur^  "item  de  h  i9  qncr  sunt  circn  cohimnaf' ;  wLrre  the 
hypaethral  or  imphmal  carpets,  hung  horizontally,  are  distinguished 
from  the  verticil  tapestry  between  the  ])illars.  Pliny  also  Tnen- 
tions  them  ;  see  above.  Varro  inServ.  ad  Virg,  ^n,  i,  697  (rr/a  sas- 
peiidi,  to  ki  e])  out  the  dust).  Ovid,  Met,  x.  695,  q>eaking  oi  the 
mode  in  his  tiTn*^ : 

 ILmd  alitcr,  f)ii;mi  mm  supt  r  ntria  velum 

Ciiiulidu  purpureutu  Miiiulatus  iiilicit  unibnia. 

i.  e.  the  purj>lo  vfiliun  tinges  the  marble  allium.  Lucret.  iv.  73,  has 
a  similar  idea,  thonrrh  in  reference  to  the  vela  of  the  theatio.  lior, 
SaL  ii.  8,  54,  is  generally  referred  to  horizontal  vela; 
Interea  busptnsa  graves  iiuWa  ruinas 
in  patiaam  feccre,  trabentia  pulveris  atri,  &c. 
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See  Hcindorf.  Wustomana,  howcyer,  sapposos  it  to  mean  the 
curtain  hung  before  the  door,  or  the  caxpets  hxmg  against  the 
walls  instead  of  paper-hanging. 

In  winteri  moveable  roofs  of  board  could  be  pushed  over  the 
impluWum ;  at  least  Javol.  Dig.  L.  16,  242,  S  2,  would  seem  to 
refer  to  this:  t^irwdwrum  ex  tabulia  factam^  quce  (e$teUe  toUerentur  ei 
Heme  p<marcttktr*  Though  it  might  mean  boardings  between  the 
pillars, 

IS  only  mentioned  by  CSo.  ad  AU»  L  10,  and  ad  Qu,  fr,  m,  1, 1 : 
Quo  loeo  %n  porHeu  U  icribere  aiutU  ui  atridum  fiat,  mtAt,  ut  est, 
may  is  placehat*  Neqae  entm  $atU  loei  videbatur  em  atriolot  neque 
fere  eolei  niii  in  tit  cfdifidU  fieri,  in  quibu$  esi  afritm  majm,  nee 
habere  poterae  adjwida  eubiada  ei  ^jumodi  membra,  'Whenoe  it 
appears,  firstly,  that  airiola  were  only  to  be  fonmd  in  large  mansionB, 
where  there  was  also  a  great  atrium;  secondly,  that  they  served 
as  an  antechamber  to  a  greater  hall,  periftylium  with  tkjpariieM,'} 

ALM, 

NoTlllXG  agrees  bettor  with  the  supposition  that  the  atrium  was 
a  diilereut  pait  of  the  house  irom  the  cavum  tudiuin,  than  the  idea, 
which  we  can  alone  form  of  the  altt.  Those  who  take  the  atrium 
to  be  the  inner  court,  can  form  uo  correct  opinion  about  thu  alae, 
and  hence  has  amen  the  strange  notion  that  they  were  the  .side* 
buildings  running  longitudinally  parallel  to  the  cavum  sedium,  and 
in  which  were  the  various  cellae  and  cubicula.  Qaliani,  Perrault, 
StiegUtz,  Hirt,  Bottiger  {Sab.  ii.  86,  102),  Wustemann  (Poi.  d. 
Scaur.  55,  56).  On  ttoB  supposition  it  is  ^ffionlt  to  oonodve  why 
Titruvius  fixed  the  breadth  of  the  aJ»  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of'the  atrium.  [With  an  atrium  of  80-^100  ft.  in  length,  the  alse 
are  to  be  one-fifUi  in  breadth,  or  20  ft. ;  with  50—^  ft.  in  length, 
only  one*fourth  or  15  ft. ;  with  30 — 40  ft.,  one-third  or  10  feet.] 
The  alfle  (in  this  sense)  did  not  belong  to  the  cavum  sedium ;  they 
were  separated  from  the  passages  by  walls,  and  could  haye  had  as 
much  depth  for  each  separate  cell  or  compartment  as  the  architect 
pleased^  while  their  height  must,  according  to  Yitnivius,  be  equal 
to  their  breadth;  this  also  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  usage  of 
the  word.  The  alee,  it  is  true,  are  not  further  mentioned  in  a 
dwelling;  but  we  have  the  analogy  of  the  Tuscan  temple  (the 
atrium  also  is  of  Tuscan  origin),  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  nature.  The  Tuscan  temple  could  have  threes  or  only  one, 
cella.  Yitruvius,  iy.  7,  says    it,  IMitudo  dividaiur  in  parUa  deeem; 
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ex  his  ttrnce  partes  dtxtra  ae  ainiHra  edli$  minorihus^  sive  ihi  •fhn 
futurcE  sinty  dentur,  rdiquat  quatuor  medias  <gdi  aUrilmantur.  The 
alsB  thereforo,  in  the  one-celled  temple,  were  narrower  side-halls 
right  and  left  of  the  great  oella,  and  probably  divided  from  it  only 
by  a  TOW  of  pillars.  Thus  we  must  picture  to  otueelTes  the  ake  in 
the  atrium,  only  that  the  proportion  of  their  breadth  was  loss ;  and 
wo  now  see  why  the  breadth  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atritim,  which  was,  in  fact,  that  of  the  alte  also.  The  edifice, 
then,  was  similarly  constnictod  to  many  of  our  churches,  which  are 
divided  into  a  lar^^o  centro-aible  and  two  smaller  fide-aislos.  ^fazois 
and  Marini  felt  tliut  the  must  bu  Homothirig  of  tliis  kind,  but 
they  were  prevented,  by  their  false  notion  about  atrium,  from 
sierninj?  tlieir  true  position.  TIk  y  take  them  to  be  on  both  aideb  of 
the  back-haii,  by  the  impluvium. 

W'u  now  pee  to  what  use  the  columns  in  the  atrium  were  ap- 
plied (Plin.  xxxvi.  3),  for  the  rooi  was  much  too  Liprh  to  bo  sup- 
ported by  them;  but  the  trab^  liminarts  of  the  aUu  were  not 
higher  than  tlio  breadth  of  the  ala?.  Possibly,  in  earlier  times, 
piles  only  occupied  the  i)lace  of  columns. 

[In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  abe  do  not  form  side-aisles  to  the 
atrium  (as  Becker  would  have  it),  but  regular  squares  at  the  baek- 
ward  end  of  it ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  their  breadth 
depended  on  the  length  of  the  atrium.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
hy  any  means  a  necessary  part  of  the  house,  for  some  houses  are 
found  without  them ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  Poet,  in  that  of 
the  two  Fountains,  and  others*  there  was,  ftom  want  of  space,  only 
one  ala  at  the  right  end  of  the  a^um.  The  oonstruction  of  the 
alfls,  as  supposed  by  Miazois  and  confirmed  by  Pompeii,  is  now 
uniTSisaUy  aoknowledged  to  be  ooireot] 

It  is  Tsry  difficult  to  assign  the  correct  position  of  the  ioUiitiim, 
nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  passage  containing  information  on 
the  subject.  [Except  in  YitruT.  Ti.  3, 6,  it  is  only  mentioned  twice ; 
and  Yiiru'vius  says  nothing  about  its  situation,  only  giving  its  size  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  atrium,  yiz,  two-thirds,  when  the 
atrium  is  twenty  feet  broad ;  one-half,  when  it  is  thirty  to  forty  feet 
broad;  and  two-fifths,  when  it  is  forty  to  sixty  liaet.]  It  is  true  that 
Pestus  says,  273 :  TaMinum  pracime  oln'tim  Iocm  dicitur,  quod  auti^ 
qui  magistroHu  in  suo  imperio  taUdas  .  .  . ;  and  Paul.  Diac.  p.  134 : 
Tahlinum  locu$ proximus  atrio  a  iabulis  appdlatus.  But  whatever 
idea  we  may  form  of  the  atrium,  this  plaoe  is  not  disooyerable.  It 
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dr>c5  not  suit  the  theory  of  those,  \rho  under  the  word  atrhim  Tinder- 
stand  cavum  aedium,  because  a  number  of  ^lifferentchaniVrrv  \^->nild 
have  ber-Ti  thi^n  pror/      afri»'"?.    Air^iin.  it"  we  tiilvO  utriTiiu  in  tho 
BeiiJie  given  above,  there  will  be  no  j  roper  piace  where  it  c-oiiid  have 
been  pitnated.    Wa  shall  be  les.<  inclined  to  attach  importance  to 
this  explaiiati'in  <'f  Fe^tn^,  "^h*  n  we  r*^*>llf»rt  that  he  had  an  ••rro- 
nenu.'^  i<l'-a  :ilv>-iit  tho  atrium  itj?elf.    The  tablinum  has  b^rn  U'^Tiully 
sup]«>>ed  oj>p<>->it.'  the  ostium,  r>r,  arrording  to  our  sup]^<^-^iti<in.  the 
atriuui,  beyond  the  ravum  npdium.  and  ha«  h*H'-n  laid  d<»wn  thu-^  in 
the  Plan  w.  hav'^  piven.    [Aerriniiug  toMar\|Uc7,  thetnblinuui  i>lo 
the  L-lt  of  til''  atrium,  and  of  the  same  length:  this  nc.il>  n<>  refnt- 
atirin.    But  Bvvker*8  notion  is  likewise  verj'  improbable  and  arbi- 
tra  rv  (as  he  him^lf  afterwards  acknowledged) ;  for,  not  to  mention 
aii\  uther  reason,  it  does  not  suit  either  the  account  of  Vitruvius  or 
Festus.   Thus  mut  h.  at  all  events,  mav  be  gathered  from  Vitruvius, 
that  the  tabliniLm  lay  at  the  small  end  of  the  atrium:  for,  other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  sense  in  making  the  extent  of  the  tablinimi 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  atrium.    This,  moreover,  harmonizes 
with  Festiu,  vho  wa  not  at  all  in  error  about  the  matt^,  al* 
though  his  epitomirt  was ;  aa  shown  above.  He  aajB  Tery  briefly, 
jproacime  oMurn ;  bat  everybody,  who  knew  the  position  of  the 
atrium,  was  aware  that  this  froaeime  referred  neither  to  the  front 
end  of  the  atrinm,  nor  yet  to  its  two  aides;  for  in  the  first  case  the 
4atMwtri«i  loufli  haTO  lain  between  theostiiun  and  the  atrinm,  which 
was  impossible ;  and  in  the  second  case  there  woold  have  been  no 
apace  left  for  the  ate.  So  that  the  fourth  or  hinder  end  of  the 
atrinm  alone  lenuuned  Ibr  the  tablintun  to  join  on  to.  This  isshown 
by  all  the  excaTations  at  Pompeii ;  where  tiiere  is  inTSoriably  a  fbur- 
comered  room,  wiUi  a  yeiy  bioad  doorway  (for  the  sake  of  light), 
behind  the  atrium ;  and  this  room  could  only  be  the  tablinnm ;  see 
T*  in  Plan  B.    Through  this  position  of  the  tablinum,  alone  are  we 
enabled  to  fix  that  of  the/auc<'« ;  or  in  any  way  to  explain  them.] 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tablinum  is  to  be  derived 
from  tabula;  the  only  question  is,  whether  tabula  (according  to 
Varro'fl  interpretation)  means  board  ;  or  whether  the  tabula:  ratio" 
nwn  and  the  like  are  alluded  to,  which  is  most  probabh:*.  Besides 
the  authority  of  Festus  f-  'r  this,  we  have  that  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  2,  2), 
who,  in  praising  the  olden  time,  says :  Tablina  codia'bus  im^ban* 
iur  ti  monumeniia  rerum  in  magistratu  gestarum.    Hence  it  was  in 
^^ome  measure  the  archiyes  of  the  house,  that  which,  in  reference 
to  the  re$publienf  was  called  tubeiiarium,  Dionys.  i  74. 
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FAUCES. 

WlLVT,  or  rather  T\'here,  the  fauces  wore,      a  point  on  which 
there  exists  great  diversity  of  opimon,  and  upou  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing.    Perrault,  Rode,  Wiistemaim,  and  Schneider  hare 
Bupposed  it  to  bo  the  hall  which  we  have  comprehended  under  tka 
term  ostium  ;  but  such  q^uotations  u.-^,  Wsiihulum  antcip^um  pnmi's- 
que  in  faucibus  Orci  (Virg.  ^n.  vi.  273),  do  not  show  th  it  uthor 
passages  in  the  house  might  not  have  ha<l  the  same  name ;  and 
Vitruvius  calls  the  [)as,sagos  in  the  Grecian  house,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  haU,  ittr^  not  fauces.    Galiani,  Ortiz,  ami  Stratico 
understood  by  this  term,  aperturam  per  quam  trausitus  habetur  ab 
airio  ad  iablinumy  which  is  rather  obscure.    [Marquez  {delta  Cam  di 
C'Uta,  et€.  p.  91)  understands  them  to  be  passages  between  the 
pillars  or  piers  from  the  alas  into  the  atrium ;  but  theee  interme- 
diate spaoea  were  much  too  broad  to  admit  of  being  called  ftuoea*  J 
HaaoiB,  BM,  and  Marini  oonceiTe  them  to  be  passages  leading  to 
the  larger  peristylium,  on  each  side  o£  the  tablinum ;  and  we  haTe 
adopted  this  idea,  because  yitniYias  lays  down  the  breadth  o£  the 
fimces  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tablinim»  which  would  have  been 
nnneceseary,  had  Ihey  not  been  in  some  manner  connected  with  it. 
It  is  evident  that  some  such  thoroughfares  must  haye  existed,  and 
if  we  set  the  tablinum  in  the  placo  assigned  to  it,  this  ia  the  most 
plausible  position  of  the  ihuces.   [The  only  correct  idea  of  the 
&uce8  is,  that  they  weie  narrow  passages  or  corridors  beside  the 
tablinum  (although  Becker,  in  his  posthumous  Papers,  has  forsaken 
this,  and  gone  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  fkuces  were  the  entrance* 
hall,  the  0vfm¥  of  Plutarch].  This  is  dear  from  Vitray.  tL  3,  6 : 
Fauce$  minoiribut  airiit  s  UMini  loHtttdine  dempia  UrHa,  nu^orihtu 
dimidia  conttiiuantur.    As  the  tablinum  did  not  lie  behind,  but 
before,  the  cavoBdium,  the  fauces  did  not  lead  from  the  cayaedium 
to  the  greater  peristyle,  as  in  Becker's  Plan  (f.  f.) ;  but  from  the 
atrium  into  the  cavjedium,  as  in  Plan  B.    This  explanati(m  is  most 
fiilly  corroborated  in  Pompeii,  where^  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, there  are  either  two  passages,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum 
(yiz.  in  large  houses),  or  only  on  one  side  of  it  (yiz.  in  small 
houses).   And  to  these  alone,  from  their  narrowness,  is  the  term 
fauces  applicable.     The  tablinum  and  fauces  always  lie  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  atrium  ;  seldom  however  (as  in  Plan  B.)  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  atrium  ;  but  leaving,  mostly,  enough  space 
for  another  room  alongside  of  the  tablinum.    This  2)r;ictice,  more- 
over, agrees  exactly  with  the  theorj-  of  Vitruvius.    lie  says  that, 
with  an  atrimn  sixty  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  must  be  two-fifths*  or 
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twenty-four  feet,  and  the  two  fauces,  ono-lialf  or  twelve  feet  broad 
each,  i.  e.  forty-eight  in  all ;  6o  that  twelve  feet  remam  over  for 
other  purpo.scs.  "When  the  titnuni  is  only  forty  feet  broad,  the 
tabliiium.  will  be  two-fifths  or  sixteen  f«?ot ;  the  fauces  eight  each  or 
thirty-two  feetiu  ail,  ltja,\  111,1,'  i  i<Trht  feet  ov»  r.  liutwhen  the  utrium 
is  uiily  twenty-four  feet  broitJ,  ihe  tablmuiu  will  have  two-tiiirds, 
or  sixteen,  and  the  fauces  ought  properly  to  have  sixteen  feet  also, 
or  one-ha]£  But  in  that  case  the  sum  would  be  thirty-two,  whereas 
we  have  only  twenty-four  at  our  disposal,  and  this,  according  to  the 
practice,  ought  not  to  be  all  used  up.  But  this  diifficulty  will  die* 
appear,  £t  we  xemember  that,  with  a  smalkr  atrium,  two  fiiueee 
were  not  neoeesary,  a  single  ooixidor  sufficing  wMob  would  take 
up  eight  or  only  six  &et;  and  then  there  would  be  still  two  Ibet 
orer  from  flie  breadth  of  the  atrium,  as  wastiie  case  in  most  atria.] 

OtTR  remarks  on  the  atrium  have  shown  what  was  the  general 
natuio  of  the  cavum  sedium ;  it  was  the  inner  court,  the  real  heart 
of  the  hou8e,  around  which  the  other  di\'isions  wore  situated.  In 
the  ct'iitre  was  uu  uncovered  apace,  ami^  styled  iinplutnum^  and  en- 
closed on  all  bided  by  covered  passages.  [The  slanting  roof  over 
the  arcadea  was  called  ccnii'/i'viunit  Yarro,  ib.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  impluviiim  and  compluvium  by  Hirt  and 
Laglandieru ;  but  Mazois  and  Kauul-Eochette  understand  by  com- 
pluvium the  opening  in  the  roof,  by  impluvium  the  cistern.  See 
Paiil.  Diac.  p.  108:  Implumum,  quo  wjna  imphiit  adkda  de  ifcto, 
C(f)n2)luvium,  quo  de  diver^is  tvdis  aqiKi  ^jhii'ialis  conjluit  in  eumhm 
locum.  So  Aac.  ad  Cic.  Verr,  i,  23,  p.  277 ;  iServ.  ad  Virg,  ui^n, 
L  605 ;  iu  512.  It  is  evident  that  impluvium  was  the  name  of  the 
open  space,  from  Flaut.  MiL  ii.  2,  3 :  per  implumtan  iiUro  §peetttni 
(mcmu),  and  3,  16.]  These  roo&  were  divided  into  the  IbUowing 
kinds,  aooording  to  their  construction,  Yitruy. 

I.  Tmoameimt  in  which  beams  were  laid  in  laHiudiniB  airiit 
resting  upon  the  opposite  walls;  into  theee  two  otheis  were  mor« 
tised,  or  hung  in  at  equal  distances  from  the  wall,  the  interpenaiva 
of  Yitmrius ;  and  on  these  timbers,  which  thus  foimed  a  square,  lay 
the  oMeref,  the  spars  which  supported  the  roof*  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  mode  of  bmlding,  but  not  suitable  fbx  a  Teiy 
large  carum  tedium. 


(MvuM  admin^  acoordiug  to  Varro  and  Vitnivlua :  caccriittiM,  to  I'liuy. 

A 
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n.  The  tdra$iyhm  differed  only  iu  pillars  bouig  plaoed  in  the 
four  comers  where  the  inteipensiTa  lay  upon  the  main  beams. 

This  possibly  took  place  only  in  cavadia  of  larger  ^^"»m*«**nf|  toar 
fear  of  imposing  too  much  weight  on  the  beams. 

nX.  In  the  Corinihium  the  beams  did  not  lie  on  the  walls,  a 
parieMnu  reeeduni,  but  were  upheld  by  a  row  of  whi€& 
encircled  the  implunum. 

rv.  In  the  dit^hwiaiwn  the  roofing  did  not  dope  inwards  to- 
wards  the  imphmum,  but  towards  the  walls,  where  gutters  caught 
the  rsin-water>  sad  carried  it  down*  Ihe  advantage  of  this  was 
that,  in  winter,  or  gloomy  weather,  the  li^t  from  the  surronnding 
apartments  was  not  intercepted  by  a  low  root  [Its  disadvantage 
was,  that  the  walls  were  injured  if  the  gutters  did  not  carry  off  tho 
water  quickly  enough,  Yitruy.] 

y .  The  tedudiwUtm  was  covered  and  had  no  impluvium*  The 
testudoy  however,  was  not  an  arch,  camera,  but  a  common  roof  of 
raftei-H.  See  Vitrav,  v.  1  ;  Ilirt,  supra.  How  a  cavum  aedium  of 
this  description  received  the  requisite  light,  we  are  not  informed. 
[It  has  been  already  observed  that,  later,  the  cav»dium  passed 
more  into  the  form  of  the  peristyle  (as  tetrustylum  and  Corinthiuni) ; 
and  this  was  almost  always  the  case  in  those  houses  which  had  only 
two  open  chief  rooms  (atrium  and  caveodium),  and  were  in  fact 
without  the  regular  peristyle.  Cava3dia  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  Poet.  8ce  Plan  B.,  P.  In  that  of  Paiifta, 
nf  Meloager  (to  the  left  of  tlic  utriiuu),  of  tho  Dioscuri  (to  the 
right  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Bronzes,  dScc.  The  pillars  woro  on 
all  four  sides,  us  in  tho  house  of  Meleager,  where  there  are 
twenty-four  magiiiliceut  pillars ;  or  ou  thiee  sides,  us  in  our  Plan 
(where  the  middle  pillar  in  the  front  has  been  omitted  by  mistake), 
and  in  the  house  of  tSallust;  from  tho  fourth  side  resting  against 
a  wall;  or  even  on  two  or  one  side  only,  as  in  many  small  housos 
in  the  street  uf  Mercury  at  Pompeii.  These  pillars  were  mostly  of 
bricks  or  common  stone  stuccoed  over ;  with  a  vaiiety  of  Ikntastio 
cajiitals.l 

In  the  middle  of  the  impluviimi  iL-.i  e  was  generally  a  cistern,  ur 
fouiitum  [siilioitcs,  Varro,  Ji.  It.  i.  13  :  Interiua  compluvium  haheat 
lacuni,  uhi  mh'at  wjuti'],  the  basins  of  which  were  four-cornered,  and 
generally  adorned  with  reliefs,  piiUalia  eujillaiat  Cic.  Ait,  i.  10; 
[Ulp.  Dig,  xiz.  1,  17,  §  9.  Many  beautiful  fountains  of  marble 
and  bronze  have  been  discovered  at  PompeiL  In  some,  at  the  top 
of  a  marble  pillar  there  are  little  animals,  like  ducks,  which  eject 
tho  water.  Sometimes  the  water  spouts  from  a  tiger's  head,  or 
from  a  stsg  of  bronze  {as  in  the  house  of  Sallust,  now  in  the  Mu*- 
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praim  at  Paleiino),  or  from  a  niaslc,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  Silontifl  standing  in  a  niche,  highly  orna- 
mented "with  mosaic,  and  loaning  against  the  pipe,  whence  tho  water 
falls  down  four  steps  into  the  basin.  Steps  were  erected  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  twftlfiiig  a  little  cascade.  Sen.  Fp.  SQ :  Quantum  aquarum 
per  gradtu  cum  fragore  eadeiUium  /  In  the  house  of  Meleager  the 
water  trickled  from  a  marble  slab  into  the  gieat  basin  of  the  atrium, 
and  in  the  peristyle  of  the  cavacliuni  down  tioveral  steps.  The  g^and 
basin  was  gonerally  of  marble,  and  of  various  shapes.  Beside  it 
there  were  also  little  basins  placed,  of  stone  or  bronze.  Javol.  Dig. 
xjodii.  10,  11 :  Vasa  cvnoi  sah'entia  aquce  posiUi.  Fi'equently  there 
was  a  marble  table  near  the  (  istem,  as  in  the  houses  of  Meleager 
and  of  the  Centaur.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  12o:  .^/'  /^-a  (mt  hiindea  .  .  . 
voaihatnr  cartihulum,  ffffc  tn  frdthnM  a<]  fojnjtlnn'iuii  puitthaiur. 
A  little  fish-box,  or  water-vessel,  wus  set  l»y  the  ei<t*M  n  as  m  Plan 
B,  letter  in  the  atrium.  Tlie  intertolumaiunous  ot  thu  cavit'dium 
were  adorned  with  statues,  after  the  days  of  the  Republic.  Cic. 
Verr»  i.  19:  Quxjr  signa  uukc,  Verrea,  uld  mnt  ?  ilia  quaerOy  i^um  apud 
te  nuper  ad  oinues  columnaSf  onmihiK  iHam  iuffrmhtmniis,  in  »ilva 
denique  sub  divo  vidimus.  So  23  and  wO.  At  the  same-  period  gar- 
dens and  ornamental  shrubberies  ^^•'I•o  l.ii'l  out  in  the  cava:»dia, 
whieh  had,  by  degrees,  become  just  like  the  peristyles.  Hor.  Ejp, 
i.  10,  22 : 

Nempe  inter  variai  natritor  nlTa  eolnmnM ; 

and  Obbarius,  on  Od.  iii.  10,  5 : 

Audis  quo  stropitu  janua,  (juo  netmis 
Inter  pukUra  suluiu  t^cta  remugiat 
YeEtii. 

TSb.  uL  8,  Iff;  Jut.  it.  7;  Liy.  zliii.  13;  Plin.  xrii.  1;  Snet 
Aug»  92.  Plowor-pots  of  metal  are  often  fbund  between  the  pil* 
Ian.  JaTol.  JHg,  xxxiii.  7,  0:  DoUa  fidUia  item  plumbea;  quibui 
viridaria  ponta,"] 

PEEISTYLIUM. 

BsHnro  the  caTum  eedinm  and  tabHnmn  lay  the  larger  penMy" 
Hum,  in  the  shape,  like  the  former,  of  an  oblong  sqnare ;  but  while 
the  cavum  SBdium  reached  longitudinally  from  the  atrium  to  the 
tablinum,  the  peristylium,  on  the  contrajy,  lay  transrersely 
beyond  the  tablinum.  Yitray.  4:  PtrisUjlia  auiem  in  iramverso 
ieriia  parte  loiujiora  sint,  quam  intror^n'*,  and  conse(|iiently  its 
length  extended  crosswise  towards  the  sides  of  the  house.  [But 
sometimes  it  lay  longitudinally,  and  not  crosswise,  as  in  the  house 
of  the  Faun.]  The  surroimding  porticos,  the  pillars  of  which 
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might  not  be  more  than  ivuv  diameters  from  each  other,  enclosed 
a  larger  area,  which  also  had  a  cibtem  or  jet  in  its  centre,  aud  was 
planted  \\'ith  ll(»Avors,  8hnil»s,  and  tret»  {inndariutn).  See  Obbar. 
ad  Jlorat.  Epist.  i.  10,  '2'2,  [|)m  isttly  as  m  the  cavredium,  only  on 
a  LiTger  scale.  Statues  were  placed  here  likewise,  and  a  low 
balustrade  ran  between  the  pillars,  as  a  fence  to  the  garden,  VitruT. 
iy.  4,  1.  On  the  cornice  above  the  pillars  tliere  were  omaments 
{antefxaf  PauL  Diac.),  such  as  Hodb*  heads,  as  in  tamples,  Yl- 
tniT.  iy.  4.  largeet  peristyle  m  Pompeii  is  in  tiie  honee  of  tlie 
Patm,  ^fh  Ibrty-four  Doric  colimms.  That  in  the  house  of  ihok 
ornamented  Capitals,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pillars,  encircled  a 
luige  garden  neatly  laid  oat.  Most  of  the  pillars  made  of  brick,  at 
Pompeii,  still  remain,  while  those  of  marble  hare  perished.  This 
is  eiqdaaned  by  the  ikct  that,  soon  after  the  deetmction,  the  inhabit- 
ants returned,  and  eatcavated  vhaterer  they  were  able  of  their 
property.] 

n.  We  now  oome  to  the  divisions  of  the  house  which  might  be 
arranged  differently,  aooording  to  drenmstanoes  and  the  tastes  of 
the  owners;  whilst  those  already  described  held  the  same  position 
in  all  genuine  Boman  houses,  and  were  built  according  to  a  reoeiTed 
platti  which  in  the  main  was  not  doTiated  ftom. 

The  parts  which  especially  remain  for  our  consideration  are 
eubicula,  triclinia^  a?ci,  exedrOj  pinacoiJieca,  hthliothecri ,  hah'vntm.  The 
baths  and  library  mil  be  treated  of  in  distinct  Aitidlee,  in  order  that 
the  disquisition  on  the  usages  concerning  them  may  not  be  separ* 
ated  fimn  the  description  of  their  situation  and  construction. 

CTTBICULA 

was  the  name  for  all  the  smaller  chambers* ,  that  served  as  regular 
lodging  and  sleeping  apartments,  Cuhicula  iwctitrnn  et  diurnn 
(Plhl.  Ep.  i.  3);  the  former  are  also  called  clormifvrvi,  id.  v.  ^; 
Plin.  xx3f .  ^,  IT.  There  nothmjr  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
respecting  tlu'ir  position,  except  that  a  small  ante-rctom  wn«a  f.-nu-- 
times  attached,  which  went  by  the  Greek  rcnue,  Tr^oKomov.  Plin. 
F-T-  ii-  IT.  Thei-e  were  ciibicula  (xsiiva  and  hibernal  and  the  bed- 
chambers were  relIl('^■<-d  us  far  ii«  possible  from  all  disturbances. 
See  Mazois,  Pal.  d.  iS'iujr.  CS.  [In  the  house  of  T^f*  kagor,  and 
others  at  Pompeii,  lai  jre  chambei-s  have  been  luuiid  ^vith  smaller 
alcove-Rhaped  rooms  attached  to  them,  which  wore  often  dormitoria. 
The  name  for  these  alcoves  or  cabinets  was  zotluca.  I'liu.  Ep.  ii. 
IT:  Zotheca  prrqinnn  (Ji<jnnf*r  rcredit,  qvr^  upeatlarihus  d  velu  o5- 
dndis  rcdudisfjic'  modn  adjicitur  cubiculo,  wodo  auferivr,  Plin.  V.  6; 
Sidon.  Ep.  YUX.  IG,  :iuthci:ula.'] 
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TRICLINIA. 

liESPEC'ilNQ  the  iridinia,  Ciacconi  and  Oroiiii  have,  according  to 
the  old  fashion,  collected  a  good  deal  e  re  aiul  a  re.  They  were 
PTiialler  dining-halls  or  rooms,  according  to  Yitruvius,  twice  as  long 
a-  tlicy  wero  broad.  Their  height  was  half  the  sum  of  thr  breadth 
tuitl  length  ;  conscqueiitly,  when  sixteen  feet  hroad,  ami  thirty-t\\  o 
fci't  loiiir,  they  were  twenty-four  feet  high.  Yitruv.  vi.  Ji,  s,  Tliey 
were  also  culled  trieliuia,  ^v}ielL  they  contained  more  than  oixo  tri- 
clmium.  There  were  iMH-ticiilar  triclinia  as  well  as  cubicula  for 
the  diflFerent  seasons  of  the  year.  [Yurro,  Jl,  L  13 ;  X.  L,  viii. 
20;  8idon.  Apoll.  £j^,  ii.  2.]  YitnmuB  directs  that  the  vema 
and  aviumnalia  be  towarde  the  east,  the  hibema  tcnrords  the  west, 
and  the  <B9tiva  towards  the  north :  but  this  arrangement  of  course 
depended  much  upon  the  disposable  room.  See  Hut.  LucuU,  41. 

CEGI 

were  laiger  saloons,  of  various  styles  of  architecture,  which  were 
used  also,  though  not  exclusively,  as  triclinia.  Vitruvius  mentions 
various  sorts  of  such  saloons. 

I.  The  te^fostylot,  which  requires  no  particular  explanation. 

Four  pillars  supportcnl  the  roof. 

II.  The  Corinth  t  us.  This  had  rows  of  pillars  on  all  four  sides, 
along  the  wall,  though  detached  from  it,  so  that  a  passage  was  left 
between  them.  They  were  connected  by  an  ^istyh'um,  along 
which  ran  a  roronat  and  upon  this  rested  the  roof,  which  was 
mo(b  l  ately  arched. 

m.  The  (Ecu9  ^gyptim  was  still  more  splendid;  like  the 
Coiinthian,  it  had  pillars  on  all  four  sides,  but  from  their  entabla> 
tui-o  to  the  wall  there  was  a  flat  roof,  so  that  the  height  of  the 
passages  was  not  more  than  that  of  the  pillars  with  the  entablature. 
Above  the  lower  jiillars  a  second  row  was  ])lace(l  [ad  rprndxcn- 
lum),  the  height  of  which  was  one-foiu'th  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  ones,  and  on  the  ejiistyliuui  of  these  resttnl  the  roof.  Above 
the  roof  of  fhe  passages  was  a  pavement,  outside  of  the  middle  and 
higher  saloon,  so  that  there  was  a  passage  all  round,  and  a  view 
through  the  windows  place^l  between  tlio  cohiiiiiis.  Thus  the  lvcus 
-^gyptius  presented  the  appearance  of  a  basilica,  which  is  built  in 
this  manner. 

lY.  The  fourth  kind,  the  (Ecus  Kvliictjvoi,  seems,  even  in  the 
time  of  Yitruvius,  to  have  been  uncommon  and  new;  fur  he  buys 
that  buch  bulooiLj:}  aiu  auw  Itaiica:  cvnsutludinis.    Their  peculiurity 
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was,  tbat  they  had  on  three  yidos  (Vitriivius  saj's  only  dextra  et 
iinUtra)  glass  doors,  or  windows  reaching  like  doors  to  the  ground, 
6o  that,  when  rwlining  on  the  triclinia,  |)€rsons  oonld  enjoy  a  view 
on  all  >i(les  into  the  open  air.  Pliny  had  a  saloon  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  both  his  villa-s.  Tu  have  cumniandod  such  a  view,  Lbuy 
inuht  have  projected  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

YxTKUVius  places  theee  mth  the  m*,  i.  e.  with  the  qfutdraUs  fac 
those  mentioned  above  had  the  pfoportions  of  tridmia,  and  there 
cam  he  no  doubt  that  we  must  understand  thereby  regular  rooms 
for  oonTOFsation  and  the  reception  of  company.  In  certain  respeofee 
only  can  they  be  compared  with  the  txedrm  in  the  publio  gymnatiat 
which  were  semicircular  recesses  with  seats  in  the  colonnades. 
YitruT.  T.  11 :  CcnaUuuniuT  in  portkibw  txedra  BpaHueB,  habente$ 
9ede9,  in  guihw  phihaophit  rhetoret,  reh'qui^  gm  i^udiis  ddeda/tdur^ 
udiadu  dUputare  powint.  Of  course  ihu»  were  in  the  open  air 
(VitruT.  Tii.  9),  apertia  loda,  id  eat  periaiyUia  ctut  escedria,  quo  $ol  €t 
lunapoaait  apUndorea  d  radios  immittere.  That  Wustemann,  Pal.  A 
Sbaur.  126,  is  wrong  in  inferring  that  in  private  houses  also  they 
were  without  oorering,  is  evident  from  Yitruvius  awrigning  their 
height  in  coniraon  with  tlio  o^H  quadrati :  Sin  autem  exedrae  aut  ctci 
guadriUi  fuerint,  kUitudiitis  dimidia  addita  altitudinea  educantur, 
Comp«  Tii.  3,  They  were  called  cxedne,  according  to  Mazois,  119, 
because  on  two  sides  tL.  v-  had  such  semidrcular  but 
perhaps  really  only  from  their  being  used  for  similar  purposes,  and 
on  account  of  the  seats  ;  for  undoubtedly  they  had  scats  [of  stone, 
running  along  the  wall ;  sor«  liecker's  ^''hartchs,  translated  hy  Met- 
calfe, y>.  207;  Oronov.  ad  8ud.  111.  Gramm.  17,]  and  not  iirti  to 
rcciino  on.  Cic.  Naf.  Dmr.  i.  6:  Nam  cum  fen'is  Lnfinis  ad  eui/i 
l^Cuttarn]  ipsius  roijatu  nrr,  .■isif}i<jiir  i  t  nistftn,  off<  ndi  nan  sedcnf^f  '!  >'a 
exedra  et  cum  C.  VdUut  .smuiore  di^puhiidern.  Ilonco  also,  A  * 'mt. 
iii.  o,  cum  in  earn  ex^'dram  renisset,  in  qua  Crassus  Uctulo  ]*i,.-iit'>  rt- 
cuhui$3et,  etc.  The  litrnici/iiia  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  them. 
Cic.  de  Amic.  1  :  Domi  in  hemicydio  sedenkm.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6. 
These  were  uncovered  senii(  ircular  seats,  which  occur  frequently 
at  Pompeii.    They  aie  also  nicutionud  at  Athena. 

This  does  not  doiote  any  particular  sort  of  room,  but  is  a 
general  term  for  a  lodging-room  or  lodgings.  In  the  first  sense, 
8tat.5i?v.]i.2.S3: 

Ants  tamen  eniwtas  proenl  eminst  una  dinf  as. 
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Plin.  Ep.  vii.  5;  ii.  17:  Ulp.  Dig,  xxix.  5,  1.  S  27;  Suet.  Clatid. 
10.  In  tko  sense  of  a  lodginj?.  or  numVH  r  of  rouni.s,  or  as  the  wing 
of  a  hoTiBO.  in  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6  :  IHcrUi;  diuv,  tf  unrum  in  altera  <:ai>icula 
quatuoTy  altera  tria.  Hence  it  sio^ifioa  an  ojitin;>-r«)f)m,  Sidon. 
Epttft.  ii.  2;  a  hed-clmmber,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 ;  and  u  jrarden-saloon, 
ScuBV.  />if/.  vii.  1,  60,  §  1.  In  the  above  passages,  tuwn-liouses,  as 
•well  as  oonntiy  ones,  are  referred  to. 

CHAPEL. 

Wheit  the  health  was  removed  from  the  atrium,  ft  ehapel  was 
made  for  the  Laree  and  Penates,  and  the  hearth  became  an  altar. 
(In  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  rustic,  the  hoir^eliold  gods  still 
remained  at  the  hearth.  Oato.  if.  R.  143.  And  in  this  point  of 
view,  ar<x,  foci,  dii  piniatts^  still  continued  to  be  mentioned  to- 
gether. Or^  p.  Dom.  10.)  The  name  of  this  chupel  Jfirarium^ 
or  sarrariumt  which  hist  word,  however,  sig^nifiod  any  f-ucied  place, 
Ulp.  I>tg.  i.  8,  9,  §  2.  Am  a  donu'stic  cha]»el  it  occurs  in  Cic.  ad 
FfJm.  xiii.  2;  Verr.  iv.  2:  Kmt  >ijmd  ILimn  mir.rnrium  in  adiliKSyia 
qui.  .tii/na  pulcherriiiui  quatuor.  Pro  Mil.  .Jl  :  L<n'ariuin  occurs  in 
Laiii])nd.  SeiK  Alex,y  who  mentions  a  larger  and  smaUer  ono  be- 
loii^iii^'  to  the  emperor.  Cap.  Ant,  Phil.  3.  From  which  passages 
we  learn  that  besides  the  Lares,  the  images  of  revered  persons  were 
stored  up  here.  Suet.  Vit.  2.  Its  situation  was  uncertain ;  either 
in  the  cayiim  fladium*  Suet.  Od,  92  (see  Plan  B.»  left  of  the  virida- 
rinm,  doee  to  the  wbU),  or  in  the  garden  of  the  peristyle,  as  in  the 
honee  of  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  rarely  in  the  atrium,  as  in  the  large 
house  of  the  ornamented  Capitals  (in  the  left  wing}.] 

riXACOTIIECA. 

In  the  old  Boman  houses  thert*  was  certainly  no  jiinacoilieca, 
any  further  than  that  the  iutert  (tlumniations  of  the  cavum  sedium 
or  peiistyliuni,  the  gymnasium  aud  the  garden,  were  adorned  with 
statues.  Marcelltxs,  Flaminius,  ^T^milius  Paulus,  and  *'<pccially 
Mummius,  took,  it  is  true,  a  great  luimlx'r  of  works  of  art  to 
Borne,  but  they  were  only  used  for  boautifpng  public  buildings  and 
palaces,  and  Cic.  Verr.  i.  21,  praised  those  men  qvorum  du/nus,  rum 
homre  et  virtute /lorcrent,  st'gnis  ct  tahulix  piriis  crant  vacuce.  Even 
among  the  Greeks,  the  desire  for  the  personal  possession  of  works 
of  art  arose  only  at  a  late  period,  when  public  spirit  was  gradually 
disappearing,  and  they  were  more  ami  more  divesting  themselves 
of  the  habit  of  looking  on  ^\•hat  belonged  to  the  community  as  theii- 
own  property  also,  and  ceased  to  seek  theii'  own  glory  la  the  gran- 
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deux  of  their  country,  Hov  much  more  was  this  thfi  caae  at  Boiiii»» 
where  even  the  taete  for  art  mm  waning,  and  irhere  at  a  later 
period,  Tanity  and  fitahion,  rather  than  lore  or  knowledge  of  the 
Bofcijeot,  led  people  to  fonn  collectiona.  See  Beoker^a  Antiq,  Fktu- 
Unce,  i  28. 

In  the  tiine  of  Vitnmus  it  was  oonaidered  good  taste  to  possess 
a  pinaooiheca  (see  Plin.  zxxt.  2),  and  he  therefore  presoribes  the 
manner  of  oonstructhig  that,  as  of  every  other  pert  of  Ihe  house. 

A  northern  aspect  was  sclooted  for  tt»  that  the  colours  mi^t  not  be 
ii^ured  by  the  light  of  the  sun.   Tlio  tabulsB  (for  wood  was  m 

general  used  for  painting  on,  although  Gioero,  Verr.  iv.  1,  mentions 
pictures  on  canvass,  in  textili)  were  either  let  it  t'  the  walli  or  hung 
against  it.    Cic.  Verr,  iv.  55 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  10,  37  {quw  ex  inoendiii$ 

T"]'i  r'<"^^'  ?  ;  Plin.  ZZZT.  §  9;  tJlp.  Dig.  xix.  1,  17,  3;  comp,  ^n- 
tiq.  riaid.  47.  No  passage,  in  which  frames  for  the  pictures  are 
mentioned,  occurs  to  us  at  present,  however  natural  it  may  appear 
to  have  had  them.  In  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  there  is  nothing  about  them, 
yet  several  paintings  on  tho  walls  are  provided  with  frames.  Like 
borders :  n?,  for  instance,  that  one  known  hy  tlio  name  of  tho  Aldo- 
brandini  mamage.  Comp.  Winkelm.  W,  v.  171;  Vitniv.  ii.  s.  \), 
sx>cak.s  of  wooden  frames  for  the  transport  of  fresco  paintings  cut 
out  of  the  walls. 

[APARTMENTS  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  cellcb  familtarea  at  /amUiariaB,  tmforum  edlcK  (Colum.  i.  6 ; 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27 ;  Vitniv.  vL  7),  were  unadorned  chambers,  in  the 
back  or  upper  pert  of  the  house ;  except  the  cella  of  the  ostiarius» 
which  was  at  the  ostium :  perhaps,  too,  tbat  of  the  atciensts.  These 
two  are  marked  « in  Plan  B. 

KITCHEN. 

The  adifia  (ozigmally  eo^tttiux,  Kon.  i.  273]  was  In  ancient 
times  on  the  simple  hearth  of  the  atrium.  Serr*  ad  Virg,  .^Sn.  i. 
726  (see  aboye).  In  the  country  they  kept  to  this  old  oustom,  and 
both  kitchen  and  hall  were  one.  Yarr.  M.  M»  i.  13 ;  Col.  i,  3 :  magna 
culina — in  ea  commode  famUiaret  omwi  tempore  anni  morari  queant. 
But  in  the  town,  the  kitchen  was  removed  backwards.  Varro,  in 
Hon.  ib, :  JnjpOMtica  parU  erat  culina*  Lucih  in  Non,  iii.  -li^B : 

Fittriaiim  appoRtam,  potticum,  teUa,  culioa. 
In  large  palaces  it  wa«  vttfy  spacious,  and  frequently  arched  over. 
One  is  mentioned  as  148  feet  long,  in  an  inscription*  fien.  Ep.  114 ; 
JSj^,  64.  They  were  even  adorned  with  fresooesy  as  in  the  house  of 
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Meleag^r,  and  the  Dioscuri,  at  Pompeii.  A  snake  wa>  oitoii  painted 
aboTe  tlio  lit-arth.  Many  remains  liave  been  fonod  of  hearths  aud 
sinks  {aHiin'inP  /nsorinm.  Pall.  fi.  R.  i.  37,  or  cQHjluviumf  Varro), 
but  none  of  chimneys ;  the  Hues  being  short. 

THE  lATKOiA 

waa  inconveniently  placed  next  the  Utoken  (derived  from  lavairina, 
IXcfiL,  m.  131) ;  perhaps  that  the  sewer  leading  from  the  latrina  to 
the  pnblio  doaea  might  cany  off  the  dirty  water  from  the  kitchen. 
CoL  X.  85 ;  Yam,  L,  L.  v.  U8 ;  Suet.  Ttb,  58;  Plaut  Cure,  li.  3, 
83.  The  slaves  brought  hither  the  sellsB  familiario»  or  pertusie, 
matoln  and  mateUiones  (Pfeinl.  Diac.  p.  125),  ^oaana,  ieaphiat  etc., 
which  were,  later,  often  of  oosdy  metal.  Mart  i*  38 ;  Petron.  27 ; 
Lampr.  Heliog,  82.  The  debasing  offices  performed  by  the  slaves, 
in  this  respect,  are  described  by  Martial,  iiL  82 ;  vi*  80;  adv.  119 ; 
Sen.  Ep.  67.  On  the  public  firkcff  see  Juv.  in.  88;  Paul.  Digr. 
xzii.  1, 17. 

STOBE-CHAMBEES. 

The  oella  penaria,  pennaria  (Gio.  de  N*U,  2).  ii.  27 ;  Dig*  xxxiii. 
9),  prima  or  prtmptuariat  also  horrtum^  and  later  oaUed  ceUarinm 
(Suet.  Od*  6),  was  indispensable.  Like  the  oella  vinaria  and  the 
granarium  (Yitrav.  i.  4,  2),  it  lay  to  the  north,  near  the  cavss- 
dium,  consequently,  behind  the  house,  not  fiv  from  the  kitdken. 
Bespecting  the  oellarius,  see  above*  Tlie  oil-store^  odla  cleans  or 
olearia,  lay  southwards,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  freezing.  Yitrav. 
vi  6;  Cito,  R.  R,  13 ;  Yarro,  R.  R,  L  13.  On  the  cella  -rinaria, 
see  Excursus  lY.  Sc.  9.  Sometimes  there  waa  a  small  chamber 
near  the  triclinium  {apoiheoa  <mimtf ),  serving  as  a  pantry, 

PISTEINUM 

was  tlio  name  for  the  'bakehouse  and  mill  together,  ^rliich,  in  the 
hoii'^ps  of  the  rich,  ptood  near  the  kitchen.  The  middle  clap<;es 
bought  their  moal  and  bread  at  the  public  baker's.  The  pistriuay 
found  at  Pompeii,  -were  not  for  the  utst>  of  the  house,  but  had  been 
let  out  by  tlu>  proprietor  to  public  bakers.  In  them  there  are, 
generally,  suveral  haiid-niills  (also  named  pistrina  or  moleirinoiy 
Non.  i.  320,  au»i  //<o/cc),  which  consist  of  an  upi)er  and  lower  part, 
cattllus  and  meta.  The  upper  stone  was  worked  round,  and  thus 
crushed  the  j?rain  below.  The  polo  for  turninfj^  it  {molii'?,  Cato, 
R.  Ii.  II,  12,  or  iiiQlucrum)  waa  worked  by  a^ses;  ah»o  by  slaves, 
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as  a  punishment.  Appul.  ^fe(.  ix.  p.  221;  Ovid.  Fast.  ri.  311. 
Hence  a  distinction  is  made  between  moki)  manuaria:  und  juim  u- 
tarice.  Javol.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  26.  The  ovens  are  quite  round,  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  by  as  many  broad.  The  flues  consist  ot 
three  pipes  of  olay,  ten  indieB  in  diameter, 

TASEBNjSL 

Is  the  town-hoiisos  those  "were  often  placed  right  and  left  of 
the  ostium,  and  aLio  in  the  side  street ;  sometimea  in  whole  rows 
Originally,  the  name  signified  mall  wooden  housee.   Feet.  Taher^ 
fiactf/a,  p.  2d6.  So  Pbnl.  under  odUbenaiiB  and  eonhtbemalett  p*  12; 
Iflidor.       2 ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  zIt.  183.  Later,  it  was  only  need  of 
ahopa,  Non,  zii.  66,  Theae  tabemse  had  often  their  own  apeoial 
upper-chamber*  which  aeryed  as  a  lodging,  while  in  the  room  below 
was  the  shop  ooly»  as  is  dear  from  the  large  doorways.  Theee 
shops  were  either  let,  and  then  had  no  internal  oommnnication  with 
the  house*  or  the  master  of  the  house  occupied  them  himself.  Many 
instances  of  both  kinds  are  met  with  in  Pompeii.  See  Flan  B., 
the  rooms  marked  a,  a,  which  are  quite  eeparated  from  the  house. 
Of  such  Cicero  speaks,  ad  AH»  ziy.  9.   In  the  house  of  Ssllust 
there  is  a  large  bakehouse  with  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
besides  upper  story.   These  are  quite  disconnected  from  the  house; 
so  also  the  tabemse  at  the  right  comer,  one  of  which  was  an  oil* 
shop,  as  is  clear  from  the  stone  counter,  which  is  hollowed  out  for 
several  jars.   But  there  are  two  other  tabenue  on  either  side  of  the 
ostium,  which  were  connected  vdih.  the  house,  and  were  used  by 
the  proprietor.   In  the  house  of  Pansa,  there  were  eleren  such 
tabemre,  each  with  its  separate  entrance  into  the  adjoining  streets, 
and  not  oonirniinicating  with  the  house.    Some  of  them  were 
lodpTip^  n?;  well  as  shops.    The  largest  is  a  bakehoui^e ;  over  tlie 
oven  is  the  inscription,  hie  hohitnf  /dicittts.    In  the  ^iiirgeon's  lioiiso 
is  a  "booth  connected  with  the  atrinm,  and  wns  th''r»'foro  used 
\<\  tlie  possessor  in  which  to  ])raetise  liis  ai-t.    Here  were  found 
thirty-eiirht  leaden  weights,  inscribed  Kim.  ITahrhi^.    All  ports  of 
articles  wcro  gold  in  thes<*  tahem«»,  from  the  most  costly  furni- 
ture {(>  ihv  -ill! [ilost  victuals  [inhcrna  cnHfaria,  TJlp.  T^k/.  viii.  5,  8). 
The  1  '        Hers,  the  tonaores,  and  slavf-dfalors,  had  all  their  liooths. 
The  wine-nhops  playwl  a  pnncipal  j)nrt.    Kftspectin^  those  talternsR. 
which  were  not  included  in  the  area  of  the  house,  but  only  abutted 
on  it,  see  above. 
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CELLASS 

wore  named  hypogiva  [rnnmmrrntiones).  Vitniv.  vi.  8;  Isidor. 
XV.  3,  apoffeum.  They  wero  vault»'d,  and  used  for  various  pur]>o.sos. 
In  tho  villa  of  Dioiaed  at  Pompoii  (and  alpo  in  tho  hcniso  of  the 
Anchor),  there  is  a  ro'^  of  snch  ct'llurs,  to  whirh  nno  descend."^,  nn 
bnth  Hanks  of  the  mam  building.  At  thf*  Mitruuco  on  the  right 
eighteen  skeletons  were  discoTorefl,  and  several  ornaments.  A 
number  of  am^honi^  Med  with  ashes,  still  lie  where  they  were 
touud.'l 

XJFPEB  STOBY« 

TSE  ground-floor  %vas  tho  principal  pai-t  of  the  building,  and 
served  as  tho  regular  place  of  a]x>de.  The  apartmontB  above  them 
went  by  the  common  name,  coenacula.  Yarro,  aupru  ;  J'ostcaquam 
in  super  tore  parte  ccenitare  ooeperanty  superior  domua  univerea  ca&na' 
cula  dicta.  Festus,  42  :  Ccenacula  dicuniur^  ad  qtue  scalis  ascenditur. 
Hence,  too,  Jupiter  says,  jocularly,  Plant.  Amph.  iii.  1,  3 :  In  eu- 
periort  qui  habito  caenaculo,  [So  Bnnius  in  Tertallian»  adv,  Vahni, 
7:  cmmaeuUt  maxima  eatlu  Sen.  Ep,  00.  The  diflSamat  Btoiries 
ware  caUed  toMoto.]  Ab  the  lower  diTisiQiie  of  fhe  hoQM  were  of 
diffevent  heights,  and  in  aome  inatoncee  reoeiTed  light  firom  arbore, 
it  iras  imposdble  to  haye  an  unbroken  anooeeskm  in  the  upper 
XDomflf  to  oooneot  whio)i|  aerwEl  flights  of  sAepe  were  therelbre 
xeqitiaite:  proof  of  this  baa  been  diaoorered  at  Bompeii.  Oeoa- 
aionally,  too,  theae  ataiza  ascended  from  the  street  oatside.  Liy. 
•n^v.  14 :  Oontul  rogai  werum^  iU  aliquam  partem  odium  vacuam 
/aeentt  quo  Supaia  immigrairi&t,  CoMoeulum  super  adm  daHum  Mf, 
aealM  firmMm  in  putiUeum  ebteraiiSt  adttu  in  onIm  veno,  [TJlp. 
Dig,  idiii.  17,  8,  §  7.  Under  these  steps  was  a  good  hiding-place. 

p,  Mil,9  in  fcahrum  te  laUhra»  abdidU.  Hor.  Mpisi,  ii.  2, 15.] 
Above  these  ooenacula,  or  over  the  ground-floor,  tenaoea  were  laid 
ont,  and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowera.  In  the  early 
periods  these  inay  hare  stood  in  tube  filled  with  earth,  but  after- 
wards they  undoubtedly  had  regular  gardens  on  the  payement. 
These  roof-gardens  were  oaUed 

SOLARIA ; 

a  name  which  is,  however,  of  more  extensive  signification,  and 
denotes  gencndly  a  place  where  we  can  onjny  tho  wai-mth  of  tho 
sun.  [laidor.  xv.  3,  siJnrin,  qnin  patent  soli.  Ulp.  Difj.  "sHii.  2,  17  ; 
Plaut  Mil.  Ulor,  ii.  3,  09 ;  Macrob.  Hat,  ii.  1.]    Seueca  {Ckmtr. 
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Exc.  V.  5)  testifies  to  what  au  excess  this  pleasant  custom  waa 
earned,  alunt  in  tumrnU  culminilm9  vieniita  nemora  €t  navigahilium 
piteinarum  freUti  Sen.  JSpt  122:  JSfm  vivuni  contra  naturcmij  i^ui 
pomaria  in  wmimiB  turr^fUB  terunt  f  ^lUcrum  tilvas  in  teetia  dtnnorum 
ac  /astiffii9  nvianif  indecfUi  radidbM  fuo  improht  «8ci«mtiia  e</i'«* 
tent  f  The  idaria  built  by  Neio  in  ^nt  of  tbe  houses  and  insuloBf 
and  resting  on  piaasas,  were  sognewbat  similar.  Suet  Nero^  16 : 
Formam  ced^fidorum  Urln$  novum  exeogitavit,  et  ul  ante  imulaa  ac 
damM  porticua  ewen^  de  piorum  wlariis  incendia  areermhir.  Tacit. 
Ann^  XT.  4|  8,  zefeis  to  insulso  only.*  These  solaria  were  probably 
not  much  unlike  our  balconies.  Comp.  Winkehn.  IT.  i.  391. 

[PEBGUL^,  M^2U^IANA,  PODIA* 

TbeSB  were  a  sort  of  projecting  balcony,  Fergula  (from  j^  rf/o, 
as  reffuia  from  rego)  answered,  on  the  grottnd*floor,  to  our  project- 
ing shop-front,  and  aboY6p  to  a  bow  or  balcony.  Plin.  JEf,  xxzy, 
lOf  36.  (Apelles)  jper/i^a  opera  proponebat  pergula  trmmuntibM^  at" 
quepost  iptam  ttUndam  latens,  vitia  qua  notarmiur  att$cttltabai,  LudL 
in  Lactant*  L  22.  Ulp.  Dig,  ix.  3,  5 :  Cumpictor  inperguladipeum 
vel  iahilam  expoaiiam  hahuutel,  Herodian.  Tii.  12.  Hence  the  whole 
room  or  shop  was  called  pergula.  Ulp.  Z%.,  to&mtu/am^  pergulam. 
To  the  pergula  of  the  upper  story  Pliny  refers,  zzi.  3,  6 :  Fulvitu 
9  pergtUa  »m  in  forum  prospexiese  dktus,  Iiastly,  pergula  meant» 
generally,  any  light,  airy  chamber.  Petron.  Fragm*  Trag,  74. 
Suet.  Aug^  94 :  Tnpergulia  maihevMtiei  artem  suam  profttebaniur. 

The  maniana  were  likewise  parts  projecting  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  house.  JavoL  XHg*  16,  242 ;  Vitruv.  v.  1  ;  Feet.  p.  134. 
Appdlata  sunt  a  Matnio  cemoret  qui  primus  in  foro  ultra  eolummu 
tigna  prqfeeit.  See  Nonius,  ii.  112.  In  later  times  they  seem  to 
have  been  merely  projecting  roofe,  just  like  the  solaria.  Am-ni. 
^fMT'V  xx'^^i.  0;  Sabnas.  ad  Spart.  Ptsc.  12. 

Of  the  podia  loss  is  known.  Thej'-  are  often  mentioned  in 
theatres,  only  onco  in  a  }>iivato  house.  Plin.  Ep.  t.  6,  22  :  Ett  e| 
ah'wl  cuhiculuin,  vmrmore  excultum  podio  tenus.  It  does  not  seem 
to  haye  been  a  balcony. 

EOOFma. 

The  roofs  were  mosdy  flat  (with  the  solaria,  mentioned  above). 
But  there  were  also  sloping  roofs,  pedinata,  witb  two  long  and  two 
short  sides.  Feet.  p.  213 :  PediwUum  tectum  dieitur  a  eimHiiudim 
pedimB  in  duoi  pariea  devexum,  mi  tedudiwUum  in  juafuor.  At  the 
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two  ends  of  this  sort  of  roof  there  were  either  little  elantiiig  roofe 
terminating  in  a  point,  or  gables  running  up  from  the  ground; 
without  any  triangular  tijmpannia.  So  that  private  houses  had,  in 
this  sense,  fastigia^  as  well  as  tho  temples.  Cio.  ad  QuitU,  Fr,  iii. 
1,  4.  The  rsgolar  &8tigiay  with  their  abundaaoe  of  oraaments, 
and  quite  separntod  fram.  the  wall  of  the  house,  were  peculiar  to 
temples,  state-buildings,  and  palaces.  Caesar  first  obtained  this 
right  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Flor.  iy.  2;  Plut.  CStsa.  91 ;  Suet. 
Ct>'.  81  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43. 

The  teda  teitttdinata  sloped  on  all  four  sides,  with  no  gable, 
and  suited  best  for  square  houses.  Col.  xii.  5.  But  a  roof  of  this 
kind,  of  Rmaller  dimensions,  was  also  over  the  cavaodium.  See 
above.  Conic  roofs  are  only  mentioned  by  Sidon.  ApoU.  Fp.  ii.  2, 
api'e  in  rrmum  cacnminnto.  Cann.  xviii.  3.  Salmasius  {Spart.  and 
Ex'  )'c.  Fiin,  p.  853)  erroneously  applies  the  name  trichorum  to 
gable  roofs.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  57,  partitia  distaidia  h'cta  irichoris, 
Spart.  Fesc.  Nii/.  12.  But  trichorum  (according  to  the  analogy  of 
i/pj'-'^wjjoc,  «fT<vnx««»poc»  etc.)  can  only  mean  a  room  with  three  divi- 
^lon:^,  and  not  ^\  ith  three  comers.  Hence  Casaubon  explained  it 
to  be  a  house  with  throo  "^^ings ;  others,  a  room  with  throe  par- 
titions ;  and  others,  a  liouse  of  three  stories.  But  none  of  these 
seem  suitable.  See  Hand  ad  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  39.  It  is  ilifhcult  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  tectum  dtUciatum.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  73 : 
Dtlicia  est  tigjmjn,  quod  a  culmine  ad  tegulas  angulares  injimaa  versus 
/astigatum  coUocatuVf 

Suggrunditf  or  more  generally  jproieeto,  and  profedaf  also  pro- 
dfaata,  irare  eayes.  Ulp.  Dig.  ix.  2,  29,  and  is.  3,  5,  wlrare  a  fiag- 
ment  of  the  praetor^s  edict  is  cited,  ne  quu  in  suggrunda  proteetave 
id  poaittm  kabetU  cujus  casus  noeers  cui  poesU.  The  ancient  camdia 
had  such  ioo&  round  them  {hminettHbuB  teetist  Plm.  JSp,  u.  17>'4)* 

The  flat  ioo&  had  a  firm  payement  of  stncco,  stone^  or  metaL 
The  sloping  ones  were  coyered  with  straw  and  shingles,  later,  with 
tiles,  slates,  and  metal.  The  hut  of  Bomulus  r^ninded  one  of  the 
most  andent  times.  Yitruy.  ii.  1,  5 ;  comp.  Yirg.  ^n,  yiii.  6$4 ; 
Grid.  Fast.  199.  Shingles  are  mentionod  by  Pliny,  77.  N,  xyL  10, 
15:  Seanduhi  contectam  fuisse  Bomam  ad  Pyrrhi  usque  beUum,  anniB 
CCCGUEZ.  C.  Nepos  auctor  est,  Isidor.  xix.  19.  The  tiles  were  either 
flat  or  hoUow,  tegulce  or  imhrias;  Isidor.  xiv.  8;  Non.  ii.  433; 
Plant.  Mil.  Olor.  ii.  6, 24.  But  tegula  stands  for  all  sorts  of  tiles. 
Vitruv.  ii.  1,  7,  8;  Juv.  iii.  201 ;  and  tegulre  for  a  roof,  generally, 
Suet.  Gramm.  9,  sub  tegulis  habitant.  Cic.  Phil.,  per  tegulas.  The 
hollow  tiles,  in  the  corners,  to  carry  off  tho  water,  were  called 
iegulos  eoUiekf,   Paul.  Diac,  iliicivm,   Cato,  IL  H,  14.  Hence  the 
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furrows  of  tlie  plough  wore  named  collicite,  by  which  the  water 
was  carried  into  the  canals.  Col.  ii.  8.  The  terminal  imbrices  had 
ornamented  fronts,  imbricea  taetrtmi  or  fronioH  (originally  only  on 
the  temples).  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  12,  43.  Numbers  of  old  tegalao . 
have  been  found  at  FuteoH  and  Ftanpeii,  some  with  inscriptions 
(literatce),  lowing  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  place ;  asex  t^f 
(fidna)— — op(u8)  /[igUnum]  ex  prwHii  Oo&ina»  Metal  xoofing  is 
mentiQiied,  Orell.  Tmcr,  3272,  teguku  ceneM  auraiaa,  DmvoL  Dig, 
16,  242.  Tlie  beams,  spars,  and  laths,  e.  g.  fhe  ambiioee  and 
aasereB,  for  carrying  the  tiles  (PanL  Diao.  16],  'wiU  not  be  further 
discussed.  The  space  under  the  roof  was  sometimes  need  as  a 
hiding-place,  as  is  remarked  by  Mfiller  and  Wekker,  who  cites 
Tao.  Ann,  It.  69 ;  Yal.  Max.  vi.  7,  2.] 

THE  EE^LUXIXG  AERAXGEiXEXTS. 

Havi^'O  gone  throufrh  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  we  must 
now  briefly  mention  the  remainder  of  the  buildingB»  and  the  in- 
ternal aiTangements.  Many  of  the  olgeots,  however,  come  under 
tho  bead  of  works  of  art,  and  as  they  axe  tuflloiently  disooiied  in 
another  place,  a  few  hints  and  references  may  Lm  suffice. 

FLOOR 

The  floor,  solum,  was  never  boarded,  although  Statiu^,  in  fhe 
Spha  ri^f^riiim  of  Etniscus,  according  to  the  present  text,  mentions 
planks,  iabulata^  Silv.  i.  o,  57. 

Quid  nunc  strata  solo  reienun  tabuUU,  oreptatet 

Auditura  pilas. 

But  the  proper  reading  is  tnhnhita,  as  is  evident  from,  the  words 
following.    Corap.  Pliii,  F.p.  ii.  17,  9;  Sen.  Ep.  90. 

It  usually  consisted  of  ])aYemont  of  nibble,  pavtmentum  {rude- 
r(ifi(\  opm  ruderatiijn),  [rLiii.  //.  N.  xxxxi,  25,  61  ;  Vitruv.  vii. 
1 ;  Varro,  B.  R.  i.  51.  Tho  floor  was  al-^o  laid  w  ith  bricks,  or,  at 
least,  tlio  rubble  was  mixed  witli  pioce^s  ol  brick,  pavitntittum  or 
(7"/s  k^taccum,  also  osirtmus  and  f^ignxanum.  Plin.  \h.\  Vitr.  t6. ; 
Isidor.  xix.  10  ;  Plin.  xxxv.  4G:  F metis  testis  utcudo  sic,  ul  Jirmim 
(hi  f'  III  tusis  cake  addifa,  qum  vocant  signina.  One  particular  sort  of 
bri(  k-floor  was  called  tcsfaccum  spicatum  (ear-shaped).  Yitr.  vii. 
1,  1.]  This  probablj'  led  to  laying  tho  floor  with  Blab- work,  [pavi- 
mentum,  Xifloarpwrov  in  a  wider  sense,  viz.  largo  four-cornered 
piecee  of  white  or  coloured  marble.  Tibnll.,  iii,  8, 16> 
iolum.   Suet*  Ner,  50,  solum  parphyrdid  niarmorU^  Son.  Ep,  90; 
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Pallafl.  i.  9.    So  the  atrium,  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet,  vras 

laid  with  whito  marble.  This  TS'as  often  tho  case  in  the  lahra  and 
pUciiH^  of  tho  baths.  BuHifh^s  thi^^,  thero  wcro  two  finer  sorts 
<)i'  t;lab-work,  viz.  pavim.  stciile  aud  ttsselatum.  Vitruv.  vii.  1,  3, 
6irt  sccUlta  8€ti  tesserU.  Suet.  Oi  s.  40.  Pallad.  i.  9,  mentions  all 
foui'  sorts,  vd  tattuceum  (i.  e.  ot  baked  earth),  vel  marinora,  vtl  Us- 
eeras  aut  scuiulas.  The  pav.  sectile  was  composed  of  small  i)ieces 
of  differently -coloured  marble,  either  squares,  or  in  tho  shape  of 
diamonds  and  polyirons.  Vitruv.  vii.  1,  4,  ^uudraius  «eru /avis,  i,  e. 
hexagons  or  circuhu  .    J uv.  xi.  173 : 

Qui  LRcedffimoniuTn  pytismate  lubricat  orbcm. 
8tnt.  S,}>'.  ii.  2,  88.]  Such  f/^ors  oiifrht  not  to  be  called  'mosaic,' 
f  1  in  that  tig-ures  are  constructed  of  a  number  of  single  pieces 
placed  tofcether;  bnt,  of  themselves,  repreisenting  nothing.  Here  it 
is,  dilferent ;  for  thu  se])arate  pieeef?  are  each  of  th<  ui  complete 
figures  carved  out  f»f  marble,  and,  consequently,  tlii'j  is  only  an  in- 
genious specimen  of  opus  soctile.  TThe  second  kind,  jinyim.  tesse- 
latiim,  was  the  real  mosaic,  composed  ol  small  varioubly- coloured 
four-cornered  stones.  Vitruv.  t6.;  Sen.  qti.  Nat.  vi.  81 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
A'xxvii.  10,  54.  This  ;nt  came  to  Eome  in  tho  sixth  century 
fr(jm  its  foundation.  X'lm.  xxxvi.  25,  (il.  Cic.  Orat.  44,  who  (quotes 
Lucilius : 

at  tfniwnil»  omnes 
Arte,  panmento  atque  omUtiiimte  vennieoUtOw 

laidor*  six.  14.  The  mme  pei^Mt  this  azt  became,  fhe  distinctiaii 
liefcween  coaxse  and  &ke  moeaao^  l^ehreen  the  UatdaHi  and  tMuivarit^ 
grew  atronger.  The  tePDdtttum  denoted  the  ooareer  moeaic,  or  oom- 
biitaiuni  of  stonea  in  geometric  forma»  eo  aa  to  make  atan,  flowers, 
and  other  figurea;  'whilst  m%mv%m  was  the  finer  moaaio,  imitating 
painting.  The  first  required  only  care  and  workmanlike  dexterity, 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  shading,  and  peropectiYe.  The 
w  1 1  musiyrmx  oocuis  first  in  Spart*  i^.  .^i^.  6. 

The  small  slips  of  divers  colours  (cniito  vi^micuUiia^  ad  e^yiem 
rerum  el  aiUmalivm^  Plin.  xxxv.  1, 1]  were  of  clay,  glass,  marble,  or 
other  sorts  of  valuable  stone.  Plin.  xxxYi.  2d,  mentions  the  first. 
oMfoton.   Stat.  &ilv,  i.  d,  54 : 

varias  ubi  pieta  per  arta 
Gaudet  tmmus  superaro  uovis  asarota  fiij^uria. 

Glass,  Plin.  64  ;  agate,  beryl,  onyx,  Appul.  ^[ft.  v.  p.  159.  Sen.  Ep, 
8fi :  Eo  del  id  arum  pervenimusy  ut  nisi  gemmas  calcare  nolimut, 
Xncan.  x.  114  ;  Claud.  Epithal.  Hon.  00. 

Zalin  has  shown  tliat  the  use  of  stone  for  mosaic  was  older  than 
that  of  glass.   In  a  house  at  Pompeii  two  thousand  coloured  slipa 
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of  Diurl)le  wore  found  on  one  square  foot ;  and  iu  another,  one 
hundred  and  lilty  to  tho  square  inch.]  Gurlitt,  Vehtr  die  M"S'iil-. 
Archctol.  Schr,  lod;  Jdinutoli  and  Klaproth,  Ueb.  aiitikc  Olasmosaik ; 
Ottfr.  Mueller,  J rcAceo/.  438;  Steinbuechel,^/<cr</»um3U'iWn«c/<.  24, 
give  specimens  of  antique  parqueterie  and  mosaic;  D'Agincourt, 
ffistoire  de  VArt,  t.  tab.  13;  Zahn,  in  his  beautiful  work.  Die 
tchSfukn  OmamiuU  und  ChmSlde  aui  Merktd,  und  Twnp. ;  Mttriiii» 
tab.  15,  87.  The  most  important  of  aU  known  antique  mosaic 
paintings,  is  that  of  tho  battle  of  Alexander,  disooTered  in  Pompeii, 
24th  Oct.  1831.  Jfiis.  Borh,  yiiL  t.  86-45.  [OtherB  think  it  a 
battle  between  Bomans  and  Celts ;  others  the  vktory  of  Attains  I. 
atPergamns. 

Mosaics  were  chiefly  nsed  for  adoming  the  floor.  There  are 
some  piUais  in  Pompeii  inlaid  with  colouxed  g^ass.  Sereiai  Uran- 
tains  are  alao  adorned  with  xieh  mosaics,  but  without  figures.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  Emperors  that  the  walls  and  oeiltngs 
were  inlaid  with  mosaics.] 

THE  WAIX8. 

Teie  inner  walls  of  the  rooms,  saloons,  and  colonnades  (in  ancient 
times  probably  only  [roiigh«cast,  irusiUati,  and]  whitewashed  [^deal- 
hati,  Cic,  Ffrr.  L  55])  were  covered  witli  marble  slabs,  or  artificial 
marble.  Mamurra  (in  the  time  of  Catullus)  was,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  first  to  set  an  example  of  such  Inxory  in  his  house  (//. 
xxxvii.  6,  7)  *  Primum  Roma;  pnrieies  crusta  marmori<'  r  pt^ruit&e  <o- 
tiu3  domus  ma:  in  Ccelio  monU  Cornelius  Nepo9  tradidii  Mamurram, 
[6en.  Ep,  86, 115;  Isidor.  xix.  13.]  The  ancients  were  so  expe- 
rienced in  the  construction  of  imitation  marble,  that  the  fodoref 
and  marmorarii  could  even  "aw  ^\nh^  of  it  out  of  the  wall  ^ain, 
and  use  them  for  tables.  Vitr.  vii.  3.  Paintings,  however,  were 
much  more  common  as  a  decoration  for  the  walls ;  and  even  in  the 
more  insicrnifirant  abodes*  of  Pompeii  and  Herciilanoum,  we  meet 
with  this  cheerful  ornament.  This  is  not  the  place  f'nr  inquiring 
when  the  ancients  began  to  paint  ou  tho  bare  walb.  Tli*'  question 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  the  eritieisms  on  both  sides  afibrd 
ample  room  for  <  inendation.  Tlio  te.^timoiiy  of  riiuy  (xxxv.  10,  37) 
iri  important  as  far  im  regar<ls  ]»rivate  houses.  [Pliny  do«>.s  not  fix 
th'-  commencement  of  'Ri>Tna!i  iV.  sco  j>auiting  in  private  huujses  in 
the  time  of  Augustus;  but  only  of  landscape  painting;  so  that 
fresco  must  bo  asiiumed  to  have  been  uldor.]  This  kind  of  paint- 
ing had  been  lonp;  »{htj»ted  in  Grwco  before  any  such  ornament 
had  hn  n  th<  uL'ht  of  in  Rome.  The  subjects  of  these  wall-paint- 
ings were  very  vuned,  from  grand  liist<jrical  compoc-itions  do^Ti  to 
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still-life,  XoTiia  and  Arabesque.  See  Yitniy.  vii.  5.  Zahn,  Gell, 
Mazois,  Goro,  the  Mua.  Bnrb,,  give  most  interestin-!:  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  They  painted  [partly  in  monochrouiatic,  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxy.  6,  11  ;  jmrtly  in  various  colours]  less  frequently  on  wet  mor- 
tar, cU /rmco{iulo  iliinerti  coloreSy  Plin.  xxxy.  7,  31 ;  colores  uflo  tecto- 
rio  iiiducerey  Vitr.  vii.  3,  7)»  than  on  a  diy  ground  in  distonipor,  a 
tempera.  See  Winkelm.  W.  v.  197.  Tlie  ground  its«  lf  was  oiten 
al  fresco,  the  rest  a  tvmjx  ra.  [Originallv  they  had  iuur  ground  col- 
om-s  (Cic.  Jirnf.  18  ;  i'liu.  xxxv.  32),  viz.,  wlute  (tlio  ^leliau  earth 
and  prcctomui/i)^  red  {rabrica^  from  Capjjadocia  or  Sinopis,  uiid 
miuium),  yellow  best  from  Attica),  and  black  {atramentum). 
Bat  as  fresco  paantmg  grew  more  common  in  Italy,  more  brilliant 
and  vxpmsave  ooloius  were  naed.  Plin.  aotxr.  12,  cohrea  mukri 
(i  e.  the  fonr  old  ones),  avi/hridi  (the  new).  FloridiiuiUehryaocolla 
(green from  copper^,  jjurpurianmum  (e  cnta  argmtaria  eum  purpurii 
parUeriinyitur),  indMum  (indigo),  ctnna^an' (cinnabar),  oasruUum  (au 
artificial  imitation  of  the  Alexandria]),  made  at  Pnteoli)»  &c.  Yitr. 
yU.  7 — ^14 ;  laidor.  xiz,  17.  The  walls  were  divided  into  compart- 
ments of  diiSerent  sizesi  which  were  encircled  with  very  tasteful 
Aiabesques,  compared  by  Winkelmann  to  the  most  beautiful  in 
Baphael's  loggias.  The  ground-colours  of  the  centre  compart- 
ments and  edgings  are  generally  red  and  black;  red  and  yellow; 
and  also  blue ;  green  and  yellow ;  brownish  black  and  green ;  green 
and  red.  The  colouring  is  always  very  decided  ( VitruT*  Tii«  o,  8) ; 
tli('  contrasts  between  the  dark  and  bright  tints  very  striking. 

The  ornaments  of  the  centre  fields  varied  considerably.  Yitmr. 
vii.  5,  antiqui  imitati  sunt  primum  crwiarum Tnarmorearum  varidatea 
tt  coUocationes  ;  deinde  coronarum  et  Hlaeeorum  cuneorum  varim  dis- 
tribiUtones.  So  that  wall-painting  began  -v^ith  the  imitation  of  marble 
walls.  YitruTius  then  mentions  four  kinds:  1.  Architectural  \'iew8, 
cBdifM^)rumfywra$C(dim  2.  Representations  of 

th^tres,  tcenarum /rentes  trayico  more  aui  eomico,  3.  Landscapes, 
pinyuntur  porius,  promontoridy  /ittora,  ffnmtna^  /ontes^  luci^  mantes^ 
pecora,  pastores.  The  inventor  of  this  landscape  painting  is  said  by 
Plin.  (xxxv.  37)  to  have  been  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  4, 
Historical  compositions,  pictui  es  of  gods,  mythological  scenes,  sacri- 
fices, &c.,  itejn  rnfrjalofjraphiam  haheiitem  deorttm  simulacra,  seu  fahu' 
larum  dispom'turtK s,  non  mirn(n  Trojanas pufpi'is,  snt  Ufj/s^is  ( rnifioufis. 
The  paintiTi<>-^  discovered  at  Pompeii  atford  apt  illustiutions  of  all 
the  above  ditierent  kinds.  The  C(;nipositioii  of  the  architectural 
paintings  is  light  and  airy.  They  arc  richly  decorated  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  birds,  &c.  ;  and  evince  much  taste  and  fancy.  Vitruvius 
censures  rather  too  bitterly  thi»  taste  for  architectural  drawings,  to 
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the  neglect  oi' nature.  Numbers  of  xrannund  animated  landseapes 
have  likowifi©  boen  found,  buch  na  hunting  scenes,  wat<Ti'al]s,  and 
gai-dens;  thougli  thuy  are  not  e<[ual  to  the  others,  Ine  liistoiic 
paintings  are  olton  veiy  grand.  Thius  the  buckling  ot  Teh:'j»hus  in 
tlio  prosoiict;  ot  lIorciUoH  and  Omphale;  the  taking  away  of  JJrifeci.s 
at  the  comuianil  ol"  Achiilos;  and  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet, 
Ai'iadno  ut  2saxos;  Perseus  and  Andronuda;  the  evlueatitjn  of  liac- 
chus,  and  his  vi*  torie.s  ;  IL  rculesand  Uuiphale ;  and  an  li*  rnia)tlm>- 
dito,  which,  in  eolommg,  resembles  Titian.  Of  Guds,  M.nt^  and 
Venus  occur  oltenest.  The  floatiiiLi:  llgiiros  in  the  centre  t»f  the 
compartments  are  replete  with  grace  and  beauty ;  such  as  fawns, 
bacchantes,  lute-players,  genii,  dancing  girls.  In  the  villa  of  Ciocro 
at  Pompeii,  discovered  1749,  there  aro  twelve  dancing  girls,  flcmting 
on  a  dark  ground ;  ileet,  says  Wmkelmonn,  as  thought,  and  as  lovelsr 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  fbe  band  of  the  Graces.  Many  oihm  • 
are  conspicuous  for  the  graoefal  flow  of  the  drees  and  bannonious 
colouring.  The  light  and  grouf)ing  is,  in  many  instances,  worthy  of 
commendation.  After  this  last  class  come  scenes  of  domestio  life, 
genre,  and  still-life  paintings  [^iroypapia  opposed  to  fttyaXoypaff>ia) ; 
such  as  the  household  occupation  in  the  fidkmca  (see  Excurs.  XC. 
Sc.  S) ;  battles  of  gladiators  (Flin.  zxxy.  33} ;  6sh,  fruits  (called 
Xeniot  Philostr.  i.  31 ;  Yitruv.  yi.  7,  4),  game,  lasdyious  scenes. 
Suet.  STifr.  43;  Ovid.  2Vm<.  ii.  521.  Encaustic  painting  (Plin.  xxxr. 
39}  was  not  used  to  decorate  the  walls,  though  ornaments  in  relief 
seem  to  have  been  so.  Such  at  least  is  the  interpretation  put  on 
Cic.  Att.  i.  10:  Prctierea  iypoB  Uhi  mando,  ijnos  in  UdortQ  airioli 
pouim  tncludere,  S.  Visconti,  Mue,  Pio-Clem.  iv.  Praf. 

The  common  opinion  that  the  ancients  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  mirrors  against  the  walls,  or  that  at  least  the  custom  was  of 
a  late  date,  requires  coiTection.  Ilund-mirrors  were  no  doubt  used, 
in  a  general  way,  and  the  ro-tlinei^s  of  the  innterial  was  sufficient 
cause,  at  any  rate  in  more  ancient  times,  for  not  haWng  mirrors  of 
large  dimensions.  But  where  In  u'^ci-  ones  are  spoken  of,  wo  must 
not  at  onco  conclude  that  they  arc  n>  ces«arily  wall-niirr<<i  s'.  Tlius 
Sv-neca  {(Jatd.  Aa<.  i.  17,)  mentions  sj'trnht  (otis  corpovthm  j'uri''^ 
but  he  apjiears  to  have  meant  only  moveable  louking-glassep,  w  itli 
feet,  perhajKS  to  allow  of  their  beinir  nlo^  d  alumt.  It  is  ^'>  »ing  Luo 
far,  entirely  to  deny  the  u.-^o  of  wall-mirror.-,  and  there  are  some 
distinct  pas-ai^c  .s  which  can  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  this 
prejudice.  AVhen  Vitiuvius  ('S'ii.  '6,  10,)  says,  ipamim  itdvria  aba- 
cornm  ct  sptrnloi-um  drca  M  prmniHentee  habeiU  eacpr«iatofief ;  this 
will  not  bo  allowed  as  a  proof,  because  ahaeua  is  understood  to  be 
the  square,  and  ej^lum  the  round  panel,  which  had  a  frame-like 
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hordfr,  but  yet  could  ho  ro^nlar  terforfum.  It  is,  however,  o\*idont 
trom  I'liny  (xxxvi.  26,  07,)  that  these  ^pcrtila  wero  compo^od  of 
plates  of  dillei  out  kinds  of  substances,  ptjli.-^hi'd  to  st-rvo  ;i.s  uiinorfi. 
In  ijcnfre  vitri  et  ohsidUiun  u  Kmerantur,  ud  61  /nil it  id i  m m  (npiili.*, 
t^miii  ill  yJCthiopia  imvuit  Ul'-^i'liiis,  itiijtrriuii  rulorii,  ijli'^uumlu  >t 
triutshi,  idi,  crassiare  visUf  cU^ue  in  sjpeculis  patittmn  j^io  iuKjufiiie 

Wld'T'lS  rtddi  )ifj'. 

Yitruviuy  also  mentions  mirrors  actually  Rn-pcudcd  (ix.  9). 
Ctesibius  enim  jocrat  Alt  J'iiidriit  uuias  jmtre  tintso/r ;  /s'  in(jtnio  tt 
industria  murfna  prcater  nliquos  excelleru  diciun  c^i  artijicwsis  rehm 
ae  deleclaix.  Namtjue  cum  voluisstt  in  taberna  aui  pdiris  speculum  iia 
pendcre,  ut^  cum  ducerttur  sursumque  reduceretur^  linea  luh  us  pondus 
deducertt,  ita  collocavii  machinationcm.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  l!,  9,  re- 
cords a  speculum  parieU  affix/urn,  Comp.  Md.  Orig.  xyi.  lo ;  Salm. 
ad  FoptM.  Firm.  694;  and  respecting  the  material  used  fi>r  fbe 
miriOTSt  as  well  as  the  question,  whether  the  ancients  hod  thorn  of 
glasa  or  not,  see  Beckmann,  BtUr.  s.  GeicA.  d,  Srjind,  iii.  467. 

liiE  CEILINGS 

were  originally  composed  only  of  boards  laid  over  the  beams,  but 
to  give  them  a  more  r]r''      appearance,  a  grate,  as  it  were,  of 

rafters  was  constmctofl,  bo  that  sunk  panels  aro«so,  lactts,  lacunar^ 
laquear  [and  the  vrood-work  was  painted,  or  overlaid  with  costly 
materials,  Sen.  K]>.  95:  auro  inta  per/nndiuirf^'^,  Thc^o  hirunaria 
after^'ards  m<*eived  a  vancty  of  ornauu'Dt  in  stuct/),  and  wore  al^^o 
inlaid  ^^-ith  ivory  and  gilded,  as  in  tho  temples.  [Flin.  H,  zzxiii, 

3,  18;  Hor.  Od,  ii.  18.  1: 

"Son  c!uir  neque  nurcum 
Mea  renidet  in  donio  liicunar. 

Lucan.  x.  112.   The  artists  were  called  laqucarii.    Cod.  TJuod.  xiii. 

4,  2.]  Those  panels  wore  in  process  of  time  covered  over,  and  the 
ceiliii^  puintod,  spucimeus  of  which  clivj  ^nveu  in  Zahn,  t.  27,  G7. 
Ceiling's  were  also  made  of  rushes,  and  called  camaWy  for  tho  con- 
btruction  of  which  rules  are  laid  down  by  Yitruv.  viii.  3.  [Aukmilj 
the  luxuries  of  a  later  age,  was  a  sort  of  ceiling  for  ^o  dining- 
rooms,  which  was  raised  or  let  down  by  secret  machinery.  Sen. 
Ep,  90  and  88 :  pegmiUa  per  u  turgentia,  et  tabvlata  tacite  in  iubUtue 
emceniieL,   Suet.  Ner,  31,  tahdat  vertatiletJ] 

THE  DOORS. 

Ttie  doora  have  already  been  discussed.  There  were  not  doors 
to  all  the  rooms,  though  the  cellio,  hibemacula,  and  donnitoria  of 
course  had  them.  Hence  at  Pompeii  there  are  often  no  traoes  of 
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hinges.  The  pluco  of  the  door  waa  often  feuppliod  by  a  hanging', 
iWmw,  aulaxif  cento^  wapairsTafffia  [the  iron  ringt^  and  polo  of  wkicii 
uiu  to  bt)  met  ^X'ith  at  Ilerculaneum  nnd  PomiH  iij.  Lamprid.  Alex. 
4;  Ildiog.  14;  vdi  ctibicvUttis^  quod  in  iiitroit'i  rrat.  Sen.  Ep.  50; 
I'lin.  Ejt.  ii.  17;  I'utruu.  7.  lieucu,  among  the  douie6tic<>  of  tho 
thmu8  Amjusta,  were  the  vtlarii  or  a  vdia.  The  assertion  of  Botti- 
ger,  that  the  ancients  had  almost  all  their  chambers  in  the  interior 
of  tiieir  hoofios  shut  in  with  hangings  only,  is  refuted  by  Terence* 
Etm»  iii.  d,  oq  ;  ffeaut.  t.  1,  'S6 ;  Fhormio,  t.  6,  GG,  &o.  Somfitames 
curtainB»  as  well  as  doors,  were  hung  oTor  the  entarance.  Saet 
Claud.  10.  SidOQ.  ApoU,  iy.  JS^.  24,  says  of  one  who  lived  very 
unassumingly,  tripodet  tdlnt^  Oilicum  vela  foriha^  appenta^  Uttus 
nihU  haUiM  plumm.  Tacit.  Ann,  xiii.  5 ;  PolL  x.  7,  32.  Martial 
alludes  to  such  a  door-curtain,  1,  35,  5;  comp.  xL  45.  The  windows 
also  had  curtains,  besidoB  shutters. 

WINDOWS. 

Ir  wo  were  to  judge  Ly  the  houses  in  l\  ni])eii,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  houses  of  the  ancients  had  no  windows  at  all  looking  into 
the  street,  for  this  is  the  case  there,  and  when  an  exception  does 
occur,  the  window  is  placed  so  high,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
either  to  look  in  or  out,  without  mounting  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  ground-floor  being  suzioanded  with  tabemee,  or,  in  their  ab- 
sence, hyporticwi  and  am&ufo^tanea,  it  natoxally  had  no  windows.  In 
the  upper  stories  the  case  mujsrt  have  been  otherwise.  Doubtleas 
there  were  windows  looking  thence  into  the  street,  just  as  weU  aa 
at  Athens.  8ee  Charides,  Hence  they  are  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors.  Passages,  such  as  Tibul.  ii.  6,  39,  a5  exodta  pro?- 
ceps  delapaa  fenerira,  it  is  true,  demonstrate  nothing,  as  we  do  not 
know  in  what  sense  he  was  speaking.  But  liv.  i.  41,  is  deoisiYe : 
(Tanaquil)  ex  tuperiore  parte  csdium  per  fmestran  pcptUum  dHo" 
fuUuT^  So  Dionys.  iv.  5,  and  Jut.  iii.  270,  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  in  the  streete  of  Borne : 

Bespice  nanc  alia  ac  diversa  pericula  noctis : 
Quod  spatium  toctis  sublimibus,  unde  cerebrum 
Testa  ferit,  quoties  riniosa  <  t  cnrta  f(  iii  sti  is 
VasA  cndnnt !  qtnnto  percuwum  pondeie  signent 
V.i  lT'l:ii:t  sihcerii. 

Honco  aro  <'\pl;iined  such  pap?n<2res  as  irorace,  i.  25:  I\ira'>'s  Jinirfns 
quatiunt  fencntraa,  and  the  beautiful  picture  in  Prupertius,  iv.  7,  15: 

Jamne  tibi  cxciderunt  vigilacis  furta  Subur» 

Et  mea  n*>rtiimis  trita  fenoitra  dolis  ? 
Per  quaru  (kinifwo  quoties  tibi  fune  pcpendi, 

Alterua  vctiieus  in  tua  cuUn  manu. 
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Martial  (i,  87)  aays:  Vidiuis  mmB  est,  manttque  iangi  Dt  no«iri$ 
Noviua  poteit /meafm,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  ioia  ^ine 

aa  itngijyortus  or  the  windows  of  one  house.  More  definite  testi- 
mony to  the  custom  in  Greece^  is  found  in  Aiistoph.  £cdea,  961 » 
where  the  youth  says  to  the  maiden  at  the  window,  Moraipaitovaa 
ray  Bvpav  uvoiKov.  Livy  also  says  (xxiv.  21] :  parBprocurrit  in  vias, 
par$  in  vestibulia  atai,  par$  ex  tectia  frtmtrisqm  prospectant^  et  qtUd 
rei  rogitant.  In  the  Mosfellaria  of  Plautus,  It.  2,  21,  where 
slaves  wish  to  fetch  away  their  master,  and  Theuropidos  asks :  quid 
mlunt  ?  quid  introspectant  f  nobody  would  suppose  that  he  alluded 
to  crevices  in  tbo  door,  or  a  key-hole.  So  also  Vitruv.  v.  6 :  coniiav 
uutem  (scenm)  ad  i  fir  for  inn  prhrttorfim  et  menianorum  hnhent  specieniy 
propped  It  ferine  /rnfstri.^  dt3posii(^  itniUttione  commnnium  adifidormn 
ratio/tibus.  And  how  are  wo  otlicrwiso  to  explain  the  orders  of  the 
police  (i>i"</.  ix.  tit.  3),  (7/'  his  qui  rfi"hrint  r>  l  dejecerint.  But  we 
must  consider  the  windows  to  have  hoen  hoi]\  small  (hence  called 
rimcdy  Cic.  nd  Att.  ii.  3)  and  placed  high.  Thcvha.d  also  sometimes 
gratings,  dathri.  Plant.  ,1///.  ii.  4,  25;  Winkelm.  W,  ii.  250.  Most 
of  the  smaller  apartments,  and  those  lying  nri  nuid  the  cavum  rvdium^ 
received  imly  a  scanty  light  through  the  dooi^ ;  the  larger  ones,  as 
already  mentioned,  through  openings  in  the  roof. 

Ill  more  ancient  times,  it  is  possil>le  that  the  windows  were  un- 
fastened openings,  at  the  most  seemed  by  shutters  [or  itla,  PUn. 
Ep,  vii.  21.  In  some  store-rooms  with  nets.  Varro,  R.  .R.  iii.  7 : 
/enestriB  reliiailaiia.  Thus,  at  least,  is  heefc  explained,  Ovid.  Am» 
i.  d: 

Pan  adaperta  foit,  pan  altera  elanaa  fenefttne. 

Jut.  ix.  105 :  Claude /enutr<u,  vela  iegant  Hmaa,  Plin.  Ep*  ix.  36; 
Sen.  CoMoiL  ad  Mare,  22 ;  AppuL  Met,  li.  p.  57.]  At  a  later  period 
the  lapiB  speeuIartB  (talc)  was  mudi  used,  and  la  often  alluded  to. 
Plin.  Ep.  iL  17 :  Egre^um  has  (porticus)  advertum  tempestatei  r«- 
cepfticiJum;  nam  BptadaribttB  ae  muUo  magi$  Udtia  tmrninmUluB 
muniuntur.  If  Seneca  {Ep,  90)  were  etrictly  followed,  the  specu- 
laria  which  enclosed  this  colonnade  would  not  be  admissible  in 
refisacence  to  the  time  of  Qallus ;  but  Uirt  has  shown  that  the  words 
w>$tra  memorid  must  not  be  taken  strictly  for  the  suspeusurcs  bal^ 
neorum,  which  are  also  included,  as  described  by  Vitni^*iu8 :  and 
Plin.  ix.  54,  79,  ascribes  their  invention  to  Sergius  Orata,  in  the 
time  of  L.  CraasuB  the  orator*  Why  Mirt  calls  this  passage  a  doubt- 
ful one,  is  not  very  apparent,  as  Macrobius  {Sat.  ii.  11)  says :  Hie 
est  Sergius  Orata,  qui  primus  balneae  pensilts  habuit.  The  most  that 
could  be  pronounced  on  it  is  this ;  that  in  respect  of  xxvi.  3,  8, 
Pliny  has  contradicted  himself.  lo  be  oonvinoed  of  the  early  use 
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of  ^nndow-panes,  we  baye  only  to  oonaider  the  OjaioeaaajKa  saloon, 
which  on  three  sidee  liiid  glaas-doors  {vahxe)  or  windows  rea^dng 
to  the  i^und ;  and  it  is  not  comprehenaible  how  these  can  be  sap-^ 
posed  without  specularia.  In  that  case  it  would  have  heen  a  very 
draughty  house.  But  YitruviuB  also  describes  it.  The  qnestion* 
whether  the  ancients  had  also  window-glass,  was  formerly  answerer* 
in  the  nep^ative,  but  of  late  there  has  been  no  further  d<^)ubt  abou* 
tho  matter,  and  the  windows  and  panes  of  p^lass  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii arc  c;iiror  pvidonce  than  all  the  testimonies  of  late  writers. 
See  Wink'  liii.  IT.  ii.  251;  QeH^B  Pompeiana,  i.  99;  Hiitt  Ckach* der 
Jiauk.  iii.  (it)  (who  perhaps  goes  too  far).  [TramennaiB  explained 
as  fenestra  by  Non.  ii.  859 ;  and  Cic.  de  Or,  i,  35,  eays :  qi>n*t  prr 
frauf^nnufm  prcfternintes  stridim  adapeximns.  But  it  is  doubtful 
wlirthnr  it  was  a  lattirrd  window,  or,  as  Bdtticher  supposes,  an, 
opening  in  the  roof  to  light  the  room. 


MKTHOD  OF  WABMING. 

TlTE  ancients  resorted  to  more  than  one  fxji.diciit  for  wanning 
tko  rooms  in  winter,  although  they  liad  no  proper  stoves.  In 
the  6rst  place,  the  cubicula  and  triclinia,  iu  wliich  they  lived  in 
winter,  were  f^ositimtod  as  to  liuve  plenty  of  sun,  ami  this,  with  the 
mildnoi^s  of  their  climate,  parti;illy  served  thoir  puipose.  Besides 
they  had  fire-grates,  though  ]*i!rhaps  not  on  tho  same  principle 
as  ours.  Suet.  Vii,  8,  nec  ante  in  prcctorium  rediU,  quam  Jiagrante 
tridinio  fx  conceptu  eamini;  Hot.  Sat  i.  6,  81 ;  Udos  aim  fob' is 
rumoiwenU  camino:  Hot.  EpisL  i.  11,  19,  Srxtilemense  camiuus. 
[Plin.  iT.  xvu,  11,  16;  Sidon.  Ap.  Ep.  u.  2;  Isidor.  xix.  6. 
Caminw  est  fornax,^  In  this  sense  we  must  also  understand  focus 
(a  favendo),  (llor.  Od,  i.  9,  5)  Kgna  super  foeo  large  rcponevs,  and 
in  other  places.  The  rooms  were  also  wanned  by  means  of  pipes, 
conducted  to  them  from  the  hypocausium.  See  Winkelm.  TT.  ii. 
2d3 ;  or  there  were  near  the  apartments  in  occupation,  small  rooms, 
heated  by  a  hypocaustum,  and  by  means  of  an  opening  which  could 
be  clos.  (I  af  jileasure,  warm  air  was  introduced  into  the  room, 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17:  Applicitnm  est  cuhicuh  hypocauston  perexigttumy 
qrmr?  n„rp,.f.,  f-nentru  suppositum  calorem,  ut  ratio  exi^t,  aut  eJfundU 
aut  retiuet.  Ibidem:  Adktsret  dormitorium  fnemlrum^  transitu  in-- 
terjacente,  qui  suspensus  et  iulvlaitis  concrifum  vnporem  saltiM  teni'' 
P'  rornrnto  hue  iUiwqut  digerit  et  miiiistrat.  They  used  ooal-tubs  and 
poi  t.iWo  ^foves— specimens  of  wliirh  have  been  disooTered  in  Pom- 
peii,  and  are  represented  in  the  following  engravings. 
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{hk  matmmg  apparatns  of  this  kind  the  fuel  used  was  bharooal, 
Of  dry  wood,  as  being  least  likely  to  smoke.] 

Whether  the  ancients  had  chiinn0y8  or  not,  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  usnal  opinion,  shaml  by  Beckmann,  Beitrdg.  ii.  391 ;  Voss.  ad 
Virg,  Oeorg.  ii,  242;  IToiiid.  ad  Hor.  Hat.  i.  5,  81,  is  that  the 
smoke  was  not  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  flue»  but  by  openings  in  the 
roof,  windows,  and  door ;  and  such  passages  as  YitruT*  Tiii.  3,  4, 
Condam'buj^j  aut  ubi  igniSy  aut  jilura  lumina  aunt  pmievda,  puree  fieri 
dehent  (coronop)  vt  eo  fdalius  extergmidur :  in  a'sUvis  tt  cxedria,  ubi 
viinime  fii7/n/s  est  ntr  ffilifjo  jHtttut  noct-rv,  ihi  rctlatce  mut  faciendce^ 
seem  to  t'uvour  this  view  of  the  quf.stioii.  l^ut  Fca  WiuhJm.  If*, 
ii.  347,  after  Scamozzi,  diW  Arrhit.  i.  lib.  3,  c.  21,  has  sliown  tliat 
the  use  of  flues  was  not  unknown  to  tlio  Miicients,  and  that  even  rual 
grates  have  been  discfnered  in  the  mins  of  ancient  buildings. 
Comp.  Mua.  B<>rh.  v.  t.  -40. 

At  Pomprii,  ('liiTnn«iys  are  only  to  1)8  met  "^nth  in  ])ath8  and 
bakehouses;  but  in  Rome  and  North  Italy,  where  it  was  a  colder 
climate,  they  were  used  also  for  dwellin*;-houses ;  at  least  in  the 
days  of  luxury  and  refinement.  [Tn  the  most  ancient  times  lint 
little  was  known  of  {  liimneys ;  whciu  o  the  old  atria  were  oituu 
disfigured  with  smoke ;  but  the  lodging  and  working  rooms  soon 
began  to  haye  both  grate  and  chimney.   Hor.  Sat,  i.  5,  80 : 

kcrirooso  non  nne  fbnio, 
t7dM  cum  folits  ramos  tirente  eamino. 
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does  not  disproTC  this ;  for  with  such  precious  fuel  the  best  chimney 
would  smoke.  The  wood  pmenicd  ^ith  amuroa  {Hot.  Od.  iii.  17, 
13;  Mart.  xiii.  15,  ncajnia ;  V\ii\.  //.  N.  xv.  S:  comp.  Mart.  xiii. 
30,  Fiunnso  Dtrtihhri)  was  used  for  portahl-  stoves,  which  of  coui>-e 
had  IK)  Ihies ;  ])0side8  which,  in  some  huiLses,  which  were  low,  the 
chimney  was  not  high  enough  to  cauro  a  good  draught.  Virg.  -dETn. 
xii.  .jGU,  fumaniia  culmina ;  and  Fcl,  i.  82,  viUarum  culm) mi  fu~ 
nuuitf  show  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  Dig,  viii.  d,  8,  is  more 
in  favour  of  than  against  ilues. 

CONCJLUDING  EEMAEKS. 

Hebe  follow  a  few  hints  on  the  chaiaoterifltioB  of  the  Bomu 
house. 

1.  Th(3  area  of  the  house  was  not  always  bounded  by  right 
linos  or  rectangles  ;  as  is  clear  from  Plan  B.  This  arose  from  the 
iiregular  course  of  th«>  streets  round  the  house,  upon  which  its 
shape  was  iiftrly  always  made  to  depend. 

2.  The  extonor  of  the  Boiimn  domus,  the  ornaments  of  the 
mtenor  notwithstanding,  was  somewliat  paltiy;  partly  o'^ing  to  its 
great  lowness,  partly  owing  to  the  smallness  or  utter  absence  of  the 
windows,  and,  lastly^  to  the  irregularity  of  the  building;  only  a 
portion  of  which  had  an  upper  story,  which  gave  the  whole  an  un- 
symmetiical  look. 

3.  The  interior,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  magiiificent ;  its 
chief  peculiarity  being  the  way  in  which  the  several  rooms  were 
ill  ranged.  These  were  always  grouped  round  an  open  room 
(atrium,  cavum  a?dium,  peristyl) ;  which  served  as  a  common  focus. 
This  court,  with  its  surrounding  rooms,  fbnned  a  sepamte  division 
in  itself;  and  tJie  greator  the  house,  the  oltoner  was  flus  oonsbno- 
tion  repeated.  The  usual  lodging  and  sleeping  rooms  are  ^ynftll ! 
but  the  courts  or  halls,  destined  for  fhe  reception  of  Tisitors,  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  through  these  courts  that  fhe  rooms  receiyed 
light  and  air;  an  arrangement  which  also  preserved  them  front 
draughts.  The  inmate  did  not  see  before  him  the  lively  throng  of 
the  streets  without,  still  the  proepect  of  th(^  inner  courts,  with  their 
groups  of  trees  and  lawns,  was  very  fine.  What  a  magio  effect  must 
have  been  produced  when  all  the  doors  and  curtains  were  thrown 
back,  and  the  eye  could  roach  from  the  ostium  through  the  three 
courts,  adorned  with  their  marble  columns,  splashing  fountains, 
shady  trees,  and  gleaming  wallB ;  all  grouped  in  the  most  charming 
perspective ;  and  overhead  the  deep  blue  of  an  Italian  heaven  I] 
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THE  MAimEB  OF  FASTENING  THE  BOOBS. 

A  MONO-  tho  least  intelligible  passages  in  ancient  authors,  are 
^  those  which  relate  to  some  mechanism  iinknown  to  the  modems. 
If  express  descriptions,  such  as  those  of  Vitruvius  and  IToro,  and  of 
the  hydraulic  machines  of  Ctosibius,  are  difficult  to  bo  understood, 
we  are  btill  more  at  a  los8  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  when 
casual  mention  merely  is  made  uf  ^something  well  known  at  tho 
^ime,  let  it^s  inechanisni  have  been  ever  so  simple.  This  is  osj>e- 
cially  tho  case  when  tho  locks  or  fastenings  of  the  door  are  uion- 
tioned.  Boettiger  [Kxmstmifth.  i.  p.  271)  pays  with  some  truth,  that 
'  the  art  of  tho  locksmith  is  one  which  still  re<iuiroi>  much  elucida- 
tion ;  and  a  perfect  system  of  the  ancient  technology,  chieily  after 
the  Onomasticon  of  Pollux,  remains  to  be  written,'  yet  the  syBtom 
of  nomenclature  in  Pollux  will  least  contiibute  to  clear  up  our 
difficulties. 

Our  examination  must  not  only  begin  with  the  most  ancient 
Greek  period,  concerning  which  Homer  gives  ver^'  important  hintis, 
liut  must  aim  Gom|»elieiid  &e  East,  as  the  origm  of  keys  is  pro- 
bably to  1)6  sou^t  Ibr  in  Phconicia.  This  point  has  partly  been 
discwasecl  in  tho  mora  Important  writings  on  this  snlject,  especially 
Saknas.  EwrdU,  p.  649 ;  Sagittarius,  De  Jan,  vtU^  9 — ^Id;  Molin, 
De  davihu  veteruiOt  in  Sallengre,  TAeM,  antt,  JSom.  iii.  795 ;  Mont&uc. 
Antiq.  iii.  1. 1.  54,  55.  Tho  oldost  method  of  fiutoning  cannot 
bo  lofened  to  that  in  use  at  Borne ;  and  we  shall  hero  chiefly  ex- 
plain such  tenns  as  o&ex,  «era,  repaguIOf  jMaaitZt,  tiautira. 

The  method  of  fastening  varied  according  to  the  fonn  of  the 
doors  themselves,  whether  they  opened  inwards  or  outwards,  or 
were  fi>lding-doo!rs(&i/or€s],  or  opened  like  window-shutters  («o{««b). 
Yam :  Valva  mmi,  fua  rwolvuniur  e<  ae  velant. 

Folding- doors  were  (at  least  in  private  houses)  tho  most  com- 
mon. When  they  opened  inwards,  the  most  simple  method  of 
liutening  them  was  by  drawing  across  a  bar  or  wooden  bolt,  Bera 
[also  patibuluin].  See  Nonius,  i.  p.  41 ;  [Varro,  L,  L*  vii.  108  ;3  Ovid. 
JW.  i.  265;  and  v.  280,  Tota  puttf  demta  janua  nostra  tera;  for 
this  T)f  )H  ^vrts  not  fiistened  to  the  door-post,  but  entirely  removed, 
when  the  door  was  unfastened*  Petron.  16.  Tho  usual  expros8ion 
for  such  bolting  is  oppmeret  or  apponere  «erom,  i.  e.  obserare.  Tho 
eera  rested  on  the  doar-post»  as  we  learn  from  Ovid.  Anwr,  L  6, 
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where,  by  postiSy  in  cnnncction  "Vi'ith  exrufi  re,  vro  cannot  imdcrstaiid 
the  door.  [At  Pompoii,  hollows  are  frequently  seen  in  l)<)th  the 
door-]iosts,  for  the  reception  of  this  cro?s-bolt.]  Wo  cannot  dis- 
ting'uiNii  ])('twe«.'n  tlie  sera  and  the  obex,  further  than  tliat  the  latter 
wonl  is  a  more  general  expression  for  everjiihing  placed  before  the 
dour  [Yir^.  Utory.  iv.  422,  Ohice  snxi ;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  23],  but  must 
not  refer  it  to  any  particular  contrivance.  Hence  Ave  have  in  Festus. 
Ohices  p€89ulif  strct.  But  the  re])agula  were  soinethin.LT  of  another 
sort;  see  Festus,  281,  from  whom  we  may  conulude,  l>y  the  words 
jmU/aciufidi  gratia^  that  it  was  a  contrivance  which  allowed  of  the 
door  being  opened  with  less  trou])l(j  thaji  by  the  sera,  and  that,  as 
the  name  occurs  only  in  the  jjlurul,  a  cross-beam  is  nut  denoted  by 
it,  as  by  the  sera,  but  two  b<»lts  meeting  from  opposite  sidctf  [usually 
of  wood,  Plin.  //,  N.  xvi.  i2,  82],  whence  Festus  says,  e  coutrario 
oppanguntur.  in  that  case  some  means  of  joining  the  two  together 
would  be  required,  and  perhaps  this  was  effected,  as  among  the 
Gxeekfi,  'with  a  fiikavoQ  (a  pin),  which  bong  sunk  into  a  hollow 
(jSoXatw^Kq),  connected  fhe  bolt  "with  the  door,  and  being  xtaelf 
hoUow,  "was  drawn  out  again  when  the  door  was  to  be  opened,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  (fiaXavaypa)^  that  fitted  into  it.  A  aimilar 
contriTanoe  was  requisite  also  when  the  door  opened  outwards, 
where  a  bolt  within  would  haye  been  of  no  use,  unless  it  were  coin-' 
nected  with  the  door. 

This  pin  (fi^Kavo^)  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  thai 
which  the  Bomans  called  peasuluM,  but  witii  fho  exception  of  the 
words  of  Maroellus  Empiricus,  dted  by  Sagittarius,  we  know  of  no 
other  passage  tiiat  would  not  militate  against,  rather  Hian  &TOur, 
thi^  assumption.  8oe  Plant.  Aul.  i.  2,  25,  oedude  $it  foru  amMtcs 
j)€88uli8 ;  Ter.  Ileaut.  ii.  3,  37  ;  Eun.  iii.  5,  55 ;  Appul.  Met,  i.44,  Oud. ; 
49,  52,  Suhdita  clavi  pessufos  rcduco ;  iii.  p.  199;  ix.  p.  631.  It  is 
evident  that  something  difierent  ftom  a  hoUow  pin,  which  was  sunk 
into  the  opening  of  the  sera,  is  meant ;  wo  can  neither  reconcilo 
therewith  the  expression  pessulum  olJfre  foribus,  and  thQ cgpp^nUata 
jannn  bo  frequently  occuriin^^in  Ai)jiiiloiu.«,  nor  does  it  appear  why 
the  ])hnal  pfssnli  is  uHcd.  The  nature  of  the  ancient  locks  is  not 
quite  cluiU'  from  Appuleius,  but  there  can  ])0  no  doubt  that  by 
])eSHuli  we  must  understand  bolts  which  could  be  moved  backwards 
and  Ibi  wards  by  a  key.  See  Sulmas.  Kxf  rcitt.  <ul  Sol.  p.  650,  whence 
it  ap])uar8  that  i)essuli  cannot  be  confounded  with  sera  and  (idKapof;, 
nor  clavis  with  l5uXatfdypa., 

In  Terence,  by  pessulus  may  bo  understood  a  single  bolt  which 
was  pushed  l(jrwarJ.s  and  backwards  without  a  key.  In  AppuleiuR, 
on  the  contiary,  the  postiuli  (a  double  bolt  moved  by  a  key)  could 
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not  bo  drawn  back  w-ithout  using  the  key;  m  the  latter  case  we 
have  therefore  to  understand  real  covered  locks ;  and  when  we  read 
ad  daustra  pessuli  recufrunt,  claustra  means  the  lock-hasp  into  which 

the  bolts  Bhnt. 

All  doors  which  were  opened  and  fastened  from  without  naturally 
had  such  locks.  F<>r  hoiise-doors  thoy  were  not  so  nonessary,  as 
Bomobody  always  -.  i^n  lined  inside  to  open  thorn.  But  in  cas*:  one 
wished  to  open  the  doi  T  from  outf?ide,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  door, 
through  which  the  hand  was  inserted,  in  order  to  draw  back  the 
bolt  by  means  of  the  key,  as  is  the  case  in  Appul.  Met  iv.  p.  359 : 
Petr(m.  94.  - 

In  cupboards,  and  places  of  that  sort,  such  a  hole  would  have 
boon  very  inconvenient ;  and  fur  this  reason  they  were  fastened  from 
without;  the  same  was  the  case  with  other  doors,  and  even  house- 
doors,  as  we  see  in  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1,  57.  Tranio  "wishoa  to  make 
Theuropidos,  on  his  return,  believe  that  the  house  was  no  lougei 
inhabited ;  hence  he  fiEkstens  the  door  outside,  having  already  or- 
dered Philolaohes  to  do  the  same  within.  Both  are  done  (t.  78) 
There  must  therefore  have  been  a  double  lock  on  the  door,  or  the 
festening  took  place  witliin  by  means  of  tiie  sera  or  rqiagulat  from 
without  by  a  proper  door-lock.  A  person  standing  before  the  door 
must  ha^e  been  able  to  perosiye  whether  it  was  fastened  outside,  or 
there  would  hare  been  no  necessity  for  Tranio  to  look  it.  The 
three-toothed  key  is  considered  of  Lacedaemonian  invention,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  clavtt  Laconiea*  As  for  as  its  use  among 
the  Bomans  is  concerned,  the  date  of  the  invention  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  this  took  place  long  before  the  time  from  whioh  our 
acoountb  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Bomans  are  dated* 

[AveQino  first  made  us  acquainted  with  another  method  of 
fastening  the  doors,  viz.,  by  two  bolts,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  which  was  shot  into  a  hollow  in  the  lintel,  one  on  the  lower 
part,  which  shot  into  the  sill.  This  was  generally  used  for  folding- 
doors  and  .shutter-doors,  the  bolt  shooting  into  a  ring  in  the  floor. 
The  last-mentioned  door  required  this  sort  of  mechanism  to  keep 
it  in  a  straight  line  when  shut.  An  instance  of  the  kind  is  to  bo 
seen  in  the  two  tabornre  of  the  house  of  the  Bronzes,  and  in  the 
tablinum  of  the  house  of  tlio  ornamented  capitals.  The  name  of  thin 
bolt,  which  was  moved  without  a  key,  was  pessulus.  Plant.  Au/nl. 
above;  Cist.  iii.  18,  Ohcludite  cedes  pessufis  ;  Oitrc.  i.  2,  (K) ;  Tit. 
Heaut.  above;  Marcell.  Empir.  17,  Formntuf  in  qu4j  januiB  pesauli 
descendunt ;  Polyb.  xv.  30,  Ovp^r  ('nroKXtio^f  vaQ  ^irroit  m^X^'^'C-I 

There  wa.s  likewise  an  old,  Uiough  not  voiy  p-eneral,  custom  of 
sometimes  sealing  the  doors  {vbsignare  ceUas)^  Piaut.  Cos,  iii.  1,  1. 
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[Plin.  II.  N. :  At  nunc  n'hi  qttoqne  ac potu$  anulo  vindkantur  a  rapina. 
Among  the  Greeks  only  were  the  chambers  of  the  women  Fealfni. 
Aristoph.  Thfmioph.  414  ;  Plat.  de.  Leg.  xii.  p.  954.]  Cicero's  jiiothor 
sealed  even  the  ein])ty  bottles.  Ad  Fnm.  xvi.  26  :  Lagauis  liiam 
inaixs  ohsiiiuahat,  iir  tliifirentur  inanes  aiiquce  /uisse,  qutu  furtim 
ami  txsiix'iUi.  [IVin.  iiaU  vi.  17 ;  Martial  ix.  88.j  In  Piaut.  Mii. 
iii.  2,  it  is  othorwiso. 
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[THE  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 

■flTE  shall  here  take  household  utensils  in  a  "wider  signification 
than  tiuit  conveyed  under  the  lioman  aupellex;  which  ac- 
cording to  l\)mp.  iJi'/.  xxxiii.  10,  1,  ^vus  imiloTstood  to  mean  dv- 
mesticum  pairis/am.  ijistruiutiduni,  qtiod  rifqut  arytnto  aurove  facto 
vel  vesti  adnumeraiur.  So  Alio n.  ib.  G,  and  iuburo  in  (  't  is.  7,  §  1, 
•whence  we  see  that,  originally,  the  term  did  not  incluflc  gold  and 
silver,  until  the  times  of  increased  luxuiy,  when  the  material  was 
disregarded.  Celsus.  ib.  Thus  Paull.  enumerates  as  articles  of 
eupellcx,  tables,  cbaax^  benchesi  lecti,  lamps,  all  sorts  of  msa,  pelves^ 
aquiminofia,  etc.,  whether  of  preoious  metal  or  other  valuable 
material  {cryatalUna^  argentea^  vitrea^  murrkifUL  See  Sen.  Ep,  110, 
ffemmeam  mtpdhcUlem,  Paull.  m.  tent,  iii.  6,  67),  cupboardfl  and 
60  forth;  Dig,  ib,  8,  9,  and  Dig,  xxzit.  2, 19. 

A  difltinction  was  made  by  the  Bomaas,  between  these  utensils, 
and  the  intirwnewhm,  as  it  was  called,  i.  e.  (Ulp.  Dii/.  xxziii.  7, 12), 
apparatus  renm  diiUiu9  manmrarumf  sine  eaoerecri  nejuirti 

posusno;  e.  g.  in  a  &nn,  all  the  dead  and  Hye  stockand  the  slaves ; 
in  a  baker^B  shop,  ererjthing  neoessaty  finr  carrying  on  that  business; 
in  a  tavern,  all  the  requisite  vessels ;  Paull.  rtc,  tent  iii.  6, 61 ;  in  a 
house  (acooiding  to  Pegasus  and  Gasmus)  fire-engines,  cleaning 
instruments,  and  so  forth.  TJlp.  Dig,  xzxiii.  7,  12.  Other  jurists, 
however,  indtide  under  the  instrumentum  of  a  house  the  whole  of 
the  Bupellez;  as  Neratius  and  Ulpian;  Gio.  de  Orai,,  i.  36,  in 
oratoris  insirumenio  tarn  lauiam  supdUdiian  nunquam  videram; 
Suet.  Oct.  71,  73 ;  Tib.  36;  Cal.  39.  This  would  comprehend  the 
furniture,  cupboards,  chests,  vessels  for  liquids,  lighting-apparatus, 
clocks,  kitchen  and  cleansing  utensils.] 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  modems,  the  Boman  rooms  would 
seem  rather  bare  of  furniture.  They  had  no  writing  tables,  or 
cheffoniers,  no  mirrors  to  cover  the  painted  walls.  Lectin  tables, 
chairs,  and  candelabra  comprised  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  with 
the  exception,  now  and  then,  of  a  water-clock,  or  a  coal-pan  in 
winter.  At  the  same  time,  the  little  they  had  was  replete  with 
elegance  and  splendour. 

LECTUS 

[Paul.  Diae.  p.  115;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  KJO],  was  neither  exactly 
a  Led,  nor  a  sofa,  but  a  simple  frame  with  a  low  ledge  at  the 
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hoad.  It  \r:i3  sometimes  of  wood,  [Tor.  Addph.  iv.  2,  4G ;  Sen. 
Ep.  \)o  ,  ilor.  K}i.  i.  0,  ij  sircln'un's  Itrli-'^ ;  Goll.  xii.  2,  Soferict/'^f/,] 
among  the  lich  codar  or  torcbinth,  Prop.  iii.  7,  49 ;  Pers.  ..  52 ; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xvi.  43 ;  but  frequently  of  bra^s,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  26, 
ledoB  ceraios ;  Plin,  //.  N.  xxxiv.  3,  8,  triclinia  tKraUi ;  which  does 
not  mean  T^'ooden  frames  with  brass  legs  (as  it  does  in  Plin.  xxxiv. 
2,  4,  and  perhaps  m  IaT«  zxzix.  6),  sinoe  Fliny  tf  enumeinting 
only  articleB  of  masare  metel.  The  wooden  lecti  were  inlaid  iriih 
ivory,  toztoise-Bhell,  and  precioiiB  metals,  and  provided  wi^  ivory, 
silver,  and  gold  feet.  In  Oe^M.  xxiii.  199, 

applies  to  the  bed  of  tnysseB;  how  much  more  to  that  of  the 
Bfunans,  in  compaiiaon  witii  whose  magnificenoe,  the  most  ezceasivo 
luxury  of  all  ages  is  but  poor  and  insignificant! 

[Inlaying  with  precious  materials  is  often  mentioned.  Flin. 
H,N,  %b,  ix.  11;  zxziii.  11;  Suet  Cdl.  S2;  Javol. 2>^. xzxii.  100, 
ledoiUtiiMniemptdi^  Paull.  zxsiii.  10, 3;  elsewhere« 

UeU  a«m,  aarorft,  e&timei«  a»^9en<ei,  etc. ;  Gic.  Timc.  v.  21 ;  Suet. 
CcBff.  49;  Hor.  Sat  ii.  6, 103;  Juv.  vi  80;  Plaui  5<ic&.  ii.  2,  63; 
Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvii.  2 ;  Sen.  110;  Top.  JVrm.  3;  Tano,  X.  X. 
ix.  47,  2ec<O0  crfioa  w  e&ore  qUm  ex  testudine^  i.  e.  veneered,  not  solid; 
which  last  was  rare*  At  least  the  bedsteads  of  Heliogabalus  caused 
surprise,  being  vAido  argento,  Lampr.  ffd,  20.  See  Spart.  ML* 
ver.  5.] 

This  frame  was  strung  with  girths,  called  sometimes  re^fei^  at 
others /a«ctcB,  and  again  institoe.  Thin  is  the  tenia  cuhUia  of  Horace^ 
£jpod.  xiL  12 ;  Cic.  t/e  Div.  ii.  65 ;  Mart.  v.  02  : 

Nulla  tept  fractos  aeo  inanis  eolcita  lectot, 

Pntris  et  abnsT)*;^  fascia  reste  jacet. 

Petr.  0.  97.    [Cato,  B.  B.  10,  Icrfos  loHs  mbUntoB,^  The  stupid  wit 

in  Aristoph.  alludes  to  this,  Ab,  812. 

On  the  girths  lay  the  mattress  or  bed,  fort**,  called,  later,  culdta. 
[See  Varro,  L,  L.  v.  167 ;  Isid.  xx.  1 ;  Serv.  nrj  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  27.] 
The  usual  and  genuine  tomentnm,  with  which  beds  and  cushions 
were  stufTed,  was  locks  of  wool.  [Tac.  Ann.  vi.  23  ;  Suet.  THk  51.] 
Pliny  (viii.  48,  73)  derives  this  usage  of  wool  from  Gaul,  but  \vith- 
out  l)oin:x  ^iblc  to  fix  the  date  of  it^  introduction.  In  oldon  times 
thoy  had  nothing  but  straw-mat  trusses,  mikI  in  later  also  tlio  poorer 
cliiBscs  stuU'od  their  beds  with  chopped  sedge  ijtUva)  or  hay.  Mart, 
xiv,  160: 

Toraentum  conci^H  palus  Circcnso  vocatur  : 
pro  Leaeoiiico  stramina  paapcr  emit. 

[Ovid.  Aid,  vui.  dob  \  Fast,  y.  519 ;  Mart.  xiv.  162 ;  Son.  de  Vita 
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Benta^  c.  25;  [Plin.  xxvii.  10.  Culcita  dtios  not  always  denote  tho 
bod  on  which  ono  lay,  but  a  cushion.  Vairo,  L.  L.  v.  167,  dorivojj 
it  ah  iuculcaudoy  quod  in  eas  (culcitas)  acAis  unt  ((onLuiu/a  aliudve 
quid  calcahant.  leid.  xix.  2G;]  Plaut.  JIU.  iv.  4,  42;  Potr.  c.  38. 
At  a  later  period,  the  voluptuous  Roman  became  dissatisfied  with 
wool,  and  not  only  the  eerpiealm^  but  also  tho  torus,  be^an  to  bo 
staffed  with  featheis.  The  feathers  and  down  of  white  geese  were 
used;  hut  above  all^  as  among  iib»  the  eider-down;  fhoee  of  the 
email  white  German  geese,  ^nte,  were  highly  valued,  eo  that  pre- 
fects would  send  out  whole  cohorts  to  hxmt  tiiom ;  and  their  feathers 
were  sold  at  five  denarii  the  pound.  Hin.  Epist,  x.  22,  27 ;  Cioero, 
Tuacul,  m,  19,  speaks  of  a  culciia  plumea,   [Juv.  vi.  88 : 

Sed  quamquam  in  ma^is  opibus  pluniaque  paterna 
£t  tegmentatU  donuiiMt  pamila  oirats.l 

Swan*8-down  also  was  Tised,  Mart.  xiv.  181.  [Holio^'abahi.s  evon 
TXSed  tho  p?innns  penfirtna  suUthres,  Lamprid.  IltUoy,  19.]  The 
torus  was  also  stuffed  with  feathers,  Mart.  xiv.  159 : 

Opprp)»sn:»  nimhim  vicint  est  fascia  planus? 
Yeilera  Leucoaicis  accipe  rasa  sagia, 

[and  zii.  17 ;  see  below.]  And  no  doubt  the  ptmiUi  ptunue  of  the 
litter,  Juv.  L 169,  are  to  be  understood  in  thiseenf^o.  How  different 
was  a  Boman  bod  of  this  descxiptiQn  from  the  softest  couch  of  the 
Greeks,  as  described  by  Homer,  who  mentions  no  bolster  or  cushion 
even  in  the  most  wealthy  abode  i  At  the  head  lay  one  or  more 
small  pillows  of  a  round  shape,  pulvini,  on  which  thoy  rested  the 
elbow,  Sen.  de  Ira,  iiu  37,  also  called  oem'cojia,  L  e.  cushions  for  the 
head,  Isid.  xix.  20. 

Over  tho  bed,  wiVfrli'ts,  vegfes  strn(juhf,  sirngnlri  [a  steriiendo^ 
Yan-«j,  L.  L.  V.  107  ;  al.^o  p(iUi'<i,  ojHrinicnta,  and  (jpcrcuht,  Varro,  %h.  ; 
peri$tromata  t<ip*  t<i,  Ulp.  I>i'j.  xxxiv.  2,  25],  were  spread,  and  among 
tho  nifjre  "\vc;ilthy  piirplo  coverlets,  conch j/linfu,  rmrrh yJio  iinrUr^ 
wliitli  were  adorned  "U'ith  interwoven  and  enibroitlored  fig'ures,  Ba- 
hyionica  and  Al'  rtmdriaa.  Sw  irciiid.  aJ  Ilor.Sat.  ii.  3,  115.  Wo 
may  inier  friini  Cicero,  Vtrr.  iv.  2G,  how  great  was  tho  number  of 
tiuch  coverlets  in  niaiiv  a  supdlcx.  Compare  Philipp.  ii.  27.  [Sro 
Vitruv.  vi.  lU;  Macrub.  ii.  'J;  Lamprid.  Ileliog,  19;  Suet.  Od.  73; 
OWd.  Metam.  viii.  006.]  Martial,  iL  16,  makes  an  excellent  joke  on 
tho  vanity  of  Zoilua,  who  pretended  to  be  ill,  that  he  might  show 
his  visitors  the  ooccina  stragula  of  his  bed,  \9i1ich  he  probably  had 
just  reoeiyed  from  Alexandria.  [Appul.  Met^  x.  p.  248,  and  256 : 
Lectut  Indka  Ustudine  perluddui,  plurnea  conffeHe  tumiduB,  veUe 
seriea  fiaridm.  These  coverlets  were  often  so  Tohuninous  that 
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nothing  was  to  lie  em  of  the  (ni8lu(ms  and  bedstead.]  ThepulTini 
were  coTered  with  aOk,  Maxt  iii.  82,  7 : 

Effoltna  Qttio  Mneuque  polvinis. 

Hor.  JSpod.  8i  19 :  Xdbdli  Shid  inUr  mieoi  j^e  pulviUoa  amimi. 
But  in  do.  p,  Mur,  36:  LedtUi  JPunioani  hadinU  pdlibus  itrati. 
See  Sen.  £p,  95.  Eflbminaoy  airived  at  mioh  a  pitch  that  the  oer- 
Ticalia  were  ooTored  with  feather'tapestry,  the  work  of  the  plunumi. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  plumarius  is  yery  obecnre ;  the  explan* 
ation  of  flalmaains  ad  Vbpiae,  Oarin,  has  been  generally  adopted. 
JFlunuu  voearunt  veteret  notaa  ex  auro  purpura  rotundas  el  in  mo^ 
dum  plumarum  Jhekis  {f),qu Unu  vestu tftferfexeiemliir  ac  variahafiimr. 
Again»  efooM  f  niextos  attreoc,  guee  irXov|i2a  Qrwd  reonUtoret  veeahawt 
—a  phmu  tgiiur  illit,  hoc  eet  davis,  ^ibu$  rentes  iniertesxhaniur,  pHu' 
moTti  texhree  duU,  non  solum  qui  davos  vesUbus  insuertfU  et  ifdeooerenij 
sed  qui  quocunque  qenere  ptduree,  quihuscunque  eeioribus  cf  Jlguri^ 
variatas  vesks  pingerent.  The  latter  a88ertion»  however,  wants  proof, 
but  was  indispensable  to  his  explanation. 

Plumnfo'  rentes  aro  garments,  the  ground  of  which  was  figured 
\*'ith  goUl  embroidery.  Why  the  notce  embroidered  on  them  camo 
to  be  called  plumes,  is  still  a  question ;  but  the  proofs  that  this  was 
the  case  are  unequiTOcaL  Publ.  S\tus,  Petr.  56 ;  Lucan,  x.  120. 
The  ornament  is  always  designated  as  golden,  but  the  embroidery 
is  never  mentioned  as  being  executed  in  divers  colours ;  and  whea 
the  Glossaries  translate  plumarius  by  7roiiftXri7c,  it  dom  not  convey 
that  idea.  The  1r>gn  pida  is  n\m  cmbr()idi're<l  with  gt)ld,  Appian, 
Puw.  and  variare  auro  is  a  common  exprutkiiun — therefore  it  would 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  Scholimi.  ad  Lycoph.  that  irXov/iapiroi  is, 
embroidered  in  various  colours,  j)articularly  as  in  that  case  it  wouUl 
not  bo  meiitiuuod,  beside**  the  tti TroinX/uivoi.  Salmasius  niLsq\iot<.3 
Finnicus  Matomus,  iii.  13,  10,  and  from  this  decides  upon  tho  wurk 
Iff  tho  pliauaiii ;  but  that  Finiiicus,  by  pluiiiiirii,  did  not  moan 
fabricators  of  gohl-Linibroidered  f^armonts,  is  plain,  from  liis  always 
denotinj^  thcso  by  periphrasis,  iii.  36 — 12.  Of  whatever  form  tho 
plumie  were,  whether,  ad  Salmasius  supposes,  davi  or  i/rbicuii,  the 
plumatse  vestes  were  in  every  case  gold-embroidered.  Yarro,  in 
Nonius,  ii.  p.  G16,  expressly  distmgaishes  the  plumarius  from  the 
texior.  Moreover,  if  his  business  consisted  merely  in  sewing  on 
note  TOhmda,  davi  (and  wXovfua  can  only  be  explained  to  be  some- 
thing of  this  sort],  then  the  art  required  was  not  yery  great ;  and 
what  need  was  there  didieisse  pinjtfre  in  order  to  understand  it? 
And  bow  unsuitable  would  gold  embroidery  have  been  for  puhri- 
nares  plagce,  for  wluch  the  softest  stufb  possible  were  used.  Mar- 
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tial,  wu  82,  7.  Still  less  can  we  reoondle  wifh  tiie  aboye  explan- 
ation the  passage  of  YitruTitis  (B.  Ti*  7),  where  the  workshopB  of 
the  plumarii  are  called  tesetnna.  Their  businees  tlnen  waa  not  to 
adorn  with  embroidery  garments  already  made,  but  to  woaye  in  aome 
peculiar  manner ;  and  there  is  nothing  abont  gold»  but  about  oolouxs» 
which  must  be  kept  from  the  sun  that  they  may  not  fade. 

The  expression  aeeme  to  require  some  other  explanation,  and 
however  near  the  connection  may  seem  to  be  betvron  plnmarius  and 
plumata  vestis^  still  Yarro  and  Yitruvius  probably  allude  to  an  en- 
tirely diffeient  kind  of  work.  In  tho  Glossaries  plmnaxius  ia  trans- 
lated by  iTfiXo/Sti^oc  (foathcr-dyer),  which  Salmasius  changes  into 
i^iXojSa^oc,  in  which  pdirruv  is  to  denote  variare  generally,  as  well 
as  to  embroider  I  If  printinf;  in  colours  had  been  alltidod  to,  then 
this  would  haTe  boon  possiMn.  But  ^idnruv  cannot  have  this  signi- 
fication, any  more  than  the  Komans  would  have  said  ti/x/rrr  vpsfft, 
instead  of  acu  pitu/erc  On  the  contrary  7rriXo/3a7rr»7c  apjiears  very 
correct.  "VNTien  Mai-tial,  xii.  17,  f*ays  of  a  fever  that  will  not  leavo 
liOntTihis,  because  he  tiikes  too  i^ond  care  of  it,  dormit  tl  in  2'li""'t 
purpunuqve  toruy  this  may  no  doubt  be  understood  of  the  feathers 
with  which  in  later  times  tho  cu.shious  were  stuffed.  But  the 
same  explanation  will  hardly  suit  TCpi<j.  xiv.  146,  Lemma  CtrviicU : 
Tinge  caput  nardi  lolin  ;  ( .  rviciil  olebit : 
Perdidit  unguentum  cum  coiii;t,  pluma  tenet, 

for  the  ointment  could  only  bo  coiniuuiiicatod  to  the  pillow-case. 
Still  less  could  it  be  udiaissible,  with  Bottiger,  Suhina,  to  under- 
stand M'hat  Propcrtius  says  of  Pii'tus,  Effnltum  pluma  versirolore 
capdi,  iii.  7,  oO,  as  alluding  to  cushions  which  were  stuffed  witli 
feathers  of  divers  colours.  On  these  grounds  I  um  inclined  to 
believe  that  tho  plumarii  prepared  real  feather-tapestry,  -with  w  hich 
the  pulvini  and  cervicalia  vera  covered ;  and  the  same  is  probably 
meant  by  TmpwrA  tal  vrtkMrh  vpooKt^dkaia,  PcU,  x.  1,  10.  If  in 
modem  days  we  have  succeeded  in  constructing  from  coloured 
feathers  tapestry  of  a  very  durable  nature*  covered  with  all  sorts 
of  emblems,  why  should  not  tJie  ancients,  who  certainly  in  many 
things  showed  greater  cunning  of  hand  than  we  do,  obtain  credit 
for  equal  ingenuity  ?  Seneca,  Ep*  90,  also  speaks  of  garments 
eren,  made  of  feathers;  and  plumarius  and  nnko^afo^  (from  pluma  ; 
if  from  phmaret  it  would  be  plumator),  is  he  who  works  in  feathers, 
as  lanariuB,  he  wko  works  in  wool,  atffentariuB  in  silrer,  &c 

[Though  Becker  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  plumatro 
Testes  denote  stufib  of  feather-embroidery,  and  plumarii  the  manu- 
^Msturers  of  the  same ;  yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  stuffs  were 
used  for  piUoV-cases.  for,  without  dwelling  on  the  fcust,  that  such 
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coverings  would  bo  ill-adaptod  foi-  cushions,  eitlier  for  sitting  or 
lying  up'  Ti  ;  nothing  of  thtj  kind  can  bt*  gathered  from  the  passages 
citod.  lu  Maxtial,  xiv.  149,  plurtut  tend  refV»rs  to  tho  foatbers  inside 
tho  pillow,  which,  from  the  thinness  oi  the  case,  become  easily 
tainted  by  tho  ointment,  and  smell  of  it.  Tho  words  of  Proportius, 
versicolore  pluma,  may  either  be  considered  a  metonjiny,  and  would 
then  denote  the  party-coloured  cover  of  a  feather  cushion  (as  tori 
jpictiy  Virg.  ^n.  i.  708,  and  toro  purpitrco,  Ovid.  Hermd.  v.  8s, 
refer,  not  to  tho  colour  of  the  torus,  but  uuly  to  that  of  tho  e^se 
or  coverlet),  or  it  may  moan  actual  coloured  feathers,  with  wlucli 
tho  cushion  is  stuiTed,  and  which  shine  through  the  thin  case  ;  an 
explanation  approved  by  Herzberg,  who  quotes  Cic.  Vert.  y.  II : 
Fulviwu  peirlneidm  Mdit^iui$,  rota/atiuiJ} 

We  most  draw  a  distincticm  between  the  eoyerlete  {draguta) 
and  the  iortdia ;  and  we  do  not  understand  howHemdorf  on  Horaoe 
(Sal.  ii.  4,  84,  referring  at  the  same  tame  to  JBpUt,  i.  5,  21)  could 
say,  *  In  both  cases  foraZ,  tmdia,  is  evidently  a  case  or  coveonng  of 
the  purple  stuff  cushions  (fon)  of  the  sofiis.'  [This  was  originally 
the  general  idea :  see  Tomeb.  Adv.  i.  24 ;  Ciaeoon.  ils  TruHi^,  p»  16.] 
Fetronius  (40)  is  sufficient  to  controvert  this.  Th»  chief  dish> 
the  boar,  was  going  to  be  served  up,  and  Trimalchio  caused  the 
iridinUm  suddenly  to  receive  an  exterior  covering,  refiBfring  to  the 
chase;  and  the  hounds  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the 
apartment.  We  need  only  reflect,  that  the  whole  of  tho  guests  lay 
upon  the  kcti,  when  the  slaves  toralia  proponunif  to  be  convinced 
that  the  word  c<mnot  mean  covers  spread  over  the  oouchee.  On 
the  contrary,  it  signifies  hangings,  with  which  the  lectus  was  draped 
from  the  torua  to  the  floor ;  hence  Horace  says  circum  T^fftoi  vestes 
(purpureum  torum)  dare  iUota  toralia.  See  Casaubon  on  Lamprid. 
Hdiog.  19  ;  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10,  5.  [This  explanation  is  entirely 
corroborated  by  Yarro,  L,  L.  v.  167,  contra  Latinum  toralf  quod 
ante  torum.  In  Non.  however  (i.  35)  it  may  mean  the  hangings  of 
the  lectica.] 

The  bed  of  the  ancients,  Itctue  cuhiatlaris,  was  higher  than  the 
hduJi  frirfhiiaria  [see  Excursus  on  the  Triclinium] ;  Lamprid.  Hel, 
20;  Varro,  L.  L.  viii.  32.  Ilenco  &canihrt^  aacendere,  descendere,  are 
always  said  of  it.  See  Broukh,  on  Tibull.  i.  2, 19 ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  349  ; 
Serv.  ad  Viv'j.  v^n.  iy.  G8o,  U:cti  anii(^u<rmin  niti  entnt  et  (jj-adibus 
asct'jidebantur.  Lucan.  ii.  356,  gradihusqun  an  lit  is  chunns  Stat  torua, 
[Vnrro,  L.  L.  v.  168.]  These  gradm  teem  to  be  tho  /uh  ra  (i.  o. 
pedum}  so  otteu  nientionod.  [Or  rather  fuh  ra  denote  the  istout 
props,  adorD<'<l  witli  sjiliiuxos,  grilhus,  and  other  beasts,  serving  a« 
feet,  in  contradistinction  to  the  round  and  more  elegant  j^tdu. 
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Hygin.  Fab.  274  ;  Isid.  xix.  26.  Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  2,  speaka  of  both 
tricliniorum,  pt'Ubus  ftdcrisque,'}    See  Propert.  ii.  10,  21 : 
Ntc  mihi  tunc  fulcro  sCematur  leotos  ebamo. 

iy.  7»  3 ;  Jut.  ti.  22 ;  zi.  95 : 

Qualis  in  Oceani  fluctu  testado  nataret, 
Clorom  Trojogeni*  factura  et  nobile  ftUonmi. 

Comp.  yixg«  ^n,  yL  603 ;  Suet.  Claud,  32. 

The  Idctoa  eubtenlariB  had  (especially  when  it  ma  inteuded  for 
two  penonBj  au  eLerated  ledge  ou  oue  cade  of  it,  plvieu$,  which 
word  18  used  to  denote  the  whole  side,  while  the  side  by  which  they 
got  into  the  bed  was  called  tpanda,  Isidor.  xx.  11.  The  same  is 
meant  by  the  prior  inieriorfue  tcmUf  Ovid.  Amor^.  iii.  14,  32.  See 
fmmfl^.  ad  Mart,  iii.  91, 9 ;  Suet.  Cuns.  49 ;  Scip.  A£r.  in  Qellius,  yu, 
12.  As  regards  sofiw  Ibr  studying,  Bottiger,  Bab.  i.  p.  3d,  has  le- 
marked,  writing-desks,  with  stoids  to  dt  on  and  study,  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients;  but  they  used  to  meditate,  or  write 
reclining  on  the  lectuH,  or  lectulus,  or  lectulna  lucubratoriiis,  or 
lectica  luc.  Suet.  Au</.  78  ;  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  11, 37 ;  Seneca,  EpiiL  72. 
The  hahitus  stmlentis,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  was  such  that  a  person, 
almost  as  in  the  triclinium,  rested  on  the  left  arm,  dra^idng  up  at 
the  same  time  the  right  h"^.  in  order  to  lay  the  book  on  it,  or  to 
write,  but  they  may  also  have  had  contrivances  for  the  conYenience 
of  writing,  on  the  edge  of  the  lectulus.  Perriusi  L  106 : 
Kec  plotaam  c»dit,  neo  demonot  lapit  nugiies. 

JuTOD.  ii.  7.  [Sidon.  Ap,  li.  9,  grammaUcales  pltUei,  Bdmpodiumt 
and  grabatuB,  two  names  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  most  likely 
denoted  t]i<<  ^anio  thing  in  Greece,  a  low  nmall  couch.  See  Becker's 
Charidei,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  117,  note.  Scimpodium  comes  fromamfinrut. 
But  in  Bome  grabati  wrro  applied  to  the  lecti  of  the  poor,  which 
wero  lower  thaTi  those  of  the  rich ;  whilst  the  low  new-fiishioned 
couch  of  the  higher  classes  was  called  scimpodium.  The  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  of  the  grabati  is  clear  from  Cio.  de  Div,,  non 
modo  lectm^  verum  eHam  gralxdos.  Sen.  Ep,  18,  mentions  them 
along  with  modicas  coenaa^  panptruin  ccU(u^  Ep.  20.  They  were 
used  for  travellers  in  inns,  Petron.  52.  The  mmpodia^  on  the  con- 
trarv,  nro  onlv  mentioned  of  thf^  rich,  and  are  ironerallv  u«!od  in  ca.ses 
of  picknoss,  o.  g.  Oell.  xix.  10.  l)io.  Oass.  Lxxvi.  iJi,  rrlat'-s  that  Sopt. 
SeviTUs,  wli'-n  in,  wax  carried  in  a  scimpodium.  Auiriistns  and  Ti- 
berius had  1  i!ir  til''  >:iiiio.  Later,  the  diflerenco  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  costly  .-nujiKxlia  were  likewise  called  grabutu^.  Sctev. 
Dig.  xxxiii.  7.  20,  ffr>tintliis  nr'i'ido  in  aurnto  f.('dn9.  The  Puuicani 
ledi,  as  they  were  called,  wore  also  very  low.    Xsid.  xx.  11.] 

u  2 
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THE  OHAIBS. 

0haib8  vera  not  m  much  lued  by  the  Bomans  m  by  us,  and 
only  required  for  Tintors  [Oell.  ii.  2 ;  Sen.  de  Clem*  i.  9],  although 
they  also  had  exedrie,   A  difitinction  is  made  between  Mito  and 
eathedra,  and  the  latter  is  assigned  particularly  to  the  women.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  sella  was  fonned  like  our  chairs,  only 
the  back  a  little  more  inclined ;  or  that  the  cathedra  meant  an  ann- 
chair ;  for  the  m/Ab  gesiaioricB  were  arm-chairs,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  often  meet  with  women  sitting  on  the  simple  chairs.  Sella 
denotes  every  kind  of  chair  from  the  idla  fodidiani  quodtiuB  of  the 
artisan  (Die.  tn  Cot.  iv.  8;  Mua,  Borh.  iv.  6, 50),  to  the  mUa  cundis^ 
The  cathedra  is  also  included  herein;  and  the  reason  why  this 
word,  so  common  in  the  poets,  refers  oftenest  to  women,  is  that 
they  generally  sat,  and  did  not  recline.  [At  least  sella  and  dedik 
(witii  the  diminutiyes  tedieulum  and  srdecula,  Cic.  ad  AH,  iy,  10} 
were  the  most  general  t^^mis  for  every  kind  of  chttir,  although  ^ediU 
originally  denotes-  merely  the  seat  itself  or  tho  cushion  thereon. 
SeHquastrum  was  an  antique  exprossion.    Fest.  p.  340 ;  Varro,  JD.  L. 
V.  128.    The  general  moaning  of  sella  is  clear  from  its  being  used 
in  the  tabemso  of  the  artisans  and  for,<<nres,  Dig,  ix.  2,  11 ;  and  at 
the  house-doors  of  the  eoui-tesans  (Plaut.  Fa  n.  i.  2,  56 ;  Sim.  de 
Bene/*  i.  9) ;  in  the  baths  (see  Excursus  on  the  Baths) ;  in  the  lec- 
ture rooms  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  IS),  and  on  the  tribunal  of  tho  magis- 
trate (like  the  sella  cunili*;  and  the  sella  imporatoria,  Spart.  Sev.  1  ; 
Tic.  /'hil.  ii.  34  ;  Suet.  lArs.  76;  Cic.  VWr.  ii.  lis ;  v.       Suet.  Clmid, 
'2'i  ;  Plin.  Fp.  ii.  11,  sellis  consulum) ;  also  iu  tho  l  anip  for  the  jren- 
enil,  Suet.  Gaib,  18,  rnsfrt  vsem  W//7 m  ;  not  to  im  iitioii  tljat  sella 
also  means  a  sodan,  as  well  a«  aimtluT  uaa  stlx'tic  artidf  ot  house- 
hold furniture,  called  ^^'//a/aou/ O  "/.  Th.  XV.  13,  </'  ii'itf  f!*-!^ 
farnm  in  their  most  ^^fncral  sens<'.    S"li/f ,  although  rarely  met  with, 
has  a  very  general  incaTiiii^^.  Suet.  Oct.,  stdileret/ium ;  Spfirt. //''^r. 
23 ;  Comp.  Cels.  viii.  10.    It  is  siiid  of  a  marble  bench  in  i'Uny, 
J^j>.  V.  6,  40 ;  and  often  in  the  ]>oet9. 

The  solium  was  tho  term  lur  a  loity  throne-like  seat  of  honour. 
Such  a  one  was  occui<iud  by  the  father  of  the  family,  when  ho  gave 
advice  to  his  clients,  as  their  patronus.  Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  3,  more 
patrio  sedens  iu  solio  consuleutibus  responderem,  de  Or.  ii.  au.  Such 
golia  w'ero  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples.  So  Solium 
Jovis.  Suet.  Cal.  57;  Oct.  70;  Or.  de  liar.  Besp.  27.  The  kingly 
tlirone  is  often  so  called.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^^En.  i.  510;  vii.  169. 
In  this  sense  it  often  occurs  in  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Cic.  de  fin,  ii,  21 : 
fumaiu  regali,  tn  tdio  sedem*   See  Isid.  xx.  11,  and  Festus.  Tho 
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splendid  gilded  Chrcmee  of  SCrxs  and  Venus,  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
wliich  occur  in  the  Pompeiaii  frescoes,  were  most  likely  Soman 
soUa,  or,  at  least,  like  them.  Mti$»  Borb»  yiii.  20 ;  yi*  53,  94.  The 
backs  and  sides  are  perpendicular,  as  well  as  the  legs,  which  are  of 
the  most  elogant  shape,  with  small  foot-hoards  attached.  They 
have  also  cushions  of  yarious  hues,  and  hangings  on  each  aide  of 
the  hack.  Ohimeatell.  de  H&nort  Biidl,  c  18. 

The  cathedra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  more  for  comfort 
than  show;  its  haok  and  sides  are  therefore  not  upn^t,  as  in  the 
solium,  but  more  easy  and  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  i»eraon,  with 
sloping  back,  and  broader  aboye,  for  the  head  to  rest  on  in  either 
directum.  Ant.  d^Eere.  iy.  07 ;  JtftM.  Both,  iy.  1. 18 ;  but  it  is  always 
without  arms.  See  Juy.  yi.  90 : 

.  .  .  faraam  contnniBent  oHm, 
Cujus  apad  molles  minima  est  jactnra  caihedras. 

Martial,  iii.  63,  says  of  the  effeminate  Gotilus, 

Inter  femiasas  tota  qui  laoe  eathednis 

Desidet. 

xii.  38,  /emineis  cathedris  ;  Juv.  ix.  52,  strata  posUits  longaque  cathc' 
dra ;  which  shows  that  it  had  soft  cvi^iliions  iind  wa.';  long.  It  was 
coyered  with  a  stragulam,  as  we  sco  trom  Martial,  xii.  18 : 

Icrnnt  I  '  toq-a,  sed  datur  petenti 
Kupta  proxima  vcstis  o  cathedra. 

From  the  easiness  of  the  cathedra  it  is  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  tho  fair  pcx.  Mart.  ix.  90  ;  Plia'dr.  iii.  8.  4  ;  TTor.  Sat. 
i.  10,  90.  Ladies  uwA  to  rest  on  it  and  write,  Prop.  iv.  o,  37. 
But  tho  11  so  of  these  chaii-s  was  not  confined  to  thom,  a«  they 
were  offered  to  men  also,  when  paWnpr  visits.  Thus,  in  Sen.  de 
Clem.  i.  9,  Aufpistiis  has  a  cathedni  set  for  Cinna.  Flin.  Kp.  ii.  17; 
viii.  21.  The  teacher's  chair  wmj  also  culled  cathedra,  not  however 
on  account  of  its  being  easy.  Juv.  vii.  203;  Mai-t.  i.  77;  Sidon.  Ep. 
\\\.  9.  Pliny  {xW,  37,  08)  mentionii  a  particular  sort^  of  cathedra 
luterwuven  with  osiers.  Comp,  lapsii  Elect,  i.  19 ;  Uittrich,  de 
Cath.  feminarum  Horn. 

Besides  the  solium  (or  chair  of  state  with  back  and  arms],  ant' 
the  cathedra  (or  easy-chair  with  stuffed  back,  gently  sloping,  but 
without  aims),  there  were  none  others,  as  ihr  as  we  know,  bearing 
any  particular  designation ;  but  they  all  went  hy  the  general  name 
of  sella*  They  were  very  Tarious,  and  often  xemarkably  like  our 
modem  dudrs,  as  is  seen  by  the  paintings  at  Pompeii.  The  feet 
weve  most  elegantly  tuned,  and  either  straight  or  graoef^y 
curved;  sometimes  placed  cross-wise,  as  in  Jfiis.  JBorh,  Til.  t*  3. 
The  backs  displayed  an  even  greater  Taiiefy.    Sometimes  there 
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wfTo  iiono ;  as  in  the  modem  stool.  Mus,  Borh.  vii.  t.  53 :  ix.  18. 
(Even  thosr  of  the  empeitm  aze  often  without  them.  Mus.  Ilorb* 
IT.  t.  37.)  bometiines  tlioy  arc  vory  low,  Mu^,  Borh,  viii.  5 ;  others 
again  are  Tory  tall,  and  incline  forwards  or  backwards.  But  gmer- 
ttUy  the  back  is  semicircular  (honco  called  arms,  Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
57),  and  broad,  Borh.  xiii.  2\,  .'^B:  rarely  trellised,  as  in 

Jiorh.  xii.  13.  On  tho  scats  arc  ciishioiis,  apparently  movoablo,  and 
thorofoif^  ta,st<MU(l  with  broad  or  naiTow  bands.  Tlio  t'raiiios  of 
chairs  were  of  wo<k1  (often  veneered  witli  ivory  or  other  costly 
niaterifils},  or  of  int  tal,  like  the  kdi,  See  ChimeutoU.  Mamivr, 
JHmuuin  'It  I/on.  Jiist/l. 

Beneh»>s  [»antin'i  and  .sm //.•<•///./.  Varm,  v.  108;  Isid.  xx. 

1 1 )  \v<Ji«j  not  used  iu  tho  huusud  uf  thu  wealthy  Roman'*,  except  iu 
the  baths,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ascent  into  the 
lectuf.  Irtidonis  and  ^'all•o.  The  subsellia  cathetlmiia  were  a  mi>ie 
convenient  kind,  with  backs  (Paull.  l>iy,  xxxiii,  10,  5),  and  tajfdce 
to  cover  tho  cushion ;  called  k(jume74ta  eubtHUvrum  in  Ulp.  IHy, 
xxxiv.  2,  25.  They  were  to  be  found  in  the  public  baths.  Well- 
preBenred  specixnenB  iptem  disooTered  in  Pompeii.  See  Excucs.  I. 
Sc.  7.  It  will  be  needless  to  say  how  common  benches  were  iu 
public  life,  as  in  cdurts  of  justioe  and  theatres.  Seahella  were  small 
foot-stools  (Isid.       also  called  hypodiu,   Paull.  iii.  6,  65.] 

THE  TABLES. 

In  no  article  of  ftiniituie  was  greater  expense  mcuired  than  in 
the  tables;  indeed  the  eztrayagaiice  in  this  particular  would  be 
Boarody  eradible,  did  not  the  most  trustworthy  writers  giro  us  ex* 
press  infbrmation  about  it.  Tho  numopodia,  especially,  cost  im- 
mense sums  of  money;  also  called  nrhet  and  alxui.  Those  mono- 
podia, which,  according  to  Livy,  xxxix.  6,  and  Pliny,  //.  N,  xxxiv. 
3,  8,  came  with  other  articles  of  luxury  from  Asia,  wei-e  called 
orbos,  not  from  being  round,  but  ])ocause  they  were  massiTepiat^  of 
wood,  cut  otf  tho  stem  in  its  whole  diameter.  Fur  this  purpose,  the 
wood  of  the  dtrus  was  prcfsnTod  above  all  others  [intnau  citrm,  Cic. 
Vtrr,  iv.  17  :  Petron.  119];  by  which  we  must  not  understand  tho 
eitron-tree,  but  the  thuja  ajpressoitieSf  0i>ia,  Ovovt  as  is  evident  from 
Pliny,  xiiL  16,  who  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  regular  citrus. 
This  tree  was  found  especially  in  Mauritania  (hence,  snti  Atlantid^ 
wViw  itrbfs^  Luc.  x.  144;  Mart.  xiv.  89),  and  was  of  such  magnitude, 
as  the  citron-troo  never  attuinwl  to.  Pliny  (c.  xv.)  montitais  ]>lat<  s 
nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  were  cut  off  the  trunk,  t»f  the 
thickness  nearly  of  half  a  foot.  Unlike  other  tables,  they  were  not 
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provided  with  several  feet,  but  rested  on  an  ivory  column,  and  were 
thence  tenndd  monopodia*  Liv.  xxxix.  6;  [Jut.  xi.  122: 

.  .  .  latos  nisi  sustinet  orbes 
Grande  ebur  et  niagno  sublimis  pardus  hiatu.] 

Mart.  ii.  43,  9.  The  price  of  such  taMtj.s  was  enormous.  [Son.  ri<? 
Ben.  vii.  9,  mensas  ei  aistimatum  h'gnwn  senatoria  mnan.  Juv.  i.  137; 
Tertull.  (h  Pall.  5.]  Pliny  rehite.s  that  Cicero  hinifsolf  had  paid  for 
one,  that  waii  then  still  extant,  l,()()(),()OOseBtf'rcos,  and  he  mentions 
even  more  oxtraordiniiry  castfs.  Tho  most  costly  spocimcDs  were 
thoso  cut  off  near  tho  root,  not  only  because  tho  inM  was  broadest 
there,  but  on  account  of  the  wood  being  dap]»led  aud  speckled. 
Pliu}'  moutiuns  tifjrium^  paiitherinm,  unddfiin  crisp^v,  pavonunkatmlm 
oculos  imitaiiUSy  apiaice  mens(v.  Thu^o  tjiblerf  howover  wore  too  dear 
and  nut  large  enough  to  use  at  meals,  although  they  did  soinetimes 
serve  for  this  p\irpose.  Martial,  ix.  60,  9.  Honco  larger  ones  of 
common  wood  were  made,  and  veneered  with  tho  wood  of  the 
dtniB,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  oven  Tiberina  used  only  such  acne, 
zvi  42,  84. 

^e  costly  dtrece,  in  order  to  protect  tiiem  from  injury,  were 
covered  idth  cloths  of  thick  coarse  linen,  jfamape*  Mart.  ziv.  138: 
NobUiof  Tillosa  tegant  tibi  Untoa  eitntm ; 
Orbibns  in  nottm  cirealut  esae  potert. 

The^  stood  also  thus  in  the  shope  of  the  dealers.  Mart.  ix.  60,  7. 
This  gausape  was  frequently  puxple-oovered,  Heindor£  ad  ffor, 
8aL  XL  8, 11 ;  it  served  also  for  dusters,  [Horace,  t^. ;  LudL  in 

PriBcian.  ix.  p.  870.] 

The  small  tables  used  at  meals,  or  to  display  costly  plate  upon, 
espotMfe  argenium^  were  called  ahaei.  This  w(jrd,  in  Greek,  denotes 
a  plate  or  1»ble>  but  generally  one  with  a  raised  rim  round  it.  [C'o- 
rofue  fMntanmy  Ulp.  Di<j.  xxxiv.  2,  19 ;  Faber,  Semesir,  iiL  25.] 
Hence  thecounting*tableand  dice-board  were  called  abacutt  as  like- 
wise the  smooth  square  panels  between  the  stucco  ornaments, 
rticm,  on  the  walls,  Yitr.  vii.  3,  10.  Their  use  as  side-boards  is  quite 
clear,  from  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  16;  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  6;  comp.  Petron.  73; 
[Sidon.  Apoll.  xvii.  7.]  Tho  plates  of  such  tables  were  generallj' 
of  marble,  or  imitations  of  it,  sometimes  of  silver  (Potr.  70),  gold, 
or  other  costly  material,  and  generally  s<iuare.  To  tlie  ahaci  be- 
long also  the  menta  Ddjphica  cx  fnarntore,    Cic.  Kerr.  iv.  and 

Mart.  zii.  (37 : 

Aurum  atque  argentum  non  siinjjlex  Dcliihica  portat. 

[Schol.  ad  Juv.  iii.  204;  Schol.  Acr,  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  116;  Poll.  x. 

81.]    So  the  StXi^nv'ir  TpaTTtZa  in  TiUcian,  Lf^riph.,  tlioutjjh  it  is  doubt- 

fril  whether  the  name  refers  to  the  material  or  the  iurm. 
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The  trapezo2>hon€,  wliich  are  meutioiic-d  occasionally,  and  hy 
Cicero,  ad  AU,  vii.  23  (comp.  Paul.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10,  3 ;  Jung,  ad 
PolL  X.  69),  do  not  appoar  to  have  boon  so  much  ta])loE;,  as  tiible- 
i'rainos,  chiefly  of  marble,  upon  which  au  abacus  was  placed  accord- 
in  f:  tij  taste.  Some  persons  profess,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
ti  lilh,  to  recognize  then;  iu  the  numerous  l)ases,  which  are  to  bo 
met  with,  and  four  of  which  are  given  in  tho  Mm.  Burh,  iii.  tab. 
69,  vii.  tab.  28.  On  all  of  them  are  two  giifiina,  turned  from  each 
other,  and  the  intervening  space  is  decked  with  flowers,  teadiils, 
dolphins,  and  simQar  otjeda  in  reliel!.  They  are  of  Luneaian  mar- 
ble; tlie  dabs  irhich  were  npon  them  were  probably  of  higher 
yalne  [of  ooetly  wood  or  gilded,  Paid.  Dig.  zzziii.  10.  Mart  iii.  31 : 

SuBtentatqne  tuas  attrea  tnenn  dapes. 
But  they  liad  also  small  costl\'  tables  to  out  at :  thus  Seneca,  had 
five  hundred  rpi-rroca^:  KUpivov  ^v\ov  iXtipavTOTToCa^.  Of  coui'SG  thoso 
of  more  moderate  means  had  less  jnetending  tables,  wliich  gener- 
ally rested  on  three  or  four  feet,  llor.  Sat.  i.  3,  13  {nien-aa  tripes)^ 
and  had  a  square  plate ;  this  being  originally  the  regular,  and  in- 
deed tho  only  form  us^  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  118.  The  material  was 
boech-wood,  Mart.  ii.  43,  9,  or  maple,  acer,  a  wood  also  highly 
prized  by  the  Greeks  {oip'< » ^afivoi:).   See  Hor.  8ai,  iL  8, 10: 

.  .  .  puer  alte  cinctus  acenuun 
Ganaape  puipiireo  meniam  pertarnt 

Mart.  xiy.  90.  Pliny,  ff.  N,  XTi.  26,  calls  it  ci^o  6ecundu8.  There 
were  also  tables  of  marble^  Hor.  8aL  i.  6, 116,  lapis  oKim.  In  the 
tabenue,  the  tables  were  often  of  briok-work,  so  the  mmtm  kmi* 
aH€St  Suet  Claud.  15.  See  Oiaoooo.  de  Tridin, 

THE  MEBBOBS. 

Besides  those  fixed  in  the  walis  i',-*  o  above),  tb^  ru  wore  also 
portable  looking-glasses  of  various  sizes  and  manifold  lt>rm,  used  at 
the  toilet  of  tho  ladies.  ITlp.  D{<j.  xxxiv.  2,  19.  They  were  mofitly 
oval  or  roiiiHl,  a  m  l  were  hold  before  the  nuBtross  by  the  female 
slaves  {teiierCf  porngere).  Prop.  iv.  7,  76;  Ovid.  Am,  ii.  215;  Juv. 
iL  99.] 

Tho  mirrors  were  preuerally  of  mebil ;  in  tho  earlier  periods  a 
composition  of  tin  uud  copper  was  used,  but  as  luxuiy  increased, 
those  iuade  of  silvor  became  more  common.  Plin.  xxxiii.  9.  The 
silver  however,  which  was  at  first  used  pure,  was  often  adulterated 
with  a  quantity  of  some  other  metal.  The  excell^ce  of  the  mirror 
did  not  depend  only  upon  the  purity  of  the  metal,  bat  also  on  the 
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etroiifrtli  of  the  plato,  which  caused  the  image  to  be  reflected  more 
stron^rly.  Yitr.  yii.  3,  9.  [The  back  part  was  also  of  metal,  which 
was  ubiially  embossed.  Many  liavo  been  preserved,  most  of  which 
are  of  Greek  or  Etruscaji  workmaufihip*   Mm,  SorL  ix,  14.] 

TBIPODS 

nay  also  be  reckoned  among  the  household  utensQs,  so  &r  as  they 
served  to  ornament  the  palaces  of  the  great:  with  &eir  use  in  the 
temples  we  have  nothing  to  do.  [Beepecting  the  tripods  in  the 
kitchen,  see  tiie  kitohen  atensils.] 

Among  the  paintings  from  Pompeii  in  the  jtfiM.  Borh,  there  axe 
two,  which  represent  costly  tripods.  Each  is  adorned  with  seven 
stataes,  fhe  one  with  the  sons,  the  other  with  the  danghteis  of 
Niobe.  In  each,  three  figures  are  standing  or  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  tripod,  while  the  remaining  four  are  in  a  kneeling  posture 
on  the  rim  which  unites  the  feet.  Tom.  vL  t.  13, 14.  [Oomp. 
jlfttf.  Borh,  ix,  US.] 

CUPBOABDS  AND  GUESTS. 

CtTFBOAkds  {armariOf  lad,  xr«  5),  and  chests  {capscR,  arccc, 
Yano,  L,  L,  t.  128)  served  to  g^nard  money  and  other  valuables, 
as  well  as  clothes,  books,  eatables,  &c.    Paull.  Dig,  zzziii.  10,  3. 

On  those  Ibr  the  books  see  Excurs.  I.  Sc.  3.  Cicero,  p.  Ccel.  21, 
mentions  cupboards  for  valuables.  Petron.  29;  Plaut.  £pid.  ii. 
3,  3.  See  Cato,  E.  Ji.  11,  armarium  promptuartam.  Plaut.  Cap* 
iv.  4,  10.  On  the  cupboards  for  the  imagines  see  above.  They 
were  mostly  mado  of  beech -wood.    Plin.  H.  N.  x^•i.  84. 

The  chests  also  sei'^'cd  for  all  uiaimer  of  uses  {area  vestiaria, 
Catn,  R.  R.  11;  comp.  Siu't.  Cal.  59);  but  mostly  for  kccjniig 
money  in,  aiul  thoy  stood  in  the  atrium.  These  were  either  entirely 
of  metal  {anb  atStipov,  App.  iv.  44),  or  of  wood,  omameuted  and 
t«  *  u  red  with  metal ;  hence  /errata  urea  in  Jut.  xi.  26;  TTlp.  Ih'fj. 
xxxii.  1,  52.  "We  may  form  a  conjecture  of  their  aizc  from  the  fact 
that  the  proscribed  Junius  or  Viuiuns  lay  hidden  for  several  dayis  in 
the  money-chest  of  his  freedman,  and  thus  escaped  death ;  App. 
ib. ;  l>io.  Cass,  xlvii.  7 ;  Suet.  Oct.  27.  Several  sueli  liavo  been 
foimd  at  Pompeii,  or,  at  all  events,  their  ornaments,  crusto',  which 
were  embossed.  See  Mas.  Borh.  v.  p.  7,  an  account  of  the  tv^'O 
chests,  found  m  the  lioueo  uf  tlie  Dioseuri. 

So  comiiiuiL  were  these  money-chests,  that  the  term  for  paying 
money  was  ex  area  solvere,  Donat.  ad  Ter,  Ad.  ii.  4,  13,  and 
Phorm,  Y.  8,  29.   They  were  in  charge  of  the  atriensis,  and  perhaps 
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in  pTcnt  houBos,  in  that  of  special  arcani;  Scnov.  Dig.  xl.  5,  41  ; 
calhHl  by  Plautus,  Aul,  iii.  6,  45,  arcidarix.   Orell.  2890.  The  an 
and  armaria  wre  somotimes  scaled,  as  has  been  already  niontionerl. 

Smaller  chests  {cistelliJEy  loculi)  and  baskets  (rarnstra.  Yarn), 
L,  L,  V.  12(1)  are  often  mentioned.  Isid.  xx.  9.  The  baskets  were 
round  or  square,  of  divers  materials,  and  often  very  costly.  Qic 
ad  AH,  Ti.  1 ;  aplendidiasimti  canistris,    Mu6,  Borb,  yiii,  18. 

COOHING  UTENSILS  [^o^piinatorium  inOrumenium,  Ulp.  Dig. 

xxxiv.  2, 19). 

1.  Beoxtlaa  oooking  tosmIb  were  called  eoada,  Paul.  Diao.  p. 

39 ;  lBid«  xx.  8:  vtua  ad  eoquendum, 

a.  Of  peculiar  shape.  As  tlie  mOiairiuin  (so  called  from  its  re- 
-eemblance  to  nuU-stonee ;  Pellad.  8 ;  aUum  et  iinguiium,  Oolma. 
ix.  4)  a  tall  nairow  metal  vessel,  fbr  boiliiig  'water  quickly.  Ath. 
iii  p,  98;  Sen.  Nat,  Qwtd.  iii.  24.  Ulp.  2>t^.  xzxiv.  2»  19,  mentiotis 
silver  ones.  A  nthepsa  was  a  Qreek  cooking  machine  with  a  recep- 
tacle below,  probably  for  eharcoal,  and  often  cost  large  Stuns.  Gio. 

Rose.  ^m.  46;  Lamprid.  //e/.  18. 
Kettle-shaped  was  the  ahenwn;  (dimin.  ahenulum^  so  called 
from  the  material) ;  it  was  broad  and  rotund.  Paul.  Dig,  xzziii.  7, 
18;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  ri.  218.  It  was  hung  over  the  fire,  and 
used  for  boilinp:  water,  ako  for  cooking  victuals;  Titinn.  in  Nonius, 
i,  68 ;  Petron.  74  ;  Jut.  xi.  81 ;  and  by  dyers,  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  822. 
Avellino  thinks  ahenmn  was  a  small  stew>pan,  with  a  long  handle, 
which  is  improbable.  The  lebes^  though  properly  a  basin,  when  it 
was  used  for  cookinp:,  must  have  been  kettle-shaped,  but  not  very 
deep;  Isid.  xx.  8;  Poll.  x.  So.  Tlio  mrtina,  a  semicircular  kettle 
(hence  corfina  fhrafn,  Forcellinus)  was  in  general  uso  among  the 
dyers,  rilii.  //.  X.  xxxv.  6,  25;  Cato,  H.  £,  QQ;  Plin.  xv.  6,  6; 
Plaut.  /V/i.  V.  5,  11. 

f.  Bogular  seething- pots.  Camhua  (of  metal,  and  of  earthen- 
wai-e.  Col.  xii.  41,  46,  sometimes  of  silver,  Ulp.  ih. ;  Lamprid.  Hdivg. 
19)  was  a  pot  for  cooking  food.  YaiTO,  vm  uhi  coquehnnt  cihum. 
Pnull.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  18.  It  was  also  called  oWa,  fonnerly  aula, 
Isid.  XX.  8.  Nonius,  xv.  1,  calls  it  capan'ssimum  tm$.  Soo  Forcel- 
Hnus  concerning  its  other  uses.  Curnma,  a  larger  pot,  Petron.  135  ; 
Macr.  Dig.  xlviii.  8.  Lasantim,  in  Ilor.  Sdt.  i.  6,  109,  is  also  a 
cooking  vessel,  w  Uich  the  sordlilus  prcttor  carries  •v^'ith  him,  that 
ho  may  not  have  to  stop  at  an  inn.  A  bronze  pot,  with  cover  and 
handsomo  handle,  is  coj)iod  in  Mus.  Borh.  ix.  o6  ;  sctj  xii.  58. 

d.  Those  »haped  like  oui-  pans.    Sariago  (Isid.  H.^  a  strepiiu 
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§oni  vocaia^  quando  in  ea  ardet  o/eum),  was  an  open  pan  of  silYer* 
Plin.  H.  xvL  11,  22;  TJlp.  %K  The  patina  (properly  a  dish), 
also  used  £ar  oooking,  vma  flat   Plaut.  Pteud,  iii.  2,  51 : 

Ubi  omnes  patince  fenrent,  omnet  aperio. 
Apic.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  2.   Covers  {tutum  and  iufu)  were  oommonly  used. 
Or.  Fast.  vi.  509 : 

Stant  calices,  minor  inde  faba;;,  ulus  alter  habebant, 
£t  fumnnt  testu  preasus  utcrque  suo. 
Cato,  R.  R.  74,  76,  84;  Plin.  zzziii.  7»  26;  see  Mu$.  Borh.  iiL  63; 
V.  44  ;  xii.  59. 

2.  Other  utensils  wero  trijKxls,  tripedes,  aa  stands  for  flu  pots 
(Ussing  "wrongly  supposes  that  laaana  wore  also  used  for  this  pur- 
pose) ;  spits  (wru,  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  127) ;  gridirons  {craticula^  Mart, 
xiv.  221);  strainers  (ro?r/m,  Iff/".  Jhrh.;  some  wore  mafle  of  osiers, 
Colum,  xii.  19);  funnels  [infuiidihuln  and  infidihula^  Cat.  R.  R.  10, 
Ut  13;  Col.  iii.  18,  angusto  ore;  also  of  glass,  Mu9.  Borh.  v.  10); 
sieves  {cribrum ;  especially  for  flour,  Pers.  iii.  112,  rrihro  dfcu^siz 
farina;  Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  11,  28;  see  Forcellinu.s)  ;  spoons  and 
ladles  (the  larjii^or  ■wero  called  truer,  Panll.  I)iac.  v.  antroare,  'pro 
permovent  coffuentfa  cxtn  ;  Titinii.  in  Nonius,  xix.  18  :  tho  Hinallcr 
were  called  truUtr,  Paul.  Piac.  p.  31.  Cato,  R.  IL  13,  mentions 
trullas  aheneas  and  ligneaa.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  U8,  seems  to  use  trua 
in  a  wider  sense.  On  the  use  of  truUa,  as  a  wine-vessel,  see  Excurs. 
m.  So.  9).  Moitars  of  stone  and  metal  {jdla,  for  pounding  in  with 
the  heavy  pestle,  pUum  mortertum,  fbr  lighter  work,  lad.  iy.  11 ; 
Non.  XT.  3 ;  often  in  the  Soriptores  rei  rtisfieoe,  and  in  Pliny.  See 
ForoeU.);  coal-sooops  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  5,  36,  pruncoqut  haHUum;  see 
Heindorf,  and  Oasaubon  ad  Script,  ffia,  Aug,  p.  224.  In  Mub, 
Barb,  X,  164,  is  a  copy  of  an  elegant  ooal-sooop,  resting  on  five 
small  feet;  and  also  two  small  andirons  of  bronse,  prettily  orna- 
mented. Oupruna  and  carha,  see  Isid.  xix.  6).  Sereral  beautiM 
steeUyuds  of  bronze  have  been  found*  See  Mui,  Barb,  i.  56 ;  ym, 
16.  The  moveable  weight  attadhed  to  them  is  generally  ornamented 
with  a  small  bust  of  some  deity.  The  scale-plate  hung  by  chains. 

3.  Water^Tossels.  The  most  indispensable  was  the  uma  (Ay- 
dria),  like  oiir  bucket,  adapted  both  for  fetching  water  (Yarro,  L,  L, 
T.  126),  and  also  for  keeping  it  in.  For  the  former  purpose  it  was 
provided  vri^h  two  moveablo  handles,  which  fell  when  the  vessel  was 
set  down.  When  used  for  keeping  water  in,  they  had  no  handles  ; 
others  again,  for  carrying  water,  besides  the  two  large  handles  had 
two  smaller  ones  fixed  on  below.  Mm.  Borb,  yiL  31 ;  comp.  'vi.  31, 
riii.  1 5,  iii.  14.  They  were  made  of  earthenwate,  wood,  and  metal. 
One  of  bronse  with  a  very  elegant  handle  is  giyen  in  ifiM,  Barb.  xL 
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44 ;  and  GLoeio»  Ferr.  ii  19,  mentians  hydriaa  arseniea$»  Some- 
times the  name  of  tiie  owner  was  mscribed  on  them«  Plant  Bud 
xL  5»  21. 

They  were  oanied  on  the  head.  Frop.  iv.  4, 16 : 
Utgebat  medium  iiotilu  nnia  caput, 
or  on  the  shoulder,  iT.  11,  27 : 

Infelix  homeros  orgeat  arna  meos. 

Somotliing  was  usually  placed  on  the  head  underneath  the  vessel. 
Paul.  l)iac.  p.  G,  aud  p.  45 :  CcMticiHua  appdlatur  circuluSj  qtt^ni 
sujptrponU  capiti,  qui  aliquid  UUurw  ett  in  capUe,  Thoy  pouiod  tho 
water  sdaight  ont  of  the  bnoket  into  the  kettle.  Plant.  Paetid,  i,  2, 
24.  Henoe  nma  is  used  of  tiie  yesBsls  of  the  Daoaidee,  though  these 
ought  prupeiiy  to  be  called  uruulm,  Yano  in  Ncwiiu,  zt.  8.  The 
water«buokets  were  placed  in  the  kitchen  on  the  umariwm,  as  it  was 
called,  a  kind  of  square  table  for  the  purpose.  Yarro,  L.  L,  y.  126  ; 
and  in  N<ni,  zv.  10.  Other  vessels  for  drawing  and  ladling  water 
were  ureeut  (somewhat  leas  than  an  uma),  and  urceolut.  Paul.  Dig, 
quihtia  aqtmin  ahmum  i^funditur^  Cato,  JS»  B,  10, 13;  Mart  ziy. 
106,  urceu$JkUli8: 

Hie  tibi  dooator  panda  rnber  oroeae  ansa. 

Oato,  18:  ureau  oAenita.  These  seryed  also  for  mizing  drinks. 
Mart.  ziy.  105.  Another  was  called  fiaiitis.  Paul.  Diao.  p.  176 : 
Manilla  (Trceet  vae  aquarium  diewiU  humiU  cpncawm,  quod  vulgo 
voea/nt  nttdum  harhaium.  So  Yano,  Ts,  X.  y.  119. 

8iiulu9  or  Htula  may  also  be  compared  to  our  bucket  Plant 
Amph,  ii«  2,  89 ;  Epigram  in  Anth*  Lai,  i.  p.  493 ;  Paul.  Dig.  zyiii. 
1,  40;  Gbto,  M,  B*  11.  Yitruy*  z.  9:  Ferrta  catena  haberu  tiiulot 
pmdentes  artoB,  Non.  xv.  36.  Ijaatly,  mateUa  and  matellio  were 
used  in  the  kitchen  for  drawing  water,  as  well  as  for  mizing  wine  at 
table.  Plautus  in  Non.  xy.  2 ;  Yatro,  L,  L,  v.  119 ;  Cato,  M.  R.  10. 
Of  futis  Yarro  says  Foe  aquarium^  ^uod  in  Uidimo  ailaiam 

aquam  i^fundeban$, 

YBSSELS  POB  KOLDINa  LiaUIDS. 

These  went  by  the  general  name  va$a  (Paul,  rec  sent.  iiL  6, 86), 
which  word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense.  Ulp.  Big.  xxziy.  2, 19; 
Plant.  Atd.  i.  2,  17.  They  varied  so  much  in  form,  sise,  use,  ma- 
terial, and  workmanship,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  giTS 
qiecific  names  to  the  many  that  have  been  preserved ;  a  few  general 
observations  must  therefore  suffice.  Varro,  Festus,  ^rici  oljius,  {Sat, 
y.  21),  Nonius  Marcellus,  ziy.,  Isidorus,  xx.  4,  Poll.  x.  {cKtvri  rd 
tat'  Map  xfih*n^)*  Athen.  zi.  are  our  anthcnities  on  the  suligect 
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Somo  of  the  chief  modern  works  arc,  Pauofka,  Rccherches  snr  laa 
v^ritables  iioins  des  va^^s  fjrfr.H  ;  Letromie,  Ub^crt'dt.  jihiitiL  et  (irrht^ol, 
6ur  les  noDis  dcs  vases  yrtrs  ;  aud  Ussing,  de  norniuibus  rusorum  Urixc. 
Most  of  the.so  refer  to  Gn.'ok  vessels,  but  iu  fact  tliu  majority  of 
tho  Konmu  uued,  except  the  commoner  Borts,  wuro  derived  from 
Greece.  Tho  Greek  names  of  several  of  these,  and  the  Greek 
subjects  pourt rayed  on  them,  lonj?  continued  to  show  their  first 
origin,  e.  g.  the  sajplii  Hovierici  of  Nero.    Suet.  Ner.  47. 

The  vasa  were  made  (1)  of  earthenware, ^dtVi«,  xx.  4  ;  i'lin. 
S,  N,  XXXV.  46,  either  of  very  simple  construction  [cMmam  ruhi" 
mndoi pulven  Ma,  Mart.  zir.  114 ;  xi.  27,  5 ;  Uor.  S<it.  i.  6. 118),  or 
yaluable  fhim  their  sise  and  skilful  workmanship  {propter  tenuUa- 
tem,  Pliny).  See  Euperti  on  JuYonal*  It.  131 ;  Pliny,  ifr, : 
nU  luxuriOy  ut  diam  fidUia  pturis  eamiettt  gwim  murrhina,  ^e  art 
of  the  potter  and  modeller  bloomed  early  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Etroria  (Mart.  ziy.  98}  and  lower  Italy  (Mart  xst.  102,  114) ;  but 
even  in  Nnma'a  time  there  was  a  guild  of  pottera  at  Bome.  Pliny, 
ib.  All  sorts  of  utensils  and  Yessels  were  worked  either  after  Greek 
patterns  or  firom  original  designs.  The  numerous  terra  eottas  still 
existing  are  conspicuous  alike  for  thoir  durability,  colouring,  and 
finish,  as  weU  asfor  the  tasteftd  elegance  of  their  shapes;  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  ornamenting  the  handles  and  rims  is  truly  won- 
derAil.  Ovens  for  baking  them  haye  often  been  disooyered,  and  at 
Ozia  in  Campania,  a  potter's  workshop  entire,  with  a  number  of 
yessds.  See  Hausmann,  de  con/eeUon$  vatomm  antiq,  fidHium, 
On  tiie  terra  cotta  lami»,  see  the  following  Ezcorsus,  on  the 
Manner  of  Lighting. 

(2)  The  metal  yasa  were  yery  numerous.  The  silver  and  golden 
utensils  were  either  pura  {sine  ullo  opere  artifietM,  PUn.  Ep,  iiL  1 ; 
Juy.  iz.  141 ;  Mart.  iv.  38 ;  also  levia,  Juy.  ziy.  62) ;  or  ccs?a(a,  aapera, 
tormmaia.  The  latter  wore  doubtless  not  always  from  the  hand  of 
the  artist  whose  name  they  bore ;  Liit  it  was  the  name  more  than  the 
^irorkmanship  that  enhanced  their  yalue.  [The  Qreok  rop§wucTi  cor- 
responds exactly  witli  tho  Roman  ccekUura ;  and  is  only  used  of 
work  in  relief  in  metal ;  as  Quinctilian  expressly  stat^js,  ii.  21 ;  Plin. 
H,  ifr-riii.  Jgid.  zx.  4  :  ^  'o  laUt  raw  wignu  eminentibus  inius  ex~ 
trape  erpressis  a  caelo,  quod  eat  genm  femmmHt  fuod  vulgo  cilionem 
vocarU.  Anciently,  such  vessels  were  tenned  anccBsa,  Paul.  Diae. 
p.  20 :  quod  drcumco^ndo  fiuni.  See  Garatoni  on  Cic.  Ferr.  iv. 
23.  This  ornament  was  either  constructed  in  a  piece  with  the 
vessel  itself  (beinp:  either  liammercd  out,  or  cast  and  then  chased), 
like  tho  dishes  and  cups  ornainentad  with  wreaths  {fances  pampi^ 
futkB,  ^ina  hederaUe  ducua  cQryinbioitu,  Treb.  PolL  Claud*  XI) ; 
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or  the  embossing  was  done  on  a  separate  piece  of  metal,  wkich 
was  afterwards  fixed  on  to  the  vessel.  Lead  was  used  for  soldeiiiig 
them  together.  Alp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19;  Vs^xA.Dig.  vi.  1,  23.  Such 
plates  in  relief  wore  named  iigiUa,  Cic  Verr,  iv.  22 ;  and  those  were 
f mrlJier  called  embtmiaia  or  crutkB*  Verr*  ir.  28.  The  fint  were 
maBBiye  pieoea,  stuck  fiimly  into  the  Teseel.  (Hence  the  tenn  em^ 
hlema  vmnieuhium  applied  to  designs  in  moeaic.)  So  XJlpian,  Dig. 
xzxiv.  2, 10:  emblemaia  aum  (in  aigento),  and  $  6;  ao  PanL  ib* 
32,  and  Eee,  iad,  iiL  6,  88 .  ^ati$  argenini  emUemata  ex  auro  fasa* 
Sen.  5.  Pliny »  N,  ^^rwin.  5$,  mentions,  as  a  phiailm  embiema, 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  stealing  the  Palladium.  Gomp.  Treb.  PoU.  TiU 
in  XXX,  T^,  32.  CnuUB,  on  the  other  hand  (according  to  its  trae 
meaning,  of  thin  ooyering  generally,  for  instance,  the  plates  of 
marble  covering  tiie  walls,  fishes'  scales,  &c.),  denote  thin  phitesor 
strips,  with  or  inthoat  embossed  work,  which  were  not  so  much 
fixed  in,  as  on  and  azoimd  the  %-essels.  Thus  a  chaplet  of  embossed 
work  plaoedronnda  Tessel  would  be  called  only  cruUa,  not  embltfna. 
The  crasta  was  thin  like  veneering,  the  emblema  compact  and  mas- 
sive. Paul.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  32 :  cymhia  nrfjeniea  crustis  aureis  illi- 
gata,  whereas  infixa  is  used  of  the  emblemata,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  'J4  : 
ita  8ciU  in  aureis  poculis  illiyabat  (i.  e.  cmstas),  ita  upie  in  scyphis 
aureis  includebat  (i.  e.  emblemata).  See  Salmas.  ad  HoUn.  p.  736. 
Emesti  Chnns,  v.  cmsta.  Tiberius  forbade  theexprostjiou  eiublcnui, 
as  being  bad  Latin,  Suet.  Tib.  71 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  51,  but  of  comto 
it  continued  to  bo  used.  Vasa  aurea  are  also  montionod  (Ulp.  Diy, 
XXX  V.  2,  27),  but  the  aryenka  wore  naturally  more  counnon.  One 
hundred  buch  have  beieu  discovered  at  l*om]>oii,  most  of  theui  mag- 
nificently embossed.  See  Mas.  liorh.  x.  14;  xi.  45;  xiii,  49.  A 
rich  discovery  of  them  waa  made  in  Normandy,  from  the  temple  of 
Mercury  at  Canetum.] 

The  chrysendeta,  bo  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  are  incorrectly 
explained  to  be  drinking-yessels ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  flat 
yessels  tor  serving  up  the  food:  at  least  this  ia  the  only  use  to 
which  they  are  applied  by  Martial,  ii  43,  11 ;  and  xiv.  97 ;  comp. 
Ti.  94.  The  name  itself,  and  the  dedgnation  /lava,  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  they  w«re  silyer  vessels  with  a  golden  rim,  perhaps 
also  with  inlaid  gold«*work. 

The  vata  of  Corinthian  brass  were  highly  prized.  See  above* 
[Bronze  yessels  were  naturally  most  frequent,  numbers  sie  to  be 
seen  in  the  Mtueum  Borbonieum ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  material,  are  always  gracefully  formed,  the  handles  par^ 
ticularly  so,  with  very  fine  embossmg.3 

(3)  Tessds  adorned  with  gems.  We  must  not  believe  that  in 
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every  case  where  vessels  of  aTuethyst,  eto.,  are  mentionofl.  real  pre- 
cious Rtoncs  arc  meant,  though  there  were  such  also.  We  have  only 
to  call  to  inind  tho  Mautuau  vase,  as  it  i*  'tailed.  Cic.  Verr  I  v.  27. 
[Prop.  iii.  3,  26  :  Nec  bibit  e gemma  diviU:  noatra  siiis,  Virg.  (Jcory.  li. 
606  ;  Mart.  xiv.  110.  See  a  cup  of  oityx,  Mus.  Borh.  xii.  47.  Little 
vessels  of  ony^  were  often  used  for  anointiTig.  and  hence  onyx  canie 
to  denote  an  ointment  vessel.  Hor.  (mL  iv.  ll!,  17  :  Xordi  parvus 
onyx.    Prop.  iii.  8,  22;  ii.  10,  13;  Mart.  vii.  U  i  ;  xi.  50.] 

Vessels  ormununtcd  with  precious  stones  were  much  more  fre- 
quent, gemmis  distinda,  or  composed  of  a  quantity  of  cameoij  set  in 
gold,  Appian,  MUkf»  116,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  the  Uter 
poets.  [Flin*  "™-  2:  iurha  ffmmtmm  poiamui  €t  rnnaragdiA 
ieseimm  coltow.  zxxfiL  6 ;  Hait.  ziy.  109 ;  Jut.  z*  SMS ;  t*43;  Aiuon* 
ejpigr,  8 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  zzziy.  2,  19, 

(4)  TesMls  cf  amber  were  only  of  email  d]meiisiona»  Mart  iv. 
82 :  Dt  ope  elecfro  induta*  Metal  ▼oflaeLn  were  also  omamented 
with  amber.  Bud.  Dig.  zzxiv.  2, 92 ;  Mart  yiiL  51 : 

Vera  flunot  flavo  radiant  deetia  aietaUo. 
Jut.    37 ;  zhr.  807.  lyory  seems  to  baye  been  rarely  used  for 
Toasaio,  or  tiisir  ornaments.  Mart.  xiy.  78 ;  Orell.  8888 ;  pjfxidem 
eftereom.] 

(6)  Yessels  of  glass.  The  ingeniously- wrought  objects  in  g^ass 
finr  which  Alexandria  partiealaily  was  fioned,  appear  to  tiirow  all 
the  skill  of  the  KngtiBh  and  Bohemian  glass-polishers  [vitriaHi, 
Orell.  4229]  completely  into  the  shade.  [Mart.  xiL  74 :  Cum  OH 
NUwem  porta  en/ttaUa  eak^w,  GSo.  p.  ltdb,  14;  Treb.  PolL 
Ckmd,  17 :  aUkM^gsfpUot,  Top.  Toe.  ii.]  They  knew  as  well  as 
we  how  to  impart  to  the  glass  any  oolour  they  pleased,  and  make 
akilftd  imitations  of  precious  stones.  Flin.  zzxyL  26,  67 ;  cconp. 
szzvii.  7»  26, 6, 22 ;  [laid.  xyi.  15 ;  Strab.  xyL  p.  758] ;  and  <:>iMWi^i^ 
of  coloiired  g^iass  is  no  doubt  often  m^mt  uiult  r  the  word  gemmm; 
e.  g.  the  omdhystini  triente$.  Mart.  x.  49.  To  them  belong  also 
the  yaiionsly-sbadedojtoaMmtea,  [from  £g}7)t,]  (Yopisc.  Saturn,  8,) 
perhape  opal-glass,  or  something  similar.  Tho  most  yalued  howeyer 
were  the  crgtkiUina^  of  quite  pure,  white,  and  transparent  glass. 
Flin.  [Isid.  xvi.  15.]  We  must  always  therefore  understand  it  of 
crystal  glass,  when  crystallina  or  cri/staila  (Mart.  ix.  2.'?,  [xiv.  Ill,] 
xii.  74)  are  mentioned ;  and  when  we  read  (Lx.  60,  13)  of  turbata 
hreux  crystallina  vitro,  this  niust  be  suj)posed  to  bo  an  impure, 
perhaps  greenish,  piece,  or  ])luce,  as  i.  54,  6,  Aretina-  violanf  crystal- 
Una  te-itu;.  They  had  also  tli"  t-ecrct  of  making  glass  of  differently- 
coloured  layers  joined  togtt'K  r,  which  they  then  cut  into  cameos 
like  the  onyx.   X^lin.  xxxyi.  2U,  66.   The  renowned  Barbehni  or 
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Portland  Vase,  [from  the  tomb  of  Severus  Alexander,]  which  was 
long  considered  a  genuine  sardonyx,  is  of  this  description.  Hnico 
the  frequent  mention  of  sarrJnrn/chr^  irri,  Mart.  iv.  Gl,  G  ;  ix.  60,  19. 

[Still  tinor  than  the  I\)rtlaTi(l  vase  is  tho  emboissed  ^ch^^^^  vase, 
with  ])liie  and  white  bas-reliefs,  discovered  in  1837,  in  a  tomb  at 
Pompeii.    See  .)[us.  Uorh.  xi.  2S,  29.] 

The  opal  bowl,  described  in  Se<'ne  11.,  was  discovercfl  nbout  tho 
Vf^ar  172.J,  in  Navarre,  and  at  tlie  time  Pea  translated  AVinkelniaun'd 
Iliet.  vf  til*'  Arts,  was  to  be  found  in  the  (ollr>ction  of  D.  Carlo  de' 
Marchesi  Trivnlsi.  Such  vessels  were  named  'liatrt  ta^  Mart.  xii.  70, 
9  ;  Ulp.  Dig.  ix.  2,  27.  On  tho  other  h:ind,  t-areuma  (Mart.  xi.  11, 
ifpidi  toreumata  NUi,  [xiv.  94,]  at  liixasim)  has  a  more  extended 
sig-niCciition,  and  maybe  referred  particularly  to  the  ra/afa.  Comp. 
Martial,  xiv.  11.3.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  llo:  Leshimn  (ji  nm  msis  cal<itt 
(I  Lcshiis  inventurn,  and  these  wore  of  pui'ple-colom'ed  glass.  Ath.  xi. 
p.  48G.  According  to  Quinct.  i.  21,  the  term  c(elare  cannot  properly 
be  used  of  glass;  sculpt ura  is  the  word  to  be  used  of  wood,  ivory, 
glass,  and  marble.   See  the  Excursus  on  the  Baths. 

(6)  Vata  murrkina.  It  is  plain  from  tho  vagueness  mth  vhich 
the  ancients  express  themselves  about  the  vasa  murrhina,  that  they 
were  not  quite  dear  about  its  substance.  For  vrith  the  exception  of 
the  muoh-quoted  passage  of  Prop.  iv.  d,  26, 

Sea  qua)  palnufera  oiittitiit  tenalia  Thebn, 
Moirheaqiie  in  Parthit  pocula  cucta  focis, 

there  is  no  other  which  would  not  admit  of  a  negative  rather  tiian 
of  a  positive  use.  Hence  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
about  the  material  from  which  they  were  composed.  Many  have 
declared  the  murrha  to  benatural stone ;  [e.g.  agate,  onyx,  sardonyx, 
etc.]  On  the  other  hand»  the  opinion,  chiefly  based  on  Propertius, 
that  it  was  Chinese  porcelain,  has  met  with  numerous  defenders  [as 
the  ScaHgers  and  Saknasius].  And  this  view  of  the  subject  seemd 
to  be  the  only  admissible  one,  and  agrees  best  with  the  majority  of 
passages  on  the  subject ;  besides  which,  it  receives  consid^ble  sup- 
port from  the  assertion  (if  true)  of  Gell,  that  porcelain  went  by  the 
name  of  Mir r ha  de  Smyrna,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  [The  most  important  passage  is  in  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxviL  2, 
8  :  Oriens  murrhina  mittit.  Invcniuntur  enimibi  inflwr^m$nccin' 
8i(jntbu$  hcit  Farthid  reyniy  prcudpue  in  dEtmania,  Sumorem putant 
sub  terra  colore  demari,  AmpUtudine  ntaquam  parvos  excedunt 
ahacoSy  crassitudine  raro  quanta  dictum  vasi  pofnHo,  etc.  "WTicneG 
it  appears  that  Pliny  did  not  consider  it  an  artiiicial  j)rodu<'t.  Tho 
mijioral  which  suits  Pliny's  deseriptifm  h<.\st,  is  tlie  Fluor  or  1  Derby- 
shire spar,  from  which  exactly  simihir  vesselfi  are  made  in  Englandt 
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It  is  soft,  and  fragile,  and  of  a  faint  brilliancy,  &o.,  just  as  Pliny  says. 
This  opiiiinn  is  the  one  now  most  generally  adopted  among  the 
learned.  The  Eoman  jurists  declared  that  murrhina  (although  of 
great  value,  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  7)  wore  not  to  bo  counted  as  gems.] 
There  were  genuine  and  false  murrhina,  the  latter  probahly  an  imi- 
tation in  glass,  as  Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  67,  in  enumerating  the  different 
glasses  iiiaiiufactured,  say??,  fit  d  alhumet  murrhinmn.  Tlie  passage 
of  l*ropertius  cited  above  probably  refers  to  this  imitatioii.  In  re- 
forencti  to  the  uses  of  the  voi^sels  wo  phall  class  thom  as  follows. 

1,  Vasa  for  preser\nn<r  liquids,  iu  cellars,  chambers,  tabemsd, 
and  partly  for  transjxji  ting  tkein  in 

(a)  kuger  sorts  :  (fuii,  ru'li,  umphonx,  laf/onf,  which,  as  they  were 
chiefly  for  wine  (tliough  also  for  oil,  Cato,  A'.  It.  13 ;  and  honey, 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  74),  are  mentioned  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Drinks. 
{b)  Smaller  sorts  for  keeping  articles  in  thouL'h  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  contents  being  destined  for  speedy  couaumption.  Ampulla 
{fi6y.3v\oi;y  A</^^f>oc,  \rtKvBtQv)^  short,  and  thickset  in  shape,  with  a 
narrow  neck.  I'iiu.  Kp.  iv.  30.  If  designed  for  lianging  up,  it  was 
provided  vnih  a  handle.  Oil  was  kept  iu  them  for  bathini!;.  (A]t])uL 
Flor.  ii.  9;  Mart.  iii.  82,  20;  Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  12.}  Also  ^inegal' 
(Plin.  //.  N.  XX.  14,  54),  and  wine.  They  were  also  used  for 
drinking  out  of,  MiEut.  Ti.  35 : 

.  .  .  ritretsque  tepenteu 
AaipttUis  potat  semiiupiniu  aquam. 

Suet.  Dcm*  21.  This  often  liappened  on  a  journey.  Plant.  Mere* 
T.  2,  86;  oomp.  Pen.  i.  3»  43.  Leathern  bottles  were  also  used  for 
this  pnzpoflo,  Morlete  am^uUm,   Col,  viii.  2. 

Alaba$imm  used  only  for  ointnient  and  oil ;  it  was  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  decreasing  upward,  and  always  without  handles. 
Plin.  H.  N,  ix.  35,  56;  zxi.  4,  10«  It  was  made  of  onyx  (hence 
called  onyx),  alabaster,  and  other  sorts  of  stone,  as  well  as  glass. 
Many  derive  it  from  a  and  Xa/3//,  referring  to  the  absence  of  han- 
dles. Others  think  that  it  received  its  name  from  the  material  of 
which  it  was  usually  made.  Milller  and  Welckur,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  stone  took  its  name  from  the  vessel.  Its  use  is  evi  I nt 
from  Cicero  f«  iVofi.  XT.  17,jpieMtM  unyuenti.  Mart.xi.  8;  Plin.  //.  A", 
xiii.  2,  3,  ungumUa  cptivie  servaiUur  in  alabasMa;  xxxri.  5,  12.  The 
alabastra  were  carried  in  thongs,  and  there  were  regular  stands  for 

them,  d\a(ia(TTpo9r}Kri. 

2.  Vasd  for  drawing,  pouring  out,  and  distributing. 

Those  for  water,  i/nviy  urctusy  nauuat  &c,,  have  been  already 
discusaed;  those  for  wine  were  eallod  yuttus,  simpiihon,  epidiysis, 
cyathua,  Yarro,  L,  L,  Yf  124.  Most  probably  guttus,  and  the  Greek 
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epichysift  (Plaut.  Mud,  T.  2,  32),  were  small  caiiH  with  narrow  necks 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  IIR,  cinn  pitira  (jnttus,  i.  e.  the  can  v.'iih  the  saucer 
under  it.  Seti  lleiudui*f,  ud  lv<\  ;  fjuUns  f'tfjinus  in  riiiiy,  //.  N.  xvi. 
73);  mmpuvium  und  cyathu.'^,  a  special  kind  of  wine  ladles;  see 
the  Excursus  on  tho  Table  Utonsils.  GuUi  were  not  used  as  ladles, 
but  moro  as  oil  or  ointment  cruets,  Gell.  xvii.  18.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  tlio  baths,  Juv.  iii.  203 ;  xi.  158.  Gutinrniuin  was  likewise 
a  can  ■with  a  narrow  neck,  Paul.  p.  98;  also  caliu«l  cniiD'niuni,  Paul, 
p.  61.  Tlie  sitiijjuviuin  was  used  at  sacrifices,  called  by  Yarro,  in 
Xon.  XV.  12,  modus  matuloB ;  it  was  of  wood  or  earthenware.  A 
eimilar  can  for  pouiing  out  water  over  the  washing-basin  was  called 
manalisy  Yarro  in  Non,  xt.  32.  All  these  cans  have  a  handle  and 
mouth,  but  they  yary  muflih'.  BometixiiQS  the  lumdlo  rises  high 
above  the  Teasel;  aometiiaea  it  is  small;  the  narrow  mock,  is  eome- 
times  loo^,  eometimee  short,  dc  See  some  cans  of  wonderful 
workmanship  in  iftii.  Barb,  ii.  47;  zii.  69;  xiii.  43.  Compare  iv. 
43;  y*  15;  yL  29;  zii.  55;  xiii.  46;  ziii.  27. 

3.  Drinking-veeselfl.  See  the  Ezottrsos  on  tibe  Table  Utenafls. 

4.  Oooking-TeeselB.  See  p.  296. 

5.  Table  utensilB,  as  dishes,  saucers,  Ao.  See  the  Excuisoa  on 
tho  Table  Utensils. 

6.  'Washing-yessels.  One  of  the  largest  was  called  tuMUernu. 
Fest.  p.  169,  tww  atuatum  et  paiena,  Yarro,  S,  i*  22,  ex  cere.  Plant. 
SUch,  ii.  2,  27*  Lairm  was  large,  but  it  denotes  in  a  wider  sense 
erery-  sort  of  largo  tub  used  for  wine  and  oil,  &o.  Cato,  A,  13. 
It  waa  made  of  marble,  clay,  and  metal.  Col.  xii.  15,  50.  It  is  a 
bathing- tub  in  Plin.  £p.  v.  6;  Ovid.  F<cu4,  iv.  76;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiv» 
20.  Ftlvia  was,  aoGOiding  to  Nonius,  xy.  4,  atnni  aquaritis  in  quo 
varia  perluunturti,  e.  a  rinsing- tub.  Juv.  iii.  277,  patulas  effundere 
pdveB,  It  also  served  as  a  foot-bath,  Vurro,  Z,  L.  v.  119.  Prce/eri- 
eulurn  was  a  pelvis  for  religious  naes.   Festus  and  Paul.  p.  248. 

ApUmimriHm  resoinbled  it,  being  a  sort  of  rinsing-tub.  Pomp. 
Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  21,  where  a  silver  one  is  mentioned;  or  perhaps  it 
was  used  for  wnshinc;  tho  hnnds  in.  Paull.  Ih'fj.  xxxiii.  10.  Pdlw- 
hriwi  and  trulkum  were  wa<hiug-basins.  Nonius,  xv.  1 1 ,  makes  both 
words  identical.  See  Paul.  Diac.  p.  247.  Non.  xv.  .'32,  trulhtim,  quo 
mauus  j<rrlintntiir.  MnUuvium  is  also  explained  to  bo  a  basin  for 
washing'  tho  bauds,  raul.  and  Fost.  p.  160.  Lvhes  is  reckoned  among 
tho  same  sort  by  bcryius,  ad  Virg,  j£n,  iii.  460 ;  Mm*  £orb»  x.  3d. 

CUBTAINS. 

Tkeir  use  in  the  theatre,  in  atrin  and  uicades,  and  before  door- 
ways, has  ali  eady  been  di»cut>6od.    Suck  hangings  seem  to  have  aloo 
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been  used  as  tapestry  to  coTor  the  -walls  aud  ceiling^.  See  above. 
"Wustomann's  explanation  of  the  auapenm  aulcta  of  Ilorace.  PuT])liyi*. 
on  llor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  54 ;  8erv.  on  Virg.  JEn.  i.  701,  in  do/nibus  iende- 
bnninr  anlcea  ut  imitaiio  ienioriornm  fiertt ;  umfr  rf  in  ilKtlnmi^  Jmc 
Jit  ri  h'jdicque  compicimua.  Such  luiTig^ngs  ai-e  s^n  n.  tussteiiiUy  dmpt>d» 
in  ti'.'vonil  frescosi;  and  on  Xiw  lamp,  in  I'a.sscr.  ///<-.  /iV'<.  iii.  37. 

Cunopiumvfus  a  kind  of  vcil-likt!  }uinjj:in^%  inoju-i  ly  niu>([uito-net, 
used  only  by  cfllminato  pt'i>«ms.  liur.  Kpvd.  ix.  10;  Juv.  \i.  SO; 
aud  Scliol.  cuiicare  cmopium^  Prop.  iii.  11,  45.  j 

BtPr.EArKNTS  FOH  CLE.VOTNO. 

The  implements  used  for  doaning  the  walls,  floor,  ceilmgi;,  aud 
furniture,  were  scopiK^  besoms  made  of  the  branches  of  the  wild 
myrtle,  oxymyrnnt  (ruscus  aculeata,  Liiin.^,  or  the  tamarisk,  Tamn- 
rix  QaUiea,  Plin.  auriii.  9, 83 ;  xri.  26, 45  [iNIart.  xiv.  82 ;  Cato,  It.  B. 
\o2y  sa^pa;  virf/eaf];  and  sponges,  6j)o/<f/<te.  [Mart.  xiv.  144.]  Ajuongt>t 
sponges,  the  Punic  or  iUiican,  and  the  Rhodian,  wore  much  piizod ; 
bnt  the  softest  came  from  tlie  Lycian  town  Autiphello.s,  Plin.  //.  S. 
ix.  45,  GO  ;  xxxi.  11.  Thoy  were  somotim*^"^  fa-^tf  iicMl  to  n  long,  and 
at  othei's  to  a  sliort,  stall":  in  which  case  thi  y  were  called  jKiti-tdi, 
which  eignilies  sjionges,  aud  not  brushes  or  hair  brooms.  Tei  i  ueo, 
Etin.  iv.  T,  7.  [Paul.  I)i:u'.  p.  20H,  ptniculi  spontfiiT  linnjn  }>n-i,*fr 
si/ftiiilu<liutiti  aitidaruiii  (ij'yW/a/ie.]  This  is  tIr*  inf'h'x  dnimmiie 
spongia  vir<j(e,  Mart.  xii.  48;  and  the  arundo,  I'laut.  Sti<-h.  ii.  2,  23. 
They  wore  also  used  for  clcauiag  aliut  s.  Pluut.  J/'  //"  A  /n.  ii.  3,  10;  ii. 
2,  12.  [Fest.  V.  ptncjii.  p.  230.]  It  a]i]»i'ais  (loubtliil  wlicliicr  they 
had  not  also  siiiuLir  contrivances  luaili'  <»t  biistles.  We  at  Uaj^t 
mii^'ht  infer  this  from  llie  second  dimuiulive  pnu\'ilhtf(,  as  they 
laaiiutacturcd  plasterers'  brushes  of  bristles,  Plin.  xxMii.  17,  71. 
"NVJiv  not  also  brooms?  Plin.  ix.  45,  06.  [Long  i>oles  were  used  for 
cleaiiu_c  away  the  cobwebs,  and  ladders  in  cleaning  the  ceiling.-*. 
Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  12,  perHcm  guibua  aranece  deterganturt  acahe 
qiue  ad  laainaria  admovtantur.  The  befl<mis  hare  heem.  already 
mentioned.   See  note  17,  page  122.] 

The  passages  fix>m  which  we  liave  borrowed  this  description  of 
the  busy  manner  of  cleaning  the  house,  are  Piaut.  Asin*  ii.  4, 18 ; 
Stich,  ii.  2,  23;  Juy.  ziy.  63: 

Yerre  pavimentum ;  uitidos  ottoode  columaas : 

Arida  oiim  toto  desocndat  araaaa  tela : 

Hto  love  aigentum,  vaaa  upera  tergeat  alter. 
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N£  of  the  imperfections  in  tlio  domestic  economy  of  flieaacieTit'^ 


^  vas  the  "Universal  use  of  oil-lamps.  Hnrl  they  prov-ided 
against  the  unclcanliness  by  having  glass  cylindera  to  oonsome  the 
smoke  {/uligo)y  p  should  not  bo  so  mtidi  surprised  at  the  pre- 
foi-ence  given  to  oil  over  tallow  and  wax.  But  they  had  no  in- 
vention of  the  Bort,  and  in  spito  of  nil  the  elegance  and  ingonuity 
dis]>layod  in  thoii'  lanii)S  of  bronze  and  precious  metaL«,  the  ancients 
could  not  prevent  their  ornamented  ceilings  from  Ixiiiir  bl:icki'ii<;d, 
and  their  brwitliiup;'  oppressed,  by  smoke.  The  iKiture  of  the 
country  doubtlv'ss  lud  tlu-m  to  use  oil,  Imt  its  c}i">ujiii*'ss  does  not 
api>cur  a  sutliciont  reason  for  their  haN-inir  cnutiimed  to  bear  its 
discomforts,  and  we  must  th«^roforo  rather  suppose  that  at  that 
time  wax  and  tallow  candles  wt  j  c  m)t  made  skilfully  enough  to 
afford  a  gf)od  li^rlit;  In-nee  we  llml  thnt  the  lucerna  was  used  by 
the  ]>oor,  whilst  the  smoky  oil-lamp  was  burned  in  the  j^laces  of 
the  w  ealthy. 

The  whulo  a})paratus  for  lighting  is  mentioned  by  Aj)pul,  Met. 
iv. :  TadiSy  luctTnia,  cerm,  sihfi>ri's,  tt  ccfterts  n<>ctnrjn'  h/ininis:  instru- 
mentis  darcscunt  ienehnv.  The  tmlce,  properly  idips  oi'  pine,  wero 
not  intended  for  the  usual  house- lighting,  so  that  only  the  lucermo 
and  mndt'lo',  which  latter  are  partly  cercc,  and  partly  sebacece,  re- 
main to  bo  noticed.  "We  learn  that  these  onlj'  were  in  use  at  a  more 
ancient  period,  [no  mention  is  ever  made  of  them  among  the  Greeks ; 
see  Becker's  Oharidea,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  ISO,]  the  lamp  being  of  later 
invention.  Yarro,  X.  v.  34 ;  also  De  vita  P«p.  Bom, ;  in  Serr.  ad 
i.  727 ;  [VaL  Max.  iii.  6,  4 ;  comp.  Cic.  de  89a*  13] ; 
Mart.  ziy.  43,  Canddabrum  CoHnihium: 


Athen.  xy.  700.  Instead  of  our  ^ck,  they  used  for  the  candelte, 
the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush,  the  indigenous  pap^Tus,  $cirj)u$,  Plin. 
xyi.  37,  70 ;  Anthol,  PaL  yi.  249.  Perhape  the  same  thing  may  also 
be  understood  by  tiie  fmieuht»  of  Tairo.  These  rashes  irere 
smeared  over  "with  wax  or  tallow,  although  tallow-candke,  Miaee« 
(in  Amm.  Marc,  xyiii.  6,  fax  idaUi),  were  only  employed  for  the 
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commonest  purposes.  h-aru  from  Yiirro  tliat  th.T(«  w«to  other 

oandelte,  in  earlier  tiiiio«,  bofiides  the  ceie:e.  Martial  had,  among 
his  Af(^lioretat  two  dilTorout  cpi^'iamd  (candela,  40, 

Ancillam  tibi  sors  dedit  lucernie 
Taias  qusB  Tigil  exigit  tonebras. 

aad  coroTis,  42). 

Hie  tibi  noL-tia  iio,",  pi  :i  -it-il)it  ccrcus  j'^ncs, 
SubducU  cat  pucru  nauique  lutMiia  tuo. 

in  both  of  which  he  appears  to  mean  that  the  candela  and  cereus 
were  cjiTi^itlered  coininoner  than  the  lucema.  This  is  raore  plain 
from  J\iv.  iii.  2b7,  whore  Umbricius  says  of  hiw^^lf  xsi  difttiuctioii. 
to  the  mnea  lamptu  oi  the  rich : 

.  .  .  Quern  hma  solet  deduoere  vol  breve  lumen 
Gandelie,  cujus  dispenao  et  tempero  fllum ; 

and  from  PHny,  joadr,  3,  6,  where  He  speaks  of  the  extraTagant 
prices  of  the  candelabia,  which  nevertheless  took  their  name  from 
so  insignificant  a  thing.  Wax  candles  afOf  howeverf  mentioned 
with  lamps  in  descriptions  of  splendour  and  profusion;  and  Yirgil 
(j^n,  L  727]  says  of  the  Palace  of  Dido : 

.  .  .  dependent  Ijehni  laquearilma  aureit 
TncentI  et  noetem  flammis  fiinalia  vineunt. 

Boettigcr  was  therefore  wrong  in  supposing?  that  the  ancients  were 
unucfinainted  with  the  use  of  wax  lights.  The  ceroi,  the  use  of 
which  at  the  nocturnal  armismtio  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Epist. 
22,  and  the  candela3  gcnenilly,  wore  not  torches,  and  the  candelabra 
were  formed  to  hold  them.  Serv.  ad  Virg»  supra ;  [Paul.  Diac.  p. 
46,  42  ;  Lddor.  xx.  10] ;  Donat.  ad  Ter,  Andr,  i.  1»  88.  [The  can- 
delabra for  candles  were  also  called  ftanalia,  in  a  wider  sense. 
Isid.  XX.  10 :  fuwdia  eanddaJbra  exakmUe  HimulM  hahueruntf  quibm 
ftmieulifigebaniwr.   In  Or.  Met.  xii.  246, 

Lanipadibiis  (Ilusuih  rapuit  ftinale  coruscie. 

the  word  fimulia  stemy  used  as  a  lamp-holder.]  The  hand-cando- 
labra  mentioned  by  J^ervnu<?  are  juobably  like  the  fj/rhtn/'/ii  us«>d  at 
the  Lfivrpfiihriromio:,  in  wliirli  the  plate  under  the  eaiulle  served 
the  double  jmrpose  (»t*  jnotv  tin-r  the  hand  from  the  diipping  of 
the  hot  wax,  and  the  tlauie  from  the  draught  of  air. 

Tinmps,  lurernw,  are  t?till  extant  in  gi'cat  numbers,  and  from  the 
eleLrani  e  of  their  formp,  nnd  the  omblcmatie  ornamental  upon  them, 
they,  wiih  the  candelabra,  are  among  the  mo>t  interoBling  of  anti- 
qnitien.    The  most  inqiortant  works  on  this  subject  are  [Liceti, 
Litic^  anti(i.  recondUieJ  'f  iielloii,  Luctnim  aejptUcrales ;  Passcri,  Luc, 
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ficiilcs ;  A  nfirhitd  d'Ercolano,  Tiii. ;  Mua.  Borb. ;  Millin.  Monutn, 

inrd.  n.  ](]{). 

Tho  (liiHi t'lic.'  t'n^iuontly  made  between  lucerrux  mlncularr.^, 
J'ffl/i'fins,  tri<:h'/ii'irts,  acjiti/'-rfrlfs,  can  only  refer  to  tho  difForeiit  iis«-s, 
and  the  most  wo  can  as>mtu'  is  that  tlio  tricliniares  were  more 
elegant  than  the  balncaroii,  and  li  id  iuoto  wicks  than  the  cubicu- 
laros,  which  last,  although  the  pr()])er  night  lamps,  servod  for  light- 
ing the  sitting- rooms  gonorally.  >rart.  x.  ;)>^.  7.  and  xiv.  The 
sepiilcralos,  so  caliud  tunn  haviuir  hoen  tVe-iueiitly  t<»uud  in  t<>titl»>. 
were  not  mado  for  that  ])ur])< >>.„•,  but  only  given  to  the  deeea>ed  as 
■usual  iuiaiis.  ,^This  remark  requires  correction;  for  there  ^^■ero 
si)ccial  lamps,  the  ornaments  and  inscriptions  of  which  show  that 
they  wore  exclusively  used  in  tombs,  e.  g.  sit  iihi  terra  kvia  anirna 
(Jula'a;  and  Piis  Munibus,  Passer,  iii.  49,  46,  51;  Bellor.  ii.  10. 
These  lucernfio  were  placed  by  the  relatives  on  the  tomb  or  in  the 
vault,  either  voluntarily  or  in  compliancse  with  the  last  will  of  th« 
deceased.  In  Modest.  Dig*  xl.  4,  44,  MeBYia  drills  til  monumenia 
meo  aUemu  mCMibui  lucemam  aceendant  et  ioUennia  nu>rH$  j'^agant. 
See  Petnm.  3.] 

Most  of  the  lamps  we  poesees  are  of  terra  ecttia  [hence  called 
UitUf  Yirg.  Ocorg.  L  391],  or  bronze,  but  Imtmix  aureee,  argentets, 
vitrtoe  [Passer,  ii.  t.  83],  and  even  of  marble,  are  mentioned.  Those 
of  terra  ootta  are  usually  of  a  long  round  form,  flat  and  without 
feet :  on  the  upper  part,  where  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  is, 
there  are  often  designs  in  relief,  chiefly  mythological  [often  beasts, 
as  elephants,  lions,  eagles,  peacocks,  apes,  horses,  she-wolree  with 
Bomulus  and  Eemus,  hares,  dolphins,  or  battles  of  gladiators, 
trophies,  flowers,  chaplets,  masks;  see  Passer,  iii.  20],  and  fitr 
better  than  could  be  expected  on  utensils  of  erery-day  use.  [The 
models  were  mode  by  particular  >?jn</t  9igilkUon$^  Orell.  4191,  who 
sold  them  to  the  potter.  The  name  of  the  maker,  or  a  mark  of 
the  workshop,  often  stands  at  the  bottom,  e.  g.  a  garland,  a  half- 
moon,  etc. ;  sometimes  the  name  of  the  patron  or  emperor.  Passer, 
i.  p.  X,  See  Mu$^  Barb.  vi.  30.]  Sometimes  they  have  only  one 
wick,  mmo}n)/xos,  monoli/rhnis ;  [dilychniSy  Potron.  30];  at  others, 
several,  dimi/.n\  irimyxi^  polymyxi ;  [Itic.  bilychn^s,  Orell.  3B78; 
Poll.  ii.  72;  x.  115;  Anthol,  /'o^.xii.  199];  Mart.  xiy.  41,  Lueema 

Illustrom  onm  tota  men  conmis  flamiiiti 
Totque  geram  myxas,  una  locema  Tooor. 

They  scH'm  to  have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  triclinia,  or  the  larger 
rooms.   In  the  Antich.  ttErcol,  are  wreath-shaped  lamps  for  nine 
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and  tw^elve  wicks,  and  one  in  the  form  of  a  skiff  for  fourteen  wicks. 

See  Juven.  vi.  305  : 

Qnnm  bihitur  concba  ^um  jam  vertigine  tectum 
Aiubulat  et  geminis  cxsurgit  mensa  lucemis. 

Petron.  64. 

The  bronze  lamps  wei*e  still  more  elegant.  Among  the  most 
tasteful  are  the  dimyxos,  on  which  a  winged  boy  is  groux>ed  with  a 
goose;  a  copy  of  which  is  here  given  from  fhe  JfiM.  Ihrh  xr.  14 ; 


one  with  three  lights,  on  which  is  a  daucer  with  tho  I'kry^ian  cap 
^Aniich,  d'Ercd,  t.  29),  and  one  with  a  Silenus.  Ma%.  Borb.  i.  t.  10. 
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Hemp,  cftrniahis,  and  flax,  or  the  tow  taken  fn>m  it.  wr-ro  used 
as  •W'ieks  (riin.  xix.  1,  3),  and  the  leaves  of  a  kind  ui"  r£rki«cMm, 
thenco  cull<.'<l  ^Xo^of  AT'Yi'Trif.  Diosc.  iv.  106;  Plin.  xxv.  10,  74.  A 
lamp  is  said  to  have  hisun  found  at  Stabile  with  the  wick  still  pre- 
served. 

An  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  wujs  small,  frpecial  boat-like 
vess.'Ls,  infunt^ihiln,  having  in  front  a  small  liolo  only,  through 
which  the  oil  wns  poiiro<l.  wtTO  U'^ed.  InsrtrumenU*  were  alfio  uisod 
for  raising  and  siiuiling  thu  wdi  ks,  and  were  fastened  by  a  chain  to 
the  lamp.  Small  pincers  for  raising  the  wicks  have  also  been  found 


at  Pompeii  in  great  numbers.  When  a  figure  stotKl  upon  the  lamp» 
it  sometimes  held  this  instrument  by  a  chain  in  its  hand.  AnUch, 
etc.  t.  28,  69;  Afj/s.  Borb.  iv.  t.  68,  vii.  t.  15. 

The  liiTiips  were  either  placed  on  a  candelahrum^  or  were  pn-*- 
pendod  ])y  chains  from  the  i-oof.  Yirg.  ^L'n.  i.  727,  dependent  hjchni 
laqtuarihus  aurtis,  Petruu.  liO.  There  wore  also  candelabra^  with  a 
numhor  of  branches,  on  which  ]am]  »s  could  be  hung.  Tlioso  found 
lu  the  biuieil  towns  are  of  ver\  dillLit  at  heights;  from  one  Neapo- 
htau  pahu  to  upwards  of  six,  or  even  seven,  palms.  They  stood 
upon  the  ground,  but  were,  in  comparison  with  the  tables  and  sofas, 
of  a  considerable  height    Lucema  de  specula  candd<ibri,  Appul. 

The  poorer  olaases  used  those  made  of  wood.  Gio.  ad  Qmtd,  /r. 
Iii*  7 ;  Mart,  zit*  44,  Candelabrum  ligneum : 

Es.so  rides  lignum :  serve*?  nisi  lamina,  fiet 
De  caiidclabro  magna  luecrna  tibi. 

Pctron.  05  ;  [Caxjil.  in  Non.  iii.  71  ;]  comp.  Ath(>n.  xv.  700.  In  the 
temples  and  palaces,  and  ])lac':^s  -^  hcro  thoy  remained  fixtures,  they 
wore  made  of  marble,  and  on  :li  nted  with  reliefs'  (Jf//".  Pio-Cletn. 
iv.  1,  5,  V.  i,  3),  [vii.  i}"  ;  Mus.  JJorh.  i.  01];  and  when  intended  as 
otforinLrs  to  tht'  ^'(m1>,  of  vnhinlilc  metals,  or  even  of  precious  stones, 
like  that  which  Antioehus  dt  -iiriuMl  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  Cic.  Vrrr.  iv.  28.  But  they  were  usunlly  of  bronze  [Pic. 
F«rr.  iv.  26],  and  the  bhour  spent  on  getting  them  up  made  this 
an  important  branch  of  ancient  brour.e  manufacture. 
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The  proper  candelabra  (also  lychnuchi) — ^for  the  lam^padaria,  in 
the  form  ot  gtatues  and  trees, 
wore  the  inrentions  of  a  later 
age — ^consibted  of  three  and 
sometimes  four  pieces — the  foot, 
the  shaft,  and  the  liisms  or  i)Iate. 
The  slender  shaft  was  usually 
fluted,  and  rested  on  three  feet 
of  animals,  al)ovo  which  was 
some  leaf-oriiament — it  termin- 
ated ill  a  capital,  on  which  was 
a  kind  of  vase,  covered  by  the 
plate  bearing  the  lamp.  Some- 
times a  head  or  figure  was  above 
the  capital,  and  sapported  the 
plate,  as  18  the  case  m  the  Jftu. 
Bcrb,  IT.  t.  57,  and  in  the  ac- 
companying engraving. 

The  candelabra  produced  at 
JBgmtk  and  Tarentumwere  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  tiie  beauty 
of  their  workmanahip,  and  each 
place  dgnaliaed  itself  in  the  con- 
atmction  of  cerfain  parts.  Flin. 
xxziT.  8,  6;  comp.  HueUer, 
^gind.  p.  80.  Some  have  a 
second  plate  immediately  aT)OTe 
the  foot,  and  are  beautifally 
ornamented.  There  were  also 
Corinthian  one«,  as  they  were 
calk'd,  which  sold  at  high  prices 
(Mart.  xiv.  43),  but  Pliny  denies 
that  they  were  genuine. 

There  were  also  candelabra  so 
eonstructed  that  the  lamps  couhl 
be  raised  or  Liv-T-ref]  ;  in  those 
the  shaft  was  hoUow,  and  into  it 
a  staff  wa-a  fitted ;  this  bore  the 
plate,  and  had  eevttral  holes,  into  - 
which  a  pin  con\d  V»e  inserted.  On«  of  these  is  copied  in  the 
Aiitich.  t.  70,  and  a  still  more  ingenious  oii«i  in  t.  71,  and  Mus.  B<yrh. 
vi.  61 :  in  the  latter  the  animals'  feet  c«>ultl  bo  laid  together  by  a 
hinge  attached,  and  it  seems  to  have  bt^eu  thus  made  for  Uise  on 
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a  journey :  it  was  only  three  palms  five  inohea  liigli,  Vat  oonld  "bo 
lengthened  if  neoeesaiy. 

There  were  also  four  other  aorta  of  candelabra,  in  wlddi  the 
simple  shaft  became  either  a  statue  holding  a  to(eh»  from  whioih  the 
lamp  burned  {Mu$,  Bcrh,  Tii.  t.  15),  or  above  which  two  aims  were 
raised,  holding  the  plate  (iv.  t.  59,  vii.  t.  30),  [in  sdii.  14,  the  statue 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,]  or  the  shaft  was  changed  into  a 
column,  whereon  a  Hoor^s  head  served  as  a  lamp  (vii.  1. 16).  But 
still  more  numerous  are  those  called  lampadaria :  they  are  stems  of 
tro*»,  or  pillars  standing  on  a  base,  from  the  capital  of  which  the 
lamps  were  suspended.  Mu9,  Borh,  ii.  t.  13,  viii.  t.  31 ;  Antichn  t. 
65, 8.  But  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lydinuchi,  men- 
tioned  by  PUny,  xacxiv.  3,  8,  Phicuere  et  lychnuchi  penailes  in  (Jehihris 
aut  arbortim  morJo  mala /erttUium  lucetUes,  qualia  ett  tfi  temph  Apol~ 
lit,  i ft  I^alatiniy  as  he  was  describing  something  unusual,  and  the 
lychnuchi  pmsihs  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  our  chandeliers. 
That  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  however,  wob  of  the  time  of  Alcxandor. 
fkmiething  similar  is  possibly  iiitonded  by  Athen.  xv.  700.  The 
lamps  often  stood  also  on  tripods.    Mus.  Borh.  ix.  13,  vi.  30. 

They  could  scarcely  h.ivo  liold  Rnffiricnt  oil  to  havo  kopt  bnminj? 
continually,  when  the  rovels  last«Ml  late,  and  fresh  oil  was  theref'oro 
supplied.  Potron,  22  ;  in  c.  70,  wo  find  sweet-smelling  oil  added ; 
nn  act  of  oxtravapmce  also  mentioned  in  Martial,  x.  38,  9,  where 
tli(  ]u(  (  rna  wliii  li  lighted  tho  bhdol  of  Catiniis  m  said  to  be  nimbii 
ebria  Nicerotianii, 

[TIIE  LATEENiE,  LANTHOENS. 

Isid.  TLX*  10 :  LaUima  dicta,  quod  lucem  interttu  haheat  clattsam, 
Etenim  ex  vitro,  intus  reduso  lumxne^  venii  flahu  non  adire  pcssitf 
t  t  (id  prwhtndum  lumen  facile  ubique  circftm/eratur.  Mart.  xiv.  61. 
Plaut.  Aul.  iii.  6,  30,  laterna  Punica.  The  ftrame  was  mostly  of 
bronze,  the  other  part  of  glass  (laid.)  or  thin  plates  of  horn.  Plaut. 
^mpA.  L  1,  185. 

Volcnnnm  in  cornu  conclusum  gen's. 
Ath.  XY.  p.  699;  Mart.  xiv.  6,  cornea;  or  of  oiled  linen,  Plaut 
Bacch^iiL  3,  42: 

It  magistcr  quasi  lucenia  uncto  px«prf»tns  lintfo, 

Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  3,  Itaea  laiema,  though  the  reading  is  doubtful. 
Mu$,  Horb,  ii.] 
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THE  CLOCKS. 

M0:(WITH8TAXDINa  ihe  Bkagnifioenoe  of  fhe  domestic  ar- 
■^^  rangements  of  the  ancients,  and  the  refined  care  bestowed  on 
eyerytbing  that  could  make  life  agreeable,  they  still  were  -without 
many  ordinary  oonTenienoes.  For  instance,  a  dock,  to  regulate  the 
budineas  of  the  day,  according  to  a  fixed  measure  of  time,  to  us  an 
indispensable  piece  of  fiuniture,  which  the  man  of  moderate  means 
cui  command  with  facility,  and  even  the  poorest  does  not  like  to 
be  without,— was,  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  a  thing  quite  un- 
known in  Bome,  and  even  in  latter  times  only  in  a  irery  imperfect 
state.  Originally  they  did  not  di^de  the  day  into  hours  at  all,  but 
guessed  at  the  time  from  the  position  of  the  sun.  Yairo,  JS.  X.  vi. 
89;  vL  4,  5;  Plin.  H.  N,  Tii.  60.  Afterwards  the  division  which 
followed  was  voiy  inconvenient. 

It  is  true,  they  reckoned  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  to 
nwlnight,  but  they  di\4de<l  the  regular  durnt  iMTi  of  thoday,  between 
fhe  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  into  twelve  hours,  and  allotted 
tike  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  night.  After  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  sun-dials,  the  natural  day  was  divided 
into  twelve  equal  hours.  Not  so  the  night,  in  which  the  position  of 
the  stars  and  the  increasing  or  decreasing  darkness  were  the  only 
means  of  distinguishing  single  portions  of  time :  hence  there  was 
no  division  of  it  into  hours  at  first.  Afterwards  the  use  of  water- 
clocks  became  more  genornl,  Init  ovon  then  tho  former  custom  de- 
rived from  thn  camp,  by  whicli  tlio  nif^lit  was  divided  into  four 
watehos,  still  n'lmiiiipd  iimdi  in  uso.  In  civil  life  it  l  ecame  more 
subdivided:  eight  divisions  were  udoj^tod,  iiiniicd  byMacrobius,  Sai^ 
i.  13,  ond  found  essentially  the  samo  in  Ct'n«nHT\us,  de  Die  Xat.  24. 
Accord i  III;  to  tho  fonner  they  wore  called,  beg-iuning  %\'ith  Hiinsft, 
rr^pera  [crcpusculum),  prima  fax  [Inrninilms  accensi'*^^^  roncuhin  [ncx)^ 
inh^npesta  {nox) :  and  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  v  ^  //  r  nociis  incite 
ttntio,  gallirinium^  coniiciniumy  diluculum,  [Sec  al  u  \  :n  l  o,  L.  L.  vi. 
K,  7:  Tsidor.  v.  31.1  Still  even  in  Cicero's  timo  thf  night  was 
divided  into  twelve  hours.  P.  Ru^,  A,  7.  On  this  account  a  faulty 
state  of  things  naturaUy  arose,  for  the  houra  of  night  and  day  being 
of  variable  length  throughout  the  year,  and  only  equal  at  tho 
eqiiiuoxes,  their  eleventh  hour,  for  instance,  began  at  hfty-cight 
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minuter  past  two,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  in  the  win- 
ter solstice,  and  at  two  minutes  past  five  in  the  summer  solstice. 
Thus  any  comparison  of  tho  Roman  hours  with  ours  is  attended 

vrith.  this  rlifficnlty,  that  wo  must  always  know  tlio  natural  length  of 

tho  day  for  the  latitude  of  Eoniu,  in  order  that  our  calculation 

may  be  correct.    Still  for  a  tolerably  near  computation,  tho  t-:ible 

^iven  in  Idolor's  Ltltrburh  d.  ChronoliHjic^  and  in  the  Haii(U>nrh^ 

Part  ii.,  is  sulHoiout ;  '  it  j^ivos  the  length  of  tho  Roman  day  in  our 

efpii-form  hours  for  the  eight  ])rincipal  })oints  of  the  ocli}itic,  in 

tho  vt  ar  4 'i  B.C.,  being  the  first  year  of  Julius  Csesar's  regulation  of 

tho  calundar.* 

Jjay  of  the  Year*  Length  of  the  Day. 

huiirs.  luin. 

23  December  8  54 

6  Febmazy 


23  K&roh  . 

9  May 
2^  June 
10  Atigust  • 
25  September 

9  NoTfimber 


9  50 
12 
14 
15 
14 
12 
9 


10 
6 
10 

50 


In  order  to  give  a  more  clear  and  oomprehenriTe  view  of  the 
matter,  arTable  is  added,  comparing  the  Boman  bonrs  with  ouze, 
at  both  the  solstices,  where  the  difference  is  greatest,  while  at  the 
eqninozes  alone  onr  hours  coincide  with  those  of  the  Boman. 


In  Summer, 

In  Winter, 

hour. 

hours. 

min. 

hours. 

mil).  MO 

1 

4 

27 

7 

33 

2 

o 

42 

30 

8 

17  30 

3 

6 

58 

9 

2 

4 

8 

13 

30 

9 

46  30 

5 

9 

29 

1(» 

31 

6 

80 

44 

30 

11 

15  30 

7 

12 

12 

8 

1 

15 

30 

12 

44  30 

9 

2 

1 

21) 

10 

3 

46 

30 

2 

13  20 

11 

0 

2 

2 

58 

12 

6 

17 

30 

3 

42  30 

of  tho 

day  7 

33 

4 

27 

This  division  of  tho  hours  last^^l  a  lonr'  time,  and  it  is  only  in 
Ijalendars  of  tho  lato.'st  poriod  that  we  find  the  lonj^th  of  tho  nifjht 
and  day,  through  the  ditferont  months,  given  according  to  equi- 
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noctial  hours.  Of  this  kiiul  is  the  Calendarium  rttsticum  Famuia* 
numt  which  is  to  be  found  in  Grsev*  TAes.  antiq,  Horn,  yiii.,  with 
Oratni's  explaiiAtions ;  and  in  Jtftw.  Borb,  ii*  t.  44.  StOl  it  contains 
as  yet  no  indication  of  a  ChristiBn  mra,  as  in  tho  case  of  fho  Viennese 
one,  which  is  referred  to  the  age  of  Constantino.  In  Qrasv.  97 ;  ldeler» 
ITandbuch  d,  Chron,  ii.  139.  A  question  difficult  of  solution  offers 
itself,  whether  in  giving  the  ho\ir,  as  horn  texta^  nana,  deeiTnUf  the 
current  or  already  elapsed  hour  is  meant  (S.  Salmas.  on  VopUe,  Fh- 
fian,  6,  634 ;  £scere,  <td  iSo/tn.  636] ;  whether,  for  instance,  hora  nana 
denoted  the  equinoctial  hour  from  two  to  three,  or  was  equivalent  to 
saying,  at  three  o'clock.  It  is  true  that  cm  ancient  sun-dials  the 
hours  are  only  divided  by  means  of  eleven  lines,  which  have  no 
numbers  placed  against  them.  [See  below.  Sometimes,  however, 
numbers  were  engraved.  Yarro,  L.  L,  vi.  4 :  meridiea  ab  eo,  quod 
medittf  dies,  D  aniiqui,  turn  It  in  hoc  dictlxnUt  ut  PrceiieiU  incimm  in 
Bolario  Hdi.']  If  the  shadow  of  the  linger  (gnomun)  fell  upon  the  first 
line,  the  first  hour  would  be  already  elapeed,  and  Aora  jirtma  would 
be  the  commencement  of  tho  second.  [St)  in  Pers.  iii«  4,  (juittta 
dum  tinea  tanrpiur  umbra  denotes  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour,  or  eleven 
o'clock.]   When,  on  the  other  hand.  Martial,  iv.  8,  says. 

Prima  saluta&tes  atque  iiltera  oonlinet  hora, 

Kxrrcet  raucos  Urtia  criusidicos. 
In  quintam  vurius  extemtit  Rotna  labores; 

Scxta  quics  lu2>8ii$,  septinia  tiiiia  eriC. 
Sufficit  ia  nonam  nitidis  octava  pala»itm ; 

Iinpenit  sxstnictot  frengere  nona  toros. 

it  is  evident  thuL  lu  each  case  tho  current  hour  is  lueuut ;  and  as 
nona  is  the  usual  hour  for  the  ae;to,  hora  nona  catjiare  can,  to  agree 
with  the  pasi>age,  denote  only,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  hour. 
The  same  seems  also  to  ^llow  from  the  epigram  which  has  already 
been  quoted  by  others.   Anihd.  PaJU  jl,  43 : 

VpafAfian  Bkuev^fuvat  ZB9I  Xtyowt  /9poro7c* 

For  the  lett-ers  a— t'  would  fall  to  the  tirst  bix  houiti,  and  C  denote 
the  wholes  of  tho  seventh. 

According  to  Pliny  (vii.  60),  there  was  no  sun-dial  in  Eomo 
uuiii  eleven  years  before  the  war  with  Fynrhus  (about  460  A,  u.  c), 
although  their  use  had  already  been  made  known  in  Greece  by 
Anaximander  or  his  sdiolar,  Anazimenes,  about  dOO  years  before 
Christ.  See  Ideler,  Lehrb,  97.  L.  Papiiius  Cursor  plaoed  the  first 
on  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  as  Fliny,  after  Fabius  YestaliB,  relates* 
Yarro,  on  the  other  hand,  [as  well  as  Censorin.  de  D,  Nat*  23,]  dates 
the  introduction  of  this  time-measure  about  twenty  years  later,  and 
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in.tkes  M.  ValeriuB  Mnssula  hnng  to  Eome  the  first  sun-dial,  cap- 
turod  ut  the  conquest  of  Cutana  A.  r.  c.  491.  Meiorotto  was  in 
error  in  concluding  from  the  Iragment  of  tho  BceoUa,  or  Bis  com- 
pressa  of  Pluutus,  -uliore  the  parasite  say, 

Ut  ilium  dii  perdant,  primus  qui  horas  reperit» 
Quique  adeo  primus  statuit  hie  solarium. — 
Nam  me  puero  vetus  hie  erat  solirium,  etc. 

(he  means  his  stomach),  that  the  first  Solarium  carno  to  Knniein  the 
time  of  Plautus.  This  would  have  l>ecn  about  tho  time  of  the 
Hocond  Pnnic  war:  but  was  it  actually  ne<  (  ^»saiy  that  Plautus  should 
alltiflo  to  his  youth  in  ordor  to  make  this  jr)ke  ?  [Dio  sun-dials,  thus 
broiight  from  Sicily  to  Eoni*',  had  one  great  and  natural  inconve- 
nience, as  Pliny  says :  nec  congruebant  ad  koras  ejus  linea: ;  parti- 
eruni  iamen  m  annU  und$een$um^  thnec  Q.  Mairdui  FhUipptis 
dilifftnHm  ordinatum  juxta  poiuit,  OeuBozin.  23.]  Those  oarliest 
sun-dials  were  efvidently  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Greeks  woKof* 
The  old  sort,  or  yvbtyMv,  was  not  introdnoed,  as  tiie  "RomanB  adopted 
the  latest  impioyements  of  the  Cfreeks  (see  BoGker's  Charides^  Eng. 
Trans,  p.  173,  note  3).  StOl  there  was  one  such  gnomon  at  Borne, 
viz.  the  obelisk,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Campus  Haitius,  with  the  inscription,  86H  donum 
dedii  ;  now  on  Monte  Citoiio.  Fliny  describes  it  aceuiately,  JST. 
xzxyi.  10.  The  sun-dials,  horchgia  solaria,  or  seiatheriea  [adUifia 
alone,  Yarro,  X.  Z.  vi.  4,]  were  at  a  later  period  in  very  general 
use,  and  made  of  Tarious  forms.  Comp*  Yitr.  ix*  9 ;  [iBid.  xz.  13 ;] 
Emesti,  de  aoiariu,  and  Claris  Cicercn*;  PiUure  d'Ercol,  m»  337; 
^fai-tini,  Ahh,  v.  d.  Sovntnuhren  d.  Alien,;  Yan  Beeck  Calkoen,  Diss. 
Math,  aid,  de  horoloffiis  wit,  tdo^heriri^^ ;  Borb.  vii.  Frontisp.  As 
tlio  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  placed  peri>endicularly  ui)on  the 
horizontal  sur&oe,  had  to  give  the  twelve  liouxs  of  tho  natural  day, 
which  were  at  one  time  short,  at  another  long,  a  threefold  division 
was  made.  Yitr.  ix.  8 :  Omnium  autem  figurarum  dcscripttonumqw 
earum  effedm  nnus,  uti  dies  mjiiinorHaiia  hrumalisque  itemque  solsti' 
tinlis  in  duodcn'm  pnrff'S  a<ji(aJi(tr  m7  rh'risi/s.  [Of  tho  numerous 
kinds  of  sun-dials  two  at  least  liavo  hmm  ])rostjrved,  the  hollow 
hemispherical,  and  tho  flat  one;  which  are  made  of  inarhlo,  com- 
mon stone,  orhrf)nzo;  while  the  lines  upon  them  often  hear  traces  of 
having  been  coloured  led.  The  liist  was  found  at  Tusculuni,  in 
1741.  Soon  after,  several  were  discovered  near  Castol  Nuovo  and 
Tibur,  more  ut  Pompeii.  Avellino  {Utscr.  di  una  Can't,  pp.  29,  32,  GO) 
gives  copies  of  two  suu-dials,  found  in  the  house  of  the  ornamented 
ciipitala.  The  hour-lines  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  engraved  in 
tho  same  manner,  and  mostly  bounded  by  the  segments  of  two 
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circles.  The  mid-day  line  //i,  which  i^^  sornt 'times  longer,  sometinior* 
sLiortdr.  u  cut  by  another  lino  rumiiiig  irurn  East  to  West,  upon  tho 

lOddagr. 


Midnight. 

inteisaetionB  of  wbioh  with  the  hour  lines  the  ahadow  of  tiie  gno- 
mon g  must  &U  at  fixed  times.  On  these  intenecting  points  the 
hours  are  here  marked  in  the  modem  fashion,  the  corresponding 
Boman  hours  being  given  at  the  end  of  each  lino.  In  tho  first,  and 
in  the  twelfth  hour  (between  6  and  7,  and  6  and  6),  the  shadow 
fiJls  between  the  circle  and  point  7  or  6.] 

0n4uU  days  there  was  stiU  as  much  uncertainty  as  ever  about 
tiie  time  of  day  until  cl^MydroB  became  known ;  they,  in  some 
degree,  amended  this  deficiency.  They  were  similar  to  our  sand- 
glasses, since  the  water  contained  in  a  vessel  was  allowed  gradually 
to  escape.  On  their  form,  ri^cca  (ni'-Xof,  f)OfiiH;),  see  Becker's 
CharicUsy  Eng.  Trans,  p.  174,  note  i.  But  they  arc  also  called  ao/a- 
ria.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  34  :  Solaria m  rel  dnscri])tii m  i-cl  cx  aqu>r. 
[Censorin.  23  :  P.  C.  Nasica  censor  ex  aqun  fecit  horarium,  quod  tt 
i/>$irni  rx  consuetwiine  noscendi  a  sole  horas  solarium  orptain  romrt.] 
8o  the  clepsydra  i»'a«i  ah^o  called  yim^mw  by  tho  Qreeks*   Ath*  ii« 
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p.  42.  The  depsydnD  montioxied  hy  Aristotle  weie  not  tFaaspar- 
ent^  tho  use  of  g^ass  being  then  yery  restricted.  Later*  this  the 
most  fitting  material  was  adopted.  The  first  depsydia  'was,  aooord- 
ing  to  Pliny  (vii.  69),  publicly  set  up  by  Sdpio  Nasica,  in  the  year 
595  A.n.c;  but  lately,  doubts  have  been  raised  (Ideler,  Lekrh,  258) 
as  to  whether  this  water-clock  was  a  more  clepsydra,  as  it  is  named 
horologium  by  Pliny,  and  horariam  by  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  24.  It 
has  on  tho  contrary  been  taken  for  an  actual  clock  of  the  invention, 
of  Ctesibios,  From  tliis  it  would  further  follow  that  thatiingenious 
mechanician  did  not  (as  AthenoBUS,  it,  174,  relates)  live  under  Pto- 
leina?u9  Euergetes  II.,  but  perhaps  under  tlio  first,  which  wonld 
place  his  date  almost  one  hundred  years  earlier,  since  the  Second 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  till  ()()8  a.u.c.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition, derived  perhaps  from  a  similar,  but  probably  erroneous 
account,  given  by  Beckmann  {Jl  ffr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  Erjind.  i.  284), 
appeal's  quite  unnocossarj' ;  for  Ptolemy  VII.  harl  rrigned  in  Cy- 
ronaic^i  Kinco  583  A.r.c,  though  he  did  not  mount  tho  tbrono  of 
EinT^t  till  lator,  uiul  cvt'ii  thfu  (^tt^-ihioB  could  very  easily  belong 
to  hit;  aL'"',  and  his  \\-at*'r- clock  still  he  k]io\vii  as  tMrl\-  as  .jOo. 

It  docs  not  sri'Tii.  indeed,  that  so  much  must  bo  inferred  from 
the  words  horologium  and  horarium,  wliich  aftor  all  only  signify 
houi  -meaijui'es.  Pliny  (  vidontly  means  to  say,  that  until  this 
jjeriod  they  had  been  conlinod  entirely  to  sun-dials,  and  jKisscssed 
no  sort  of  watxT-clock.  His  words  are,  Etiam  tuviiuiu^mnnhHo  iu" 
ccfiui  /uere  hvra'  usqne  (1(1  jirio  linKiit  histrntn.  Tunc  Scipio  Xnsicu 
collega  Lctnati^  prii/ms  (Kjua  (licisit  Itoras  a-que  nortiuni  <ic  (hrruni, 
%dquc  honihxjium  suh  trclo  dicacd  anno  urlnfi  BX(  v.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly wab  iiut  a  single  clepsydra  which  marked  perhiijts  the  lapse 
of  one  hour  ;  but  why  could  it  not  be  a  junction  of  several  of  various 
size,  or  a  larger  vessel,  on  which  there  were  certain  marks  by  -v^  Inch 
the  lapse  of  the  several  hours  could  he  perceived?  This  last 
appears  to  be  what  Sidon.  ApolL  means  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
Ideler,  Ep,  iL  9,  nwdiut  per  spaHa  clepsydra  hararwn  incrementa 
wrvana^  Ideler^s  remark  after  Beokmann,  that  depnfdrwwm  not 
known  to  the  Bomans  till  under  Pompey,  is  not  supported  by  the 
slightest  hint  or  trace  of  any  such  thing  in  the  dialogue  de  e(um$ 
eorrupkt  doquenHa;  they  ore  not  eyen  once  mentioned,  and  it  is 
only  said  that  the  orators  -were  stinted  by  him  (Pompey)  to  a  fixed 
time  (28).  Frimm  tertio  cotmuhiht  Cn,  Fcmpeiua  adttrinxit,  impo^ 
8uUg»»  vduHfrmo9  eloguenHm*  On  this  aooount,  d^^titfdrm  were  no 
doubt  giyen  them,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  at  a  later 
period,  Plin.  Ep.  ii,  11,  says,  dixi  Aerts  posM  quinque,  nam  dtco- 
decim  dep9ydri$t  quM  tpoiimwima$  aeetperam  (they  were  diffDrent 
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ones  then)  8umt  oddita  quahwr*  Others  read,  nam  dtpiydrm  viginti, 
and  this  certainly  aooorda  better  with  the  kori§  fuinque;  for  in  thtft 
case  to  each  deptydra  would  be  assigned  the  fiftii  i>art  of  an  hoar, 
so  that  quaiuor  viginti  cle.psydrcd  made  up,  doubtless,  ptxtie  horat 
quinque.  Compare  Mart.  vi.  35,  viii.  7.  [Lyd.  <lt  M>i<j.  ii.  IG ;  Bur- 
chardi,  de  ratione  temporia  ad  perorandum  injud,  publ.  apiid  Moma' 
WW.]  These  cle]o.sydrso  were  naturally  placed  in  private  houst*;? 
also.  [Cic.  ad  Fam,  xvi.  18,  writes  to  Tiro  at  Tusculum,  horolo- 
gium  ei  Uhrw  m^tam.  XJlp.  Dig,  xxriii.  7»  12.  But  in  temples,  basi- 
licas, public  squares,  or  at  monuments,  sun-dials  only  were  placed. 
Orell.  2032,  3298;  Censorin.  23;  Varro,  L.  Z.  vi.4;  Lyd.  de  Mmf. 
iii.  35.]  The  hydraulic  clocks  of  Ctesibios,  also,  were  probably  to 
be  fouTifl  hero  and  there,  although  they  would  scarcely  do  for  the 
Roman  division  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  "Wcinbrt'uner  has  in- 
vented  a  pif^co  of  mechanism  by  means  of  whidi.  Ii^  say«<,  it  was 
possible  to  denote  the  vaiions  hours,  Vitr.  ix.  U,  '2  ;  but  all  these 
contrivances  were  less  to  be  depended  on  than  a  modem  wooden^ 
cloik. 

In  order  to  know  the  hour  without  giving  themselves  any  trouble, 
slaves  were  kept  on  purpo>e  to  watch  the  solarium  and  rlepsydra^ 
and  report  each  time  that  an  hour  expired.    Mart.  viii.  U7 : 

Horas  quinqiu'  pner  nondum  tibi  nunciat,  et  ta 
Jam  oonTiTa  mihi,  Cedciliaae,  venis. 
Juvcn.  X.  216 : 

.    .    .    clatnore  opus  est,  ut  sciUiat  aun's, 
Quern  dicat  veoisse  puer,  quot  iiunciet  hcias. 

The  stupid  Trimalchio  had  in  his  ii-idinium  a  horolcxjium,  and  a 
htcdnator  by  it,  to  tell  each  time  the  hour  was  elapsed.   Petr.  26. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

''FllAT  an  extensivo  library  should  be  found  in  the  huuf5«  of  a 
ItMrnod  Mild  celebrutod  Roman  |">*'t,  a]>peara  quitu  natural,  nnd 
Wis  >h«Hild  111166  it,  if  it  were  not  tiicro;  but  it  would  bo  incciif*  t 
to  oi'guo  from  the  pivsonco  of  a  costly  library,  the  literary  tast*  s 
of  its  owner.  What  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Homau  kiatory  was 
tlio  w  ant  merely  ot"  a  low  individuals,  who  cultivated  or  patronized 
litciuiurc,  became  by  degrees  an  article  of  luxury  and  fashion. 
The  more  i^uoi.tuL  a  m  tu  really  was,  the  more  learned  ho  wished 
to  appear,  and  it  w;is  considered  ton  to  possess  a  rich  libra: y,  t  voii 
though  its  owner  never  took  up  a  Greok  poet  or  philosopher, 
perliapfl  nerer  adyanced  so  far  as  to  read  over  the  titles  on  the  rolls, 
contenting  himself,  at  the  utmost,  with  enjoying  the  neatness  of 
their  exterior.  Seneca,  de  Tranq,  An,  9,  earnestly  rebukes  fhii 
rage  of  heaping  together  a  quantity  of  books  in  a  library :  quarum 
dominut  vix  Ma  vUa  wa  indice$  jKrUgii^  He  xidicolds  those  quihuB 
voluminum  iucrumfrontet  maxiine  placent  Utidtque;  and  concludes: 
jam  mim  inter  balnearia  et  thermat  bibliotheca  quoque  ut  nee^iaritan 
domm  omameniHm  es^poiitur,  I^noieerem  plan$f  $i  e  tkbdwrum  nimia 
eupftUne  oriretur;  nunc  i$UiexquiMta  et  cum  imagimhtu  tuts  ducripta 
tacrorum  opera  ingeniarum  in  Bpedan  €t  cuUwm  parietum  ampa- 
rantur,  Lucian  also  found  himself  called  upon  to  soourgo  sharply 
this  folly,  in  a  particular  tiealise,  TIpuQ  AwaiStvrav  ital  xoXXi  fiifikia 
^i/ttvov ;  and  yery  justly  addresses  to  the  object  of  his  satire  the 
proyerbs :  wIB^koq  &  irlBi^ot  kA»  xP^^"^  ^X9  ^vftfioKop  and,  fyoc  Xvp«c 
AwiitiQ  Ktv&»  tA  &ra,  Comp.  Mart.  y.  51.  Obero,  Atticus,  Horace 
{Fpid,  i.  18,  100),  the  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  naturally  made  a 
very  different  use  of  their  libraries ;  and  the  same  may  be  presumed 
of  Chdlus.  That  a  library  was  in  his  time  a  necessary  article  of 
furniture,  may  be  inferred  from  Vitruvius,  who  describes  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  parts  of  the  house.  And  Trimalchio  in 
Petronius  boasts  of  having  three  libraiies.  According  to  him  a 
libiTir)^  should  look  towards  the  east,  for  a  two-fold  reason  (yi,  7) : 
Cubi<^a  et  BthHotheca  ad  orientem  npedare  debent ;  usvs  enim  mafu- 
tt'nnm  postuht  lumen:  tfem  in  hibliothr^ia  h'hri  nan  putrfffceni.  We 
are  enabled  to  form  a  hotter  jiidprnont  on  iti§  furthor  arranfrfmonts 
by  the  excavations  in  llereulanoum,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  ancient  library  with  its  rolls.   Around  the  walls  of 
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tills  room  were  eapboaids,  not  nmch  alcove  the  height  of  a  man,  in 
which  the  rolls  wore  kept.  A  row  of  cupboards  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  8o  that  passage  s  for  walking 
only  remained  on  the  sides.  It  seiTcd,  therafore,  solely  for  the  pre- 
aerration  of  books,  and  not  for  UBing  thorn  on  the  spot ;  and  as  a 
small  i-oom  could  contain  a  considerable  number  of  rolls,  the 
ancient  libraries  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  very  spa- 
cious. Thdt  discovored  in  Heroulaneiuif  was  so  small,  that  a  tnan 
crAild.  by  extending  his  arms,  almost  touch  the  walls  on  either  side. 
See  Winkebn.  Amn.  Oeech.  der  Bavk.  W.  i.  401 ;  MartoreUi,  de 
Ttgia  them  calamaHa,  i.  xl.  IFhiiotaphiaU  TrantadioM,  1752, 
p.  71 ;  17.34,  p.  634.] 

The  occasional  obscrratiims  of  auciont  writers  correspond  very 
well  with  the  results  of  the  discovcrv  thus  mado.  Yitmvius  fvii. 
Prof.  7)  says  of  .Vristophanes,  who  wi-liod  to  detect  pliigriaiisms ; 
e  ctrtis  arnhiriis  iii/mita  volumina  edi'.rif.  V()])isc.  Tacit.  8,  habei 
bihliothcca  [lpi>i  ia  annario  sexto  lihrinu  rJ'j'Jifnitiiium,  etc.;  and 
aUo  in  PUii\  .  li.  17:  Paruti  (cubiculi)  in  bibliot/tcrin  sjurtf  in  aroM- 
riuni  in,itrtuiji  cut,  (jnod  tiou  Uyeudoa  libroSy  scd  hr^ifdndo^  mpit. 
Her*'  tli  'p.  it  was  a  wall-cupboard.  [Sidon.  Apoll.  Kp.  ii.  0, 
arinai-,  hiOUtAh.  :  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  52.]  Whether  these  cupboards 
were  ]irovided  with  dooi-s,  and  could  bo  locked,  like  those  in  which 
utoiics-  and  bo  on  was  dept>isitc'd,  we  cannot  determine.  Seneca 
{Ti'otq.  ix.)  speaks  geneniUy  n<it  of  annaria,  but  of  tedo  ttuus 
tjstrttda  Iwulamentay  T^hich  can  i\h>o  bo  understood  of  mere  open 
repositorie."*.  The  assertion  that  these  armaria  were  also  called 
ecrinui,  is,  however,  erroneous.  Bespecting  the  scrinia,  see  the 
following  Excursus.  On  the  other  hand,  Juven.  iii.  219,  uses  for 
them  the  ezpressum  farvli,  which  may  however  mean  simply 
movable  depositories.  Martial  rery  significonfly  calls  them  nidi 
(i.  118,  Id;  vii.  17,  5);  and  the  comparison  witii  a  columbarium 
was  certainly  voiy  obvious. 

After  Asinius  PoUio  had  placed  in  the  public  library  which  he 
founded,  the  pictures  or  busts  of  illustrious  men,  the  example  began 
to  be  followed  in  private  libraries.  Plin.  xxx7*  2;  Suet.  2V5.  70. 
An  interesting  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Martial  (iz.),  where, 
in  the  first  ejagram,  the  poet  sends  the  inscription  for  his  portrait 
to  Avitus,  who  was  desiious  of  placing  it  in  his  library.  ^Hifln,  in 
an  epistle  to  Turaaius,  we  read :  Epigrammot  yucd  erira  ordintm 
paginarum  erf,  ad  SUrHniumf  dturisiimum  virumt  teripiimus,  qui 
imaginem  meam  ponere  in  hihliotheca  sua  wduit.  So  also  in  the 
library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens.  Pans.  i.  18, 19.  (ofo^- 
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They  not  only  desired  to  cxMbit  tho  portmit*?  of  contemporaries, 
Imt,  as  PliTiy  savs,  ijiiin  imiiio  diam,  qua:  uon  su nt,  Ji/Kjuntur  jmri- 
luiffjic  </rs/(/f  ;-<"a  uo)i  trudito^  vultns,  si<  ii(  in  JIoiU'  ro  tvcnit.  StatllOS 
als^,  oi'  tho  Muaes,  for  iii.-t:inco,  -^  t- ic  idat'ttd  thero  Fam.  rii. 
23),  or  the  lofty  goddcj^s  of  wisJoui  aiid  creative  iiilcliect  i)resided  ; 
her  statue  or  bust,  media  Minerva  (Juvon.  iiL  219),  giving  to  the 
spot  a  higher  sanctity. 

Tor  the  purposes  of  the  library,  not  only  to  superintend  it,  but 
also  to  increase  its  stores,  and  attend  to  the  neatness  of  its  ext^ri.jr. 
special  slaves  were  kept,  who  belonged  to  tho  larger  cla^  of  the 
lihrarii.  The  name  denotes  generally  all  those  who  weru  u.^cd  tor 
writing  purposes ;  whence  they  are  called  also  8imj)ly  »crihct.  As 
such,  however,  they  are  to  be  distinguished ;  Erst,  from  the  «cr»6cc 
jmUieif  who  were  liberty  and  fbnned  an  order  of  their  own;  and 
next,  from  the  liUiopoU^i  who  were  also  called  lihrarii,  Comp. 
Eschenbach,  dt  teribis  vett»  in  Folen,  ihea,  torn.  iii. ;  Emesti,  Clav. 
de,  8.  am'fca.  Among  the  teriha  kept  by  a  private  individual, 
a  distinction  ia  made  between  the  librarii  a  thuUi^t  ab  ^iMii,  and 
o  bibliciheea;  but  whether  the  connection  of  the  two  words,  librae 
rim  a  bibliotheca,  can  be  found,  appears  doubtful.  In  inscriptions 
it  generally  runs,  librariw  ti  a  bibUctheca;  and  the  latter  would 
then  have  been  the  one  who  held  the  superintendence  over  the 
whole,  for  which  purpose  a  librarius  would  naturally  be  used.  The 
libraiii,  who  transcribed  for  the  libraries,  were  at  a  later  period 
called  antiquarii  also.  Cod,  Theod,  iy.  8,  2.  Still  the  ezplanatioc 
given  by  Isid.  Orig,  vi.  14,  Librarii  udem  ei  Qntiquarii  vooantw  : 
sed  librarii  tuni,  qui  et  nava  tt  vekra  Hribmi,  aniiquarii,  qtU  fonfum- 
modo  Vetera,  unde  et  nomm  nmaerunt^  can  hardly  be  deemed  the 
true  one.  It  appears  more  correct  to  suppose,  that  when  tho  old 
Boman  text  began  to  pass  into  the  running  hand,  tho^o  who  adhered 
to  the  old,  respectable  uncial  character,  were  named  antiquarii, 
with  the  same  right  as  those  authors  who  purposely  used  antiqua 
et  recondita  verba  (Suet.  Aug.  86),  were  called  by  this  name.  And 
hence  the  glossaries  explain  the  word  by  ipxmoypifos  and  «aXXi- 

The  libmrii  were  not  more  transcribers,  but  at  the  same  time 
book-binders,  if  wo  may  '»pply  this  term  to  the  rolls. 

On  this  subject,  see  Lipsius,  de  hibliothecii  syntagma,  iii.  ;  Lo- 
meicr  dt  bihlwthfns  (in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  very  unim- 
portant).   [Geraud,  Sur  le$  livru  dam  I'anti^ii^,  j^riiculieremetd 
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SUMWABZ,  in  Ills  learned  dissertation,  De  cmamef^  Wmrrum 
apud  veteret  «$itaiii,  has  treated  in  detail  about  the  external 
form  of  the  books  of  the  andents ;  miztng  up,  it  is  true,  much  that 
could  be  diapensed  ^th.  Still  much  remains,  even  after  his  labo- 
rious inquiry,  to  be  oorrected  and  explained ;  and  the  rolls  that 
have  bemi  discovered  in  Heicalaneum  vnJl  afford  a  partial  enlight- 
enment. Some  points  have  been  touched  on  by  Becker,  ad  TthulL 
iii.  1,  and  Ekgeia  Bomana,  242*  [Boot,  KifHee  mtr  let  MaraucriU 
ir0uv£t  d  HercuL'] 

The  material  on  which  the  books  were  generally  written  was 
the  fine  bark  {libera  the  slnglo  layers,  philyra)  of  the  ^gyptiaji 
PapyruB,  which,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  Leon  brought  into 
such  a  state  of  perfection,  by  preparation  and  bleaching  {abltUio), 
that  the  quality  formerly  con-^Mc  rcd  the  best  {hieratica)  was  now 
only  ranked  as  third  rate,  while  that  named  after  Augustus  took 
the  first  place,  and  the  next  to  it  bore  the  name  o£  Xiiyia.  There 
were  various  manufactories  of  it  at  Rome  :  Plin.  xiii,  12,  23,  says, 
after  speaking  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  Proximum  (nomen) 
nmphithmtricce  datum  fuerat  a  conftrturif  loco.  Excrpit  hanc  JRo" 
mce  Fannii  eagax  oj^cina,  tenuatarnqtie  curiosa  inftrpolntione  prin- 
cipalem  fecit  e  plebeia  et  nomen  ci  dedit.  Quw  von  easet  ita  recurata^ 
in  8fw  rnansit  amphithfrffrim.  Ue  mentions  eiglit  ssorts  in  all,  the 
commonest  of  which,  the  einj'orftirn,  was  unfit  for  writing;  on,  and 
only  used  f«  'r  packing  with,  whence  iti>  name  (o  werrntirribus  cognO' 
ininata).  [<  >n  the  passage  in  Pliny  see  Salmas.  ad  VvpUc,  Firm, 
5,  and  Boot.  who  asserts  that  paper  was  made  in  Egypt,  and 
then  die.s>o»l,  only,  in  Home;  though  papyrus  was  certainly  ex- 
jported  raw  to  Italy.  TJlp.  Diy.  xxxii.  1 ,  o2 :  papyrum  ad  chartm 
paraium.  See  Cassiodor.  Var.  xi.  38;  Isidor.  vi.  10,  where  seven 
sorts  of  pnjier  are  enumerated.  The  chief  excellencies  of  paper 
were  considered  to  be  teni'itai,  (h  nsitas,  candor^  ktvor ;  ilio  chief 
f.i lilts,  which  were  removtHi  by  diestiing,  ecabritia^  humor ^  lentiyo^ 

iccnirt.'] 

The  naiTOw  strips  of  this  paper — ^in  the  Herculanean  rolls 
only  six  fingers  broad — gluod  together,  became  pagince^  acheda, 
^  hich,  in  IMart.  iv,  90,  does  not  signify  a  single  leaf,  as  in  C?ic. 
Attic,  i.  20,  but  the  last  strip  of  the  roll.  The  vidlb,  and  of  course 
the  length,  of  the  rolls  raried.  Those  found  at  Herculaneum  are 
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generally  a  Neapolitan  palm  wide,  but  some  are  narrciwcr.  [Pliny 
piYcs  tlio  breadth  at  Irom  six  to  tliirtoon  inolies.  The  best  ^■•rt- 
\VL'ro  thii-teon ;  the  Ineratin  eleven;  th»'  Fannian  pnpr-r  tr-i,  ;  tlie 
amphithoatric  nine  ;  tlio  emporetic  six  iacht\-;.  Thu  roll  of  Ejryp- 
tian  pap\Tiis,  containing  a  froginent  of  the  Iliad,  i^^  Herht  f<,»et 
lon;r,  and  ten  inches  broad,  liy  arrXd  is  meant  siu^'lt-  -i]i]>-  of 
pajnTus,  c»r  bo<»k.s  Consisting  of  one  leaf.  See  Ritschr>  -1 - 
uiidriii.  Uilliofhrk^  aa  excellent  work.  Guilandini,  Comm,  ia  I^lin, 
de  J'rrp.  p.  180.]  ^ 

Next  to  rapjTnis,  parchment,  membrana  (Pergamena),  the  inven- 
tion of  lOumenea  of  Pergamus,  Mas  the  most  practical  liiutcrial. 
Plin.  xiii.  11,  21.  [Thene  sheets  of  parclmient  were  foldeil  and 
sown  iii  LUiroreut  sizes,  like  modern  books;  hence  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii. 
52,  memhraiuB  nondum  ca/Miuf<e.]  The  use  of  it,  however,  was  much 
more  conhned,  as  it  was  probably  much  higher  in  price.  Although 
we  read  besides  of  writings  on  leather  (Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  52),  or 
on  Imen  (Salm.  ad  Vopiac,  Aurel,  Tiii.  439.  Comp.  Marc.  Capell. 
ii  35),  or  even  on  dlk  (Symmach.  iy.  £p.  34),  they  must  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  imperfectione  of  the  more  ancient,  or  to 
the  eooentiicitieB  of  later  times,  or  perhaps  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  books  is  alluded  to.  pUid.  vi.  12.] 

The  ink  "with  which  they  wrote,  atramenium  librariumt  was  a 
kind  of  pigment,  or  Chinese  ink,  prepared  ftom  lamp-black  [and 
gum].  Plin.  XXXV.  6,  25 :  Fit  mim  ei/uliginepluribu§  modU,  renna 
vd  piee  exuriU,  Propter  quod  offidtuu  etiam  €edifieaverf,/umum  eum 
fum  emitiente$;  laudati9$imwn  eodem  modo  fit  « tadia,  Adulteratur 
fomacuim  halinearwnqu$  /uligine,  quo  ad  volumina  tcribenda  u^ntur* 
Sutd  qui  €t  vini  faseem  iUatJtam  eaooogua/ntt  etc  Id.  xxvii.  7,  28 : 
Atrtmenium  librarium  ex  dUuio  ^u$  (absinthii)  iemperatum  literoi  a 
miMCifZw  iu^r.  [Yitr.  vii.  10.]  Winkehnann's  account  of  tiie 
Herculaaean  MSS.  agrees  very  weU  with  this.  "  The  Hercnlanean 
MSS.  are  written  with  a  kind  of  black  pigment  very  much  like 
the  Chinese  ink,  which  has  more  body  than  the  common  ink.  If 
the  writing  be  held  towards  the  light,  it  appears  to  })e  in  slight 
relief,  and  the  ink  which  was  found  still  remaining  in  an  inkstand, 
is  a  sure  proof  that  this  was  the  case.'*  Wo  must  conclude,  how- 
ever, ttom  Pers.  iii  12,  that  the  juice  of  the  sepia  was  used  for  this 
puxpose,  although  the  Scholiast  denies  it.    He  says, 

Tunc  querimur,  crns^tis  calamo  qtiod  pendcat  humor. 
Nigra  quod  inluria  vimescat  sepia  lympha  : 
Diliitfis  quprimur  ^ri  rainet  quod  fistula  guttas. 

Ausonius,  also  (iv.  70),  calls  the  letters  notm  fmtae  e'pia:^  so 
that  it  would  appear  that  Poraius  used  the  word  in  its  proper  signi- 
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fication.  [So  Auson.  Ep.  vii.  54.  C(iin]\  Davy,  PkHos.  TraDsaetionSj 

1821,  pp.  191,  205.]    The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ac- 

quainttnl  with  any  artificial  8ym]>atliotic  ink,  requiring  a  particular 

manipulation  to  become  visi})lo,  and  intended  only  for  tho.so 

initiat^jd  into  the  secret.    Bnt  on  tlie  other  hand,  tlio  use  of  some 

natural  substances,  such  as  milk,  or  the  jnico  of  a  flax-stalk,  f  >r 

such  a  purpose,  were  not  unknown  to  them.    lience  Ovid,  Art.  lu. 

627,  advises, 

Tata  qaoqoe  est,  Mitqae  ocnloa  e  laett  reeentL 

litwa  :  carbonis  pulvere  tange :  leges. 

Fallet  et  humiduU  qo»  fiet  acumine  lini, 

£t  feret  occultas  pma  tabella  notas. 

Fop  more  on  this  subject  see  Beckjnaiiii*8  JBeitr,  z.  Geach,  d,  Er^ 
find*  ii.  295.  [Avcllino  desciibea  two,  very  beautifiilly  wrought, 
antique  inkstands,  of  bronze,  with  rich  silTer  mounting.  They  are 
round,  and  attached  to  each  other,  one  being  for  black,  the  other 

for  rod  ink.] 

They  used,  instead  of  the  ]u'ns  now  employed,  a  reed  cut  hko 
ours  with  the  scalprnia  lil>r(irlnni  (Tac.  ^1/?;/.  r.  S;  Suet.  Vit. 
The  best  sort  came  from  ^-Ej^ypt,  t'nidus,  and  the  Anaitic  Lake. 
Plin,  xvi.  36,  64;  [Appul.  Md.  i.] ;  Mart.  xiv.  38,  Fascts  calainorum : 
Dat  chartis  hab{!f<?  calauu.s     mplutica  tcUus  : 
Texantur  ruliiiua  tccta  palude  tibi. 
[Auson.  Ep.  vii.  48 :  Orassetur  tnidicB  sulcm  arundinia,  Cic.  ad  Qu. 
Fr.  ii.  15.] 

In  a  fresco-painting  di-scovcred  at  Ilcrculancum,  there  is  such  a 
calamus  lying  across  an  inkstand.  See  Mus,  Borh.  i.  tab.  12 ;  Win- 
kelm.  W.  iL  tab.  iii. ;  Gell,  Pam;7e»ana,  ii.  187.  Smne  petrifactions  of 
them  hare  also  been  disoovered.  [Philo9,  TranMd^  ITdS,  p.  620.] 
See  Winkelm.  as  abore,  and  Martorelli,  de  regia  theea  ealamaria* 

The  "writing  was,  i&^ueutly,  divided  into  eolninns,  [four  to  aix 
inchoB  broad,]  and  linee*  probably  of  red  colour,  minium^  vrere 
ruled  between  them.  In  the  Hercolanean  rolls  these  lines  appear 
white,  which  is  easily  accounted  for.  See  Winkelm.  233,  The  title 
of  the  book  was  placed  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  general,  only  one  aide  of  the  eharta,  or  memhrana^  was 
written  on,  and  therefore  JuTen.  i.  5,  says  of  an  inordinately  long 
tragedy, 

.    .    ,    Rumnii  plena  jam  nnr:r5nc  Vihn 
Scriptus,  et  in  tergo,  necdum  tinitus  Orestes. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  was  caused  by  an  excess  of  economy,  of 
which  Mart.  viii.  62,  may  bo  taken  as  an  iustanco : 
Scribit  in  uvt-rsa  Piftns  cpii^rainnvita  charta, 
£t  dolct,  averiso  <^uud  lacit  iiU  deu. 
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For  trivial  'writing,  as  for  in«stance  tin3  exorci-^es  of  cliiidren, 
tliey  nsod  injitcrial  wkieh  bud  already  writing  oti  one  f»ide.  Tho 
pa.>>aj:t>  in  J I  or.  Epiat.  i.  20,  17,  referred  by  PorphjTio  to  this, 
i^ay  evi(l»'ntly  be  understood  in  another  sense,  though  the 
of  Martial,  iv.  80,  on  diluting  his  book  to  Apollinarib,  cannot  be 
ouBuudiTstood : 

8i  danmsTerit,  ad  Stkrionim 
Ctimi  serinia  protuuu  Uoebit» 
Invena  patnis  arande  charta. 

Such  Opi$th^grapha  (PHn.  Epist,  iii.  6)  generally  contained 
merely  notes,  memoranda,  compilations,  or  even  pieces  of  compo- 
eition,  of  whidi  a  fair  copy  irae  afterwards  to  be  written.  If  the 
contents  of  tho  book  were,  however,  of  no  value,  they  would  rub 
out  all  the  writing,  and  write  again  on  the  same  paper,  which  was 
then  called  palimpsestus.  Cic.  Fam»  tIL  18.  Gomp.  Catull.  xxii.  4. 
Hence  Mart.  iv.  10,  wished  to  append  a  sponge  to  his  book;  for 
Non  possunt  nostros  mtiltne,  Faustine,  UfconD 
Enirndarc  jocos  ;  una  litura  pott-st. 

The  back  of  the  book  was  generally  dyed,  with  cedrus  or  saffron. 
Luc.  Trpoc  &-Kaii.  iii.  113:  rai  (iXtl^ttQ  irpoc^  Ka\  ry  cl^p^/j.  This 
is,  in  Porsius,  iii.  10,  the  jwsitis  hicolor  viemhrami  cnpiUis,  and  in 
JuTcn.  23,  vrvrra  mnnhrawi  tnlrlhr.  "Wliatovor  is  to  be  under- 
stood under  the  toim  cedrus  (Plin.  xiii.  13,  8ti,  Uhn  rifntti.  Comi>. 
Billerb.  Flora  Class.  199),  it  is  at  least  certnin,  that  the  book  was 
protect ed  against  worms,  and  its  back  dyed  j  t  llow  by  this  means. 
[Vitruv.  ii.  9,  13,  explains  tho  use  of  tho  prosei-vative  rerr  clearly: 
ex  cedro  oleum  iiasritur,  (/uu  rtliquct'  rc»  uncUv,  iiti  ciid/n  liuriy  a 
tineis  ct  a  curie  non  la  Juntur,  Mart.  iii.  2,  adro  peru actus ;  x. 
6;  Uor.  Art.  Poet.  331,  carmina  lintuda  cedro,  Pers.  i,  42,  cedro 
digjia  locutus.']    Ovid.  Triat.  iii.  1,  16  : 

Uuod  nequc  sum  cedro  flavus  nec  pumice  levis ; 
Einbtti  domino  coldor  «8m  meo. 

'Wlion  tho  book  was  filled  with  writing  to  the  end,  a  stick  or 
reed  was  probably  fastened  to  its  last  leaf  or  strip,  and  around  this 
it  was  coiled.  [Porphyr.  ad  Hbr»  Epod.  18, 8,  in  fine  libriumhitici  ex 
Ugno  out  088e  fieri  tolehant.'}  These  reeds,  which  are  still  TisiUe  on 
the  Hercuhmean  rolls,  did  not  project  on  either  side  beyond  the 
roll,  but  had  their  extremities  in  the  same  plane  as  the  base  of  the 
cylhider.  They  are  supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  called  umhi^ 
hcu$.  See  Winkelm.  ii.  231;  Mitsch.  on  Hor,  Epod,  xir.  8;  and 
certainly  expressions  such  as  ad  umbUieum  adducert  (Horace),  and 
Jam  pervenitnut  atstte  ad  umhiUcoe,  support  this  supposition.  The 
expression  would  not  be  an  unfit  one  for  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of 
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each  diflc ;  but  if  we  consider  that  Martial,  in  recounting  the  variotis 
ornaments  "belonging  to  a  book,  always  mentions  umbilici,  and  never 
cornua — though  this  latter  word  is  alTrays  used  by  Tibullua  and 
Ovid,  for  whom  iiulood  the  word  umbilicus  was  not  adapted — (sec 
the  passages  quoted  below),  we  miLst  be  convinced  that  both  terms 
signify  the  same  thing.  Besides,  Mart.  iii.  2,  calls  tlie  umbilici  picU\ 
60  that  these  cannot  be  merely  the  hollows  of  the  tube.  So  Tibul- 
lus  also  says,  pingantur  cornua.  The  mof^t  any  one  c^m  ng^ume  is, 
that  the  former  expression  has  a  more  extended  signification,  and 
deuott's  the  apertures  with  the  knolis  belonging  to  them;  and  in 
corroboration  of  tliis  Martial,  r.  (>,  lo,  may  be  quoted : 

iluiv  ccdro  decorata  |inrj)araquQ 

Ki^'ris  pugina  crcvit  uiiibiHcis. 

Martial  mentions  the  cornua  only  once,  xi.  107,  wliere  txpliritus 
uoij^ue  ad  sua  cornua  liber ,  id  equivalent  to  iv.  90:  Jam  jpervenimtta 
usque  ad  umhilkos. 

A  small  stick  was  passed  tlirougli  the  tube,  serving  it  wore 
for  an  axis  to  the  cylinder,  and  on  both  of  its  ends,  which  projected 
beyond  the  disc,  ivory,  golden,  or  painted  knobs  were  fastesned. 
These  knobs  are  the  cornua,  or  umbilici.  The  stick  itself  was 
named  in  later  Greek,  Kwrixtw* 

Befora  this,  howeror,  llie  bases  of  the  zoU  vers  carefiilly  cut, 
smoothed  with  piiinioe-s(one»  aiid  dyed  blade.  [Isid.  tI.  12.]  These 
are  the  gemince  /r<mte$t  in  the  centre  of  which  were  ilie  umbilici 
or  corniui.  [Mart.  i.  67 , /run  8  pumieaia ;  118,  ramm  pumiee;  ym,  72; 
Catull.  XJoL  8.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  generally  in  the 
pain^gs  at  Hereulanenm  and  Pompeii,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  repre- 
senting such  knobs,  and  that  no  trace  of  them  has  been  discorered 
in  the  Hercolanean  mannscripts. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  rolls  more  effectnally  from  damage, 
they  were  wrapped  up  in  parchment,  which  was  dyed  on  Uie  out- 
side with  purple,  or  with  the  beautiful  yellow  of  the  luium^  lutea 
(Genista  tiiirtoria,  Linn.).  This  envelope  (not  a  tapta)  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  simply  ^i^pa,  and  by  the  Eomans  viembrana. 
Martial  uses  for  it,  z.  93,  purpurea  toga*  [iii,  2 ;  Tiii  72,  muriee 
eultu$;  i.  67  : 

Ncc  unibiHcis  culhis  atquc  niembrana.] 
The  Greek  aiTrvfSat  is  something  simihir.  Cic.  Atti<-.  iv.  .3.  Ile^jych. 
atrrvjSat,  ctpfjiaTtvat  cToXai.    Nothing  else  is  meant  by  Mart.  xi.  1, 
when  ho  says,  cultu8  sindone  non  quUidiana,         the  wood-cut  in 
p.  332. 

Finally  came  the  title,  tilulus,  indu-,  which  was  wiitten  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  papyrus,  or  parchment,  in  deep  red  colour,  coccum. 
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or  minium  [Mart.  xii.  3,  quid  iif^ilum  poscis.  Sen.  de  Tmnq.  A  n.  9, 
indices.  Cic.  ad  Aft.  iv.  4,  5,  aeXXu/Sovf,  soe  p.  331j;  but  it  not 
easy  to  pay  ^rhoro  tliis  ticket  was  plnr^'d. 

"Winkeluiaiiu,  242,  denies  thnt  tlu*  rolls  were  Ixnmd ;  nt  lea^t  no 
trace  of  it  was  to  l)o  lV)und  on  tlioscj  at  Herculaneum.  It  is  true 
that  Martial,  xiv.  30,  stiye,  Scrinium: 

Constrictos  nisi  dns  mi  hi  libellos, 

Admittom  tineas  truccsque  blattas; 

T)ut  not  to  mention  that  others  read  rnvf^frurfcK'^^  it  is  not  very  eiear 
how  the  cf>)i'<tri)i(j' re  cmih]  servo  as  a  jsrotection  apiinst  the  Untr^ 
and  }'l(iii(v.  So  that  tlii'^  one  pn««nirv?  f^'fTcrs  no  positive  pr*W. 
[Iler/.bf'r;j:  exjilains  nru.iif ricfos  I'V  ■-iinxithcd,  and  quott'^  (.'if.  'te  <*r. 
i.  42,  q>iiv  [(>rs\  rtm  dissohifam  cvinjhitinarct,  ft  cii'^frintjerf-t ;  but 
there,  condn'hyere  means  to  glue  to.crether,  not  t*>  jiinoothe.  In  Plin. 
xiii.  12,  26,  consiringere  means  n:<  rtdy  to  conipi-ess.  And  so  Ln 
Mart.  c(>rifttridos  is  not  a  tecliniral  expression;  but  most  likely 
mrans,  that  the  rolls  were  wound  round  so  tightly,  as  to  prevent 
vermin  from  trotting  in,  altogether,  or  nearly  so.]  The  cover  itself, 
or  the  single  book  complete,  was  called  by  the  Greek  name  iomus. 
Mart.  i.  67. 

The  passages  in  which  the  ancient  authors  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ornaments  of  the  books,  now  remain  to  be 
examined.  In  the  first  place,  let  ns  quote  the  well-knoiwn  passage 
ofTibuUus.  lii.  1,9: 

Lutea  sed  niveum  involvat  merabrana  libellum, 

Pumex  et  cbum  tondeat  ante  oomaa : 
BuninaqQe  pnetexit  terniis  fastigia  charts, 

Indicet  nt         litera  facta  menm : 
Atque  inter  ^'cmtnas  pingannr  comoa  froatct; 
Sic  eteaiin  comtum  mittera  oportet  opus. 

The  author  cannot  renounce  the  supposition  expressed  in  his 
Eleg.  Eom.y  that  it  should  be  read  tenuit  eharta :  fixr  sinoe  the  poet 

is  speaking  of  the  index^  and  the  book  was  xoUed  up  in  a  >,<lraim^ 
the  title  could  not  possibly  have  been  upon  the  charia  iUaM.  or  the 
memhrana  vould  have  concealed  it.    Tenuis  chaHa  would  be  the 
stri])  u]Mm  which  the  title  was  wnttoii  with  minium, 
Xhe  description  in  Ovid,  Trut.  i.  1,  6,  is  more  complete: 

Nec  te  parputeo  vdent  TRccinia  fuco : 

Non  f<f  conrrniens  lu'-tllius  ille  color. 
Noc  titulus  miiiio,  nw  ci dro  cliarta  nntciur, 

Candida  nec  nigra  (Niniuu  fronte  ffi  ras. 
Xec  frf<!*iH  gpminn,"  poliantur  pumice  frontes, 

Husutus  pai>i>is  ut  viileaiti  comLi. 
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and  that  of  Martial,  iii.  2,  8,  most  comprehensiTe  of  all : 

Cedro  nnnc  licet  nrn^'  i^'  s  pomnctui, 
Et  firontis  gemino  df  eens  honore 
Picti!'  Itixuricris  nmbilicis ; 
Kt  to  purpura  ticlicata  rdot, 
Et  cocco  rubtiit  .supcrbus  imlex. 

Compoie  i.  67,  viii.  72,  [v.  6.    CatuU.  xxii : 

.  .  .  chart;p  re|:riiPi  novi  lihri, 
Xovi  umbilici,  lora  rubra,  menibraua 
Dirt  cta  pi  umbo  et  pumice  omnia  apquata.] 

Lastly,  Lucinu  affonl.s  an  intorestinp:  coTitributiou,  flpof  n-ai'n'mv, 

iii.  p.  113,  Ttva  yup  IXfTit'd  Ktii  ffi'T^c  fX*"*'  *'C        /3(/3\ia  Kai  ai  tXirrn^ 

6tL  Kal    ^lflfroXX^?fl  »'""''    TttpiKOTTTHr    Kill    uXtK^tli    rifi    KpOKtft    Kui     ry  KUptjJ, 

Kui  Ci(p9ii)aQ  ?rip(|5a\Xlic,  cat  ofi<pa\aix  ivriOuc,  clif  itj  ri  aTToXavouv ; 
and  TTipi  Tiltv  Itti  fiiiOtfi  ffvpovnov^  8Ub  fin.,  Uiravrf^  yap  UKptftQc  ofiotoi 
tim  ruif  jcaXXiOTotf   rovroii  /3i,3Xio<g,  wv  ;i^v<roI  ftiv  o'l  6ft^a\olf  wo^ 

The  librarii  were  no  doubt  diaiged  vith  thus  equipping  the 
books.  Cic.  AtHc,  ir*  4.  [In  the  fiillowing  letter,  where  Cicero 
writes,  Bihiujiheeam  meam  fui  pinxermi  cotuirucHone  et 
Herzberg  coxgectoies  eonttridicne.  But  the  technical  meaning  of 
etmstringere  is  against  this  emendation.  Construetio  means  the 
arrangement,  and  glueing  together  of  both  the  newly- written  books, 
whidi  as  yet  oonosted  of  separate  strips  of  paper»  and  also  of  the 
old  Tolumes  that  were  injured  by  age  or  use.  This  was  done  by 
the  gluHtmU)r€»f  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter.  So  that  Cicero 
Bpea3u  of  two  things  in  both  lett<5rs;  the  construetio  (or  fastrninp: 
the  rolls  together),  and  the  attaching  the  indkea,  with  which  is 
connected  the  pingeref  ooiourinir  the  back,  the  cover,  etc.  They 
first  vi'oto  books  upon  separate  leaves,  and  aftens-anls  glued  all 
these  together.  TJlpian,  Dif/.  xxzii.  1,  52 :  Perdcnpti  Hbri  nondum 
maUeatiy  nondum  comjlutinati 

It  became  usual  to  have  the  portrait  of  the  autlior  painted  on 
the  first  page.    Senec.  de  Trunq.  An,  9;  Martial,  xiv.  186: 
Qnam  brevi^  immen^Tim  oppit  niembrana  Maroneml 
Ipsitts  vuUus  prima  tabclla  gerit. 

Wo  may  also  perhaps  asmime  that  the  paintings  in  the  Vatican, 
Virgil  and  Terence,  are  imitations  of  a  more  ancient,  or,  at  b  ist, 
ancient  custom  !    I'linj*  arbluces  Greek  botanical  works,  in  which 

the  pi  a  11 1-^  were  copie<l,  xxv.  2.  4. 

The  following  ensmvinyr,  tak'  ii  from  a  drawing  in  Ot  irs  Pmn- 
pfianf,  ii.  187,  thou;:h  not  oxi^tiii*;  in  any  one  jdace  as  a  painting 
at  Pompeii,  may  nevertheless  be  considered  antique,  as  it  consists 
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of  a  union  of  all  tho  usual  implements  of  writing,  collected  from  a 
great  number  of  ancient  paintings  in  the  two  ruined  cities. 


On  the  left  is  a  circular  wooden  or  metal  case,  with  a  lid,  con- 
taining six  books  or  volumes  rolled  up  and  labelled,  each  according 
to  its  contents,  so  as  to  bo  easily  distinguished.  Below  this  lies  a 
stylus  and  a  pentagonal  inkstand,  not  unlike  those  now  in  common 
use.  In  the  centre  lies  a  pen  made  of  reed,  and  thence  called 
calamus.  Next  to  the  case  of  books  is  the  iahdla  or  tabulce,  joine<l 
together  as  vdth.  hinges,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  always,  covered 
with  wax.  Another  sort  is  hung  up  above  this,  where  the  stylus 
seiTes  as  a  pin  to  suspend  it  against  the  wall.  A  sort  of  thick 
book  of  tablets,  open,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  last.  In  the  centre 
are  seen  single  volumes  in  cases,  one  of  which  is  open  on  the  left, 
and  the  other  shut.  On  the  right  are  four  volumes,  lying  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  want  no  exjjlanation,  two  of  which  have  their  titles, 
one  attached  to  the  papyrus  itself,  and  the  other  from  the  umbilicus 
or  cyhnder  of  wood  in  its  centre.  The  form  of  the  books  naturally 
dictated  the  shape  of  the  crises  containing  them  :  they  were  cylin- 
drical or  round,  greater  or  smaller,  according  as  they  wore  designed 
to  hold  one  or  many  rolls ;  generally  perhaps  of  wood,  on  account 
of  its  lightness.  Plin.  xvi.  43,  84.  Capsce  or  scrinia,  is  the  name 
of  the  cases;  and  when  Pliny  distinguishes  them,  ho  perhaps,  imder 
the  latter  term,  understands  the  larger  ones.  See  Bottig.  Snh.  i. 
p.  102.  Mart.  i.  3,  Scrinia  da  inoynis ;  mc  vmnu^  una  capit ;  or 
because  in  the  scrinia,  only  books,  letters,  and  \\TitLngs  were  pre- 
served, but  in  the  capsules,  other  things  also.  Plin.  xv.  17,  18; 
Mart.  xi.  8 ;  [iv.  33 :  Plena  luborntis  habtas  cu7n  scrinia  libris. 
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Plin}%  Tii.  30,  mentions  Alexander's  costly  scriniiiTn.]  They  are 
not  unfrequeutly  to  be  foimd  along  witli  Boman  istatues  clad  in 
the  toga.  [Suet.  Oramm.  9:  $tatuatjus  osttudUur,  habitu  $edenii^  ac 
paUiata^  appf^»rfi^  duobun  icriniu.']  '\Mion  a  Roman  had  need  of 
documents  in  pul)lic  business,  his  bcriniuin  was  carried  after  him 
by  a  slave,  and  children  of  quality  w »  re  accompanied  to  school  by 
a  crfpmrim.  [On  a  joiuncy,  books  were  ttms  caiiied.  CatulL 
Ixviu.       30 : 

2Cara,  quod  scriptorum  non  magna  est  copia  apud  mo— 
Hue  una  ex  mollis  capsula  me  tequitur.] 

At  other  times  its  most  natural  position  was  beside  the  Uctit» 
in  the  cuhicuLum*  Plin.  Ep.  v.  5.  Although  custodes  $erinianim 
were  kept  on  purpose,  still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thoy  (scrinia)  were 
sealed,  especially  when  important  documents  wexe  depoaited  in 
them.   Martial,  i.  67,  6 : 

SMret«  qwrnre  cannina  et  rudes  caraa^ 
Quas  novit  unus,  scrinioque  signataa 
Custodit  ipse  Tiiginia  pater  cbarkie. 
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S  soon  as  the  desire  for  foreign  and  domestio  literature  became 


general,  and  men  of  letters,  or  thoee  who  affected  to  be  so, 
began  to  consider  a  library  in  their  house  indispensable,  persons 
were  to  be  found  who  gained  their  liTelihood  by  supplying  this 
want.  When  Cioero,  ad  QuiiU,  Fr,  iii,  4,  writes,  De  Uhliotheca  tuf* 
Onxca  BuppUnda,  libris  eommutandU^  LaHni$  oomparandia  mtd^ 
vdim  tMta  eon/Sa. — Sed  ago  mihi  ipH  itkt  per  quern  agam  wm  habebo, 
neque  enim  venaUa  euiUt  qwB  guidem  ptaoeoMtt  etc,  we  cannot  sup- 
posse  that  anything  else  is  alluded  to  than  a  regular  trade  in  books. 
Ho  speaks  also  in  like  manner  of  the  copies  of  the  laws  sold  by  tho 
Ubrarii,  Leg,  iii.  20,  a  lihrariia  petimm;  puhUeia  Uteris  consignatam 
inciTwrwm  jmUicam  nullum  habonns,  and  mentions,  Philipp.  ii.  9,  a 
tabernn  lil>raria,  in  which  Olodius  took  refuge.  Under  Augustus* 
we  find  it  already  becoming  a  distinct  trade,  and  Horace  him.self 
mentions  the  brothers,  Sosii,  by  whom  his  poems  were  sold.  Epi^* 
i.  20,  2,  ut  prostes  Sosiorum  pumice  letne.  Art.  Pttet.  IHo:  Hie 
meret  wra  liber  Sosiis  (viz.  the  book,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci).  [Under 
the  first  Emperors,  the  trade  reached  its  liighost  prosperity,  and 
several  librnrii  aro  mentinnorl  in  old  author.^  or  inscriptions,  as 
Tr^'jilioii,  tho  publisher  of  Uuinctiliau  and  Martial.  Mart.  iv.  72; 
xiii.  ;  (iuinct.  Tusf.  Prcvf. ;  and  Dorus  in  Sfoec.  /M  7?^?f^/'  O.] 
The- ■  lilirarii  ut  tiist  transcribed  the  hooks  theuiioelvea  [wheuco 
tlioii  name],  and  no  doubt  kept  assistants  for  the  greater  and  more 
rapid  niultinli(  ation  of  copi«'H  of  them.  [These  scribes  were  sonio 
of  them  the  booksellers'  isluves,  some  freedmen,  who  worked  fur 
liii f.  Probfihly  one  ])i'i-soa  dictated  to  several  at  onco.  The  Ro- 
mans of  tj[uality  had  al>o  their  slaves,  librarii  (see  abovu/,  ^vho 
copied  the  works  of  tlu  ir  nmsters  or  others;  so  Pomponius  Atticus. 
Xep.  Att.  13;  Cic.  ad  Alt,  iv.  i,  o ;  xii.  G;  xvi.  6.  He  even  made 
a  trade  of  it,  and  kept  copies  of  several  of  Cicero's  works  on  sale. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  12,  and  44 ;  ii.  2.  The  labours  of  the  scribe  were 
no  doubt  often  lessened  by  dictation.  Fliny  It.  7)  says  that 
Begulus  had  his  son's  life  in  exemphtia  franeenptum  mUk.']  They 
also  went  by  the  name  of  hihliopoloe.  Mart.  iy.  71,  xiii.  3;  Poll, 
▼ii*  33,  ^i3kivu  KdTTijXoi,  j3i/3X(oicairi}\oi;  LuC  rrp^c  hiraii,  L  4|  24. 

Xbeir  business  seems  mostly  to  haye  besa  considered  merely  in  a 
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mercaiitilo  point  of  view,  wlienco  celerity  "was  desired  rather  than 
correctuosa.    Qu  this*  ac  count  Martial  vindicates  himself",  ii.  8 : 

Si  qua  viikbuntur  rluirtis  tilii.  lectnr,  in  istis 
bivu  obbcura  iiinu:^  t>ivc  Luliuu  parum : 

Non  mnu  Mt  error;  noeoit libnriiM  illis, 
Dam  propmt  ▼emtt  aanumenure  tibi 

And  for  this  reason  autibora  obliged  their  Mends  by  looking  over 
tbeir  co^nes,  and  oorreoting  the  etrrors.  Mart,  tu*  11 :  Cogia  me 

meoa  UMIob;  and  Epi^.  16 : 

Has  nido  licet  iusenis  vcl  imo, 
Seplem  qiiot  tibi  mittiiiius  libdlos, 
Attctorit  calamo  sol  notatos. 
Bm  iliis  pretium  fiunt  litun. 

[Cic.  ad  AH,  xyi.  6,  eas  eyo  lyerspiciam^  corHgam,  turn  denique 

In  Kartiars  time  these  librarii,  or  bibliopolAO,  had  their  shops^ 
iahemte,  chiefly  about  the  ArgUetitm,  i.  4,  118 ;  but  elsewhere  also, 
i.  2,  as  in  the  Viau  SandaJariui,  Oell.  zriii.  i  :  In  SandaUmo/orU 
apud  lihrario$  fuimus,  Galen,  de  lihr,  Mia,  iv.  361 :  iv  yip  rif  2av 
iaXuspii^  KoSt  B  wktttrra  nuv  iv  *Pwft|r  ptfiXmwuXttw  Idrtv,  v.  r*  X* 
[In  the  SigiUariis,  Gell.  v.  4,  ii.  3.]  The  titles  of  the  books  on  sale 
were  suspended  on  the  doors  of  the  shops,  or  if  the  tabema  wore 
under  a  portico,  on  the  pillurs  in  firant  of  it.  Thus  Mart.  i.  118, 
deecribes  the  place  where  his  Epigrams  were  to  be  sold : 

Argi  nempo  boles  subire  letum : 

Contra  Cte>aris  est  forum  tabema, 
Scriptis  postibus  liiiic  ct  iuile  totis, 
Omnes  wt  cito  porlegas  poetas. 

And  this  is  what  Horace,  Art.  Poet.  372,  refers  to;  mtdiocribn^ 
e.^.if  i><Mis  ri<^n  hnminea,  non  diif  non  eonecssere  columnee;  and  more 
plainly,  Sat.  i.  4,  71, 

>>'ulla  taberna  nicos  babeat,  neque  pila  libellos; 
ou  wliich  sof?  Ileindorf  s  remarks.    Comp.  Seneca,  £p.  33.  [The 
shelves  of  the  tabemce  "were  called  nidi;  in  these  the  works  lay 
bound.    Mart.  i.  118,  rasum  pumice  purpuraqtu  cuitum;  TiiL  61 : 
Xoe  umbiliris  qund  drcurus  ct  codro 
Spariror  per  oniues  Uoma  quas  tenet  gentes.j 

The  price  at  which  the  books  were  sold,  after  all,  appears  but 
moderate,  especially  when  vre  remember  that  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
ternal omaTnent<?  is  to  be  taken  into  aooount.  Martial,  i,  118,  says, 
the  bookseller  (dabit) 

Rn«!um  pumiro  purpnrnqnc  cuitum 
Benariia  tibi  quinque  Martialem ; 
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and  yet  tliis  first  hrtfik  contaiiirMl  UO  Epiprnm?,  some  of  them  tnlo- 
rably  long.  He  ]'l;u  .  <  the  price  atill  lower  iu  £p*  67,  where  ho 
exclaima  to  a  playiur.'i'^, 

Erras,  meorum  fur  avnre  lihr<irum, 

Fieri  poetam  posse  qui  puu^  Uiiti. 

Scriptara  qiunti  conrtet  «t  tomiu  vilis 

Nob  tei  paraturt  ant  daMm  aoplios  nttmmu. 

And  Trypluaiy  lie  6ays«  oonld  actimUy  eeU  the  Xenia  for  two 
Bestercee.  See  ziii*  3.  It  is  tnie  he  ^ay^  of  his  poems  (ii.  1),  hoc 
unapmgU  libraritu  horxi,  bo  that  perhaps  the  binding  often  oo^ 
more  than  the  hook.  [Sidon.  ApolL  y.  Id.] 

In  what  relation  the  bookseller  and  author  stood  to  each  other, 
is  not  an  uninteresting  subject  for  inquiry.  People  are  usually  in* 
dined  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  authors  wroto  only  for  the  sake 
of  reputation,  and  did  not  expect  any  pecuniary  remuneration. 
however,  this  may  be  considered  as  in  general  true,  and  especially 
in  the  earlier  times,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  other  cases, 
writers  obtained  a  substantial  g^n  from  their  works.  Ihis  is  not 
concluded  from  the  pavprrtn.^  impuUt  audaXf  ui  versus  facerem;  for 
at  that  period  Horace  had  only  published  poems  intended  for  circu- 
lation among  friends,  but  by  which  he  hoped  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  great.  See  Sat.  i.  4,  71.  Still  if  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
others,  sold  their  comedies  to  the  ylMiles  [G«  11.  iii.  3  ;  Juv.  vii.  87], 
it  ^*iU  surely  not  appear  strange  that  other  au^^horH  should  receive 
remuneration  for  their  labour.  Thus  the  eider  Pliny  was  olfercd 
by  a  private  individual  the  sum  of  41)0,000  sest.  fur  his  Cruin/itw 
t<irii  r!,rfonim,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  o.  This  was,  it  is  true,  not  th»'  utier  of 
a  inxjkst  ller,  but  Martial  frequently  states,  that  trans^ai  tioiis  of  this 
natm'O  did  take  place  between  them,  as  lor  instance,  wiieu  ho  re- 
commends those  who  wished  to  have  his  poems  i)roi>euted  or  lent 
to  them,  to  purchase  them  of  his  bookseller,  iv.  71 : 
Exigis  nt  donem  iioitros  tibi,  Quincte,  li  belles : 

Nan  habeo,  led  bahet  bibliopola  TcTpbon. 
"  jfii  dabo  pro  ttogia^  at  emam  toa  carmiQasanut  i 
Non,  inqvis,  laeiam  tarn  £ita«.'*  Neo  ego. 

Comp.  i.  118,  where  the  poet  yery  humorously  declines  lendmg 
them;  but  the  matter  is  quito  dear  from  xL  106,  when  he  dedares 
he  will  condude  the  book,  because  he  wants  money : 

Quamvis  tarn  longo  poteras  safcnr  sne  libello, 
Lector,  adhuc  a  me  disticha  pauca  petit. 

Sed  Lupus  nsnram,  puoriqiic  diaria  po?cunt. 
Lector,  solve,  taces,  dissiraulasque  ?  Vide. 

When,  therefore,  ho  elsewhere  designates  the  business  of  the 

poet  as  a  poor  one,  jut.  219,  nuUoa  rtfermtia  muimoB  earmuta^ 
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(comp*  i.  77),  this  must  be  understood  of  the  smallness  of  the  pay 
in  coiiipari:^on  with  that  of  other  productive  occupations,  [for,  the 
remTincmtion  he  got  for  his  fourteen  books  of  Epija^ams,  iras  much 
too  little  to  support  him  dunii^  the  number  of  years  he  waa 
writing,]  and  v.  16,  where  he  certainly  says, 

At  nunc  oonviva  Mt  conisiatorquc  libclloi, 
£t  tantom  gntu  pagina  nostra  placet 

he  only  means,  that  those  who  took  pleasure  in  his  po^ois,  did  not 
reward  the  anthor,  as  had  heen  the  case  in  Yirgil's  time ;  in  the 
same  way  he  complains,  xi.  3,  that  he  was  no  richer  for  his  epigrams 
being  read  in  Britain,  Spain,  and  Graul;  for  nescit  saccuhra  uta  metis. 
This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  having,  by 
some  stipulation  vdth  the  bookseller,  derived  a  pxofit ;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  Martial,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  was 
always  in  want  of  mon^,  should  have  endured  quietly  to  look  on, 
while  Tryphon,  or  Pollius,  or  Socundus,  made  a  considerable  profit 
of  his  poems;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  liis  ]>ook8  woreyery 
successful*  See  Hor.  AH.  Foet.  345;  Mart.  xiv.  194;  [xiii.  3,  vi.  61, 
Meqae  riam  omnb,  tne  man  as  omnia  habet] 

and  as  regards  a  later  period,  Sulpic  Sever.  D»al.  i.  28,  who  is 
quoted  by  Sdidttgen,  in  his  rather  superficial  treatise  Ih  UbroriU  d 
libli<fpolU  antiqwnrum,  and  in  Poleni,  Su^L  thes*  Gr,  torn.  iii.  [Sen. 
de  Ben,  yiL  6,  calls  the  pdblisher  empfor,  which  shows  that  he  ac- 
quired the  copyright  by  purchase.] 

Some  of  the  copies,  howerer,  fbund  their  way,  in  the  shape  of 
waste  paper,  into  the  tayems,  and  to  the  vendors  of  salt-fish,  from 
whom  the  school-children  obtained  what  they  needed.  See  Mart. 
It.  86,  iii.  2,  ziii.  1,  and  particularly  Ti.  60,  7 : 

Qoam  malti  tineas  pascnnt  blattaaqos  diserti, 
Et  radimimt  aoli  cannioa  docta  coqai. 

It  was  not  in  Borne  and  Greece  only,  or  in  the  countries  intt 
which  Greek  refinement  was  introduced,  that  the  literature  or 
Bome  was  disseminated;  but  also  among  the  less  ciTOized  pro- 
-rinces.  Hence  Horace  says  of  a  good  book,  tram  more  currd,  and 
S^fortial  is  read  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  [vii.  89.  ym,  61,  z.  104, 
is.  100,  zi.  3,  xii.  3.]  So  also  BUn.  EpUt,  ix.  11  r  Bihlioptia»  Lug* 
duni  em  non  jptitotem,  ac  tanto  lubmiiua  ex  Uterii  tuie  eognovi  vendi' 
iari  ItbeUoa  meos,  [Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ix  T ,  Hor.  Ep,  L  20,  13. 
The  booksellers'  shops  were  fashionable  lounges.  Goll.  XTiii.  4,  in 
fntdtorum  hominum  coBtu,  xiii.  30,  y.  4.  See  Schmidt,  OeschiekU 
der  Denk^und  GlauheMflreiheU  im  eretm  Jahrhundert  der  Koim$  an 
important  work.] 

s 


EXCUESUS  IV.  SCENE  III. 


THi:  LKTTEH. 


'HE  Boman  of  quality,  who  eyen  at  liis  studies  used  to  aTsil 


^  lumself  of  the  hands  of  another  to  write  extracts  for  him,  still 
more  gemendly  employed  a  slaye  in  his  oonespondence,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  impediments  tiirown  in  its  way,  by  the 
^nt  of  public  conyeyances,  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  rapid. 
They  had  slaTes  or  freedmen  for  the  purpose,  ah  epiMh^  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  Jihrarii^  and  were  also  called  nd  manmn, 
a  mnnuy  amanuenae»*  Oroll.  Imcr,  1641,  2874.  Jnamdus  Domitiiz 
Jitbuli  Uhrarius  ad  manum*  Orelli,  it  is  true,  make^  the  di^tiru  ti'  )ri : 
lllrnriu-By  idemque  ad  jnaunm  :  but  the  amanuensis  i>  <  :ille<l  al^» 
libraiius.  Cic.  Aftii-.  iv.  16:  Epistcim  noetrce  tardnm  hdtf  id  mytterio^ 
rum,  ut  ens  ne  librariU/ere  commiUamvs.  Plin.  vii.  2o  :  (Caesarem) 
epififolas  taniarum  rernm  qnafemas  pon'ter  librariU  didart  airf,  ti 
nihil  aliud  Uf/rrrf,  septt-nas  (accopimus).  As  corros]^onclonco  was  fre- 
quently carried  on  in  Greek,  they  had  also  libr.  ah  tpidtoliB  Grweis 
(OreU.  2437),  as  well  as  (d>  epi^ffJf^  Luiinis.    Id.  2097. 

Before  a  letter  was  ready  to  bo  d»!spatched,  livf?  thing-s  were 
rcrpiin  rl.  which  WO  mentioned  all  together  in  Piaut.  Bacch, 
iv.  4,  64  : 

Cur.  Nunc  t\i       iiitro,  I'i-t'n  lero,  ad  R.'irchid<>m,  ntcjite  eti'cr  cito — 

I'l.    Quid?    CiiK.  Sfilnui,  tnam.  ct  tahelhw  et  liiiiim. 
The  ring  comus  at'tfrwaids.    Of  those,  the  tahel/w  wero.  like  the 
//«7/f/;<v»,  or  ''rtfli'  iHi  [^codiciilus  and  cvAr  i><  properlv  ^'/'tm???^?  fithnht- 
mill  rrmf'.rdis.    Sou.  dt'  Bvev.  Vit,  l.i:  vi.  13],  thin  tabk  ts  of 

wood  (the  pugillares  also  of  ivory  or  citrus,  Mnrt.  xiv.  3,  5,  and  of 
parchment,  ib.  7),  and  were  covered  over  with  wax  ^Ovid.  Art.  Jrn.  \. 
437,  crra  ra'^i-i  iitj'usa  f<'J>^ His),  in  wliich  the  ^rttci.s  were  formed  \\  ith 
a  stilua.  [I.sid.  vi.  8,  Ante  charia  tt  lueiidirdtmntm  usnnt,  in  doittis 
ex  liffno  codicellis  epistolarum  colloquia  scrilthiuiur.  0\*id.  Am.  i.  12; 
Febtus  s.  r.]  They  naturally  varied  in  Bize.  For  elegant  love- 
letters,  very  small  tablets  were  used,  which  bore  u  luiiae  of  doubt- 
ful signification, — ViteUiani.    Mart,  xiv.  8  and  9,  Vitdliani, 


[Schol.  ad  Juv.  ix.  30.]  Of  this  descri]>tion  arc  the  fciMfp  which 
Amor  l)rin«2rs  P(>lyi>henius  iu  an  antique  painting.  StiU,  letters 
were  alao  written  on  jjajjyrus.    Cic.  Fam,  vii.  18  [ad  Qu,  /r.  ii.  la , 


Quod  iiiinimos  cernis,  milti  nos  credis  ami. a;. 
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Ulp.  Dii).  xxxiii.  9,  o],  uuil  Mait.  xiv.  11,  with  thoLciimia,  Charkt 

Seu  kviter  noto,  scu  euro  mU&a  sudali, 
Omnes  ista  solet  charta  Toeare  suos. 

As  the  smooth,  surfaces  thus  covered  with  'w^ax  could  not  bo  allowed 
to  rest  upon  one  another,  and  by  inserting  a  board  between  them, 
the  writing  would  have  been  oblitenited  by  tho  pressure,  wo  niu&t 
suppose  that  the  tablets  had  a  .somewhnt  elevat<Ml  border.  This 
supiKKsition  gains  probability  iroui  a u  aiitiiiuepaintiiisj^  in  Mus.  Jiorh. 
\\.  t.  UO,  in  which  a  girl  is  holding  the  .stihis  and  the  ]«uy:illares,  tlio 
t\\  u  tablets  ot  NvLieh  clearly  exhibit  such  au  elevated  border,  SSo 
also  in  iiell's  Ponq>.  ii.  IS". 

The  letter  being  ended,  the  tiibellio  were  bound  together  by  a 
liucu  thread,  or  more  correetly,  a  fine  pack-thiead,  i)robably  ciusa- 
ways,  and  where  the  string  was  fastened,  were  sealed  with  wax  (seo 
coueeriiing  this  and  the  sealing  eaith,  crdiihi,  Oic.  Verr,  iv.  U  ;  lict  k- 
luann,  Btitj-.  z.  Gi-sch,  d.  £rjiud,  i.  -171),  and  stamped  with  the  ring. 
l^Ltut.  Bacdi.  4,  yci : 

Cedo  tu  Qieram  ac  huum  actutum,  ago  obliga,  obsigna  cito. 

Cic  OatU,  iii.  5 :  Acne  hngum  sit^  QuiriUt,  tabdlaa  j>rQ/erri  jum" 
mus,  qwB  a  ^Mt^dicehantur  datce,  J^mumosUndimu$  Cetkeyo  lig- 
num: cognovit,  Noa  linum  inciditnua:  kgimuc,  £rai  icrijftumipsius 
Tnanu,  If  the  letter  irera  tnitten  by  the  librartus,  this  seal  affonlod 
the  only  guarantee  of  its  genuineness,  for  'n'hieh  reojBon  the  seal  was 
generally  examined,  previous  to  opening  the  letter,  and  before  it 
was  iigured  by  cutting  the  string  asunder.  Wo  should  almost  sup- 
pose that  the  handwiitl ug,  being  on  wax,  and  in  uncial  character, 
must  have  been  difficidt  to  recognize,  and  yet  the  proof  of  the 
letter's  authenticity  is  often  taken  from  this.  Plant  s  liiiuself  says 
{Bacch,  78} :  nam  7)r<y>ferca  tc  vdo  acribere,  id  pdti'r  cognotcai 
Uterus  quando  legat.  So  Cicero  in  the  passage  qu()ted  above,  and 
frequently.  Comp.  Ond.  Iltroid.  xv.  1 ;  Sabin.  Eji*  i.  3.  [The 
address  was,  of  course,  written  on  the  outside.  In  a  &*esoo  at 
Pompeii  there  is  a  letter  addressed  M.  Litrrrtio.'] 

As  the  advaiit;i<*o  of  public  posts  was  not  known  tbey  wrro 
obliged  to  dis]»atcli  ppecial  me-s^eii^'ers,  unless  nn  opportnuity  by 
chaiiee  occurred,  and  fiequentiy  to  very  remute  j>luces :  tabellaiii 
k']-t  for  this  purpose,  tliprefore,  were  the  regular  letter-carriers  of 
private  persons  and  are  often  mentioned.  See  Cic.  Pldl,  ii.  iil  : 
Fam.  xii.  12,  xiv.  22;  Verr.  iii.  79;  Amt.  ML  Ilhp.  12,  10,  18.  [It 
remains  to  beoh-?erved  that  the  above  tabelliewere  used  as  writing- 
materials  generally;  and  not  m(  rely  for  correspondence.    So  the 
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Bcliool  tablets,  and  the  tahuin  ie9iametiii  (aLso  called  eene).  Hein- 
doif  and  Wiistemaim  ad  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  6,  64.  Sxoall  tablets  (pu^fil' 
laretf  eadiciUtj  were  lued  as  pocket  books  to  note  down  anything  at 
will.  Anson,  Epigr.  146,  bipaUtis  pugillar.  Sen.  Ep,  108.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  nnmber  of  leaves,  they  were  called  dipUfchij  triptt/cht»  or 
tripliees,  Martial  xix.  6.  The  outer  side  was  often  ornamented  with 
ivory,  gold,  or  silver.  Orell,  InKr,  3838,  pugillaru  memhranaeeot 
cum  optrculis  eboreia,  Yop.  Tac,  8.  A  stile  {Mua  graphium)  was 
attached  (Isid.  vL  9 ;  lif  artial  xiv.  21],  the  one  end  of  which  was 
pointed  for  writing,  the  other  blunt  for  erasure.  Hence  ttUumver' 
Un*  Hor.  8aJt.  i  10,  72 ;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  41.  In  the  days  of  the 
cmiKiroi's,  tlie  oonsnUi,  prsetors,  and  other  magistrates,  used,  upon 
taking  office,  to  present  their  friends  with  very  costly  tablets, 
adorned  vnih.  tho  portrait  of  the  donor,  and  all  sorts  of  symbol- 
ical (L'vi(  •  Symmach.  Ep.  ii.  81,  v.  56,  vii.  76,  ix.  119;  Claud. 
in  Stiiich,  iiL  346. 

Qui  (so.  deates)  secti  ferro  iatabnlas  autoque  micantei^ 
Inscripti  rntUuin  cslato  Coaaule  nomen 
Per  procerei  et  Tulgos  esat. 

Siimond.  ad  Sidon,  Ap.  Ep.  viii.  6.  Several  of  these  ivory  diptydd 
are  preserved ;  only  one  of  the  commoner  wax-tablets,  dating  fecm 
167  B.,  which  was  Ibund  in  1790,  in  Imnsyhrania.  It  is  made  of 
fir-wood  with  writing  on  four  sides.] 
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THE  LECTICA  AND  THE  CARRIAGES. 

Viy'lTH  the  great  love  of  comfort  that  distinguished  the  upper 
raiiks  of  tho  lU)man  world  in  later  times,  wo  may  easily 
iniaj>ine  that  suflBcient  provi.si<iu  was  made  for  the  means  of  loco- 
motiou  miaccompaniod  by  any  exertion  on  their  own  part.  Wo 
should  form  a  very  erroneous  cunct  ption  if  we  fancied  that  tho 
liouiuns  did  not  possess,  well  as  tho  niodrins,  their  travelling, 
state,  and  hackney  equijiatres :  on  the  contrary,  tho  means  of  con- 
veyance in  their  times,  though  not  m  re'^'iilarly  organized  as  our 
stage-coaches  and  omnibuses,  nor  so  generally  used  by  all  classes, 
wore  even  mure  numerous,  and,  to  a  certain  ext^-nt,  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  answer,  although  this 
was  intimat<dy  coimected  with  the  (to  us  uuknowu)  system  of  slaves, 
and  also  depended  on  con(lition9  of  climate. 

These  subjects  have  been  often  and  circumstantially  treated  of, 
and  but  little  of  impoiUmce  remains  to  b*)  added,  so  that  we  shall 
lather  seek  to  select  and  properly  apply  the  luoro  essential  points 
of  what  has  already  been  made  known.  The  niobt  important 
WTi  tings  are :  Schefieri,  De  re  vthiculari  vetirnm,  lib.  ii.  in  Pole  it  i 
thes.  t.  v.,  to  which  i3ai}i)cndi^,  Ik  whiculU  antiquis  duifrihe ;  Beck- 
manu,  Beiir»  Oeteh,  d.  Erfind.  i.  390 ;  and  Ginzrot,  Die  Wdgen  und 
Fahrwerke  der  Griwhen  und  Jtihntr  ttnd  and,  alt,  VoGc.  2  Tolfi.  4 ; 
a  work  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  connoisseur 
in  these  matters,  though  as  a  philcdogist  he  is  by  no  means  all  we 
could  wish.  Concerning  the  ledica  in  ])articular,  see  Lipsius,  Elect. 
i,  19 ;  Ahstorph.  De  leeticie  vetermn,  diatribe,  with  tho  Diascrt.  d« 
leetis. 

The  Lectka, — We  have  here  to  diseius  only  that  description 
which  was  used  for  journeys,  or  for  being  carried  about  in,  within 
the  city :  concerning  ledka  funehrU,  see  tho  Excursus  on  The 
Burial  of  the  Bead,  This  loctica  was  probably  like  the  common 
lectue  in  its  chief  poiats*-at  all  eTcnts  in  its  earlier  form— except 
that  it  Lad  no  i^lateus.  It  was  a  frame  made,  for  the  sake  of  light- 
ness, of  wood,  and  with  girUis  across  it,  upon  which  the  mattress, 
toroB,  and  probably  at  the  head  a  cushion,  pulvinar^  were  placed. 
The  use  of  girths  is  Tery  intelligible,  althoogh  tho  passages  iu 
Martial  (ii.  57)  and  GoUius  (x.  3},  which  haye  been  adduced  as 
proving  their  use,  may  be  considered  to  allude  to  something  c^uite 
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ditfereiit.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  lecticce  were,  in  more 
nncieut  times,  uncoTerod  (see  Boettig.  Sak  ii.  179,  200),  although 
there  appears  not  uny  frrouiid  for  this  opinion,  as  the  copy  of  a 
loctica,  which  Schett'er  atter  Pighius  gives  from  a  tomb,  must  rather 
pass  for  a  lectus  fuiiebris,  such  as  have  been  discovered  on  other 
monuments,  worked  in  relief.  See  Goro,  v.  Agj'agf.  Wand.  tJ. 
Pomp.  tab.  vi.  ;  Ginzrot,  tab.  lx\'ii.  AVTiat  Boettiger  after  Gruter 
has  given  as  a  loctica,  with  a  figure  reposing  on  it  (ibid.  Fig.  3}.  is 
as  unlike  as  jwssible.  "WTien  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  iectica 
apfrtte,  this  may  be  understood  in  a  different  sense. 

If,  as  is  most  probable,  such  palanquins  were  introdurr»d  from 
the  East,  it  is  a]«>  to  bo  supposed  that  they  were  adopted  in  Rome 
in  the  fonri  usual  there,  and  were  therefore  covered.  Such  Iectica? 
operta?  are  mentioned  in  Cicero*s  time,  ami  oven  oarli^  i-.  Cic. 
/*////.  ii.  4o :  Citm  inrlr  Bomam  profn^rfm  nd  Acquinum  acccdfret, 
ohviam  ti  proctssit  miKjnn  sane  rnuitUwiv  ;  nt  i.^fr  nprrfd  Ifrficn  bxtn* 
eni  per  vppidum  ut  mortidi?.  We  must  lako  care  not  to  infer  from 
the  hint  wonls,  the  usii;j:<'  of  a  Iectica  opeita  at  I'unerals.  "SMion  a 
{•f>rp<»'  ^^•as  CMiiveyeil  IVoni  one  ]>lace  to  nnotli'T,  a  closely  c<»vr'i>><l 
vehic]*^  was  no  doulit  made  use  of.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  C.  rii-ac- 
chus,  mentioned  in  (irell.  X.  3,  otherwise  the  j>oa«?ant  conldnot  have 
asked,  num  mortunm  ferrent,  Cicerohimself  ^^'as  in  a  covered  lii^ctica 
wh'-n  he  was  overtaken  by  his  murderers.    Diit.  Cic.  48.  'E<r^«7iy 

Ck    TOV    TpU\tj\oV    iK    TOV    ^OptioV    TTpOrtU'ffC  ',    Aufld.  BflS*!.  ap.  M. 

Huaa,  i.  6  :  Cicero  jxuiUum  remuiv  vch>  i't><f'i>i'tin  (irmnius  vidit,  «.>re. 

The  Iectica  had  a  head  find  enrtains  Jtrficu  inin  pdbj  vtUnjue), 
as  Martial  calls  it,  xi.  OS  ;  lor  piUi.<  is  the  head  of  leather.  An 
instance,  from  tlie  same  ])eri(nl,  where  a  proscribed  person  wh** 
saved  by  his  slave  ])la(  ing  himself  in«ide.  M  liilj^t  the  master  aetotl 
the  part  of  hrtiotrius,  is  related  by  Dio.  Cass,  xlvii.  10,  tpontif^v 
xaraffTtyov,  When  thereloro  leetica*  apert{B  are  mentioned,  as  ( 'ie. 
Pliil.  ii.  24,  Vehehdtnr  i/nssedo  t?-i/>i( miH  phhis  ;  lidoreslaureati  aide- 
rcdebant^  infer  qvos  uperta  Iectica  ininm  portahatur,  we  must  iHit 
understand  thereby  a  completely  uncovered  loctica,  which  was  lea-^t 
of  all  snitnblo  for  a  long  journey,  especially  for  a  Cijtheris^  but  that 
the  cui'taius  wert^  drawn  buck  and  fastened  up.  Those  curtains,  re/<i, 
were  also  call*  d  ]>la(/tv  or  plaguUt.  Xon.  iv.  361;  xiv.  o;  Suet. 
Fit.  10;  cum  inde  leciim  auferrctur,  suspexisse  dicitur  dimotis  pfa- 
(jidiA  r.irhua.  In  later  limes  tlu.y  did  not  content  theiusolvos  Mith 
curtains,  but  closed  up  the  whole  Iectica  "with  lapis  sjyeadnri*^  not 
only  for  the  use  of  tlic  women,  but  also  of  the  men.  Juveu.  ui.  239  : 
Si  vocat  offlcium,  turba  cetlcnte  vehetar 
Dives,  et  ingoQti  onrret  super  ora  Libut  no, 
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Atque  obitor  Iri^i  t  aut  scribet  vel  dormiet  intus, 
Namque  facit  sumnum  clausa  lectica  fenestra. 

iv.  20:  ... 

£«t  ratio  ulterior,  magii»  n  mutt  amico, 

Qm  Tehitur  clanao  latis  epeeularibiu  antro. 

So  also  we  read  of  the  hcutema,  to  he  mentioned  presently.  Anihttl. 
Lat.  iii.  183;  radians  pcOulum  gukA  ttMngrutf  ltdm:  effeminacy 
procured  more  easy  pillows,  and  had  them  stuffed  with  feathers. 

Juv.  i.  159 : 

Qui  dedit  ergo  tribns  ivatmis  aconita,  vehatar 
Pensilibns  plumis,  atque  illmo  despiciat  noa  P 

An  iniitance  of  still  more  refined  hixtuy  is  to  he  fennd  in  (Sc.  Vtrr. 
y.  U :  we  suhjoin  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  passage ;  Nam^  vi 
mos  fuii  Biihynics  regilm,  kdiea  ochphoro  feT^MOur,  in  jua  pulvi^ 
nuB  er(U  perlueidu$  MdiUnai  rota  farUu^  Ipte  auUm  eorcnam  habe^ 
bat  unam  in  capiie^  dUeram  in  eoUot  retkulumqw  ad  naret  Hid  admth' 
wbai  tenuimmo  Uno  minuHB  macu/w,  plenum  rotas.  Sic  eon/edo 
t'ltWe  earn  ad  aliquod  oppidum  venittett  eadem  lecHea  in  euKm- 
lum  drferehaiur,  [The  pnlTinns  is  also  mentioned  by  Senec.  ad 
Mare,  16.]  It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
ornament,  costly  wood,  decorations  of  silver,  gold  and  ivory,  and 
splendid  coverlets. 

The  poles  on  which  the  lectica  was  cairied,  asserea,  do  not  ap- 
pear (at  least  in  all  cases]  to  have  been  fastened  to  it.  Whether  it 
had  iron  rings,  as  Ginzrot  {Th.  ii,  278)  has  assumed,  we  leave  un- 
determined. What  Mart.  ii.  57,  says,  Becena  cella  linteiaque  loriaqae^ 
appears  to  refer  to  this :  also  the  atruppi  in  Gell.  x.  3 :  which  as- 
sumption accords  very  well  with  the  explanation  of  the  word  in 
Isid.  Orig,  xix.  4.  It  Is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  asseres  were 
movable,  from  Suetn  Cai*  68:  Ad  primum  tumultum  UeUcarii  cum 
aaaerihtta  in  auxilium  adcurrerunt;  and  that  by  this  we  are  to  under'- 
stand  the  carrying-poles,  may  be  gathered  from  the  other  passages 
where  they  are  mentioned.  Juv.  vii.  132 : 

Perque  forum  juvenes  longo  premit  ansie  Medos; 
comp.  iii.  243;  Mart.  ix.  23,  9: 

Ut  CaniuiiiatuB  nostro  Syms  aaiere  sudet, 
£t  mea  sit  colto  aella  diente  ftequens. 

Different  from  the  lectica*  and  belonging  to  a  later  period,  was  the 
9^  getlatoria.  According  to  Dio.  Cftssius,  Chiudius  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  it  (Ix.  2) :  ml  iiivrw  ca2  ^'^p«»  Kuravriy^  wp&roc 
'Pvftaittv  iypi^oraro,  m2      Icuvoir  ml  vvv  oi/x      ol  aircKpdroptc  HXXA 

tfroc  Ml  o  Ti/3«fK0Cf  oXXm  ri  rtptf  ly  owfiwoiiott  mime  a«  ywolmc  m 
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rat  rvv  vcftiZovenv  Ictiv  on  l«^l(tQVTn.  But  tlus  acoottnt  appears  TOiy 
extraordinan-,  if  we  reflect  that  Suetonius  says  of  Augustus,  53 :  Jn 
consulatu  ptdilu-9  fere,  extra  coi\9ulaium  scppe  adopaia  sella  per 
fifihh'cum  inc€88it,  and  that  Dio.  Casbius  himself  frequently  mentions, 
at  an  early  period,  the  ci<ppo^  ea rn <Tr; y oc ;  xlvii.  23,  Ivi.  43.  It  is 
only  expKcabie  lixjm  a  groBS  iuaccur;uy  in  the  use  of  the  t\v-  >  ♦-■x- 
pii'>>ion^,  as  the  interchange  of  tkciu  id  to  bo  found  elsewhere. 
Thus  Martial  (iv.  51)  says : 

Cunt  tibi  non  essent  sex  roillia,  Cfccilia&e, 
Ingeati  late  vcctus  es  liciaphoro. 

Postquam  bis  dccies  tribuit  deaca?ca,  sinumquc 
Bupenuit  iiummi,  factua  ett,  cccc,  pedes* 

Quid  tibi  pro  meritu  et  tantis  laadibns  optem  P 
Di  leddant  sallaro,  CfBciliane,  tilu. 
But  the  ingens  hexaphoron  can  only  be  undezstood  of  a  lectica, 
wluch  is  called  afterwaniB  sella ;  though  it  is  evident  from  the  in- 
to'didaon  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (Suet  CI,  36),  that  they  were 
different:  VtaioreB  ne  perltalm  cppida,  mat  aut  jpedihusy  aut  ae//<a, 
aui  lecUea  trtttuireid,  mmuit  edicto;  and  Martial  distinguishes  them 
thus  (3d.  96): 

Ix^ctica  nec  te  tuta  pcllc  vcloque, 

Xec  vindieubit  selle  Bicpius  clansn. 
and  X.  10 :  Lectimm  seUamve  scgnar  ?  [Suet.  Doni,  2 :  scUam  ejus 
ac  fratria,  quoties  prodirod,  Icdica  sequebatur.  Sen,  de  Jirt%\  Vif. 
12.]  As  the  lectica  was  a  litter,  so  was  the  sella  a  «edan,  which  was 
mostly  covered,  but  it  might  also  bo  a  common  uncovered  easy 
chair ;  at  least  we  so  understand,  when  CiPliiis  Aurelianus,  i.  5 
(quoted  by  Sch'-ffcr;,  oppn-io.c:  the  cathedra  to  tlio  (irJIrf  fi  r^nrin  ^n]-?o 
pitrfatoria).  [The  elilor  I'liny  always  used  such  a  one  in  Home* 
l*lin.  Fp.  iii.  5:  Lnuipr.  Ileliog.  4.] 

The  iecticce  were  boriu'  by  fewer  or  more  flnvos,  accorditii?  as 
they  varied  in  size.  An  I'ti/j'-n.^  Icdica  required  six  or  eijrht  h'  ti- 
rtirii,  and  was  called  hejcophoron,  or  orffvphoron  (Juv.  i.  <>4V  f^- rfa 
cerrt'rp  ferri.  We  have  already  di^(  us^(  d  these  bcar\r-  in  the 
account  of  The  Slaves;  for  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  k«  ]'t  for 
this  puipo^^e  their  own  .slaves,  [Ulp.  Dtfh  xxxii.  1,  49,]  v,  ho  wtre 
clad  in  a  distinct  red  liver\',  Caiiv<iii>f  rtijle,  canushiafi.  See  Bott. 
Salt.  ii.  206.  In  Martial'-^  lime  tliis  dress  appears  to  have  been 
customary;  but  Nero  alj-o  drovo  < hu.^iuatis  inuUonihvs,  Suet. 
Krr.  30.  Thnso  who  could  not  alluid  this,  might  obtain  on  hire 
ubundaiic*'  of  litters,  which  stood  ready  at  a  certain  spot,  Cosira  he-" 
iicarioruui,  in  the  fourteenth  region  trans  Tiherim,  and  no  doubt 
©Isewhero  also.  See  P.  Victor.  De  re<f.  Urb.  in  Orcev.  thes,  iii.  49, 
and  Ouuphr.  Pan  v.  Dcscr,  Urb.  Rom.  312;  Juv,  vi.  352. 
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The  question  as  to  wlien  the  lectica  came  into  fashion  in  Borne, 
is  hest  answered  with  Lipsins,— most  prohably  after  the  Tictory 
over  Antioohus,  when  this,  along  with  the  other  Asiatic  luxuries, 
became  known  to  the  Romans.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  earlier, 
and  lipsius  infers  from  Plautiis'  silence  (especially  Aul,  iii.  5, 
where  tiie  requirements  of  the  ladies  are  enumerated,  and  inuli, 
muUonc3,  vehicula  are  mentioned,  while  lectica  is  omitted),  that  in 
his  time  it  had  not  come  into  use.  It  is  also  a  question  whether 
this  scene  [Aul,)  entirely  belongs  to  the  poet,  and  whether,  at  the 
renewed  representation  of  the  i)icco,  just  as  in  Epid.  ii.  2,  several 
now  fashions  were  not  introduced ;  for  in  that  case,  the  ignorance 
of  the  lectica  might  bo  extended  also  to  the  succeeding  period,  to 
which  the  additions  to  the  play  woidd  belong.  The  lectica  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  earlier  than  in  the  fragment  of  C. 
Gracchus,  in  Gell.  x.  3,  but  in  Cicero's  time  it  was  common,  though 
the  use  of  it  was  confined  to  the  country  and  journeys,  and  women 
and  invalids  (i)io.  Cass.  Ivii.  17.  Suet.  Tih.  30.  Cal.  27)  alone  used 
it  in  the  city.  l>y  do^'ces,  liowcvor,  mon  also  began  to  use  it  in  the 
city  ;  and  what  originally  served  merely  as  a  distinction  tor  certain 
indiTiduals,  became  (Suet.  Claud.  2?>,  Cci'S.  43.  Lectica  nun  tisuin 
nisi  certis  pf^rami^  H  frfafilniH  prrrp/e  cerk^s  dies  ademit*  Dam*  8)  a 
general  custoiii  uikIt  tho  succeeding  emperor^?. 

"Within  the  city,  the  use  of  carriages  wa*?  even  moiv  re^-trieted 
than  that  of  the  lectica,  and  ihr.  women  who  had  o})taiin  d  this 
privilege  iiom  the  senat^j,  by  Kicrificing  their  golden  oniaments, 
wcro  eoiitiued,  in  exercising  it,  to  particular  festive  uci  ;i-ii>ns,  sacra 
hidi,  /it  s  /'f  ?ff",  ft  /irojt  .■yli,  Liv.  v.  25,  and  wero  nearly  h)-iitgit  ngnin 
in  coniequeiico  of  the  secoTul  Punic  war;  for  the  lex  Oj,j>i'(i,  which 
was  san<  ti(»iied  tki'ough  tiu^  exiLrences  of  the  times,  laid  down,  A> 
qua  rnulitr  j'h's  scmiuiinidin  anri  Iiubrr'f,  ifii  irstimfutt}  rrr-^i'-olnri 
uteret^'r,  ncn  /K ii'io  velticnlo  in  xir'ie  oppidoo-,  unt  proprius  indr  itiillc 
passus  '/ii<i  bucrorum  pnhJ Icoruni  rtmsa  vthiy  fdr.  Liv.  xxxiv.  1. 
The  dies  festi  and  pro/'^fi,  tli'Tefore,  were  excluded.  Soe  Cato's 
speech,  c.  3.  This  strict  sinnptuary  law  must  have  tlu^  uiure 
annoyed  the  Koman  women,  Imm  muso  tho.se  of  the  iillies  did  TH>t 
suffer  anv  such  restriction  ;  it  was,  liowuvur,  ro<"rindt'd  twentv  vars 
after,  and  from  that  period  i»erhaps  a  greater  licence  by  dogi'fs 
crept  in.  [Driving  in  the  citv  was  forbidden  ;  except  for  triumpha- 
tors,  higher  magistrateo,  and  priests  on  solemn  occasions.  Liv.  xlv. 
1 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  15;  Plin.  Pan.  92;  Juv.  x.  36.  Claudius  and  later 
emperors  interdicted  it  afresh.  Suet.  Claud.  25;  Cap.  Aid.  Phil. 
23;  Voi>,  Anid.  5.  This  explaius  why  there  were  so  few  stables 
and  coach-houses  in  Pompeii.    It  is  plain  however,  that  the  intor- 
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diet  was  not  strictly  enforced  from  Seneca,  Ep,  56:  In  ih  qwx  me 
9ine  mmcatione  drcumatrepunt  easedas  transcurrentea  pono  et  faVrurn 
inquilinum  ei  serrarium  vicinum^  aut  hnnc,  qui  ad  metam  sitdaftietn 
tahuhi9  experiiur  et  tihiaa ;  where  the  meta  8udans,  near  which 
Seneca's  house  lay,  shows  that  he  speaks  generally,  and  not  ^'f 
Baiio,  but  of  Rome.  So  in  Juv.  iii.  237,  rhedarnm  transit ns  arcfo 
vicorum  in  flf.ru  is  assigned  a.s  one  of  the  many  causes  why  <nm 
omild  not  sleep  in  Rome.  "Wains  and  cart^j  miglit  pass  early  in 
the  mf»rnin,i?;  later  in  the  day  this  was  not  alloweil.  on  iicconnt  of 
the  traiiic  in  the  streets.  Spart.  Hadr,  22;  PUa.  I*an,  31, — Piut, 
qu.  Row.  08,  is  not  to  the  purpor^e.] 

The  u<e  (»f  carriages  ou  ii  journey  was  more  fre<piont.  and  no 
small  number  of  names  occur,  though  they  pvo  us  hut  little  insight 
into  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  diilurent  vehicles.  The  carriages 
found  on  monuments  are  much  more  frequently  such  as  were 
adapted  for  festive  processions,  games,  or  war,  than  for  private  ujsO, 
or  fur  a  journey.  It  is  only  in  the  main  points,  and  in  the  manner 
oi  usage,  that  wo  are  enabled  to  .-show  how  they  diirered  from  one 
another;  any  attempt  at  lixing  their  form  more  accurately,  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Wu  divide  carriages  into  those  having  two  and  four  wheels.  To 
the  first  class  belongs  the  Cisium  [Xon.  ii.  139,  explains  it  vehiculi 
hiroti  genus],  probably  a  light  uncovered  cabriolet,  used  fur  quick 
journeys.  The  passages  in  Cicero  are  known.  Phil.  ii.  31,  Ind^ 
risio  cdtriter  ad  ttrbem  advtdus  doinum  vcnit  capite  involuio.  Base. 
Am.  7,  decern  horia  nodurnia  acx  et  quinquaginta  millia  paasuumeiHis 
pcrvolaviU  Hence  aLso  in  the  lampoon  on  Yentidius  Bassus,  Caio^eci. 
Virg,  viii.  3,  VotanltU  impdut  cmL  It  was  no  doubt  drawn  by  two 
horses,  or  mules,  although  Aimn.  Tui.  6,  calls  it  a  trijuge. 

The  Ewdamy  properly  a  British  or  Belgic  war-car,  had  also  two 
wheels :  see  Buperti  ad  Jutfen*  iv.  120,  [Cass.  BtU.  OaU,  ir*  83 :  Yirg. 
Georg,  iii.  204 : 

Belgaca  vet  luoUi  meliiis  ferot  esseda  collo. 

Prop.  ii.  1,  86 : 

Esseda  oelatis  siste  firitanna  jugis.] 

but  as  early  as  Cicero's  time  was  in  frequent  use  for  joui'uoys, 
Attic,  vi.  1 :  Vediua  vmit  mihi  nhviam  ctm  duobu$  euedit  et  rheda 
t^uis  juneta  et  Zwlioa  U  familin  magna.  He  had  just  before 
termed  the  man  a  magnum  nehulo,  and  afterwards  calculates 
what  he  would  haye  to  pay,  if  Curio's  proposed  law  were  to 
pass.  Also  PhU,  ii.  24.  It  was  a  small  carriage,  not  essentiallf 
differing  ^m  the  oiaium,  and  was  aUo  used  especially  for  s 
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journey.  Hence  Orid  says,  when  he  inTites  Connna  to  come 
to  Sulmo  {Amor,  ii,  16,  49} : 

Panraqne  qnani  primam  rapientibtis  etwda  roaaoii 
Ipsa  per  admissas  concuti)  lora  jubas. 

And  Martial  to  his  book,  which  Placoaa  was  to  take  with  him  to 
8pain  (x.  1(H) : 

Altam  IJilbilin  ot  tuurn  Salonem 
Uuinto  lorsitan  esscHio  videbis. 

We  perceive  i'rom  tlie  coins  stamped  in  honour  of  Julia  and 
Agrippina,  that  the  Carpentum  also  was  two-whoLlt'd.  SeeSoeton. 
(aU.  15.  This  vehicle  is  n^entioncd  in  the  old^t  times  of  Eome, 
Liv.  i.  34,  48 ;  v.  25,  [Ov.  Fast.  i.  619  : 

•  Nam  prius  Ausonias  matre*  carpenta  Yehchant; 

Ilrrc  quoqne  ob  Kvandri  dicta  purenie  reor.] 

although  it  certainly  had  not  then  the  form  in  which  it  appears  on 
these  coins,  and,  according  to  the  first  passage  referred  to  in  Li-^y, 
could  not  at  that  time  have  had  a  cover.  We  must  not  always 
interpret  the  name  strictly,  and  fashion  appears  to  have  effected 
great  chancres  in  the  form  of  the  carriages.  Generally,  wo  may 
assume  of  the  lator  carpentum,  that  it  was  a  coverod*state-carriage, 
[hence  also  n?cd  at  public  festivals,  and  called  carpnifi/m  pmnpati^ 
rum,  Isid.  xx.  12;  Suet.  Cal.  15;  Clavd.  11,]  though  it  was  also 
used  for  travolling.  Prop.  iv.  S.  23 :  wlK'rc  it  mfans  a  Htate- 
equipaLTO,  with  silk  curtains.    Comp.  Juven.  viii.  147  ;  ix.  132. 

The  I'ihvtuiu  ditleicHl  from  it,  as  we  see  from  Livy,  v.  25  : 
hoiiori  mque  oh  mm  inunijicentuim  ferunt  matronia  hnhitumy  ui  pilento 
fu)  sacra  l/i'losqjie,  rnrpenth  fff^ta  prafe^fofjvf  nhrndur.  And  they 
are  tipposed  to  each  otlu  r  in  Trtbell.  xxx.  tyr.  29,  and 

Tjnmprid.  Ifeliog.  4.  But  whether  the  dili'ereuce  consisted  in  the 
rnrpbidum  being  a  clo^^e  e?irriago,  and  the  piieiitum  ineroly  having 
a  liead  on  four  supporters,  will  hardly  admit  of  sure  demonstration, 
TThe  real  ditlcrenco  was  mther  tliis.  that  the  pilentinn  had  four 
wheels,  as  Isidor.  xx.  12,  expressly  stat«  s.  Several  authors  as.sert 
that  this  carriage  was  especially  used  by  women.  Sorv.  ctd  Virg, 
JEu,  vi.  666 : 

 castce  dacebant  sacra  per  nrbem 

PUeatif  matrea  in  moUibut. 

Festufl.  $,  V.  Ftnd.  c  Symm.  ii.  1088.] 

The  Ocvinm  was  properly  a  Belgic  carriage,  armed  with  scythes, 
the  shape  of  which  Qinzrot  seems  to  hare  giyen  oorrcctly  {Plate 
zxT.  1);  [Lucan.  i.  426 : 

£t  doeilu  rector  ooiutrati  Bel|^  covin!.] 

bat  thm  were  also  conreyances  at  Eome,  bearing  the  same  name, 
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and  i)o^^iMy,  liko  onr  on  i  s,  |»erft  'ctly  closed  on  three  sides,  and  only 
<>y>en  in  finiit.  Tlioio  w;is  no  soat  for  the  mvUo,  hnt  the  j»er>«»i) 
bitting  in  the  carriage  druvo  tlio  licij  -^t  i»r  mules  himself,  as  we  isee 
from  a  neat  opigrain  in  Mttrtial,  xii.  24  : 

O  jucunda,  covine,  solitudo, 

Carruca  magis  cssedoqiie  «^atam 

Facundi  mi  hi  mTimis  .T!!i;ini : 

Tlic  mecam  licet,  hie,  Jtivf  nr<%  qnidquid 

III  htirraTn  tihi  vencrit,  Icijimris. — 

Nusquani  u.ulio  ;  ulunuuU  tacebunt,  etc. 

The  description  of  its  fonn,  given  ahovo,  is  rightly  iDfeirod  by  the 
poet's  praise  of  its  retirement  and  privacy. 

( >f  tlic  larger  cai  i  iaLr«'='  with  four  whoel*?.  the  Ikheda^  or  redn,  is 
ln>t  to  ho  mentioned.  See  Boetti^?.  Sdh.  \\.  U.  [laid.  xx.  12.  -y-  'f- 
tu'ir  rofftrum.  In  Cod.  Th.  viii.  5,  8,  tlio  rheda  is  opposed  to  the 
hirot".^  liike  the  rimi'nt,  the  tuistdumj  and  the  corintis,  it  ig  said  to 
have  of  iorei«j:n  oripn  ;  [Qninrt.  i.  5,  57  ;]  hut  that  is  of  little 
conseiiueuce,  as  the  Rommis  no  doubt  made  it  according  t^>  their 
ovni  ideas,  and  it  perhaps  deiiot**^*  the  travelling-carriage  geneiMlIy. 
In  such  a  iheda  Clodius  met  Milo  (Cic.  Mil.  Ul,  20),  and  it  appears 
to  have  heen  the  caiiiagu  in  general  use  when  a  man  travelled 
with  his  family  and  baggjige.  AVe  .see  irom  Juv.  iii.  10,  that  it  was 
u)  ranged  i"r  this  last-menticmed  pui7)0se,  ihun  lota  domus  rJuda 
coiiipviiitur  una;  and  Mart.  in.  iT,  where  Bassus  travels  into  the 
country,  plena  in  rladuy  omuts  he<di  copian  tnthens  run's.  It  was 
mostly  covered,  as  was  necessary  for  a  long  journey.  That  there 
wore  rhedcc  with  two  wheels,  does  not  appear  clear,  as  they  would 
then  no  longer  deserve  the  name. 

To  the  .•:>ume  class  belongs  the  Carruca,  which  was  perlia]»-»  only 
shorter  and  more  elegant.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  till  late,  and  Martial  confounds  it  with  the  rb»  d  i 
(iii.  47),  where  we  first  read,  jihma  J^asstis  that  in  rheda,  and  thou 
nec  otiosHs  ibat  anie  carrucamf  sed  tuta  fcetw  cursor  ova  porfahat 
[It  was  used  as  a  gtago  coocli.  Cod,  xi.  19.  But  earlier,  it  was 
used  also  for  trarolling;  by  Nero  for  example.  Suet.  ^V.  30. 
Lampiid.  Bdioy,  31.  It  was  eonstructed  even  for  sleex>uig  in; 
Scsev.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2»  13,  carruca  dcrmiioria,  Paull.  JUc,  Sent,  iii.  6, 
91 ;  Ulp.  Jh'g.  xxi.  8,  38,  mvla  carrucaria.  The  last  passages  sHow 
that  it  was  generally  drawn  by  mtdes.] 

The  Petorritum  also  belongs  to  this  class,  according  to  Pcf-tup 
[Quinct.  i.  5,  57]  and  Gellius,  of  Gallic  origin,  as  was  the  name, 
petorritum  ett  non  ex  Orceco  dimidwtum,  »ed  totttm  trantnlpilfttB ; 
nam  est  vox  Oallica,   GeH.  xv.  30.   Heindorf,  ad  Herat*  Skit,  i*  0» 
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103,  mentions  that  in  the  Celtic  lexicon  of  BuUct  is  to  bo  found 
petoary  otpedwar  (foui),  and  rit  (rad)  wheeL  Aocording  to  Sohol. 
Cruq,  ad  JTor,  EpisL  ii.  1,  192,  it  wa=?  a  carriage  for  the  eer^'ants, 
piltnta  vehicula  matronarum,  sicut  petorrita  famuhtrum ;  and  this 
agrees  very  "well  with  the  fii-st  passage  {Sat,  i.  6,  103),  ^/z/wrea 
calcnes  atque  cabaUi  pascendi,  ducenda  petorrita;  but  we  must  not 
affirm  that  they  were  used  exclusively  for  this  purpose. 

Tho  Basterna  was  something  betvs'een  the  carriage  and  the  lec- 
tica,  a  litter  borne  by  two  rmilo?,  one  before  and  one  behind,  going 
in  shafts.  [laid.  xx.  12 ;  Schol.  ad  Juv,  iy.  21 ;  ArUhol,  Lot,  iii.  183. 

Aiirea  matronal  elauditbostenia  padicas.] 

See  concerning  it,  Salm.  ad  Lamjmd.  Hdloij.  21. 

The  ornaments  of  tho  vekicks  [especially  of  the  body,  capsuSy 
or  'plox'  iiam,  a  Gallic  oxprossion.  Fe.st.  p.  280  ;  Isid.  ib,  ;  Quinct.  i. 
6,  6  ;  Yitruv.  x.  14]  were  all  in  keeping  "^ith  tho  luxury  displayed 
in  other  matters.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17)  declaims  against  this  extrava- 
gance :  Ccppere  deinde  et  esseda^  ei  vehicula^  ei  petorrita  exornare, 
iimilique  modo  ad  aurea  qiwque,  non  modo  argentea  staticula  inam's 
IwBuria  pervmU,  quce^ue  in  BcyphU  temi  prodigium  erat,  hc^c  in 
vehieuitU  atUri  eultm  votaituT,  [xxxiii.  49»  eamncaM  e»  or^etdo  eoi- 
2art.]  Such  carnages  were  sometimes  of  immense  Talue,  as  Mart, 
iii.  72,  feUtes : 

Aum  qttod  fundi  pretio  carruca  paratar. 

Claudius,  as  CcLLSor,  considered  it  riglit  to  do  away  with  such  an 
article  of  luxury.  Suet.  Claud.  10:  esscduia  argpuiraia  miatuosa 
fahricatum  ac  venale  ad  SigiUaria  redimi  concidique  cvnt m  imperavit. 
[Vop.  Aurel.  46 ;  Paul.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10,  5.]  Among:  th<!  Etrurians 
it  was  customary  to  ornament  the  carriages  with  ]dates  of  emb< );>.-^< -d 
metal,  as  bronze  (see  Inghiiumi,  Monum.  Etruschi,  iii.  18,  23),  or 
of  silver  (see  Millingen,  Untd.  Mouinn.  ii.  14).  Probably  the  esse- 
dum  argenteuiu  was  ornamented  in  the  same  maimer. 

Their  luauiier  of  connecting  the  animals  with  tlie  Ciiniage  ^^'as 
quite  differeut  iium  oui*s,  as  these  did  not.  diuw  by  means  of  trace>, 
but  by  a  y(jke  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  polo,  and  lying  on  their 
necks.  This  yoke  was  very  various  in  form,  being  often  only  a 
simple  wooden  bow,  but  generally  having  two  rounded  hollows,  into 
which  the  nock  fitted.  See  tho  illustration  in  Ginzrot,  i.  tab.  iii.  b. 
— iv.  b.  If  the  carriage  were  drawn  only  by  one  horse  or  mule,  it 
went  in  shafts,  though  oven  then  a  yoke  was  placed  on  it.  It  was 
only  when  three  or  four  animals  were  employed,  that  the  outside 
ones  drew  with  traces,  and  they  were  then  called  funaUt,  [The  Ho* 
meric  Traptjopou  Dion.  Hal.  tu.  73.]  Suet.  Tib,  yi. :  AeHeuo  Uiumpho 
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currum  Anguati  comitaim  est,  sinisteriore  ftuifdl  (quo,  ciun  MarctUtu 
Odavim  Jiliua  dexttriore  ctlitrtiiu\    [Aiijion.  Kpitli,  30,  9: 

Pegasus  hie  di  xter  ciirnit  tibi:  I.pvus  Arioa 
Funalis,  qiuirtum  del  tibi  Ca&tor  equum.] 

Sometimes  hones,  at  others  miilo':,  were  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Of  the  former,  the  small  Ghdlic  race  [manniy  mairm'^,',  and 
hurrichi)  was  especially  esteemed,  on  account  of  their  speed  (Salm. 
ad  Vopi^c.  Qtrin.  20;  Schol.  Oruq.  ad  Jlor.  Epod»  iv.  14.  See 
Mitscherl.  ad  Hot,  supra).  It  is  OTident  that  these  manni  were  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  the  pos-sossion  of  them  indicated  a  man  of 
ilth,  from  the  indignant  words,  S^dvs  fiagtUis  hie  triumvirnUht** 
J'raconis  ad  faatidium  ArcU  FcUerni  milU  fundi  jugerHf  Ei  Appiam 
mrnmis  trrit. 

The  Romans  did  not  always  dnvo  th»*ir  own  equipages ;  for  in 
Unino,  and  also  in  the  smaller  town'^  of  Italy,  thpro  wore  numbers 
oi  li  n  k  carriages,  and  tin  are  many  allusions  from  wliich  we  may 
cuiii  luil"'.  that  on  tli*'  ui  tnitcr  roads  ther<'  wro  stations  wlioro  thev 
chaiiir<  <l  ruriiago  an«l  liorst»s.  8rh»>fTf'r  ha^  ulieady  drawn  attention 
to  th*'  fa<  t.  thnt  in  the  ]ia--ap-  of  <  'a  i  ]o,  pro  Ili<s<\  Am.  7,  d<((in 
liwin  noctami-  \ mill i'l  jm •<Muuii  < i - '  i >  [  t  rvolavif .  tLf  plural,  c/«i/^, 
implies  a  change  of  <  arri.iLr<  -  ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  scris*:*  that  we 
<*aii  mitler^tand  wliat  Su'  tonins  ^ays  <»f  f';'->ar  ['u)'.  J.>'u'ji'<i'mn* 
rif/s  i ii'T"/ il'ih'  crhrH-i^'  tnuf'ii  tf,  ci ^ndifi' n  iritfiri'u  rhedft,  cfNttaa 
j>4tH6uuiit.  iuiiiia  in  8i)t(jidos  dies;  for  how  could  this  have  boou 
effected  with  the  same  horses !'    So  Mart.  x.  104,  se<jq., 

Ilisp.mnD  pete  Tarracmiis  nrcos. 
jllii?<'  ro  rn?;i  r"!L't,  et  citattis 
Aliuiu  Dillniia  ct  tuum  .Salonera 
Quinto  lorsitan  esscdo  vidtbis, 

is  also  to  bo  takon. 

Five  days'  journey  may  certainly  bo  meant,  l>ut  with  a  change 
oi  raniages,  a  fresh  vtiiuriiio  being  most  likely  hired  at  diticrout 
points  of  the  journey.  It  was  in  siu  li  rhcdre  that  Horace  performed 
a  p  irt  of  his  journey  in  the  company  ol  Ma?cenas. 
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THE  INNS. 

IN  the  present  day,  when  a  trayeller  of  the  rank  of  Gallus 
arriTes  at  a  good-sized  torn,  mote  ihan  one  hotel  prewoits 

itself  whoro  obscqnions  waiters  are  ready  to  roceiro  his  carriage, 
and  ele<;antly-famishe(l  apartments  are  at  his  disposal, — ^nothing 
in  shoi-t  is  omitted  for  his  ontcrtaiament;  and  even  in  the  ftmallor 
towns  tho  same  rule  applies.  Matters  were,  however,  quite  difiarent 
among  the  ancients  generally,  and  in  Italy  also.  When  there  is  no 
call  for  any  particular  branch  of  industrA*,  no  necessity  for  iU  culti- 
vation is  frit ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  number  and  accommoda- 
tions ot'  the  inns  of  modem  times  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  tlio  incmised  propensity  for  travelling.  The  ancients,  however, 
were  quite  Tinnsed  to  tho  frofjut-iit  :llTi^  al  and  departure  of  large 
numbers  <A'  »tningf^r«,  and  when  th<  y  did  tiavel.  had  «  v<  rywhero 
(especially  if  Rmaaii  eitizon^^  ]trivute  ccnncctioufl  enough,  to  bo 
relieved  fmia  llie  net  -  ->ity  of  stoppiii;^'  at  an  iun. 

Her^  e  all  o-stablisliinent^  of  this  nature  were  on  an  exe*»^'din<?lv 
low  scale,  and,  ])ruperly  speaking?,  only  public  houses  for  the  iowei 
clashes,  to  wh')ni.  naturally,  a  fn<  ud's  ImiHe  was  not  always  open. 
But  we  should  ^r"iiig  too  fur  iu  supposing  that  rcsji.  i  talde  people 
also  did  not,  und*  r  particular  eir<  nmstauc<'S,  iiiaku  u^e  of  such 
establishments.  ZeU,  in  hi-*  ♦^^-^ay,  iJie  WirtJtshan-,  r  fJ.  Al(€n,  gives 
by  far  too  low  a  character  of  tho  lloman  inns.  Indr.  d.  he  has  only 
dopi<"ted  niie  side  of  the  tavern  life,  and  >]>«)kt  a  merely  of  the 
caiiituMt  uud  jjopiiue  in  Rome  itself;  whereas,  in  order  to  be' unie 
acquainted  with  the  use  the  Romans  made  of  tho  inns,  wo  onjjfht 
not  >o  much  to  consider  those  in  Rome,  as  those  to  be  m*  t  with  on 
u  journej'.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  tho  Roman  of  di-^luiction 
did  not  spend  his  evening  at  places  of  public  entertainment  as  we 
do ;  that  there  were  no  clubs  <a'  concerts,  i^c,  and  that  he  Mould 
never  dream  of  lounging  about  in  cook-shops  and  wine-taverns, 
places  in  as  little  estimation  at  Rome  as  at  Athens,  wher<»  Socrates 
used  to  boast  of  himself:  qnod  nunquam  in  tabernam  conspejcerat, 
Petr.  140.  And  yet  as  public  life  fell  into  decay,  and  jieoplo  be- 
came less  and  less  interested  in  state  matters,  and  ratle-r  avoided 
than  sought  tho  luium,  the  more  jxdite  classes  had  aNo  places 
where  they  could  pass  their  idle  hours,  though  cert.iinly  these  were 
quite  different  from  popinae.    Vi'a  must,  however,  lir.-t  consider 
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chose  innB  wliicL  presented  themselves  to  the  tiuveUei  uu  tke  In^'a 
road. 

Of  course  even  those  most  extensively  conncH'tod  could  not 
meet  with  the  houses  of  ucquaintances  on  everj-  Li^^'h  road  to  stoj) 
at,  and  fhereforu  were  sometimes  oblijrod  to  go  to  houses  of  public 
entertainment.  We  need  not  adduce  in  pai-ticular  thu  well-known 
passage  relating  to  Greece,  in  Cicero,  Div.  i.  21 :  Cum  duo  quidam 
Arcadtd  familiares  iter  una  facxrent  d  Megnrem  veiiisdentf  alterum 
ad  cauponem  devtrti&se^  ad  hosjiiiem  alterum ;  or  the  very  intorestm^ 
account  of  a  murder  at  an  inn,  in  Cic.  Inv.  ii.  4,  fop  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  rank  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  nor  do  we  re- 
quire, in  the  consideration  of  Roman  life,  to  draw  amdogies  from 
Greece.  Let  us  only  follow  the  route  of  Horace,  in  the  train  of 
Ma3cenas,  to Brundusium,  which  he  so  humorously  describes  [8at»U 
5),  and  we  shall  find  him  putting  up  at  inns  more  than  once.  Tho 
lines  of  the  oommencement, 

Egrettam  magna  me  excepit  Arieia  Boma 

Hoapitio  tnodico, 

may  be  thus  understood,  for  he  who  stopped  at  the  bonse  of  a  eaupo 
was  also  called  by  this  word  hospei,  and  nmXbm  a  state-entertaaner 
nor  a  private  friend  is  meant,  for  Hotaoe  would  bare  mentioned 
these  more  particularly;  and,  besides,  hoBpiito  modico  would  bave 
been  no  great  compliment.  See  Flaut  Pom,  iii.  3,      and  y.  75, 
60*  It  was  doubtless  a  eaupona  also  in  Forum  Appii  at  which  Horace 
could  eat  nothing,  on  account  of  the  badne«  of  the  water,  although 
bis  companions  were  less  particular.  When  he  says  of  the  next 
morning  alter  the  night-voyage,  Millia  turn  pranti  tria  r^miM,  a 
break&st  in  a  tabema  is  probably  alluded  to,  which  might  hare 
been  either  in  the  viduify  of  the  temple  of  Peronia,  or  fdrther 
on.  letters  doubtless  assumed  a  different  aspect  after  he  joined 
MjBBOenas,  who,  with  his  suite,  was  entertained  everywhere  by  the 
authorities,  altiiough  they  passed  the  night  at  a  place  which  cannot 
well  mean  anything  else  than  a  eaupona,  v.  77 : 
Incipit  ex  illo  montcs  Appulin  notos 
Ostentttre  mihi,  quo*  torret  Atabulus,  ot  quos 
Nunquam  crepscnnia;,  nisi  nos  vicinia  Trivici 
Villa  rcccpisset,  lacriintiso  iion  sine  fumo. 
for  tho  deUcato  anecdote  in  the  context  shows  that  this  could  ^)ot 
have  been  the  '^'illa  of  a  friend,  but  a  house  of  public  r»  it. 
[Duentzer  umieristands  by  t*ilh,  a  small  fami,  crf^et^d  by  the  ftate, 
where  stat^^-oflicers  were  entertained  by  tho  rarochiu,   Comp.  Non« 

i.  239,  and  lino  45. 

Proxifna  Campano  ponti  qure  villula,  tectum 
I'rtebuit,  et  parocUi,  quee  debeut,  ligna  salemque.] 
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Possibly  the  road  was  too  heaTy  to  allow  of  the  trayellers  reaching 
any  other  place  that  day,  and  they  therelbre  stopped  at  the  villa 
which  had  a  caapona. 

But  we  need  not  advance  such  euppoeitions,  as  we  have  deaxer 
nroofs.  Ab,  for  instance^  the  suggestion  to  Ballattus,  that  if  we 
meet  with  much  that  is  disagreeable  anywhere^  we  must  not 
immediately  condemn  the  whole  place,  but  seek  out  some  other 
quarters,  just  as  the  traveller  who  was  forced  to  stop  at  a  caupona 
of  the  Fia  AppiOf  as  a  zefiige  from  the  weather,  would  not  wish  to 
spend  his  whole  life  in  an  inn,  in  order  not  to  venture  on  the  road 
again.  Epist.  i.  11, 11 : 

Sed  neqoe  qui  Capua  Bomaxa  petit,  imbre  lutoqne 

Conspersus,  volet  in  caupona  yirere. 

And  Fropert.  iv.  8,  19,  when  Ovnthia,  travelling  with  a  favoured 
lover  in  an  elegant  equipage  to  Lanuvium,  puts  up  in  a  tabema : 

Appis,  dio  quffiso^  quantom  te  teste  tritunphom 

E;^erit  effuna  per  tua  saxa  rotis. 
Turpis  in  arcana  sonuit  quum  rixa  tabenul;  • 

8i  sine  me,  fanue  noa  sine  labe  men?. 

Again,  Cicero,  pro  Cluent.  59 :  Atque  etiam^  ut  nobis renuntiatur,  7<o« 
ininaa  multorum  hospitum,  A.  Binnium  qitendamf  coponern  d$  Via 
ItoUna  $ubom(Ui8^  qui  aibi  a  Cluevtio  sennsque  ejus  in  tabema  8ua 
manus  ailaUis  esee  dicat,  [Appul.  Met,  i.  p.  110.]  The  instance  of 
Antony  need  not  be  advanced.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31 :  Cum  hora  diei  de^ 
cimrf  fere  rtd  Saxa  Bubra  w»iW^,  delituii  in  fttadam  cavpomila  ;  nor 
that  of  Petroniu8»  the  scone  of  whose  narration  Ls  chiofly  laid  in  ' 
inns.  See  cap.  xv.  19,  80.  One  passage  shall  suffice  (rj4) :  frm- 
dem  Crotona  intravimuSy  ubi  quidem  parvo  deversorio  r eject i  poatero 
die  ampfioria  fortuncB  damuin  quoirentei  incidimus  in  iurbam,  eto« 
Comp.  Hor.  £put,  u  17,  8 :  jSi  te  pulvia  itrtpUuaque  roUtrum,  H 
loedet  caupona. 

Such  inns,  then,  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  but 
also  standing  isolated  along  the  roads,  as  on  the  Via  Appia  not  far 
from  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Trea  (abemcsy  mentLoned  UpaK,  r. 
'Attovt,  xxviii.  15 :  KixiWiv  ol  dltXi^oi  Sueo^avnc  rd  vspt 
lU}\Bov  ilq  Airdvrr](Tiv  rjulv  t'txp^i  'Ainriov  <^pov  Kal  Tpiujv  rafitpvutv. 
Other  houses  wore  naturally  built  fibout  them,  and  thus  arose  a 
hamlet,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  inn.  [Schwaiz  de  /oro 
Appii  tt  frihn,<i  tahertiis.'] 

The^-e  tiivoms  -vn  ere  jji  obalily  attached  to  the  various  villas  along 
the  road,  for  the  })rofit  of  tho  owners,  as  they  thus  disposed  of  the 
>%-ino  prodnrcd  on  their  e-tate.    Heneo  Yitruv.  vi.  8  '  Qui  autem 
/ructibm  ruaiicia  aerviunt,  in.  eorum  veatibulia  atabidct^  iaberntB  auni 

A  A, 
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fack  nda.  Vatr.  7?.  R.  i.  2,  23  :  Si  ager  tecundum  viam  et  opjxfrtuuHS 
vtotortdtM  locua,  cBdijkandoB  tabernce  (h'verson'ce.  Suet.  Ciaud,  38 : 
(SenatoroDi  relegavit)  ^»od  in  dBdilitate  inquilinoa  pmdiorum  sf-'.ruffx 
contra  vetitum  coda  vendentes  mtUUusety  villicuDujue  iiittrveidenUia 
flageUasset.  The  popince  were  restricted  to  the  sale  of  drink  only, 
under  Tiberius  (Suet.  34) ;  the  interdiction,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  force,  but  was  removed  under  Claudius  (Dio.  Cass.  Ix, 
6) :  revived  agidn  under  Nero  (Suot.  Ner,  16),  Interdictum^  ti€  quid 
inpopinis  codi  prwier  legumxna  aut  olera  venirtt^  cum  anfea  uuUuia 
non  i^mnii  genus  proponeretur ;  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixii.  14,  says,  ttXi/v  Xax^- 
vuiv  Kox  trvovQ) ;  and  again  by  Yesi>asian  (Dio.  Cass*  Ixvi.  10).  To 
this  is  also  to  be  referred,  Mart.  iii.  58 : 

Noa  iegnia  albo  pallet  otio  copo. 

The  name  of  such  inns  is  caupona,  tabema,  (ahema  divertoria 
Plaut.  MenoBchm,  ii.  3,  81,  where  MenseohmeuB*  whohiis  just  arriveil 
from  the  ship,  on  makin?  n?e  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  him, 
from  his  boing  confouuded  \\  itli  his  brother,  says  to  Messenio,  ashe 
goes  to  breakfast  with  the  Httaera  Erotium  : 

Abduc  istos  in  tabemam  actaturo  diversoriam : 
also  similarly,  diversorium,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  rh  rcrsorium. 
See  Brakenb.  ad  Liv.  xliv.  43.  Val.  Max.  i.  7,  t  ^  K  10,  in  tht  ^tory 
above  quoted  from  Cicero^  names  it  tahema  meritoria,  and  in  Mar- 
tial, vi.  94,  tho  same  is  expressed  by  atabuJum,  And  often  thus  in 
the  Dif/.  and  in  Appul. 

Similar  houses  of  entertainment  doubtless  existed  in  Borne,  but 
were  only  used  by  persons  of  the  lower  orders,  who  chanced  to  be 
there ;  for  stranj?ers  of  importance  readily  found  an  hoBpiiium  in  a 
jnivjito  house.  [Thus  tho  ambassadors  of  tho  Ehodians  complained 
that  they  were  forced  to  lodge  at  Borne,  sordido  divfrsorio^  vi'x 
mercede  recepti.  Liv.  xlv.  22.]  For  th^^  ]iopn]ation  of  tho  city  itself, 
there  were  numerous  places  where  reireshments  were  sold.  The 
general  name  for  these  establishments  was  iaherna  and  cavpima ; 
the  first  denotes  generally  everj'  booth,  not  only  for  the  sale  of 
wares,  but  those  of  the  ionsortSy  the  wediciy  and  uryentarii  also. 
Cav.pona,  on  tho  contrary,  is  only  used  for  such  places  where  wine 
])articularly,  and  other  necessaries,  were  ^old :  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  caupo  denotes  every  sort  of  retailor.  Wienevor  the 
canpo  montinned,  he  is  the  fjcllcr  of  the  n'^ro.-sitncs  of  life,  osj)eci- 
uUy  wine ;  hence  the  joke  of  Martial,  about  tho  rain  in  the  vintage, 
i.  57 : 

Coiitiuuis  vexata  matlet  viiuleiuiu  nimbis. 
Non  potes,  ut  cupius,  vcndiro,  caupo,  merum  : 

and  hence  tho  modest  poet  wishes  to  have  for  iifei  besides  thu 
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laniue,  a  oaupo,  in  order  to  be  insured  a  sapply  of  meat  and  drink, 
ii.  48.  The  jpopi/ney  cookshops,  were  a  particular  class,  in  wbidi 
oooked  meat  chiefly,  but  drinks  also,  were  sold;  whilst  the  eaupo 
mostly  Bold  bia  refireshmentti  to  bo  taken  out  of  the  shop,  the  jwpa 
(the  occupier  of  Uie  popina)  sold  his  viands  for  consumption  in  the 
tabema,  and  drew  wine  which  was  drunk  on  the  premises.  Cic. 
MiL  24 :  Quin  diam  audiendtu  mt  popa  Zicimu$  neado  quia  de  Circo 
maximo:  iervos  MUonU  ajmd  te  ihrioa  facta  sihi  con/easos  e^M,  etc. ; 
then,  8€d  mirahar  tamen  endi  popes,  [Hor.  Ep.  i.  14,  21,  uneta 
popina*^  Originally,  only  pei-sons  of  tho  lowest  class  and  slaves 
w  ere  to  be  found  taking  ^eir  seats  on  tho  chairs  of  tho  tabema, 
and  to  do  so  was  considered  unseemly.  [Juv.  viii.  172  mentions 
nattta^  /urea  fi»gUivi.'\  The  neat  epigram  of  Martial  (v.  70) 
alludes  to  this : 

Infiisum  sibi  iiuptT  a  piitrono 

rit'tmm,  Maximo,  ceiitios  Syriscua 

lu  hciiariolis  vagus  popiuis 

Circa  balnea  quatuor  peregit. 
£ren  if  we  were  diq»oeed  to  assign  to  the  passage  another  meaning, 
aod  compare  the  tdlariolcp  popima  with  the  lectieariofa  (xii.  58), 
the  following  verses  dear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning : 

0  quanta  est  gnia,  centieii  comesse ! 

doaato  major  adhac,  nec  accubare! 
In  later  times  sucH  eating-houses  were  the  lounge  of  idle  and 
disorderly-living  persons  of  the  bettor  classes;  [as  Gkibinius  in  Cic* 
in  Pis,  6 ;  and  ThrasyUus  in  Appul.  Met,  viii.  init.  See  Juv.  viii. 
158;  Suet.  Cframm,  16;  Vit,  13;]  and  it  is  dear  that  good  enter- 
tainment was  to  be  met  with  in  them,  from  Syriscus  having 
squandered  away  in  a  short  time  ccniies  sesterces;  for  which  no 
doubt  pleasures  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  had. 

Ganeumy  or  ganea,  is  SO  &r  difTerent,  that  every  popina  may 
Cf^rtainly  be  called  a  ganenm,  though  not  vice  versa.  The  gnnoum 
means  generally  only  a  place  for  secret  dobaucherj',  wbouce  Livy 
twice  (xxvi.  2,  and  Epit,  1.  c)  joins  it  w  'lih  lustrum,  [Cic.  Sext,  9, 
gam     ndnUf  riisque  con/echt?.    Pu»  t.  Col.  11.] 

What  Plautus  (Cure,  ii.  la.  10;  Bud,  ii.  6,  45;  THn,  iv.  3.  6) 
calls  ihermopolium,  i?  nothing  more  than  the  popina,  as  we  see  firom 
the  imperial  interdicts  which  are  cited. 

Salmasius  ad  Spart.  Hadr.  22,  says  that  tabomro  in  Rome  wore 
never  opened  befoi  »>  tlm  ninth  hour.  Although  we  have  not  the 
authority  of  any  old  author,  to  quote  in  opposition  to  thi-^  n<spi'tinn, 
it  appears  scarcely  credibh>  in  itself,  as  doubtlo««!  iriany  t' •-)!%.  tht  ij- 
j'landiiim  there,  and  several  passage*?  occur  ^vhich  (Miin"t  at  all 
bo  leconoiled  with  it.   In  the  case  ot  the  baths  and  lupanaria  (see 
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the  Ezcuisas  Sc.  TL  and  Exo.  1  Sc.  VII.)i  it  is  very  natural  tliat 
a  fixed  bour  was  appointed,  before  wMck  they  oonld  not  be  opened; 
but  as  regards  the  eating-houses,  no  proof  has  been  adduced,  nor 
does  such  a  restriction  appear  admissible.  Passages  in  opposition 
to  it  are  Plant.  Most,  iv,  2,  52 : 

Vide  sis,  ne  forte  ad  merendam  quopiam  de?orton9« 

Atque  tbi  meUiucttte,  qaam  satis  faerit  Mberii. 
Menachm,  y.  1,  S: 

Immsrtit  aUquo  sese  credo  in  ganeum. ; 

but  it  is  about  mid-day,  and  Men»chmeas  is  himself  just  ooming 
from  prandium,   PmimI  ii.  2,  68,  Harpax  says : 

Ego  derortor  extra  porlam  hue  in  tabernam  torliam. 
and     69,  vhi  prandero  daho  f^oeram  $omno.   The  most  dedsiTe 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  Plant.  Posn.  Prol,  40 : 

El  hoe  qaoque  etiain,  quod  pene  oblHos  fui, 
Dum  ladi  6aiit,  io  popinam  pediaeqvi 
Irruptionem  fiicit« :  nunc  dnmoooaaio  eat, 
Kunc  dum  scribtlits  matuant,  occnrrite. 

%iid  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  passage,  as 
(loing  a  joke,  let  ns  add  thereto  an  actual  fiicL  Gic.  jPm.  6 :  Jfemt- 
nistine,  eotnutn,  cum  ad  U  quinta  /ere  hcra  cum  C.  Pteone  veniseem, 
netdo  quo  e  gurgustio  U  prodire,  involuh  co|nfe,  tolwtum  f  ef  cvm 
<9to  ore  fceUdo  teUrrimam  nobis  popinam  inhalaeeesi  exeutaiioue  U  ttii 
vaieiudinuj  quod  ddeeree^  virujientie  te  quibutdam  inedkamintbue  tdtrt 
eurairif 

The  whole  class  of  innkeepers  was  despised  in  Borne,  and  it  is 
Tcry  easy  to  perceiye  uhy.  When  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  29,  calls  them 
perfidi  and  maligni  (5,  4),  [Mart,  iii  57,  callidoe}  it  is  'because 
people  of  this  kind  were  in&mons  in  Greece  and  Borne,  for 
cheating,  adulteration  of  wares,  and  fraud  of  eyeiy  description ; 
80  that  in  Greek,  gawii^vuv  means  also  to  adulterate.*  Heind.  ad 
I.  i.  29.  The  popina  also  exhibited  generally,  if  not  alwa^-s,  the 
union  of  all  kinds  of  debauchery.  [The  interdicted  game  of  hazard 
was  most  likely  played  in  the  popina?.    Mart.  v.  84 : 

Arcana  modo  raptus  ^i  popin 

iBdilem  rogat  ndus  aleator. 

So  that  tlio  siirveillanco  of  tlio  M'diles  w;i9  very  iircossary.  Suet. 
Tib.  34;  Claud.  o8.]    There  wciu  pf»rhn})s  among  the  rest  exceo<l- 
inirly  dii-ty  hole^,  ao  may  fairly  \w  t'xpected  from  the  character  of 
t]i»^  (oinpany.     Comp.  Stockmaun,  De  popt'nis   Bom,   L.  ISOo. 
[\Vuiidorli<'h,  De  Vefi.  po^Hnis ;  Scheid,  De  caupmium  oriyine.'j 
Ecspectable  people  therefore  did  not,  at  least  till  a  later  peiiod. 
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enter  puch  hoiis-es  or  booths ;  hut  they  "vroro  not  without  phices  of 
wjcial  entortainuieut,  for  not  untVequently  many  assomblod  in  tlie 
medicinct,  tonsin'na\  ami  such  like  places,  fur  thv'ir  recreation.  Seo 
Salmas.  ad  Pldut.  Epid.  ii.  2,  14;  and  Ueindorf  on  Jlur.  Sdf,  i.  7, 
3.  At  a  later  period  it  was  customary  to  congregate  in  the  tnh>rinv. 
librnn'a',  and  in  the  (jijiiinnsin,  to  couvers^}  on  all  manner  of  .subjects. 
Gell.  xiii.  30  :  Laud>ihui  rt  iid it(ih<it(pic  sr  mtptT  (juispiani  in  Iihr<iri(L 
aedens.  But  tlie  imV)lic  baths  were  the  chief  places  of  assembling. 
[In  the  so-called  hijxintir,  at  Pompeii,  tliere  i.s  a  fresco  represent- 
ing several  persons  sitting  and  drinking  in  a  tavern.  The  utensils 
of  such  an  establi>liment  are  enumerated.  Paull.  D/^.  xxxiii.  7,  13, 
dolt'a,  vasa,  ancones,  calicts,  tntUa-,  vriia%  roiujinria,  etc.  The  wood- 
cut below  is  from  a  shield  carved  in  stone,  m  a  tavern  at  Pompoii.] 
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THE  GARDENS. 

rPHE  deacriptioii  givea  in  the  Fifth  Scene  of  the  gsidens  belong 
^  ing  to  the  yiUa,  may  appear  bat  little  in  aoooidance  with  the 
habite  and  tastes  of  antiquity,  and  many  may  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  some  garden  in  the  old  French  mode  of  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  oentory  had  eerved  as  a  model*  Bat  the  old  prorerb, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  son,  holds  good  in  this  case. 
Qardens  laid  out  in  this  style,  in  which  vegetation  was  forced  into 
stiff  geometrical  figures,  and  the  knife  and  shears  of  the  gardf  ii*t 
annihilated  every  vestige  of  natui-e's  free  dominion,  were  in  ^L-^hi*  'U 
at  Borne,  and  nut  resor\'cd  for  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  [This 
is  further  evident  from  the  frescos  at  Fompeii,  representing  gar* 
dens.]  Indeed  the  ancients  were  more  deserving  of  excuse  for 
such  absurdities,  for  the  means  afforded  by  nature  in  those  days 
were  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  abundant  resources  of  our 
time.  Foreign  conntrios  had  not  as  yet  unfolded  their  rich  treasun^s 
of  luxuriant  and  splendid  vegetation,  nor  tlit  ir  thousand  shrubs  and 
flowers ;  and  restricted  to  a  barren  flora,  but  little  improved  by 
culture,  tbe  Homans  sought  to  create,  by  artificial  moans,  a  striking 
contrast  to  tbe  free  forms  of  Nature ;  and  their  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  the  laurel,  tbe  c\7>ress,  tbe  taxus,  tbe  buxus,  the  myrtle, 
and  the  rosemary,  [which  in  Italy  reaches  to  tbe  height  of  six  or 
seven  ells,]  being  in  some  measure  naturally  stiff  in  form,  were  quite 
adapted  for  their  purposes.  Were  we  to  take  frx)m  our  parks  the 
ornament  of  the  seringas,  bignonias,  spirsoa,  tbe  cytisus,  the  ribes, 
and  pyrus— were  we  to  banish  from  oui  flower-bods  the  magnificent 
tulips  rind  hyacinths,  tbe  numerous  varieties  of  i-oses  and  dahlias, 
tbe  lick  fund  of  perennials  and  annuals,  we  should  soon  begin  to 
think  bow  wo  could,  by  means  of  artificial  designs,  distinguish  tbo 
^rden  from  tbe  woods  and  fields.  [Wiistemann  more  correctly 
thinks  that  tbis  odd  taste  was  an  imitation  of  Oriental  gardening ; 
for  tbo  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  these  unnatural  forms.] 

It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whotlior  thore  vroro  at  tliat  peri<xl 
entire  gardens  laid  out  in  tbis  fonual  fashion.  ( Jn  the  < onti-aiy,  we 
mav  concliido,  from  t)i»*  descriptions  oxUiiit,  that  a  mixtun!  was  n-- 
sortrtl  U»,  uud  tliat  artilu  ially  trained  hedges  and  alleys  alternated 
witb  thickets  and  el  ear  green  spares,  and  in  most  casea  vines,  fruit, 
and  CTCu  vegetables,  were  not  excluded. 
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It  is  Btmngo  that  the  Eoinaus  hud  no  fixed  name  for  the 
gardener,  hortalaiias  being  a  term  of  later  date.  lie  is  designated 
either  by  the  more  general  term  villicus,  [who,  as  such,  took  care  of 
the  gardens  situated  at  villas.  So  in  Son.  Ep,  12,  the  villicus  has 
to  attend  to  the  p^atani,]  cidtor  hartorum,  or  in  respect  of  indi- 
vidual portions  of  tlio  garden,  vinitor,  olitor^  [arftorotor,]  But  the 
proper  fancy-gardener  w  as  called  topiariua ;  and  it  is  besttoccnmeot 
with  this  name  whatever  is  to  he  said  concerning  the  period  and 
nature  of  such  gardeuB. 

Topiurii  are  uieutioned  by  Oiooro,  and  indeed  ae  in  general  nae, 
though  this  would  not  justify  tu  in  traaaferring  their  art  to  the 
vagarius  of  a  later  period.  \_A\bo  in  insctiptiona ;  OrelL  2966.  See 
s  thnas.  ad  Spart,  Hadr,  10.]  He  names  them  among  the  more 
respect*  d  slaves,  Parad.  v.  2 :  Ui  in  magna  ttuUorum  famUia  nmi 
ah'i  lautiores,  tit  aibi  videntur,  Md  kmm  %tTvi^  atrieMtB,  topiarii,  and 
expresses  himself  satisfied  with  hia  own  topAxruM,  ad  QuiiU,  fr.  iiL 
1,2:  topiarium  laudavi :  ita  omnia  convettU  hed^a,  qualatim  irillm, 
qua  intercolumnia  onMUiHonitt  v*  denique  iUi  paUiaH  topiariajti 
facere  videantur  et  hednTOim  vmdert.  This  ooyering  of  the  walls, 
the  trees,  and  the  temoes  with  ivy,  evergreen,  and  acanthus,  was 
eutiiely  the  busineea  of  the  iopiartiM;  hence  Pliny  (xxL  11,  39) 
says,  Vinca  pervinea  semper  viret^  in  modwm  lineos  fdiis  geniaUatim 
circumdaia,  topiaria  kerla;  and  xxii,  22,  34,  Acanthoi  est  topiaria  ei 
urhana  herba.  In  the  same  manner  the  trees  round  the  Hippodrome 
in  the  Tuscan  Tilla  of  the  younger  Pliny,  were  dad  with  iyy.  Ep, 
V.  G,  32 :  Platania  eircu4$wr,  iUa  hidera  vetHtmtur,  uique  mmma  wii, 
ita  imoB  alieni$  fffmdfOm  mreni,  Htdera  t/runatm  H  ramot  pererratt 
vieinasque  platanM  UwmUu  9uo  copuUU.  In  addition  to  this  they 
found  sufficient  occupation  in  the  disposition  and  caxe  of  numerous 
arbours  and  covered  paths,  constructed  especially  of  Tines*  But 
these  simple  ornaments  of  the  garden  were  not  enough ;  trees  and 
shrubs  received,  by  means  of  tying  upand  pruning,  artificial  shapes; 
walls,  figuies  of  heasts,  ships,  letters,  and  so  fordi,  were  made  out 
of  them.  The  elder  Pliny  testifies  how  tax  people  used  to  go  in 
these  absuiditaes.  Speaking  of  the  cypress,  he  says  (zvi.  33,  60) : 
MekB  demwn  atpedu  ncn  repudiatOt  di$tingtundi$  tantum  pinorum 
wdinibm,  nunc  vero  tonsilis  /acta  in  denaOaie  paridum  coercOaque 
gracUiUUe  perpeUto  ienmt,  TrahHur  eUam  in  piduroB  operis  tcpiarii, 
venatuB  cUutewe  d  imaginu  renm  tenui  fiHio  hrtmqm  d  virmti 
temper  vesUeM,  The  huxuB^  which  played  such  a  prominent  part 
in  tiie  garden  of  the  Tuscan  villa,  was  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
[So  also  laurel  and  myrtle :  Plin.  M,  N,  zv.  39.]  The  description 
of  it  given  by  Pliny  {£p»  v.  6}  is  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge 
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about  the  ancient  art  of  gardening.  Among  other  things  he  say  a 
(sect.  16) :  Ante  jporHcum  xyatus  concisus  in  plu/rimu  8})ecie9,  dittine- 
tuBqufi  hwoo;  demimiM  inde  pronnsque  pulvinu9t  ewi  hetUamm  tffiguB 
invicem  advenas  hunu  imeripeit  AcanlhuB  in  piano  moUtB  d  pijene 
dixerim  Uquidu»»  Ambit  kmc  annhukdio  $T9$ti9  varieqye  UmtM  viri^ 
dibm  incluta;  ab  hit  getiaiio  in  modum  ctrci,  qua  huosum  multi* 
formem  humil€$jui9  et  rtUnitu  manu  arhuculat  eireimU.  Omnia 
ma^eriamuniuiUwr*  SancgttukUahuxuBcperiietmUrahit.  [Finnic. 
Maihn  Tm.  10 :  Mttsoeat  arboru  UmdmUea  in  Mlwu  Jingunt  au6  viridn 
parHeuB  in  dradum  JUxit  viHhu  fadunt']  The  treacherous  bear 
that  oonoealfl  a  snake  m  hie  jaws  decidedly  belongs  to  these  iwfo'a* 
rum  ejiyiei.  Hart  iii.  19 : 

Proxima  centenis  ostentlitur  ursa  coluranis, 

Exornant  fictee  qua  plHUiuoiiu  lerie. 
Hujns  dum  patolot  aUudem  t«itat  histni 

Pnleher  Hjlss»  tenenm  menit  in  ora  mtnnni. 
Vipen  led  coco  Metersts  ktebat  in  ore» 

VivebftUiae  snima  deteriote  fers. 

Such  bears  are  to  be  found  amidst  similar  company  in  gardens, 
even  in  the  present  times.  The  description  given  in  another  part 
of  Pliny  (sect.  35)  coireaponds  still  more  with  the  cones,  pyiamids, 
and  letters  of  modem  gardens.  Alibi  j^rattiltim,  alibi  ipta  huxu$ 
itUervenit  in  fwrnoM  miJULt  dtumj^^  literaainUrdumt  fu/ct  modo  nomen 
domini  dieuni^  modo  ariifleit,  Altemi$  metulw  §urgun$y  edterms 
interta  Mtnt  poma,  et  in  cpere  urbanitHmo  sMta  vdui  illoH  rtiris 
imiUdio*  Medium  tpoHum  brevioribue  utrimqiu  pUdanie  adomatar. 
Pod  hat  aoanthuB  ?nno  inde  luhricm  d  JUacuoma;  deindepluru  fyurm 
plurague  nomina,  [Plane-trees  and  CYpreeaes  were  also  cut  un- 
naturally shortt  Plin.  ff,  N,  zii.  6 :  ChanuiyMani  voeaniur  eoadm 
breviUiiie,  qwmiam  arborum  diam  dboriu$  invenimug.  Hoe  quopi^ 
trgo  in  genert  pumiUorum  in/didUu  dida  erit  Fit  autem  d  terendi 
genaro  d  reeidmdi^  JVtmtM  C  Matiuo  ex  equedri  ordine  Augudi 
amiimt  invenit  nemora  fonsUia^  zvi.  60.  Wilstemann,  Kundgdri^ 
note%  der  Sbmitt^ 

The  vacant  spaces  set  with  flowers  and  borders  were  possibly  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  whole  teatden,  and  subdivided  into 
various  forms  by  enclosures  of  box,  as  in  the  French  gaxdena  of  the 
present  day.  At  least  we  may  gather  as  much  from  \vhat  the  same 
PHny  says  about  the  wydue  before  the  portieiu  of  his  villa  (sect, 
16) :  Ante  porticum  xydue  eoncMiw  in  plurimae  tpeeiee,  dutindusque 
buaso:  for  these  plurimce  species  cannot  well  passfbr  anything  eke 
than  tiie  small  beds  {areoloi)  of  divers  forms.  Frequently,  too,  such 
borders  may  have  been  elevated  tenaoe-£ftshion  {pulvini  mirgentet : 
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Plin.  xxii.  22,  34;  Gierig,  ad  Plin.  E}\),  in  ■wHcli  case,  the  margin 
rising  in  the  form  of  an  ardi  (torua,  Plin.),  waa  covered  witk  eyer- 
grecn  or  beai-s-foot. 

The  geatatif}  and  liippod ramus  wore  essential  parts  of  such 
frardcns.  The  foruier  was  a  ])i<)a(l  r(';^iilar  pathway,  perhaps  to  bo 
conij)artMl  with  an  alloy,  although  iu)t  always  in  a  straight  lino,  in 
which  thc'Y  used  to  ho  carried  about  in  the  lectica,  when  they  did 
not  wish  for  any  violent  exorcise.  It  is  true  that  Celsus  (ii,  15)  says, 
(riin'ra  gestationis  j^lura  sunt:  if-nissinia  est  u(tvi^  vtl  in  p&rtUy  vtl  in 
jhutiint- ;  vcl  in  Itriira  aut  acamno ;  acrior  vfhiculo  ;  from  which  W(» 
might  suppose  that  the  gestatio  was  als^-  d*  -igned  for  being  driver 
in.  But  wliere  there  was  a  regular  hip])udrome,  such,  a  use  of  it 
woukl  seem  to  be  superfluous,  and  Uelsus  uses  the  word  iu  its  most 
extended  meaning. 

Gierig  {ad  Plin.  sect.  32)  has  rightly  explained  the  hippodrome, 
and  defended  the  word  aguiubt  the  other  reading  hypodromua.  "We 
cannot  conceive  that  Pliny  means  a  covered  pathway.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  course  similar  to  a  circus,  with  several  ways,  separated  by 
box-trees.  Not  only  does  the  passage  addurcd  by  Gierig  from 
Martial  (xii.  60}  prove  that  there  were  such  hipputh  omes  in  gardens, 

Pulvereumque  fii;'ax  hippodromon  un^^ula  carpit, 
Et  pereuiitis  aqiun  fluctus  ubique  souat : 

but  also  Epigr.  57,  20,  where  the  poet,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
Sj)arsus,  why  ho  so  often  visited  his  badly  situRtod  Xonientan  villa, 
says,  he  can  certainly  very  easily  do  mthout  the  coimtrj',  when  in 
Borne  itself  he  has  as  good  as  a  villa  : 

Cui  plana  snnimos  dcspicit  domus  monies, 

Et  rus  in  Ui  be  est  viintorque  Romanus ; 

Nec  ill  Falerno  colle  major  auciunmus, 

Intraque  liroen  latus  essedo  cursos. 

These  parts  of  the  garden  were  possibly  less  artificial,  and  here  it  is 
that  we  must  look  for  the  so  often  mentioned  woods  of  laurel  and 
plane-trees  {platanones,  daphvonea),  and  mptlo  thickets  [nti/rida]. 
Mart.  iii.  58,  x.  79,  xii.  50.  It  was  then  the  business  of  the  topia- 
rius  to  Tuaintaiu  all  these  various  jjarts  of  the  garden  in  proper 
order.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  viridarii,  whoso  name  often 
occurs  in  inscriptions,  diff^'red  from  them.  We  may  perhaps  under-  ' 
stand  the  latter  word  of  those  who  took  care  of  the  viridaria  in  the 
houses,  the  cavcedium  and  periatyliumy  as  well  as  l^e  gardens  on  the 
rooi  ;  but  tliere  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  making  such  a  distinc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  Ulpian  {Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  8)  says:  doUa^  eiiamsi 
de/oaaa  non  ainty  et  cupce  quilnudam  in  regionibm  OMtduni  ifmtTa- 
mento:  si  villa  ctUtior  ut,  etiam  atrimm,  acoparii:  n  etiam  viridaria. 
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topiarii.  [Ulpian  says  nothing  against  making  a  di^^tinction  hotweea 
topiaritts  and  viridarius.  In  tho  above  passage  he  s])eaks  only  of  a 
'^'illa,  where  a  topiarius  had  charge  of  all  the  gardens,  consequently 
of  the  small  viridarta  also;  whilst  tho  viridarius,  who  probably 
ranked  lnv.-er,  was  especially  deagned  for  the  small  houae-gardens 
in  the  city.] 

Besides  him,  however,  we  must  suppose  tho  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular aquarius  [u^paywyoc],  under  which  term  is  neither  to  ]»e 
underf<tood  one  of  tho  rnlUginm  fontanorum,  nor  a  water-carri«  r» 
nor  a  miuister  aqum  at  table,  but  a  slave  who  con«truct(xl  and  k<'i)t 
in  order  all  the  aqueducts,  as  well  as  very  inprnious  fotintains  (of 
course  also  in  the  city  residence).  Such  a  onu  aj)pears  to  be  meant 
in  Paull.  iii.  1 '.  Domo  cum  omni  jure  8"<\  sicut  itiAtructa  ^■<^  i'''f(if<t, 
nrhana  familia  itan  artifices  tt  vestiarit  et  ditttarii  ct  a^uarn  einicitk 
d</mui  seri^'entes  le/fcUo  cedunt. 

Much  might  be  said  conceming  the  flowers  known  to  the 
Komans:  for  though  the  Flora  of  those  days  was  but  poor  la 
couipamou  with  ours,  still  Beckmann  is  wrong  in  suj»])osing  {Beifr. 
t.  Oemh,  d.  Erfind.  iii.  290)  that  tho  Romans  contented  themselTOs 
solely  with  the  wild  plants,  and  laid  out  neither  flower-gardens,  nor 
cultivated  anv  exotics.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  set  down  a  mere 
ciitalogue  of  the  important  names  of  flowers  given  by  Virgil,  Pliny 
[xxi.  58],  Columella,  and  others,  and  to  enter  into  a  more  accurato 
investigation  would  require  a  si>ecial  work :  for  after  all  that  Vosa, 
Sclmeider,  Billerbeck  {Flora  Classica),  Bprengel  [HUtoria  rei  Her- 
barice),  and  others,  have  said  on  the  subject,  we  etiU  are  in  want  of 
a  detail •  '(!  critical  elaboration  of  the  claiwical  Flora. 

We  may  take  for  granted  in  general  that  the  vMaria  and  rotaria 
were  the  main  ornaments  of  the  gardens.  N«zt  oame  the  bulbous 
plants,  the  cioons,  naidsBOS,  lilies,  of  more  than  one  sort,  gladiolus, 
irides,  also  hyaomtfas,  an  our  sense  of  the  vord  {hyaeinthu$  orienUtlU, 
probably  meant  by  GoL  z.  100,  149,  is  understood  by  Schneider  to 
mean  iris),  poppies,  amaranthi,  and  so  on.  The  rose  was  much 
grown,  as  it  was  the  flower  ohi^y  used  for  garlands;  and  the  pro- 
verb 9ub  ro»a  bears  testimony  to  the  £Mst.  It  also  serves  to  mark 
the  regular  wmmaUa.  Mart,  19, 19.  Cum  fur  U  LywuB,  cum  ng* 
nat  rota,  cum  madmt  capiUi  ;  and  iii.  68,  5,  deponto  poi<  vina  roMtque 
pudore,  Hyrtle  and  roses  were  a  common  intexmiztuie.  See  Mits« 
cherlich  ad  ffor.  Od,l9S,  The  heavy  wUifolia  was  less  adapted 
for  garlands.  Pliny,  zzL  4.  The  Milesian  (Pliny,  ardentissimo  colors 
nm  excedent  duodena  foUw)  is,  according  to  Billerbeck  {Fhra 
Chuiiea,  p.  133),  the  damask  rose,  under  which  name  is  probably 
not  to  be  undeistood  that  so  called  by  our  gardeners,  but  a  variety 
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of  the  TOM  luUat  yriik  a  Ivrigbt  red  flower;  but  as  tiiis  lias  not 
duodena  folia,  we  mnflt  rather  snppoee  a  holoteriea  to  be  meant. 
Perhaps  after  all,  amid  the  endless  present  TOrieties,  the  true  Mile- 
sian rose  is  no  longer  distmguishable*  More  will  be  said  on  tiie 
coronoB  in  the  Ezcnrsus  on  the  Ghaplets  and  Ghimee. 

Green-houses,  for  the  protection  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
exotics  against  cold,  and  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits  at 
other  seasons  than  nature  assigned  to  them,  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  before  the  first  oentury.  Martial  alludes  to  them  fre« 
quently,  as  ym,  14 : 

FaUida  ne  CiHeiim  timeant  poinaria  bnimam^ 

Mordeat  et  tenennn  f  irtaor  aara  nemiis, 
Hybernis  objecta  Notu  specularia  ptum 
Admittiint  ioIm  et  sine  fiece  diem. 

andviii.  68: 

latida  porpnreoe  urat  ne  bruma  racemo^, 

Et  gt?lidum  Bacchi  munera  frigus  edat, 
Condita  porspiciia  vivit  vindemia  gemma, 

Et  tc-<^itur  leiix,  nee  tameii  uva  lutct. — 
Quid  non  ingeniu  vuluit  uaiuia  licere  ? 

AuctumntiRi  sterilii  fenre  jubetor  hiems. 

This  was  u  regular  kot-hoiise,  where  winter- grapes  were  g-rijwn. 
Columella  (xi.  3,  52)  teaches  how  to  have  early  melons,  aiul  I'liny 
(xix.  5,  23)  relates  oi  the  portable  gherkin  and  melou-beds  of 
Tiberius:  yallo  (juippe  non  die  conii</it  ei  penaxles  eorum  hortos  pro* 
moveniibtts  in  solem  rotis  olitoribus,  rursm>im  hibemis  dtebus  intra 
specvlnrium  munirnenta  revocantibus,  [Salmas.  ad  Script,  Hist,  Aug. 
i.  ]>.  419.]  ^\e  see  from  Martial  (iv.  21,  o)  that  flowers  also  were 
lorced  in  groen-hoiises : 

Condita  sic  puro  numerantur  lilia  vitro ; 
Sic  prohibet  tenuis  gemma  latere  rosas. 

When  therefore  Bottiger  wiys  {Sab.  i.  253),  'Among  the  fruits 
which  Mtti-tial  in  his  ApvphoreUi  has  ennobled  with  his  distiehs, 
there  were  no  doubt  several  made  only  of  wax,  and  the  g^rlandis  of 
roses,  in  the  middle  of  December,  which  he  calls  (xiii.  Vll)  ffstivaa 
rorovas  brumWf  were  probably  made  of  coloured  wax  ; '  this  is  a 
perft'ctly  untenable  conjecture,  and  an  incorrect  account,  for  tlio 
reading  is  not  festims  roms^  which  would  not  suit  the  metie,  but 
the  ejjigram  runs  thus  : 

Dat  festinatas,  CiBsar,  libi  bruma  coronas: 
Quondam  v(  ris  erat,  nunc  tua  facta  rnsa  est. 

But  in  festinatas  lies  the  most  connncing  proot  that  they  were 
forced  roses.   Compare  vi.  bO : 
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Ut  nova  dona  tibi,  Cusar.  Nilotica  tellus 

Miscrut  hibernas  ambitiosa  rosas  : 
ifavita  dcrisit  Pharios  Memphiricus  hortos, 

111  l»is  ut  intravit  liraina  prim  i  tufp. 
Tanlub  verk  honos,  ct  od<»np  gT;itia  Flone, 

Tantaque  Piestani  <!:lori,i  rurii  crat. 

[It  appotirs  also  from  this  epigi*aui,  that,  as  the  supjdyof  naf  ivo 
rosied  did  not  equal  tlie  excessive  demand  tor  them  at  lioim?,  i\>^qs 
were  imported  Irom  Egypt ;  and  thin  in  winter.  Of  course  uu  ans 
were  n^i'd  for  keeping  them  as  liesh  as  posisible  on  the  road.] 
Ooiiij).  IV.  28.  But  it  is  not  nocowsary  to  .siij)p().so  that  in  ever}'  cnco 
where  roace  hibem(e  are  niontionetl,  m-o  nm^t  understand  roses  ai  t:- 
ficiallv  forced  in  hot-houses.  Tlie  roses  of  Pcestuni  bloomed  tcr  ;i 
second  time  in  the  autumn,  I>i/tri  rosnrin  PfTBfi,  Yirg.  Gtor>j.  iv.  Ill'; 
Mart.  xii.  31 ;  and  when  in  mild  \viiit<Ts  the  rusa  jinUida  is  seen  to 
bloom  in  Geiinany  in  the  open  uu'  at  Christmu-s,  and  even  in 
January,  why  should  not  the  same  thinj*  have  been  poB&ible  in  a 
miJder  climate 't  Ko^^es  and  pirlands  of  wax  are  not  in  any  cas<«  to 
be  thouglit  of.  [That  they  had  artiticial  flowers,  is  beyond  all  doubU 
See  the  Excui'bus  on  the  Chaplets  and  Games. 

Fruit-trees  were,  partly,  to  ]je  found  in  the  midst  of  large  g-ar- 
dens,  among  other  sorts  of  trees  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6,  35),  although  BeckeT 
interprets  this  pa^sa^^o  differently;  partly  in  the  fields,  or  in  orchard* 
{pomaria)y  where  they  stood  in  a  (juineunx.  Col.  de  Arb,  19,  Their 
cultivation  was  very  common  ;  hence  Varro  says,  B.  If.  \.  2  :  ynoi 
arl'on'hus  consifd  Itnlln  est^  ut  lota  pvinuriuin  ri'lftftir.  See  also  Cato, 
Varro,  Columelhi.  and  otliers  passim.  But  it  afterwards  dej?enerated 
into  luxuiy.  Pim.  //.  *V.  xix.  19:  Fcrcndum  sune  futrit  exquisiia 
uasci  poma^  alia  aapore^  alia  maynitudine,  alia  monstro  pauperibua 
intrrdida.  xi.  1.  The  chief  kinds  of  Iruits  among  the  Ivomans  are 
as  f(dlows.] 

Iloney-apples,  melimela,  a  sapore  meJleo,  Plin.  xv.  10,  14,  15. 
Those  were  one  of  the  earliest  species  of  apples ;  but  did  not  la.st 
long;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Amerina  kept  longest.  Plin.  10. 
On  the  melimela,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  see  Schnei- 
der ad  Varr.  i.  59.  [Besides  these,  there  were  the  orhieulata^  eotonea^ 
Sestiana,  Matianay  Amerina.  Colnm.  xii.  45;  v.  10;  Macrob.  ii.  15.1 
Among  the  sorts  of  pears  (of  which  Pliny  enumerates  thirty),  the 
most  valued  were  Uie  Cnutnndan*  Plin,  zy«  16 ;  Yoss  ad  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  88,  the  Falemian^  and  fhe  Syrian.  Hart.  y.  78, 18.  Comp. 
Colum.  V.  10,  17.  The  vofema,  fist-pear,  was  chiefly  oeLebrated  on 
account  of  its  size.  Virg.  gravis,  Ool.  ib.  Cat.  7,  3 ;  perhaps  the 
same  that  Pliny  calls  lihralis,  Macrob*  iL  15. 
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There  were  nuinorou*?  vnrietios  of  plums,  infjms  iurba  prunorum, 
says  Pliny,  xv.  12.  AiJUJiig  these  wcni  the  AuraeniacQy  cereoh!  or 
cerima^  Dammrena,  [<  'ol.  x.  404.]  Tho  latter  were  imported  (b  y 
from  that  country'.  Mart.  xiii.  29.  [The  drying  oi'  fruits  was  also 
very  common  in  Italy.  Pall.  iii.  2  ').  xii.  7;  Col.  xii.  14.  They  had 
also  chenit's,  (jiiinces,  peaches,  pomcgi-anatcs  [umhon  runicnm^ 
Golum.  V.  10;  deArh.  23;  Plin.  xr.  11) ;  sevenil  sorts (<ffig»(Mucrob. 
ii.  IG;  Plin.  xt.  19;  Col.  v.  10);  nuts  (Maorob.  ii.  14;  Col.  v.  10; 
Plin.  XV.  24;  Cat.  8);  chestnuts  (PaUad.  xii.  7;  Cui.  iv.  33;  Plin. 
XV.  25,  xvii.34) ;  almonds,  medlars,  and  mulberries.  (I'lin.  xv.)  The 
cultivation  of  wine  and  olive.s  was  of  great  iiajxtiianco.  The  oil 
(Col.  V.  8)  was  used  for  food  us  well  as  for  burning  and  anointing. 
The  Venafrau  and  Tarentine  were  celebrated.  A'urro,  It.  R,  i.  2. 
On  the  different  sorts  ot  olive-trees  [olece)^  see  Plin.  //.  N.  xv.  1,  xvii. 
29  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  16;  Col.  v.  8;  Cat.  6.  The  viae  was  either  gro\ni 
in  vineyards  {mnea)  attached  to  poles ;  or  to  trees  (such  gardens 
were  called  arbustum) ;  or  it  grow  against  houses,  or  tho  arcades  of 
the  interior.  Plin.  ii.  165.  Vine-arbours  wore  called  pergulm.  In 
this  branch,  which  was  considored  by  the  Ilomausi  quite  th«;  <  IiiiKix 
of  horticulture,  they  displayed  much  cleverness ;  upon  \\  hieh  they 
prided  themselves  not  a  little.  Plin.  xiv.  2.  There  were  more  than 
thirty  sorts  of  grapes,  partly  for  tho  table,  partly  f<»r  wine:  the 
Arainea.  Nomenianay  ^UfjdHt'i,  Al/ahrogica,  Apirid,  r/fv/ztZ/a,  were 
among  tho  best.  Col.  iii.  b ;  I'allad.  ii.  10;  Cato,  G  ;  2dacrob.  ii,  16; 
Plin.  xiv.  xvii.  3.5.    See  more  in  Kxeurs.  4,  Sc.  IX. 

On  the  vegetables,  see  Exouis.  1,  Scene  IX.  Comp.  Cic.  de  Sen, 
16.] 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  in  Borne  there  were  also 
window-gardens  (flower-pots  in  the  windows) ;  we  cannot  other- 
wise understand  what  Martial  says,  xi.  18 : 

Donnsti.  Luiie.  rus  sub  urbc  nobis  ; 
Sed  rus  est  niihi  majus  in  fenestra. 

[Above  all,  Plin.  N»  xix.  19 :  Jam  in  fencstris  cuis pleba  urbana 
in  imagint  hortortm  quotidiana  octi/ia  rura  prcebebani,  antequam 
prcejigi  protpediut  omnes  coegit  mvftttifdinifi  tnnumeraias  tatva  IcUrO' 
cinatio»  Bespecting  the  tolaria,  see  above.] 
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THE  BATHS. 

ri'^lIK  bath  was  a  n\o>t  important  event  m  tli^^  overy-day  lile  of 
tlie  Romans  of  that  period  which  i^  here  princi]>allT  de^scribH. 
nnd  one  of  their  moi^t  e^^entinl  reriuirements.  liodily  health  and 
cleanliness,  although  its  ori.L'-inal  object,  had  h>n'_r  ceased  ]>eing  tlni 
only  one  ;  for  the  bath*,  fle<  (.ratctl  with  prodigal  maprnificenee,  and 
Biippliod  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  a  voh^jtiifm" 
conltl  desire,  had  b^'comc  plaee*?  of  amusement,  whither  pcopio 
rrjiaired  for  jnistime  and  enjoyment.  In  earlier  times,  bathing  was 
much  lejss  frequent,  as  Seneea  Uills  u.-^,  citing  the  anthonty  of  m«>r«- 
ancient  authors.  Kinst.  86:  Nam,  nt  oinnt,  qui  iyri.«<>s  }i,nrrs  nrJ-i^ 
trff(h''irrii lit  (perhaps  Tarro"^  hr<irj,in  *t  rrura  (juotiflic  (ihlii'lxt/if,  qti(e 
stilfrff  sov'hs  optn'e  rolht/rrnut  :  tutitriiin  toll  iinn'Iini^t  hi  r,/ha.nfur. 
Onto,  f/''  clnr,  in  Non.  iii.  o,  v.  rphippium :  Mitii  ]>>>>  )■<>  iitn.li,:a 
una  ttiit  tKnirii  rf  i(>(/</,  sin^  ^fSf  r'l/mrmentn,  eqims  sine  tpl/ip- 
pio^  bui/itum  non  (laoiUUn  n " m ,  aU  ttis  rfd'us.  And  Oolinnellii  doe^ 
not  approve  of  the  slaves  bathing  daily  or  fre  juently  i.  fJ,  -0) : 
nma  ms  qiutqii''  (balneas)  retfrt  ri^se,  in  qnil/ii^  fumih'i,  s'<^  f/in- 
tum  feriia  lavetuVf  nrjiuc  inirn  iorj[toris  rohori  convenit  Jrequena  iwua 
earnm. 

Ilence  the  ancient  baths,  both  public  and  pnvate,  being,  in  the 
vords  of  Seneca,  in  usmn,  ram  ohle.ctnmeidum  rejjeria,  were  of  very 
simple  construction,  lu  the  villa  of  Seipio  Africanus,  where  Seneca 
found  bu  lunch  cause  for  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
ancient  imd  modem  times,  there  was  a  balneal  urn  a  ngustum,  tenehri~ 
cosmn  ex  consuetudine  aniiqua.  Then  he  says  :  non  vidthatur  mnjo^ 
rihus  noatris  calduin,  nisi  obscuru/n ;  and  further  on:  In  hoc  balnea 
Scipionis  minimcc  ^unt  rimes  magis  quam  feutdr<x^  ut  sine  injuria 
mnniinenti  lurntn  admifterent.  So  also  he  designates  the  public 
baths  as  obscura  H  grcgali  iecton'o  itiduda.  The  ancients  seem  to 
have  confined  themselves  merely  to  a  cold  and  a  warm  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  a?diles, 
as  Seneca  relates  in  the  letter  mentioned.  Eventually,  sweating 
and  hotowater  baths  were  added.  [The  eediles  superintended  not 
merely  the  temperature  and  cleanliness  of  the  baths,  but  also  pre- 
served publto  decorum ;  particularly  in  reference  to  the  two  sexes; 
who  were  not  allowed  to  bathe  together.] 
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We  are  rich,  in  inonns  to  enaLlo  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  tbo 
arrangement  of  the  Roman  baths,  as  we  not  only  jmissoss  tlie  works 
of  several  unciunt  writers  who  have  either  given  plans  for  con- 
structing baths,  or  descriptions  of  them,  but  also  considerable 
remains,  which  agree  with  th(^  acconnts  that  have  hvtm  liandod 
down  to  n?.  Of  the  authors  wo  imist  mention  first  Vitruviu:s  (v. 
lu),  ami  i'ull:Mliiijj  (i.  40),  who  treat  of  the  plan  of  the  baths.  In 
addition  to  \s  ii<>ui,  Lucian  {'Wiriag  ij  iioKdvuov)  ;  Piiny,  in  both  the 
letters  about  liis  villas  (ii.  17);  Statins  {Balneum  Etrusci):  Stir. 
i.  5  ;  Martial  (\'i.  42) ;  and  Sidon.  ApoU.  {Epist.  ii.  2),  have  Ictt 
interesting:  accounts  ;  and  we  obtain  from  the  epigrams  of  Martial, 
und  from  Seneca  [Epist.  51,  oO,  and  SO),  numorous  notices  on  tliu 
nature  of  the  baths,  and  life  iu  the  samo. 

But  th«'  remains,  at  present  in  existence,  of  ancient  baths  them- 
selves, arc  much  more  instructive  than  all  these  wi-itten  accounts; 
among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracnlla,  and 
Diocletian,  in  Home.  It  -would  be  difficult  to  explain,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  proper  connection  of  the  various  parta  of 
these  extensiYe  establiahmentB*  and  to  do  ao  would  require  not  only 
a  good  architectt  but  also  a  learned  antiquaiisn  and  philologist : 
and  it  ia  on  this  account  that  there  is  so  mnch  diversity  in  the 
plans  that  have  been  given  of  them.  We  ahall  here,  howevor,  refer 
only  to  the  general  customs  and  mannere  which  can  be  with  cer- 
tainty determined,  r^ecting  all  hypotheses  about  these  baths,  and 
simply  gi^'ing  a  description  of  other  smaller  ones,  which,  being  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  will  afford  ns  a  dearer  idea  of  the 
essential  parts  of  a  Roman  bath.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ruins  discovered  in  1784  at  Badenwoilor,  though  they 
are  only  just  enough  preserved  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  indi- 
vidual divisions  from  each  other.  Far  more  important  than  these, 
are  the  <Aem<s,  discovered  some  yean  since  at  Pompeii,  which  were 
in  such  a  condition  when  excavated,  as  to  allow  of  our  assigning 
with  certainty  to  most  of  the  parts  their  particular  destination. 

Of  more  modem  writings  on  this  subject,  besides  several  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  Winckelmann,  the  following  are  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration:  Ctoeron,  The  Bath  q/  the  Bomane;  Le 
ierme  dei  JSomani  dieegnafe  da  A,  PaUadio^  ton  alcune  oeeervazioni 
da  0.  B.  Scamom;  Detcripiwn  dee  Baine  de  TiUu  (a  work,  however, 
which  is  ocoi^ed  Uat  more  with  the  paintings  I6und  there,  than 
with  the  baths  themselves) ;  Stieglitz,  ArchSeH,  der  Bauk,  ii.  267 ; 
Hirt,  (TmcA.  der  Baukt  iii.  233;  Weinbrenner,  Entu  ur/e  und  Er* 
giivzungen  antUeer  OeMude^  which  contains  the  b  ith  </f  TFippias, 
after  Lucian,  and  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler.  Besides  which,  we 
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liiivo  the  remarks  (jf  tho  editors  of  Yitruvius,  particuluiy  Schneider, 
ii.  370 — 391.  Stratico  is  more  supei-ficial,  and  Marini  has  done 
littlo  more  than  repeat  tlio  old  erroneous  opinions.  Conceniinq: 
the  baths  of  Pompeii,  we  have  detailed  accounts  from  Gugl.  BccLi, 
in  the  Mu8.  Dorb.  ii.  t.  -19 — 52,  and  in  Gell's  Pompeiana :  the  topo^ 
(jrapfnj,  tdijices,  and  ornaments  of  PompeU,  The  result  of  excavaiwn* 
eince  1819.    Lond.  1835.    i.  83,  ii.  80. 

The  hatha  of  Pompeii,  which  were  disoovered  complete  not  only 
in  their  essential  parts,  but  also  in  their  ornaments,  inscriptions, 
and  cren  utensils,  are  adapted  aboTO  all  others  for  making  us 
^^ncruUy  acquainted  vitli  the  intemai  axrangements  of  Boman 
baths.  Moreover,  we  may  assume  that  othar  baths  were  laid  down 
after  the  same  phm,  as  tiioee  at  Stabite,  and  (as  &r  as  regards  the 
caldariwn  at  least)  that  found  in  the  villa  of  Diomedes  (see  Voyage 
pittor*  de  Naphs,  liy.  10  d  11,  pi.  79),  agree  almost  entirely  with 
that  of  Pompeii;  and  the  arrangement  of  botiis  in  private  houses 
and  villas  was  no  doubt  similar,  though  thejr  were  of  course  not  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  the  great  public  tkerma,  A  description  of  the 
baths  of  Pompeii  would  on  this  account  be  appropriate  here,  and 
we  therefore  extract  the  principal  parts  of  Sir  W,  GeU*8  account, 
which  seems  preferable,  because  it  is  not  only  more  general,  but 
also  dwells  on  interesting  peculiarities,  and  thus  presents  a  most 
comprehensive  view  of  the  plan  and  intemai  anangements.  In 
other  respects,  we  cannot  deny  that  Bechi,  with  &r  more  extensive 
antiquarian  research,  often  gives  more  correct  explanations,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  our  parenthetical  remarks. 

The  plates  we  here  give  represent:  L  The  bath  we  are  about  to 
describe ;  II.  The  baths  of  Stabise  (according  to  Qell,  i.  131} ;  and 
in.  The  well-known  and  instructive  painting,  representing  the 
section  of  a  Boman  ba&,  firand  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

The  grand  entrance  (such  are  the  words  of  Oell,  i,  86)  seems 
to  have  been  that  in  the  street  of  Fortune,  so  called,  at  present, 
from  the  temple  of  that  goddess.  [Bechi,  on  the  contraiy,  con- 
siders that  marked  21%  on  the  opposite  side,  to  have  been  the 
grand  entrance.  B.]i  All  or  many  of  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
street,  on  each  side  thia  entrance,  seem  to  have  been  vaulted,  thus 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  arches  thrown  over  the  larger 
chambers  in  the  interior. 

This  entry  or  passage,  marked  21'  on  the  plan,  opened  into  a 
court,  20,  about  sixty  feet  long,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  Boric 
portico,  and  on  the  third  by  a  crirpt.  Over  the  crypt  was  a  second 
story,  where  the  doubtful  indications  of  a  chimney  may  be  observed. 

'  TheptiM^fn1irack*taiBariudB.treta»MVted1)grBMte  SVmuI. 
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At  the  opposite  angle  of  the  court  was  another  exit,  marked 
*2l%  leading  into  an  allev  which  rune  from  the  forvm  to  the  home 


XIiAK  OF  XBB  BATHS  AT  POMPEII. 

of  Pansa.  At  this  exit  was  the  latHna^  2li,  the  ubos  of  wliitli  ai  o 
uucquivocally  visible.  The  spot  marked  19,  whicli  is  sin^jnilar  on 
account  of  a  sort  of  pronans  with  seats,  is  vmiltcd,  and  Avas  lighted 
at  iiiglit  hy  a  lamp,  f-o  placed  that  its  ray.s  ioU  into  the  cliambor  15 
on  one  sido,  niid  enlip^htcned  19  on  the  other.  The  same  con- 
tnTanco  existed  in  tli*'  rfcc«is  14,  where  a  laiti])  pivr  li-j-lit  tiho  to 
the  portico.  lk>th  those  lamps  w^  re  protected  by  circular  coavc:? 

B  B 
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glasses,  the  fragments  of  which  were  found  in  the  inner  chambers 
at  their  excavation. 

As  the  baths  of  Pompeii  were  not  of  sufBcient  consequence  to 
be  furnished  with  every  sort  of  apartment,  like  those  of  the  capital, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  vestibiilum  and  the  exet/ra,  or  a  place  which 
might  serve  instead  of  them,  near  the  entrance  of  the  ifiermce, 
•  Jn  vestibulo  dtbtrtt  ease  portxcus  ad  deambalaiionts  his  qui  essrnt 
ingressuri.*  That  portico  is  undoubtedly  the  one  in  the  court; 
and  the  exodra,  so  called  from  the  i'^poi,  or  seats,  where  thoso 
who  did  not  choose  to  walk  in  the  portico  might  repose,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  benches  which  run  along  the  wall.  [These  are  not 
given  by  Gell,  but  copied  here  from  the  Mus.  Dorh,^  and  marked 
■^•ith  o.  Bechi  considers  them  meant  for  the  use  of  slaves  who 
accompanied  their  masters  to  the  bath,  and  calls  the  room  19  an 
(ECUS  or  extdra.  B.]  Vitruvius  mentions  that,  while  some  were 
bathing,  others  were  generally  waiting  to  succeed  them. 

In  this  court,  or  vestibule,  was  found  a  sword  with  a  leather 
sheath  (?)  and  the  box  for  the  quadranSy  or  money,  which  was  paid 
for  each  visitor.    The  quadrans  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  assis, 

n. 
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A.  Pn^fumium. 

B.  Laronicutn. 

C.  T' yidai-ium. 


D.  yatatorium. 

E.  fnf/idarium. 
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and  tlie  firarteentii  put  of  a  denaWiM.  [Fourteenth  is  put  by 
mistake  fbr  Itortietli.  It  is  natural,  that  after  the  denarius  \pas 
oomputed  equal  to  sixteen  awee,  the  quadrans  also  underwent  a  re- 
duction, and  sixtyofour  went  to  a  denarius.  B.]  A  sum  so  moderate, 
that  the  heating  of  the  baths  oonld  not  have  been  defrayed  without 
a  crowd  of  bathera.  The  poet  remarks  upon  the  trifling  sum  with 
which  a  man  made  himself  as  happy  as  a  king:  Jhxm  ta  quadra nte 
lawUum  rex  ibis.  Hor.  Sat.  iii.  [The  lueaning  of  this  ironical 
passage  has  been  clearly  misunderstood  by  the  author.  B.] 

Jurenal  saya  that  votiths  under  tho  age  of  fourteen  ]^nid 
nothing.  8aL  iL  [The  words  are  (v.  152):  Nee  pueri  creduuty 
nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavamtvr;  but  the  sense  seeras  rather  to  be, 
children  who  do  not  as  yet  visit  the  public  baths.  B.]  The  smallness 
of  the  sum,  howeyer,  was  a  great  encoiuagement  to  bathers,  who, 
aroording  to  Pliny,  sometimes  bathed  seven  times  in  f^»no  flay. 
[The  author  is  much  mistaken  if  he  faucie^^  this  T^as  usual.  The 
passage  in  Pliny  does  not  ocem-  to  me;  but  Lamprid.  (U) 
says  of  Cknnmodus :  Lavahat  per  diem  septies  aiqw  odiet.  However, 
this  was  a  monstrous  way  of  living.  B.] 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  {?)  that  the  sword  was  that  of  the 
keeper  of  the  thtmuE,  or  balneaior^  whose  st^ition,  with  his  box 
of  money,  must  have  been  the  ala  of  the  portico,  19.  This  room 
was  not  painted,  and  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  the  lamjis.  Those  who  had  paid  here  might  have 
entered  with  some  sort  of  ticket.  Tickets  for  the  theatre  have 
been  found  at  Pomjieii,  and  have  been  ongi-aved.  One  for  the 
show  of  gladiators  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Dodwcll  at  Eome. 

In  this  Done  ])ortico  pereons  waited  for  admission  to  the  thermcBy 
which  were  not  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  conveniently  more  than 
twenty  or  tbii-ty  at  once.  Here,  therefore,  notices  of  shows, 
games,  exhibitions,  or  sales,  might  ronTrniontly  ho  expoe»od  to  the 
public.  Accordingly,  on  the  south  wail  was  painted  in  large 
k'ttcrp,  Drdiraiione,  &c.  [Here  follows  the  inscription,  nrid  thee 
aii  explanation  of  the  sparsiones,  which  I  Ikivo  omitted,  a<  Ik  inj;  of 
very  littio  importance.  We  mu^^t  howcvr  icuiurk  that  Lo  adduccA 
another  inscription,  in  which  <y>a««icme<j  (>(  (  urs.  The  author  holds 
thi^  to  be  a  provincialism  (?),  and  Kn!?pcc  ts  tliat  the  fir.st  inscription 
had  the  word  also  thus  written,  tlioii^'-h  it  was  no  longer  fresh 
enough  to  a^ertain  this.  Bechi  says  nothing  about  it.  ^laz, 
Sc.  Porb.  ii.  B.] 

i'rom  the  CH>urt,  thof*e  who  intended  to  ha  the  passed  by  a  small 
con-idoi-,  iuto  the  chamber  17.  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  iirst  room  of  the  Tuikihh  bath,  where  a 
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filrang'^r  is  inulrosscd.  [The  author  doscribee  (p.  80)  the  arrange- 
ments of  tlie  Turkish  baths,  from  which  he  proceeds  to  a  description 
of  those  at  Pompeii,  ^rhich  he  considers  analogons  to  them.  B.3 
In  this  corridor  was  found  a  great  number  of  lamps,  perhaps  more 
than  five  hundred,  but  above  one  f  li«nis;ind  were  discovered  in  the 
virhole  circuit  of  the  baths,  of  which  it  is  said  the  workmen  were 
ordered  to  make  a  general  destruction,  after  the  best  had  been 
selected. 

These  lamps  were  genemlly  of  common  terra  cotta,  and  some  of 
them  had  the  impre&sion  of  the  figures  of  the  Graces,  and  others  of 
Harpocratcs,  of  moderate  execution.  Athenpeus  (b.  xv.)  says  that 
the  lamps  in  baths  were  of  brass,  [He  probably  alludes  to  the 
words :  6  dk  EOjSoioc  iroXXd  ftly  ilpijrfv  Iv  roig  watTfiiam  xaptivra* 
fttv  TTjc  tCjv  fi<t\avfltuv  /i"X'?C'  BaXXoi'  S*  a\\f}\ovQ  x'a^ffifp<(nv  iyxtiifoip. 
But  what  right  thfie  is  to  asj«iiiJio  from  thence  that  the  farujy^  were 
of  brass,  we  raimot  conceive.  B.]  and  distinguished  by  names  ex- 
prc'5..sivo  of  tlie  irimber  of  burnt -i-s,  Mu  h  as  77iononn/:i  t\  dimi/ri^ 
tn'niyxiy  and  poh/iui/xi ;  hut  tho  anthors  w  ho  liave  written  on  the 
subject,  pc'ni  to  speak  always  of  Luildinps  and  customs  on  a  sralo 
of  mngniticeuce  too  extruvu^^iint  to  guide  us  in  tlio  explanation  of 
the  Pompoi.in  thcrmff^.  Some  attenti<.)n  has  been  \nnd  to  the 
decorati'  u  -  1  this  passa^'o,  the  ceiling  being  covered  with  stars. 

In  til  ■  ](  oni  17,  all  who  frequented  the  thermR?  for  tho  pnipose 
of  bathing  met,  whether  they  entered  by  tho  portico,  or  from 
eitlier  of  the  doors  from  the  street  on  the  north;  and  here  was 
certainly  the  J'n<ji<Jariuii,,  m  which  many  j>erauns  took  off  their 
garments,  but  more  Cbpecially  those  who  intended  to  make  use 
only  of  tho  natatio,  or  cold  bath.  To  iht m,  at  least,  this  chamber 
served  as  the  apvliatorium ,  apodyterium,  or  apohjtcriuni ,  so  called 
from  the  ' Airolvrlipiov  of  the  Greeks,  siguifj'in';  the  ])lacc  where 
the  clothes  were  left ;  [Tho  apodj^erium,  us  Bechi  also  ob.>*erTes, 
was  never  called  epoliatorium,  and  even  spoliarium  is  very  doubtful 
as  far  as  regards  baths.  Apolj-teiium  is  perfectly  erroneous.  B.] 
and  accordingly  we  may  observe  on  entering,  certain  holes  in  the 
wall,  in  which  bad  either  been  inserted  rafters  or  pegs  for  sup- 
porting shelves,  or  for  hanging  garments.  Pliny  mentions  that 
people  first  entered  into  the  apodyterium>  or  tepidarium,  with  a 
temperate  air,  and  consigned  their  garments  to  eapratiif  which 
were  probably  pegs,  so  called  from  their  likeness  to  horns.  [Where 
Pliny  says  this,  we  know  not ;  for  the  author  is  not  used  to  give 
references  to  the  passiiges  he  alludes  to.  Bechi,  too,  says:  *  There 
are  apertures  in  the  wall  made  to  receive  the  wooden  props  or  hooks 
on  which  were  hung  the  garments 'of  those  who  undrest  here, 
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before  taking  the  bath  in  the  adjoining  roomB.^  But  it  86em8 
almost  indubitable,  that  a  sad  confusion  has  been  made  hero 
between  caprarii  and  capmriif  persons  who  took  charge  of  the 
clothes  at  tliQ  bath.  SI i*  Ives  aie  visible  in  the  painting  from  the 
baths  of  Titus,  in  the  tepidarium,  on  vhich  a  man  is  just  piacing 
garments.  B.] 

The  chamber  itself,  which  is  spacious,  is  vaulted,  and  the  arch 
springs  from  a  projecting  oomioe,  coyered  with  a  richly-ooloured 
painting  of  griffins  and  lyres.  Thf>  ceiling  appears  to  have  con- 
nsted  of  panels  of  white  within  red  boi*dors,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  common  sort  of  white  mosaic.  The  walls  were  painted  yellow. 
Stone  benches  occupy  the  greater  part  of  tho  walls,  with  a  stop 
nmning  below  them  slightly  raised  from  the  floor.  A  little  apart- 
mcnt  at  tho  north  end  may  have  been  either  a  latriua,  or,  if  it  had 
sufficient  light,  a  toMtrina  for  Khaviiip:,  or  it  might  possibly  have 
serred  for  keeping  the  unguents,  strif/iU,  towels,  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  vi^itm  s. 

It  is  probable  that  a  window  oiu  •  xiutod  at  the  north,  like  that 
now  remaining  at  the  south  end ;  but  in  no  case  could  this,  or  any 
other  room  in  the  Pompeian  thcrmie,  answer  to  the  description  of 
tho  wide  windows  of  the  frigidnrhna  of  the  author,  who  says, 
Frigidarium  locus  vends  jurjiaius  ftncstris  arnplis.  The  yet  re- 
maining window  admitted  light  from  the  south,  and  is  placed 
close  under  the  vault  of  the  roof,  and  rather  intrenching  upon  it. 
It  opens  upon  the  roof  of  the  chamber  IS,  and  was  not  only  formed 
of  glass,  but  of  good  i>l;it'>-glass,  slightly  ground  on  one  sidv  so  as 
to  prevent  the  curiosity  of  any  person  upon  the  roof.  Of  thi>  glass 
all  the  fragments  remained  at  the  exonvation;  a  circumstance  which 
appeared  not  a  little  curious  to  those  who  imagined  that  its  use 
was  either  unknown,  or  very  rare  among  the  ancients,  and  did  not 
know  that  a  window  of  the  same  kind  had  been  found  in  the  baths 
of  tho  villa  of  Diomedes. 

Glass  seems  to  have  at  first  been  brought  from  Egj^t  (?\  and  to 
have,  in  fact,  received  its  name  of  inXoc  from  the  Coptic.  Crystal, 
wpvaraXKo^,  or  the  permanent  ice  of  Mio  niif^ients,  originally  desig- 
nated the  natural  stone  itself.  Tt  is  said  to  have  bo^n  little  known 
in  Rome  before  o36  a.  u.  c,  but  tlii-  w  >nld  give  ample  time  fur  its 
use  at  Pompeii  long  before  its  destruction. 

Tliere  are  few  subjects  on  wliich  the  learned  •  in  to  }i;ive  been 
80  generally  mistxiken  as  that  of  t)i<'  :trt  of  glass-miikiri.:  ainong  the 
ancients,  who  seem  to  have  boen  fair  more  skilful  tliuii  was  at  first 
imagined.  Not  to  mention  the  descri]>tion  of  a  }>iirni!)«z-L'-lass  in 
the  Nuhe»  of  Aristophanes,  v.  704,  tho  collcctiou  which  Mi-  JjudwuU 
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first  formod  and  hronirlit  into  notice  at  "Romo  T»y  ropolisliinp;'  tli»^ 
f lairineiits,  is  ^unii-it'iit  to  proTe  that  j^p'M-imeus  of  every  known 
iiKirV>lo,  and  of  many  nut  now  existinj^  in  cabinet8,  as  well  a««  ov»»7-x- 
tort  of  precious  st'>in>,  were  comuioiily  and  inr>st  siiccesstully 
imitated  by  the  ancients,  -^ho  used  these  iuiitatious  in  cups  and 
values  of  every  size  and  shajie. 

In  the  time  of  Martial,  about  a  crntiiry  after  Christ,  glass  nips 
vTi-vc  common,  exccj't  tli*-  '•"Hrf^s  al/asficiites,  which  displayed  cbange- 
ubic  or  jM-i^mutic  colours,  and.  as  Vos-sius  f»ay{»,  were  pr<K?ured  in 
E*rypt.  aiiJ  were  so  rare  that  Adnan,  sending  some  to  BeiriauuSt 
ordered  that  they  should  only  bo  umd  on  great  occasions. 

The  vast  collection  of  l^ottles,  glasses,  and  other  utensils 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  is  suiiicicnt  to  show  that  the  ancients  ^\  ore 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass-blowing  in  all  its  branches; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  soniotimes  use<L  much  as  we  do, 
horn  for  lanterns,  which  IMautustemis  Vulcan  in  a  pnsi  ui  nfh-'iTi; 
[^Amphitr,  i.  1,  18.3:  Vokauuni  in  forww  cotulusum  <j>  ri^.  So  also 
mention  is  made  in  Athenajus,  xv.  p.  699,  of  ttQarivov  ^tr^npov 
Xi'x>'ou  (TiXac,  and  in  Martial,  xiv.  61  and  62,  laten\a  ex  vesica  and 
cornea.  So  too  is  explained  Jid^  rna  Punica  in  Plautus,  Aid.  iii.  6, 
30,  B.],  and  that  windows  and,  Cicero  says,  lanterns  [ad  Attic,  iv.  3, 
lim  a  lattrua.  B.]  wore  sometimes  made  of  linen  instead  of  glass,  as 
we  see  oiled  ]iapcr  in  modern  times.  The  common  expression  for 
these  objects  in  Latin  appeal's  to  be  Feneitrm  voluhileB  vel  lineis 
velis,  vel  specnlaria  vitratis  clausoe.  [The  v^a,  at  all  events,  are 
something  quite  different.  B.] 

In  process  of  time,  glass  became  so  much  the  fashion,  that 
whole  chambers  were  lined  with  it.  The  remains  of  suck  a  room 
were  discovered  in  the  yvuv  1826,  near  Ficulnea,  in  the  Roman 
territorj^;  and  these  are  hinted  at  in  a  passage  of  the  Eoman 
natiiraliBt :  Nam  dubie  vitreas  faduruB  cameras,  si  prins  id  inventum 
fuisset.  [Plin.  xxxvi.  25,  64.  B.]  In  the  time  of  Seneca  the 
chambers  in  thermae  hiad  walls  covered  with  glass  and  Thasian 
marl  le,  the  water  issued  from  silvor  tubes,  and  the  decorations 
were  mirrors,  [This  is  incorrect.  Seneca  says,  Episi,  86:  Niti 
paridia  magnu  et  prdi<m$  orbibut  refvlterunt;  and  even  if  lie  had 
-wntten  tpeculUt  etill  ve  must  rather  lunre  understood  thorebgr  tho 
marble  medallions,  which,  like  the  abaci,  served  to  adorn  the 
walla.  B.] 

In  the  semicircnlar  compartment  containing  ^  window  was  a 
large  basso-ieHero  in  stucco,  of  which  the  snbject  appeared  to  be 
the  destruction  of  the  Titans  (giants)  hy  Jupiter,  or  perhaps  by 
Satum  (I),  whose  colossal  head  appealed  in  tiie  centre.  Bacchus 
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WM  one  of  the  great  assistants  of  Jupiter  in  that  combat;  and  tlie 

cup  of  Bacchus,  or  one  of  the  same  shape,  appears  on  the  right,  as 
if  thrown  at  the  Titan.  The  subject  is  at  present  scarcely  intelli- 
gible, having  suffmd  much  m  the  reparation  of  the  roof.  [And 
t^jift  fact  may  haye  led  the  author  astray  in  his  conjectures.  Bechi 
says :  *  Underneath  this  window  is  wrought  in  stucco  a  huge  and 
beaided  mask,  from  the  pendent  locks  of  which  tlow  streams  of 
water.  Two  tritons,  "with  yases  on  their  shoulders,  are  sti-uggling 
to.  reach  the  centre  of  the  fountain,  and  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  har- 
nessed by  ca|»dSk  are  represented  as  sporting  impatient  at  their 
chains.*  These  would  certainly  be  more  befittiug  ornumpnts  for  a 
bath  t^?*"  a  giga/nlboma/cMa.  B.]  On  the  frescos  in  his  tngulanum, 
Sidon.  says  {Ep.  ii.  2),  Nun  hie  p'-r  nvtJam  jyictorum  mrporum 
yukhritudinem  turpis  prmtut  historta — absurd  ridiaiU  vesfitu  et 
vulHbM  hi6trwnM--<ibtunt  lubrici  tvrtuosique  pugiUatu  et  nexibut 
palceatritoR :  which  marks  the  usual  decorations. 

From  the  frigidarinm  a  short  passage  opened  into  the  stret  t  un 
the  north,  and  a  little  recess  la  obsen-able  in  it,  where  jMJssibly 
another  person  pat  to  receive  the  money  of  the  bathei-s.  The 
third  passfige  communicated  with  the  hypocausti  or  stoves,  and 
these  again  with  the  street. 

A  door,  uniform  -w-ith  that  leading  from  the  court,  opened  into 
apartment  18,  in  which  was  the  natatio,  or  natatorium,  piscina,  or 
©old  bath.  Some  may  be  iiK-lined  to  nj)ply  the  term  haptisterioH 
to  the  vase  into  which  the  bathers  plunged.  The  word  piscina  h 
applied  to  the  bath  by  the  younger  PUny.  It  appears  that  Xovrpov 
was  the  Ore«'k  appellation.  That  tiiis  was  called  haptisteriinn  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  appears  firom  this  passage,  considering  its  con- 
nection with  the  fngidarium:  Inde  apodyterium  halinei  laxum  tt 
hihre  excipit  eel  la  friguiarui  in  qua  haptisterium  amplum  aique 
opfjmm.    [H»  1 '  H pon  vid.  inf.  B.] 

This  is  })erfectly  preserved,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the 
water,  whi'^h  anciently  gushed  from  a  copper  pipe  opposite  the 
entrance,  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  fell  into  a  cistern, 
being  supplied  by  ]ii]>e3,  yet  to  be  traced,  from  the  great  resers'oir 
near  the  prw/urninyn.  This  apartment  is  a  circle  enclosed  by 
a  scjURre,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  four  alcoves,  called  by  the 
anci  acholcSf  a  word  derived  irum  liiu  Hebrew,  and  siguif^Tug 
repo>!e. 

Til','  diameter  of  the  circle  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches.  Bound 
the  whole  runs  a  walk,  or  tnnbiUaton/y  two  feet  four  inches  and  a 
huU  wide.  The  piscina,  or  vase  itself,  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  a  seat  eleven  inches  wide,  surrounding  it  at  the 
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depth  o£  ten  mdb.es  below  the  lip,  and  two  feet  four  inches  from  the 
bottom,  allowing  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  about  three  feet.  The 
alcoves,  or  scholoo,  are  five  feet  two  inches  -wide,  by  two  feet  half- 
an-inch  deep.  Their  arches,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one  foot 
eight  inohee,  apxixig  from  ft  point  five  feet  sue  indies  above  the 
Hoor. 

The  whole  of  the  pisrina,  or  rmtatio,  ^vith  its  seat  or  step,  tlio 
pavement  of  the  schobe,  or  the  (iinlndaforiiim,  is  of  white  marble, 
and  ill  perfect  ])reservation.  Tho  l  oof  is  a  dome,  or  rather  a  cone, 
of  which  a  small  part  of  the  snrnTiiit  \»  destroyed.  It  appears  to 
have  been  painted  blue,  and  had  an  opening  or  window  near  the 
top,  toward  the  south-west,  poi^ibly  not  glazed,  as,  being  a  cold 
bath,  the  increase  of  temperature  waa  not  required.  The  walls 
have  been  j>aint»'(l  yellow,  with  certain  branches  here  and  there  of 
green.  T]\e  w  alls  of  the  alcoves  were  blue  or  red,  and  the  archeb 
have  a  pretty  relieved  border  in  stucco. 

About  eight  feet  fn>m  the  floor,  a  coniice  runs  round  the  whole, 
nearly  eighteen  inches  high,  coloured  red,  and  adorned  with  stucco 
figures  reiirusenting,  in  all  appearance,  tlie  course  on  foot,  oa 
horseback,  and  in  chariots.  The  spina,  or  jierhaps  tho  goal,  is  also 
visible ;  and,  though  much  ruined,  the  charif)t-race  and  the  run- 
ning horses  with  their  riders  have  an  air  of  Uio  and  verity,  which 
seems  to  evince  thfit  tliey  were  at  least  copied  from  eculptuii^s  oJf 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  arts. 

The  natatorinm  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  was  200  feet  long,  by 
half  that  width,  tho  Aqua  Mariia  suppljaug  copious  streams  of 
water,  which  spouted  forth  ia«  grottos  artificially  contrived.  With 
the  magnificence  of  the  capital,  the  piscina  of  Pompeii  cannot 
pretend  to  vie ;  bnt  nothing  can  be  more  elegant^  or  more  aptly 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  than  the  chamber  in  question. 

A  doorway,  the  jambs  of  which  aie  somewhat  inclined,  and 
prove  that  the  folding-doors,  which  turned  upon  vmhUicit  or  pivots, 
were  calculated  to  shut  by  their  own  weight,  conducted  the  visitor 
to  the  chamber  15,  which  was  called  either  feptifarium,  akmrrh^ovy 
apodyteriuint  daxihmumf  or  unduariwn ;  for,  in  ihtmnm  of  small 
dimensions,  one  chamber  must  have  served  for  many  of  those  pur- 
poses to  which,  in  the  imperial  city,  separate  apartments  were 
allotted* 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  though  the  fiigidarium  served  as 
an  apodyterium  to  the  cold  bathers,  those  who  took  the  warm 
bath  undressed  in  the  second  chamber,  Id,  which  was  wanned  not 
only  by  a  portable  fire-place,  or  foculare,  called  by  the  Italians 
Ifracciere,  but  by  means  of  a  suspended  pavement,  heated  by  the 
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distant  fixes  of  the  store  of  the  caldarium,  or  laconicum.  [This 
seems  quite  a  mistake,  and  is  entirely  at  rarianro  with  the  section 
of  the  baths  giyen  by  Gdl  luTn^^plf.  The  caidarium  alone  had 
iutpenmnnXf  according  to  Bechi.  The  tepidarium  was  warmed  only 
by  the  large  fire-plaoe.  In  the  picture  from  the  baths  of  Titus, 
the  matter  is  doubtful ;  for  aooording  to  the  copies  we  have  of  it, 
a  part  of  the  tepidarium  seems  to  have  suspensune.  B.}  The 
temperature  did  not,  probably,  much  exceed  that  noccssaxy  to 
impart  an  agreeable  warmth,  and  supply  the  want  of  the  more 
cumbrous  articles  of  dress. 

In  the  tepidarium  are  three  seats  of  bronze,  about  six  feet  long, 
and  one  broad.  (They  were  placed  along  the  side  walls,  while  the 
focolare  stood  across  the  bottom  of  the  apartment.)  llie  Honts  ore 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  ^f.  Nigidius  Vaccula,  whose 
heraldic  cognizance,  if  that  expression  were  admissible,  was  a  pun 
upon  his  name,  the  legs  of  tho  seats  being  those  of  a  cow,  whose 
head  forms  their  upper  ornament,  and  whoso  entire  figure  is  the 
decoration  of  the  foculare.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  M.  Nigidius 
Vaccula,  P.  S.  {pecunia  sun). 

The  hearth,  16,  is  al)ont  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  six  broad. 
It  is  of  bronze,  and  is  ornamented  by  thirtcon  battlfnientfMl  s-iinimits 
and  a  lotn*?  at  tho  anjxles.  Within  there  is  an  iron  lining,  culcLilateil 
to  resist  tho  heat  of  the  oni])ors,  and  tho  bottom  is  formed  by  bars 
of  brass,  on  whicli  are  liid  bricks  supporting  tho  pumice-stones  for 
tho  reception  of  the  charcoal. 

This  apartment  was  deconiti'd  in  a  manner  isuitahlo  to  its  appear- 
ance. Tho  pavement  of  white  mosaic,  with  two  small  bordern  of 
black,  tho  ceilings  elegantly  painted,  tlio  walls  covered  with  crim- 
son, uml  tho  cornice  supi^oitod  by  statues,  aU  assisted  in  rendering 
this  a  beautiful  and  spl»,'n(li<l  }>laco  of  relaxation  for  tho  inhabit- 
ants of  Pompeii.  Tho  cornice  begins  at  four  feet  thieo  inches 
above  the  pavement,  and  hi  one  foot  two  inches  and  a  half  high, 
the  ulMicusy  which  is  live  inches  and  a  half,  included.  Above  this, 
the  figures  (Telamones)  with  tho  entablature  rise  to  the  height  ot 
three  feet  five  inches  more,  and  above  these  is  the  flowory  Corinth- 
ian tmeeri?".  Tluv-^o  figures  art?  about  two  foet  in  height,  sland 
upon  litth'  square  plinths  or  dies  of  three  inches  high,  uud  Icld 
their  arms  in  a  posture  fitted  lor  a--i>ting  Iho  hoatl  to  bear  th«i 
superimi)Oseil  weight.  They  are  of  ttrra  cotta,  and  dtand  with  their 
backs  placed  ngain-^t  square  pilasters,  projecting  one  foot  from 
the  wall,  and  with  au  interval  of  one  foot  tliree  inches  and  a  lialt' 
between  each.  Tho  use  of  these  figures  in  tho  baths  of  I'omp.  ii, 
by  whatever  name  they  may  have  been  called,  was  evidently  to 
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ornament  tho  Beparations  between  a  number  of  niches  or  reo696C^S} 
in  which  tho  gamieuts  of  those  who  went  into  the  sudaioriumf  car 
inner  apartment,  to  perspiro,  wore  laid  up  till  their  rctum. 

Tho  heat  in  this  chamber  was  a  dry  warmth,  pinduced  by  tho 
hypocaiistum  and  the  foculare,  and  consequently  an  a^Li-abld 
place  for  perfuming,  anointiiij;.  and  all  other  operations  alter  tho 
Hudatorium.    The  ancients  had  an  astoiiishmg  number  of  oils, 
soaps,  and  perfumes,  and  their  wash-balls  seem  to  have  had  tho 
cr^neral  name  of  st/ififnidto  [soap^J,  no  doubt;  still  it  ou^ht  to  be 
mentioned,  that  regular  soap,  fiii]>n,  i?i  not  m«mtionod  by  any  unthor 
before  Pliny  (xviii.  12,  51),  who  calls  it  a  (iaiUc  invention,  but 
which  was  also  very  well  known  to  tho  GermaTr-'.  MnrooTor,  l^liny 
says:  GuUinram  inventnm  rtitiiandu  capill is,  and  the  pilce  Mnttiaca:^ 
or  Gemian  soap-balls  (Iklart.  xiv.  27),  as  also  the  ^pvinn  Batavn 
(Id.  viii.  23,  20),  or  cnnKfica  (Id.  xiv.  26),  are  everywhere  m«  iitioned 
as  means  for  dyeing  tho  hair,  and  not  for  piirif^'irsg  it.    They  were 
therefore  rather  pomades  than  w)ap8.    S»  «>  Iv  ukmann,  Btitr.  z. 
Gf^rh,  fl.  Erfind,  iv.  1,  seqq.  It  is  al.so  very  puwsible  that  when  Ovid 
^<ays  [Ars  Am.  iii.  1  (>."]),  Femi  mi  rani  firm  Germania  iujicit  herbi^,  and 
{.i//tor.  i.  1-1)  Jpm  dalms  wpiti  imata  venena  tuo,  nothing  elw  is 
meant  bv  liim  than  such  a  pomade,  whence  its  use  might  be  ex- 
tended backward  up  to  tho  time  of  Augustus.    Comp.  Boi'ttig. 
Sah.  i.  p.  121,  142.  B.]    Among  the  oils  are  named  the  rnffi/h'^ium, 
111' ifi ilium,  metopitnit,  amaracinum^  ci/pri)ium,  sti^inuin,  lianlinuTn^ 
h}<iratiiin.  and  Jasminmn  ;  and  Heliogabalus  never  bathed  ^^^th(mt 
oil  of  saffron  or  crocus^  which  was  thought  most  precious.  [We 
might  add  to  these  many  others  from  Pliny  (xiii.  1),  and  among 
others  rosacmm.    See  Oudend.  on  Appxd.  Met,  x.  p.  717.  B.  The 
nardinum  (both  an  oil  and  a  pomade),  made  from  tho  blossoms  of 
the  Indian  and  Ara}>ian  nard-grass,  was  much  priced,  li.]  [Plin. 
H.  N.  xii.  12,  2(i,  ]>riiirip'ilis  in  iiiHjutittis.   i*iulad.  iv.  9,  vardiniivi 
chiini.    Ath.  ii.  p.  4(5,  V.  U»5,  x.  431).  xv.  Gs9.    It  was  used  for 
anointing  tlie  hair  previous*  to  crowning  it  with  tho  garland,  at 
festive  symposiums.  Ilor.  Od,  ii.  11,  IG:  ABsyriaque  uardo  pvta mug 
vnrfi.  I'etrou.  78:  -nrirdi  ampulla.  Salmas.  Exercitt.  ad  Sol.  p.  7oO. 
Pompon.  Diff.  xx.xiv.  i^,  -1,  distinguishes  between  thubc  unguents 
ijin'his  un;jni/uur  voluptatia  cama  and  vahtiidinia  causa.    Isidor.  iv. 
12,  mentions,  anefinum,  cerotum,  and  other  sorts.    The  ctroma,  as 
it  was  called,  was  only  used  at  gjTnnastic  exorcises.  Mart.  vii.  32, 
V.  Gj.    riin.  Jf.  N.  xxviii.  4,  13.]   We  hear  also  of  nitre  and 
aphronitum  in  tho  baths.    To  these  were  added  all  kinds  of  odo- 
riferous powders,  calle<l  di'tpasmuUi,    Tho  c}'pnum  was  not  only  a 
perfamo,  but  was  supposed  to  put  a  atop  to  further  perspiration. 
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and  its  name  has  been  retained  to  the  present  day.  {Ungumiarii 
and  unffuentaruB,  dealers  in  perfdme,  are  often  mentioned.  OrelL 
2988,  4300.   Oic.  de  Off*  z.  42,  myropote.] 

Persona  of  lower  condition  sometimes  used,  instead  of  soap, 
meal  of  Inpins,  called  hmeniumt  which,  with  conmion  meal,  is  still 
nsed  in  the  north  of  England,  while  thexich  earned  their  own  most 
predons  nngoents  to  the  thennse  in  phials  of  alabaster,  gold,  and 
glass,  laXAfirnvrptitt  €nffehe$9  conehoe,  flalmaw.  ExereiU,  p.  dlO,]  which 
were  of  soeh  common  nse,  both  in  ordinary  Ufe  and  at  ftmerals, 
that  they  haye  very  freqiiently  been  found  in  modem  times,  when 
they  aoqiiized  the  name  of  laehrymakr%e»t  from  a  mistaken  notion 
ooQceming  their  original  destination. 

Pliny  mentions  that  in  the  apodyterinm,  or  tepdarium,  was  the 
elieaihetia,  or  place  for  anointing,  called  also  in  Latin  unctorivm, 
where  peisons,  called  from  their  office,  were  employed.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  in  the  gfeat  thermsa  of  the  capital  this  HkmrHnHw, 
or  unctorium,  was  a  sepurato  chamber.  A  Terse  of  LuoiHus,  qiioted 
by  Qreen  in  his  work  De  Jinstirntione  Momamomimt  desoribea  the 
operations  which  took  place  in  this  apartment : 

Scfthar,  SQppilor,  dstqnamoTy  pninioor,  onior» 
Expilor,  pingor. 

The  third  apartment,  12,  for  the  use  of  thoso  who  frequented 
the  hot  baths,  is  entered  by  a  door  opening  fnnii  the  tepidariicm, 
which  closed  by  its  own  wei<^ht,  and  it  is  probable  was  generally 
shut,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  c<^ld  or  less  heated  air.  Vitru^-iua 
says  that  the  lacouicum  and  sndatorium  ought  to  join  the  tcpida- 
rium  ;  and  that,  when  the^  were  separate  rooms,  they  were  entered 
by  two  doors  from  tlie  apodyterium. 

This  chamber,  though  not  decorated  with  all  tho  art  dis]dayed 
in  the  tcpidarium,  possibly  because  tho  constant  ascent  of  steam 
would  have  dostroyed  tho  colours  ot  the  ceiling  or  vault,  wiis,  never- 
theless, delicately  ornamented  witli  mouldings  of  stucco,  which  have 
nil  elegant  and  beautiful  ellV'ct.  [(.'omp.  Zahn,  Ornamenf^  itnd  Gen, 
t.  9i.  B.]  Not  only  is  the  pavement  8Uspendo<l  in  the  manner 
r«'comm»'nded  by  Vitruvius,  but  the  walls  are  so  coiisti  ueted,  that 
a  column  of  heated  iiir  encloses  the  apartment  on  all  sides. 

This  is  not  elf'»'i  te<l  by  flues,  but  by  one  univorsnl  i\uv,  formed 
by  a  lining  of  bricks  or  tiles,  strongly  coTinected  with  the  c)ut<^r 
wall  by  crami)s  of  iron,  yet  distant  about  four  inchos  from  it.  so 
as  to  leav^  a  space  by  whii-h  tlio  hot  air  miglit  ascend  from  the 
furnace,  and  inorease,  almost  equally,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
room. 

Some  parts  of  the  casing  having  fallen,  the  whole  of  this 
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admirable  contrivAnco  Is  now  apparent,  ami  the  payemcnt  ha  ring,  in 
some  jilaccB,  been  forced  in  by  fall  of  some  part  of  the  vaults 
the  method  of  suspending  it  waa,  at  the  period  of  the  excavation, 
sufficiently  Tisible.  [Proc.  Dig,  viii.  2,  13 :  Hiberus  Udncaria  frcii 
secundum  parietem  eommunem,  Non  licet  autem  iubuioB  habere  ad- 
motos  adparieteni  rmnmuncmy  sicuii  ner  paridem  jvidm  super  pari" 
eUmcommunem.  De  tuhulis  eo  amplius  hoc  Juris  est,  ^uod  per  eos 
flamma  torrtlur  paries.  Sen.  Ep.  90.  Quctdam  lUNrfra  demitm 
n-K'inoria  sdfMts — ut  empensuraa  balneorum  et  impresses  parietibut 
tuhosy  per  giKM  drcam/underetur  calory  ^ui  ima  Hmul  H  smma /ove* 
ret  cvqtutliler.'] 

It  will  be  observed  that  scarcely  anj-thing  was  placed  in  sym- 
metry with  the  centre ;  the  circular  window  in  the  alcove,  mth  its 
ornamental  dolphins  in  stucco,  being  t<j  the  loft,  and  the  two  .side<- 
windows  in  the  vault  being  neither  tiqual  in  size  nor  situation. 

The  ino?t  strikins:  object  in  the  apartment  is  tlie  lahrum^  14. 
placed  in  the  ccutre  ot  the  alcove,  which  fonns  one  extremity  of 
the  caldariiim,  as  the  hot-water  bath,  alveus,  does  the  other.  This 
consists  in  a  vase  or  tazza  of  white  marble,  nnt  le.<8  than  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  int'^rnnlly,  not  more  than  ei^lit  iiulio'^  in  dcptli.  In 
the  centre  is  a  projection,  or  nrnho,  ri^inpr  Irom  the  brittom,  in  the 
middle  of  which  n  bniss  tube  threw  up  tlio  wattr,  which,  judging 
from  the  customary  }iior(»i^g  in  an  oriental  bath,  was  probably  cold, 
or  as-  nr«arly  m  was  judLrfd  ex})('dii'jit  for  pouring  upon  the  heaui 
of  the  bather  beioio  he  quitted  this  heated  atmosphere. 

The  labrum  was  presented  to  the  thermtB  of  Pompeii  by  a 
private  individual,  whose  name,  together  with  the  value,  in- 
Bcnbe*!  in  letters  of  bronze,  yet  remaining  on  the  lip  oi  the  basin. 
CN  .  MELISS.TO  .  CN  .  F  .  Al'm  .  M  .  STAIO  .  :Nr  .  F  . 
BTFO  .  n  .  VUl .  ITER  ,  ID  .  LABKUM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  . 
P  .  I  .  F  .  0  .  CONSTAT  .  HSP  .  (sic  I)  C  .  C  .  L  .  [The  au- 
thor is  here  quite  mistaken.  The  inscription  contains  uotliiug 
at  all  about  a  gift,  a!id  it  is  not  even  copied  correctly.  liechi, 
who  coj)ied  it  from  the  run  of  the  labrum,  gives  it  as  follows, 
(crnip.  Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  3277):  CN  .  MELlf^S^O  .  CN  .  F  . 
APHO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  .  RVFO  .  II  .  Vlll  .  ITER  .  ID  , 
LABRVM  .  KX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  .  P  .  P  .  F  .  C  .  CONSTAT  .  H  . 
S  .  I3  .  C  .  C  .  L.  Still  Bechi's  ox i>la nation— il/e/i5«cpo,  Cn. 
Jifi'Oy  Aprn,  M,  Staio,  M.  fiUoy  Ru/o  duumviris  iterum  Jure  dicundo 
hdtruvi  e,r  decnrionum  decreto  ex  pecunia  puhliro  faciendum  curaruht. 
Constat.  U.S.  TdCCL.^  though  correct  in  the  sense,  is  not  graui- 
matical.  B.]  The  position  of  this  labrum  seems  in  some  respects  to 
accord  with  the  instructions  given  by  Yitruviua  for  the  construction 
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of  such  a  we:  SMUuautemldbrarum  ita  fieri  oportet  spatiosas^ 
uij  cum  prUfrea  occupaverint  2oca,  ciram8pee(anU$  rdi^i  reeU  start 
pouin$,  Vitr.  t.  10.  He  says  also:  Labrum  tub  lumine  faciendum 
ifidetur  ne  ttanks  circum  $ui$  umM$  obteurent  lucem.  Even  this,  as 
applied  to  our  labnu^,  is  not  very  intelligible.  [On  the  contrary, 
eyerything  agrees  with  YitraTins,  for  above  the  labrnm  is  a  vide 
opening,  tlirough  which  the  light  fell  in,  and  this  is  the  lumen,  B.3 
Andreas  Bacdns,  who  has  written  and  collected  much  of  what 
the  ancients  haye  left  ns  on  the  snlject  of  baths,  says  that  Bome 
labra  existed  made  of  glass;  and  he  very  sensibly  oondndes,  that 
all  the  great  tazze  of  Bome,  Hke  that  at  present  on  the  Qtiiiinal, 
were  originally  labra  of  the  public  or  private  baths  of  the  city. 
Ficoroni  mentions  labra  in  Bome  of  basalt,  granite,  poi-phyry,  and 
alabaster,  and  obeerres  that  many  of  these  had  a  Uon's  head  in  the 
centre.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  labrnm  in  a  private  bath  by 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  Terentia :  Labrtm  ei  nan  eet  in  bcUneo, 
fae  ut  i(t  [Bechi  too  mentions  many  antique  labra,  and  so  also 
Stratico.  B.]  [Jlftis.  JBcrb,  iy.  28,  contains  a  beautiful  marble 
labium.] 

The  opening  for  the  lamp,  which  has  been  Ibimerly  noticed  as 
giving  light,  on  one  side  to  the  Doric  portico,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  ealdarium,  is  visible  above  the  labrnm,  and  had,  anciently,  a 
convex  glass  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air  from  without.  [In 
the  apodyterium  also  there  was  a  similar  opening  in  the  wall  under 
the  large  window,  which  had  probably  a  like  destination.  Bechi 
speskks  of  it  as  if  the  glass  were  still  in  existence*  B.] 

From  the  pavement  of  the  ealdarium,  which  was  of  white  <es* 
eertB^  with  two  small  borders  of  black,  bathers  ascended  by  two 
steps,  BO  as  to  sit  down  conveniently  upon  the  third  or  marble  wall, 
one  foot  four  inches  broad,  which  formed  the  brink  of  the  vase  or 
vat  of  hot  water.  Thence  one  step  dividing  the  whole  depth  of  the 
cistern,  not  exceeding  two  feet  and  half  an  inch,  permitted  them  to 
immerse  themselves  by  degrees  in  the  heated  fluid.  The  whole 
lengtli  of  the  cistern  is  fifteen  feet,  and  the  brsadth  four.  About 
ten  persons  might  have  sat  upon  the  marble  pavement  without  in- 
convenience at  the  same  moment,  immersed  in  the  hot  water.  It  is 
evident  from  the  shallowness  of  this  cistern,  that  persons  must  have 
sat  on  the  pavoment  in  order  to  have  been  suffieiently  immersed ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  side  next  the  nortli  wall  is  constructed  with 
marble,  sloping  like  tlio  back  of  a  chair,  in  an  angle  well  adapted 
to  the  support  of  the  body  in  that  position.  Hot  water  entered 
this  bath,  13,  at  one  of  the  angles,  immediately  from  the  caldron,  9, 
which  boiled  on  the  other  side^of  the  walL   There  appears  to  have 
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been  a  moveable  stono  in  the  paToment,  near  this  cistern,  poasibly 
for  permitting  the  entatanoe  of  a  ooliminof  hot  air  on  oertain 

occasions  (?). 

This  chamber,  from  the  'water  which  mxut  haye  fullen  on  ih» 
payement,  and  the  distillation  caosed  by  the  Tapoor  from  so  great 

a  quantity  of  heated  liquid,  must  have  alwnys  been  wet,  and  nm^t 
have  had  an  outlet  called  fuacriwUf  to  which  the  floor  inclined. 
[Not  on  this  account;  for  the  ntfipensurce  were  generally  so  laid. 
Vitr.  V.  10,  2.  Su$pen$uirm  ealdariorum  ita  aunt  facieiidcff  tdiprvnum 
Betguipedalibus  tegulia  nlum  itemaUir  indinaium  ad  hifpof-nusim^  uti 
pka  cum  mittatur  non  po$9U  inltro  rt$i»tert.  It  was  intended  that 
the  fire  ahould  have,  by  thie  means,  a  better  draught,  fi.]  Perhaps 
the  opening  near  the  hot  bath  scr\'ed  in  part  for  this  purpose.  The 
floor  was  found  much  damaged,  and  broken  in  by  the  £dl  of  a  part 
of  the  arch,  on  its  first  disrovrry. 

The  seats  in  this  chamluT  v^vw  jjrobably  of  wood,  as  the  whole 
must  constantly  haTC  been  in  a  stato  of  humid  heat,  which  would 
have  C(trrodod  f\irniture  of  bronze,  like  those  of  Taccula  in  the 
tepidariiim.  In  that  portion  of  the  vaulted  roof  still  remaining,  are 
no  lewer  than  four  openings  for  the  admis.sion  of  light,  and  the 
transmission  of  hot  air  and  vapour.  Those  must  have  been  glazed 
or  clo£'  I  ^  ith  linen  windows  called  vela,  for  it  was  probably  pre- 
Tions  to  that  common  nse  of  glass,  which  evidently  prevail*  fl  at 
Pompeii,  that  the  brazen  shields  or  circular  shutters,  mentioned  by 
Vitnivins  as  hanging  by  chains,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  windows  of  the  laconicum  or  sudatorium,  were  neces- 
sary. It  appears  from  that  author,  that  these  shields  were  lowered 
to  open,  or  raised  t<>  close,  the  circular  apertures  in  the  roof  of  the 
laconicum.  Over  the  labrum  is  seen  one  of  these  circular  windows. 
None  of  these  apartments  cmild  Imve  had  a  cheerful  hght ;  and 
when  the  brazen  shields  were  in  use,  the  darkness  must  hjive  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  temperature.  [In  consequence  of  the 
author's  false  conce}>tion  of  the  laconicum,  which  hr^  hares  ^^-ith 
many  others,  he  could  not  have  formed  any  other  judgment.  Un- 
questionably these  windows  were  glazed,  and  the  baths  were  really 
dnrk  only  in  anei«'nt  times,  when  the  use  of  glass  wns  either  not  at 
rdl,  or  but  very  little,  known,  and  limio  were  constantly  used,  B.] 
It  may  be  RU])]>{<s.  d  that  in  an  establishment  so  small  as  this  of 
Pom])oii,  the  inner  room,  or  caldarium,  might  unite  in  itself  more 
than  one  of  the  numerous  a])]>ellatioufl  in  use  in  the  Koman  capital. 

Prom  the  fritjidnrium,  17,  a  very  narrow  passage  ran  to  the 
furnace,  9,  upon  which  weio  placed  caldrons,  to  the  number  of 
three,  one  above  another,  and,  possibly,  as  may  be  gathered  from  an 
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xnspection  of  the  ruiiis,  placed  iu  three  columns,  of  three  caldrons 
each  (:'),  so  that  the  water  in  the  uppermost  or  ninth  vase,  neaieut 
the  cisterns  10  and  11,  would  be  very  nearly  cold. 

The  caldron  immediately  above  the  flames  was  of  course  boiling, 
and  on  the  water  being  witiidrawn  for  use,  it  was  contrived  that  an 
equal  portion  should  replace  it  &om  the  tepidarium,  into  which  at 
the  same  time  the  frigidarium  was  discharged.  It  does  not  seem 
improbable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  place,  that  there  were 
three  columns  of  these  caldrons  ut  Pompeii,  dependent  on  a  single 
fire,  and  if  so,  the  upper  caldron  of  the  column  nearest  the  cistern, 
10,  contained  water  nearly  cold,  and  hence  that  was  probably  rle- 
lived  which  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  iabrum,  and  mufit  have  had  a 
higher  level. 

Fr»jin  one  of  these,  or  the  cisterns  adjoining,  the  circular  bath, 
or  natatoiium,  was  also  supplied,  through  tubes  yet  to  be  traced  in 

the  i^-all. 

Tiii>  is  the  most  essential  part  of  Gell's  dosrnption.  Next  to 
this  bath,  though  not  in  any  way  communicating  with  it,  was  a 
second,  almost  the  same  in  its  arrangements,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  women's  bath 
(which  also  agrees  with  Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  41,  .S/>.),  so  that  3  is  the 
apodyterium,  2  the  fngidarimn,  4  the  tepidarium,  5  the  caldarium, 
(>  the  lint-wator  bath,  and  7  the  labrum.  The  rooni«  hing  round 
the  regular  bath,  which  have  no  exits  but  towai-ds  the  stn  otfl.  and 
are  not  marked  with  figures  in  tlie  sketch,  were  probably  tabemse, 
in  no  way  connccti d  "with  the  building  composing  the  bath. 

Small  as  this  plan  may  a]>]>^'Hr  in  comj)arison  with  the  great 
thermie  of  Rome,  still  the  di  -  i  r\  >  i  y  of  it  is  of  far  more  moment 
than  all  the  other  ruins  existing,  as  here  we  have  at  lea!«t  the 
necessary  parts  tolerably  complete,  and  agreeing  with  the  accounts 
giv<  u  by  authors.  The  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  which  Hirt  (251) 
looked  on  as  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  a>>out  the  ant'i»*nt 
baths,  appear  very  insignificant  whtm  compared  these.  Next 
to  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus  is 
perhaps  of  the  most  ii  iiMjitanco,  principally  because  the  names  be- 
ing written  leave  no  doubt  about  the  destination  of  the  particular 
eel  Ire  and  other  parts. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  remains  of  ancient  baths  with  each 
other,  an*l  w  iih.  the  accounts  of  Yitru\4us,  Pliny,  Palladius,  and 
others,  and  we  shall  find  the  most  essential  pai-ts  of  a  Homan  bath 
to  be  those. 

I.  An  apodyUrium  connected  perhaps  with  the  ekeothesium  and 
unctohum. 
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n.  A  frigidariujn,  or  cellu  friijidariay  by  which  we  must  not 
understand,  w-ith  Gell,  a  more  unwarmed  room,  hwl  the  cold  bath 
itself.  Pliny  says  in  his  description  of  the  Laurentian  villa  (ii.  17, 
11):  Indt  halinei  cella  frirpdaria  $patiosa  tt  fffusa,  cuj'us  in  con- 
tra ri  is  parietibud  duo  baj'ti-^frria  vehit  ejtdu  Binuantiir^  abunde 
capacia,  at  inuare  in  proriinv  coy itea ;  and  of  bis  Tutican  villa  (v.  6, 
25):  Inde  apodyterium  Udind  la^um  et  luUirc  excipit  cella  friyi- 
daria,  in  qua  htptisteriniu  amplum  ti  vpaaum.  While  then  in 
Pompeii  the  cella  IVigidaria  had  the  baeia  in  the  mid  die,  and  the 
proper  cool-room,  which  also  8<;rvod  as  apod^'torium,  lay  before  it, 
in  the  former  villa  at  least,  the  baptistoria  were  at  the  alcove- 
ahaped  ends  of  the  frigidarinm,  so  that  what  was  there  ^parated, 
17  and  18,  seems  here  to  have  formed  one  room.  But  baptisterium 
may  be  taken  t*>  liiean  the  same  as  piscina,  according  to  Sidon. 
Ep.  ii,  2 :  ffuic  hisiliccs  appendix  pisri na /arinsecus,  teu,  ti  grcecari 
fnavii>,  haptisteriuin  ah  oriente  rnnnectitur. 

The  ftigidarimn  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii  and  those  of  Stabise 
has  just  the  same  form :  and  probably  the  roomb  which  appear 
similar,  in  the  sketch  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  which  Palladii 
pronounces  to  be  temples,  and  Hi  i  t  laconica,  are  alno  frigidana. 
In  the  baths  of  Con.staiitmc  (I'alladio,  Je  ferme  dc  Rem.  t.  xiv.) 
there  are  six  such  saloons,  which  are  declared  to  be  bathb  of  all 
three  temperatures. 

m.  The  tepidarivm :  of  this  division  we  know  least,  and  it 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  usual  assumption  that  the  tepid 
batii  was  there,  be  a  coireot  one.  In  Pompeii,  at  least,  in  the  room 
which  10  rightly  tikan  to  he  it  (n.  Id},  there  is  no  apparatus  for 
bathing.  Pliny  says  (t*  6,  26) :  Frigidarim  edlm  ooniMcfiliir  mediae 
cm  mH  ienlgmiivime  ffiKtAo  tk ;  wHiarim  magis ;  promind  entni. 
/»  hae  Irat  dsKmuAomu^  etc  The  media  can  only  be  the  tepidaria ; 
bttt  wbiQrt  file  baptbterium  of  the  frigidarinm,  and  tibe  tree  de- 
•oeariones  of  the  caldariitm  are  mentioned,  no  labmm,  nor  piecina 
of  the  tepadarinm»  ia  named.  Snoh  a  rooeptade,  with  Inkewann 
water,  was  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  frigidarinm  itaelf :  8i 
naiare  latiua  out  tepidiuB  vdi$,  in  area  piidna  ut;  ta  proosimo 
puteuSf  ex  que  ponU  imttm  aditringi,  n  posnittfA  UpoH$»  Thus 
also  in  the  rains  of  Badenwwler,  a  double  water*bath  only  eeems 
to  be  admiseible ;  and  if  in  the  batilis  of  Hippias,  one  of  the  rooms, 
peril a|js  the  lypifia  x^«it*^^*>^t  u  to  pass  for  a  tepidarimn,  still 
there  were  piscuMS  or  deecensiones  only  in  the  cold  and  warm  bath. 
In  the  often-mentioned  picture,  it  is  true  that  there  ia  a  topidarium 
next  to  the  sodatio,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  whether  there  was  a 
labrum  in  it  or  not. 

c  o 
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But  there  are  two  passages  in  Cdsae,  i.  3,  wliich  aie  most  cal- 
culated to  raise  doubts  about  that  acceptation.  Cojninunia  deinde 
oimitfrtM  sunt  post  fatigatwnem  cibum  svmptuHs,  uhi  pauUum  am~ 
hUaverunt,  ei  balneum  non  tit,  ealido  loco,  vel  in  sde,  vel  ad  igiiem 
ungi  atgue  mdare:  n  €ti,  ante  cmnia  in  tepidario  restdere ;  dtinde 
tt&»  pauUum  eonquieverunit  inirare  et  descendere  in  $olium.  The 
eecond  passage  from  c.  4,  which  contains  the  whole  economy  of 
the  bath,  is  still  plainer:  Si  in  balneum  vmitj  sub  veste  primvm 
pauRum  in  tepidario  inaudare,  Hi  ungi,  turn  iranmre  in  calidarinm: 
ubi  eudarit  in  solium  non  descendere,  etc.  There  the  tepidanum 
is  a  waim  room,  where  a  person  sits  down  as  in  the  Budatio,  which 
has  only  a  higher  temperatiiro.  Those  who  wished  to  bathe  must 
go  into  another  room,  the  caldarium,  intrart;  et  descendere  in  sdiitim. 
We  may  therefore  assome  that  there  was  not»  at  least  in  all  cases, 
a  tepid  liafh. 

IV.  The  caldarium  ;  whic}i  was,  at  least  in  later  tim^  the 
most  important  part  of  all.  We  must  here,  after  Yitruvius  and 
the  Pompeian  baths,  make  four  distinct  divisions;  (1)  the  room 
itself,  mi'litio  ;  (2)  tlio  laconii  nTii :  (3)  the  labnim;  and  (4)  the 
basin  for  the  hot  water,  or  the  highest  degree  of  the  warm  bath. 

The  whole  room  had  suspensurse,  that  is,  the  floor  rested  on 
small  pillars,  so  that  underneath  it  the  heat  and  even  the  flame 
from  the  fire-places  might  be  disseminated.  Bee  Winckelm.  Tf'.  ii. 
tab.  iv. ;  Hirt,  tab.  xxiv.  Fig.  III.,  and  in  the  pictore  from  the 
baths  of  Titus  (p.  The  walls  wi-w  hollow,  and  usually  the 

warmth  was  oonyeyed  in  pipes  from  the  h^'pocausta  between  them, 
as  we  see  in  the  baths  described  by  Femow.  In  Pompeii  the 
whole  space  between  the  regular  wall  and  the  interior  one  was 
hollow,  and  without  pipes,  which  is  represented  in  the  sketch  by 
the  white  line  running  round :  the  same  arrangement  appears  in 
the  caldarium  and  tepidariimi  of  the  women's  bath. 

At  one  end  of  the  caldarium  was  the  laconicum,  the  part  most 
difficult  to  be  explained.  Schneider  (;i85)  has  collected  with  great 
diligence  the  passages  relating  thereto,  but  his  explanation  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  and  must  at  leaat  remain  imoertain,  as  he  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  any  ancient  moniuncnt,  not  even  the 
painting:  from  the  bat 'iS  of  Titus,  which  is  here  of  special  moment, 
and  which  had  already  put  Guliani  on  the  right  way.  WTiat 
VitruYiuf?  Pays  (c.  \\)^  proxime  autvm  iniroraus  e  regione  frigidarii 
collocdur  cn/,r,-tinrrnfa  sudatiOy  longittnl ine  duplex  qnam  latifudine^ 
qiHF.  lidltat  ill  I  f  rsiin's  rr  una  parte  Lifouirum  ad  evndem  viotlnm^ 
x<fi  siiprn  fici-i'iifinn  t.^t,  comjfotiitKt})  :  (x  adrerso  Lcimnici  mhl<"  ' 
lavationem,  entirely  agrees  ydth  the  armngemeut  of  the  caldaiium 
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at  Pompeii,  though  we  judgo  fit  to  assumo  that  thm  was  no  regular 
laconicuiu  there*  but  merely  a  oommon  sudatio.  In  the  paintiug, 
the  oolla,  whioh  is  designated  as  ooncamorata  sadatio,  appoaia  as  a 
small  cupola-shaped  building,  into  whioh  the  flame  streams  abore 
the  floor,  tiuxmgh  a  broad  pipe.  tJndemeath  is  to  be  found 
name  laconieiim,  and  under  the  arch»  on  which  two  chains  are 
vlHtble,  the  name  dipew*  Gompaiing  with  this  the  passage  of 
Vi';nmus  about  the  clipeus  (10) :  mediumque  lumen  in  heniisphcerio 
rdinquahtr  ex  eoque  difpeum  wneum  eatenii  pendeai,  per  cti^  re~ 
ducUonei  H  damtMmet  perfieidur  iudaUonie  temperatura^  we  should 
imagine  a  Talye,  which  hung  at  the  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch,  in  oider  to  allow  the  excess  of  warm  air  to  escape;  but  this 
idea  does  not  at  aU  agree  with  the  pointing.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
seems  that  we  must  assome  from  this,  that  the  laconicnm  was  hj 
no  means  the  semicireular-shaped  recess  where  those  desirous  of 
perspiring  sat»  but  the  cupola-like  hypocaustum,  which  rose  in  this 
alooTO  abore  the  floor,  and  that  it  was  closed  by  the  clipeus.  When 
this  was  drawn  up  by  the  chains,  or  let  down  wittiin,  the  heat  and 
the  flame  itself  streamed  out  more  vehemently,  and  heightened  tiie 
temperature  of  the  alcove;  and  perhaps  we  must  so  understand 
what  Suet.  Aug,  M,  caUs  ad  Jlammam  Budare^  although  Celsus  (i.  3] 
mentions,  outf^ido  of  tlio  bath  too,  the  unfji  et  eudare  ad  igitem. 
We  are  farther  decided  in  assuming  the  laoonicum  to  be  something 
diffoTCMt  from  the  alcove,  where  the  sweaters  sat,  from  the  oon- 
sidaratLon  that  it  inconceivable  how  this  alcove  could  possibly 
have  another  tompeiaturo  tli:m  the  whole  sweating  bath,  as  it  was 
only  a  part  of  the  same,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  no  partition 
walL  But  if  the  laoonicum  were  phiced  there  in  the  manner  1  ve 
given,  then  the  heat  must  have  been  greatest  next  to  it.  With 
this  idea  of  the  laconicum,  best  agrees  also  what  YitniTius  (yii.  10} 
says  about  the  oven  for  the  preparation  of  atramentum,  which  was 
also  to  be  an^ngcd  uti  laconicum.  Galiani,  too,  has  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject;  probwl  h  S  Inu  ider  likewise;  while  Hirt,  Gell, 
and  Bechi,  are  perfectly  at  Ikuit,  audStratioo  also  as  well  as  Maiini 
misunderstand  Vitruvius.  The  error  api)ear8  to  arise  from  the 
word  hemispha  rium,  which  suggested  to  them  the  alcove,  in  which 
ut  Pompeii  the  labnim  i^.  But  Vitruvius  means  the  cupola  above 
the  laconicum,  as  it  is  in  the  picture,  and  this  is  a  hemisphserium. 
By  this  means  everything  is  clear,  and  wo  see  that  the  clipeus  did 
not  hang  on  the  ojwuing  in  the  arch  of  the  alcove,  in  order  by 
openinp:  it  to  moderate  the  temperutiire,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
served  to  let  the  heat  confined  in  the  laconicum  stream  out,  and 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  sudatio. 

c  c  2 
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At  Pompeii  no  mieh  arrangement  is  to  be  found.  In  the  alcove 
is  the  labnim  already  described,  and  on  the  use  of  which  opinionn 
aze  likewise  divided.  The  explanation  of  Beohi,  that  it  WM  de- 
signed for  thoae  who  wished  to  take  only  a  partial  bath,  does  not 
seemTery  probable;  for  the  proper  warm-bath,  which  was  in  the 
aame  apartment,  was  so  arranged  with  stepe,  that  the  bather  could 
at  at  any  depth  he  chose.  Gell*s  auppodtion  aeemfi  correct,  that  it 
oontained  cold  wat'  v.  intr>  which  a  person  plunged  after  the  sweat- 
ing-bath, or  with  which  he  was  sprinkled* 

Lastly;  at  tlie  opi)08ite  ^d  of  this  room  was  the  hot- water 
bath  already  described.  The  name  we  should  like  to  assign  to  it, 
at  least  in  the  baths  of  Pomjjeii,  is  alveus,  and  the  proportions 
agree  with  the  plans  given  by  Vitruvius.  [Dio.  Cass.  Iv.  7,  calls  it 
coXv/i^n^pav  Bipiiov  UaroQ.']  And  then  what  Vitruvius  sa}*^  becomes 
explicable ;  quanta  lonyitudo  futrU^  tertia  demtu  latitudo  sit  proeter 
tcholam  hilri  et  alvei ;  and  in  the  like  manner  it  reaches,  in  agioe- 
ment  with  the  same,  us  far  as  the  wall.  [Others  falsely  siij)])oyo 
lahrum  and  ctJmis  to  ha  iibnitical,  and  others  that  alveus  is  the 
name  of  wamiiiiLj-j'ipos  in  the  wails;  or  of  the  space  round  the 
lahrum,  Wiistenuiiin  himself  understands  by  lahrum  a  detached 
kettle,  while  alrem  he  takes  to  have  been  a  tank  or  canal  on  the 
groninl  for  inimy  huthers.  Lnhrinn  cevtainly  would  seem  to  be 
something  standing  high ;  alvtun^  something  low*  See  Auct.  ad 
Mer,  iv.  10,  in  alveiim  dejiccu'ltrrt.l 

The  sciiohc  were  the  free  spaces  between  the  rec**pt:iclo3  of  water 
and  the  wall,  where  those  who  intended  to  }>ath©,  or  only  visited 
the  bath  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  stood  or  sat. 

The  water  was  wanned,  accordin^^  to  Vitruvius,  by  erecting 
three  kettles:  JEiua  supra  hyporxiushim  tria  sunt  romponenda, 
utii"'t  nldan'um,  altertcm  tepidnriiuny  tcriium  /rigidanuin,  et  i-fn 
coliovuttdit,  vti  ex  tejddario  in  cahltrium,  quantum  aqucf  mid<z 
exierity  influat.  De  frigidario  in  t*'pidnritun  ad  etnadem  modum. 
This  might  be  effcH?ted  in  more  ways  tlian  one.  The  simplest  was 
to  place  the  kettles  one  over  the  other,  and  join  them  by  mean«  of 
pipes,  and  we  thtis  fiiul  tlu-tn  in  the  bath  discovered  at  the  coun- 
try-hoiifso  of  Dioniedes  at  Pompeii.  See  Voyage  pitt.  de  Naple^^ 
livr.  10  et  11,  pi.  70;  Peniow  on  Winck,  ii.  tab.  iv.  C.  n.  2; 
althou'.'h  there  are  only  two  kettles  there;  but  we  hnd  it  different 
in  tho  jiainting  from  the  bath  of  Titus. 

There  are  two  expn-ssious  still  requiring  explanation.  Firstly, 
the  aolium  is  often  mentioned,  and  by  some  understood  to  mean  an 
apparatus  in  the  cald.uium,  by  which  single  persons  might  mt  and 
take  a  shallow  bath.    Po^itus,  298 ;  Alvei  quoque  lavuudi  ytutia 
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ii^stituti,  quo  singuli  denccnduiit,  (soUa)  solid  dicuniur.  Seo  Martial, 
ii.  42.  lleiico  also  (  '♦*Nus  says,  ii.  17,  and  clso"^hero,  in  aolio  desi' 
dendum  est.  [The  mugiiificenco  of  these  solia  is  sliown  by  Pliny, 
//.  iV.  xxxiii.  12,  54  :  femimp  laventur  d  nisi  <t njt  ntea  solia  fastidiant. 
The  sella  balnearis,  iii  Paull.  lu.  6,  b3,  is  doubUoss  tho  same  thin^.] 
See  Burmann,  ad  Pet  ran.  73. 

Hartial's  Epig.  ix.  7H,  has  also  caused  ofifeiK^: 

Non  silice  duro  structilive  caemfnto, 

Xec  latere  cocto,  quo  Semiramib  loiigam 

Babylona  cinxit,  Tucca  balneunn  fecit ; 

Sed  strage  nenioniia  pineaque  eompage^ 

Ut  navigaie  Toeoa  balBeo  possit. 

Idem  baateft  lantiu  exstruit  tlu  rrnai 

De  TiinrTnore  omm,  qnod  rai  >>itOf»  inrenit, 

Quod  riirviiia  Synnas,  At'ra  quod  Nomaa  mittit» 

Et  (\noi\  v.ienti  tVmte  lavit  Kurotas. 

Sed  li-Ti  i  ilesunt;  subjicc  balneum  thermis. 

[In  Orel!.  Tns.  4320,  balnea  and  thermw  aro  again  opjtoscd.] 

To  the  question,  how  is  the  Ixthirinn  diistinguishM  from  the 
thcrmcB?  people  are  acrustomed  to  answer,  that  hainram  means 
the  cold  bath,  or  the  ctUa  frifjidaria,  and  thermoB^  the  heated  ruoms. 
Still  this  seems  quite  inadmissible;  for  balneum  is  especialh^  used 
of  the  warm  bath  in  opposition  to  the  cold.  Cels.  i.  1 :  Prodi  si 
etium  interdum  balnto^  iiitrrdum  (iquis /ngidis  uti ;  modo  ungi^  modo 
id  ipsum  ne<//ifjere.  iii.  21  :  Per  omne  tempus  ukudum  est  exerciiationet 
/ricationef  et,  si  Jn^enis  est^  haineo ;  si  cesiaa^  fn'i/idis  nafationihus.  In 
the  painting  there  is  a  particular  cella  by  tho  side  of  the  sudatio, 
with  the  inscription  halniiua ;  unquestionably  a  warm  bath,  for  the 
cella  frigidaria  is  given  in  addition  lieliind  the  tcpidarium.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  common  waiiu  baths  aro  to  be  under- 
stood. Such  a  bath,  into  which  warm  water  only  was  conducted, 
might  Tcry  suitably  have  been  of  wood ;  not  so  tlu>nm«,  which 
presupposed  a  tepidarium  and  caldarium,  and  must  have  had 
hypocausta.  [Balneum^  or  lavaUina^  was  originally  the  proper 
term  for  bath,  which  it  always  continued  to  bo,  in  a  general  sense ; 
Chans,  i.  12,  p.  76 :  Balneum  vetereB  dixerunt  titfe  (oZtiteum,  nihil 
enim  differt  publicum  d  privaiU  in  puHidi  auUm  fmin,  gen,  et 
fuidem  numero  semper  pHurdli  frequewUr  hdlneiu  et  halineas,  nee 
immerih,  nam  parwrnonuB  causa  uno  igne  duplex  halineum  eeU/aeie- 
lant,  Yano,  X.  L.  i^.  68.  Later,  when  those  grand  instttutions, 
resembling  the  Greek  gynnuuiiims,  sprung  up,  they  were  always 
pnmded  with  baths,  and  were  thence  called  thennus;  whilst  the 
name  balneum  and  balnea  denoted,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  regular 
bathing  establishments,  whether  pablio  {pubHoa  balnea^  Yarro}, 
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as  at  Pompeii,  or  small  domestic  Imth-rooms.  Yarro,  L.  L.  ix.  68 ; 
domi  si((B  quisque  ubt  lavafnr  bahieitm  dixf  runt.  There  were  mim- 
ber*?  of  public  balnea  in  every  region  of  Eomn,  i^  hilst  then'  vcro 
but  low  th'TTTKe.  So*^  Chariclen^  translated  by  Metcalf,  p.  123,  re- 
epectiiiL'  till'  hitter.  In  iJio.  Oa^^^.  liii.  27  ;  Ixviii.  15.  the  fhermce  are 
also  called  (fi/  nuasia ;  gymnastic  exorcises  beinrr  olb-n  ])racti8ed  in 
them,  particiihirly  in  wmtor,  Orell.  2591 :  piia  Imi  thermU  Trajani^ 
thermia  Agrij^pir.'^ 

The  remaining  arrangoment-^  otkI  <h'(M)rations  of  the  baths  aro, 
even  in  l\nnjMrii,  elegant;  yet  there  the  ornanients  appear  excetni- 
ingly  mean,  compared  with  the  8pleiidour  lavished  on  establish- 
ments of  this  sort  at  Rome,  as  may  be  best  conceived  fmin  the 
eighty-sixth  letter  of  kSeiieca,  wlio  alter  describing  the  simplii  ity 
in  the  bath  of  tlui  great  Scipio,  s^iys:  At  nunc  qnis  eM,  qui  «ic  iavan 
eustinenf  ?  j^iiijitr  sil'i  videtur  nr.  fmrdi'dus^  m'si  jxiru  tea  vmqnu  ct 
pr<ti('<f<  orbibu^  rt/uUerurd  ;  ru'-o'  Ai>  xd ndrina  laanuitra  2^innidiris 
crusfis  tliniincta  sunt;  nisi  dli^  midii^u^  oj^rom  ei  in  piciurm  jDodum. 
variaia  camera  ;  nisi  Thasius  lupia^  qfKjiid"in  varum  in  aliquo  Sjteda- 
culum  templOy  pi.triuus  nostras  circumdedil,  in  quas  mtdta  sudaiione 
corpura  exi!iu nita  demittiinus;  nisi  aqnam  argentea  €pi»tomia  ftid^" 
runt.    Ei  adhuc  plebeian  Jistnhts  loquor  :  quid  cum  ad  Udura  lihtrf}- 
nornm  pertr.nerof     Qua/dmn  st(duarum!    quantum  columuurum 
nihil  sustinentiumy  sed  in  ornamentum  posiUirum,  iiupe/i.<KE  cau^a  ! 
qnuntum  aqvaruin  per  gradua  cum  fragore  labentium  !    Eo  ddirift. 
rum  pervenimus^  ut  nm  gemmas  calrarc  uoliinus.    In  order  tliat  the 
tempoTatnro  of  the  water  might  always  continue  the  same,  "wami 
water  constantly  flow(?d  in :  recens  semper  Vflnt  ex  calido  fonte 
currebat.    Not  less  magiiiiicent  is  the  balneum  Etrnsci  doscribod  by 
Slut.  Silv.  i.  5,  of  which  he  says  (v.  47) : 

Xil  ibi  plchoium  :  nusqunm  Temesea  notiibi* 
w£ra,  ted  argetita  lelix  propcUitur  unda, 
Arg^toque  oadit,  Ubritque  niteatilras  intrtt 

What  Seneca  saya  of  the  camera  is  more  clearly  expressed  by 
Statius ;  vario  /cuiigia  v&ro  in  8peeie$  animotque  nitent  It  was 
mosaic  in  glass ;  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  xxxvi.  25,  64.  Compare 
the  description  of  the  same  hath  in  Mart.  vi.  42,  and  Lucian*s  bath 
of  HippiAS, 

In  addition  to  other  things,  the  groat  public  thennte  were  veil  sup  - 
plied  with  amusements  of  all  sorts.  Even  Ubraiies  were  introduoed 
into  thorn ;  and  there  is  no  great  bath,  from  the  time  of  Agiippa  to 
Constantine,  in  which  a  place  was  not  assigned  to  them  in  the  plan. 
Norerthelessi  corroborations  from  ancient  writers  are  still  wanting ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  of  Ybpisciis,  in  the  life  of 
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Probns  (2),  U*m$  auiem  9um^pneeipue  lAm  ix  bihiictheea  rZjptb, 
a-taU  mea  in  tkermu  JHodttianit^  ire  do  not  remeiabdr  nj  other 
mentiim  of  it.  Hiit  expUina  the  irotde  of  Seneoa,  Ik  Trw^, 
An,  9 :  Jam  emt  inUer  haltuaria  H  ihermat  hihliciktea  pu^ue  ul 
neeeiMirniiii  dloiiiiia  4iirmam£ninm  tacpoiitur,  thus :  '  It  was  considered 
MS  a  neoesBary  onuunent  to  have  libraries  between  the  bathing 
saloons  and  thstnm;'  but  this  is  only  a  new  proof  of  great 
careloaonoes ;  Ibr  it  endently  means  lhat  libraries  served  no  longer 
Jbr  Uterary  wants  only,  bnt  it  was  the  fiwhion  to  haTS  them  in  the 
house,  and  Ihey  were  ocmsidered  quite  as  neoessaty  appendages  as 
thebaHk. 

Little  is  known  of  the  publie  baths  of  Bome  in  the  tmio  ot' 
Gallus;  itwasnot  tiU  some  years  afterwards  that  Agrippa  built  tiis 
fhenn»»  together  with  the  Flsntheon,  and  these  were  followed  by 
sereral  grand  buildings.  Till  that  time,  the  baths  most  likely  be* 
longed  to  priTste  speculators,  and  the  bathers  had  to  pay ;  henoe 
they  who  wished  to  coiry  fiKvour  with  the  people,  would  sometimes, 
in  addition  to  other  amusements,  offer  a  free  use  of  the  baths.  So 
Dio.  Cass,  relates  of  Fanstns  (zzzriL  51) :  ra  n  Xovrpa  m{  IX«tov 
wpoUa  aMi£  wapioxnf :  of  Agrippa,  who  as  sedile  granted  baths  gratis 
all  the  year  through  to  men  and  women  (xlis.  43) ;  and  of  Augustus, 
who  returning  from  Germany,  rtf  iiut^  irpplra  rd  rt  \ovrpa  mI 
roic  KMipldc  n}v  ti/iipav  Mv^v  irapltrxcv.  Soon  after,  Agrippa  left 
his  tliermsd  to  the  people,  u/ori  upoSra  avToix  \ovaOat.  Dio.  Cass, 
liy.  29.  [Speaking  of  v,'h:d  Aprippa  did  for  the  baths  at  Bome, 
Pliny  says  (xxxvi.  15,  24),  adJicU  ipte  in  cedilitatis  mas  eommemora" 
tivuf  gratuHa  prcebita  beUineoi  centum  teptimttjinUi,  qum  nunc  Bomm 
ad  iri  fhntum  auxere  numerum.  The  number  of  theee  balnea  pMiea 
(Oroil.  643;  Oio.j>.  Ccd,  26;  Suet.  Oct.  94)  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  emperors.  Thus  Alex.  Severus,  accoi-ding  to  Lamprid.  38, 
hnhtea  omnihuB  regionihtis  addulit,  nam  hod i>  que  multa  dicuntur 
Alexandria]  But  even  after  the  Xironiance  and  Tithice  were  added 
to  these,  the  private  establishments  for  bathing  still  remained  to 
satisfy  the  wants  in  this  respect.  Martial  mentions  four  nf  iho<o, 
balnea  quatuor  (v.  70, 4).  They  are  probably  those  named  (iL  14, 11); 

Nec  Fortunati  ppornit,  nec  Ivilnea  Fausti, 
Ncc  Grylli  tcnobra.^.  JEolianuque  Lnpi. 
Nam  tUermis  iterumquc,  iterumque,  iterumquc  luvatur  ; 

consequently  four  times.  See  above.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
bath  of  Etruecus,  and  the  impudid  Italnea  Tl>}rlUm^  iii.  20, 16.  But 
triplices  tJiermce  (x.  51,  12)  probably  mean  the  three  above-men- 
tioned et-biblishmcnts  ,  for  althonprh  the  thermm  Agrippoe  were  burnt 
down  under  lituH  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixvi.  24) ;  yet  it  is  soaroely  credible 
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tliat  Hadrian  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  restore  them  (Sport* 
Hadir,  29) ;  and  Martial  expressly  mentions  them,  iii.  20, 16 :  Tiiinit 
Hmmia  an  Umaltur  Agrippcef  Whether  the  xpoUa  XovmcBm  oob- 
tinued  in  these  pubUo  baths,  cannot  be  detennined;  only  it  must 
appear  stninge,  that  0ver3rwhere  the  qumlnivs  is  mentioned,  thougk 
nowhere  fikegratit  lavar$,  [Yet  in  Oriilli,  3326,  we  read  lavaHcnem 
ex  $ua  peeufiia  grahUkm  in  perpetuum  dedit ;  also  3325,  a  legacy  ie 
left  for  a  similar  purpose :  oomp.  3772.]  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3, 137  ;  Mart, 
iii.  30,  4  ;  yiii.  42 ;  Juren.  vi.  447  ;  ii.  152  ;  Sen.  Epist.  86,  bolneum 
res  qwidrantaria.  Are  we  always  to  refer  this  to  the  balnea  meri- 
toria,  or  at;is  it  only  the  lowest  price  of  admission  for  the  comr»v^'i«r 
class,  or  was  this  triilo  paid  in  the  public  baths  also,  in  order  to 
cover  the  necessar}' expeaseb  i'  It  orron(x)usly  concluded  from 
Juvenal  (vi.  47),  that  the  women  paid  nothing ;  but  the  above-cited 
pasHUj^e  from  Bio.  Cassiua  sufficiently  ooutiadicts  this  notion.  Mobt 
probably  Roman  mativns  did  not  visit  such  2)ublic  baths  where  the 
quadram  wixs  paid,  and  Juvenal  wishes  to  describe  the  customs  of 
the  men.  How  general  such  balnea  meritoria  wei-e,  not  only  m 
Kome,  but  elsewhere  in  Italy  aLsio,  16  deen  irom  Piin.  Epitt.  ii* 
17,  26. 

As  far  as  regards  bathing,  it  i^  pi\»babIo  that  in  more  ancient 
times  tlie  use  of  the  cold-water  bath  was  the  prevailing  one.  Hence 
also  Pnilematium,  in  Plant.  Mod* I.  i.  3,  1,  says: 

Jam  priiiftu,  eca!>tt)i",  tri;^Md:t  iion  lavi  muj^is  iulaiiter, 
Js'ec  quota  me  rntiUus,  uiu;i  Scaplui,  rt-ar  t-sso  dtta'catain  : 

and  i)ersons  of  simple  habits  of  lile,  such  as  the  elder  I'liny,  adhered 
to  thi^  (Pliny,  Epist,  iii.  5,  11):  Post  solum  jiltriuuqiie  J'riyida  iava- 
baiur,  Comp.  \i.  IG,  5.  Neveilholctw,  they  had  aildaria  then  also, 
as  Seneca  menti  ii-  in  the  case  of  Scipio  himself,  but  liad  not  yet 
begtm  to  tliink  about  a  tciii])orature,  concorninj:r  which  Seneca  aays  . 
tiimilni  %tK  '  H'/in,  ftili  o  ipii'ilriit^  ui  coiti'i<  t II ill  iH  a(iquo  scelrre  servum 
vi'nnn  hiniri  Oj^oiitat.  NUiH  mihi  vithtar  jam  itdrrf^sc,  ardctit  fnU- 
tit'uiii,  an  calcat.  This  seems  to  bo  a  litthj  oratorical  exa<rfrenition, 
though  Celsns  (i.  3}  mentions  a  rr>  us  ialm  um,  and  Trimalchi<i 
saTf,  in  Petix>n.  7-.  Cvu jii  iinnns  uos  in  hnlneum.  Sic  caltt,  Uiuqiunn 
/nruuf.  Perspiration  and  a])})etit*',  which  earlier  generations  ob- 
tained Ity  corporeal  exertion  and  agricultimil  labour,  were  attained 
by  a  later  race,  that  lived  for  the  most  part  in  idle  inactivity,  by 
means  of  sudatoria  and  hot  baths.  Thus  Columella  judged  of  his 
time:  and  after  meutioiuTi^jr  a  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  and  Curius 
Ih'utatus,  complains:  OiUiu^  cniiu  jMitres/amilioe  falce  et  aratro  re- 
li'  ti't  ivfra  muTum  correpsimtts,  ct  in  rircifi  potitis  ae  tJmitris,  qtMin  in 
scgdibus  et  vinetis  manus  movemus,    M<rx>  dcinue^  ui  apte  veniamus  ud 
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goMtoM^  jwrfttftbiMim  erttdiiaitam  AioontCM  fxooquimmt  d  exfucto  tudore 
Htim  gumrimw,  noctesque  lihidinihu  et  eMekMu$i  diu  ludo  vd 
somno  contumifMUf  ae  nometip»o$  dudmtu  /ortunato9t  quod  nee  orien- 
tem  9olem  vidiimUf  nec  ceddaUem,  Oomp.  Juren.  i.  143 ;  Sen.  Epid* 
61.  Dmj  who  dMtred  to  use  the  Hth  tluoQ^  all  degieee  of  tern- 
pemtoret  songht  flxet  to  gm  their  body  the  prepoiatioiL  which  was 
ooDiidered  necessaiy,  by  some  sort  of  lighter  gymnastics,  ball-play, 
haUeret^  and  the  like;  and  the  baths  were  always  provided  with 
rooms  suitable  tea  this  purpose.  On  the  aniTal  of  the  hotir  for 
opemng  the  themue,  a  signal  was  given  with  a  bell,  as  we  see 
from  Hart  zit;  163,  where,  xmder  the  Lemma  HnHnnahiUuin,  he 
says: 

Redde  piUm :  sonat  m  thcmoaniai:  ludere  pfln^gis? 
Viigine  vii  tola  lotat  abire  domum. 

8itch  a  person  betook  himself,  most  probably,  into  the  tepidarimn, 
in  order  not  to  be  exposed  suddenly  to  the  heat  of  the  caldarium, 
where  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  as  Gelsns  expressly  sa3rs;  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  place  generally  assigned  to  that  opera- 
tion, although  we  read  also  of  special  undoria.  It  is  strange  that 
in  the  Tuicum  of  Pliny,  where  there  was  a  ceUa  media  or  tepidaria, 
no  iinctorium  is  mentioned,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ZaunMf  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  tepidaritun*  The 
anointing  with  oil  took  place  both  before  and  after  the  bath,  and 
even  after  they  had  already  stepped  into  the  bath,  they  sometimes 
left  it  again,  to  be  anointed  a  second  time,  after  which  they  again 
betook  themselves  to  the  bath.   Celsus,  i.  3. 

They  took  the  oil  with  them  to  the  bath  (or  rather,  the  slaTe 
carried  it),  as  well  a.s  the  drigiles  and  lintw  to  dry  themselves. 
Hence  Yurro  says  (B.  E.  i.  55,  4) :  (Olea)  dofiniiiium  in  balnea  sequi- 
tor.  Though  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times  was  content  with  the 
pure  oil  only,  this  at  a  later  perio  l  ,v:i-  lianged  for  costly  salves,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  No  doubt  people  anointed  thorn* 
selves  at  other  times  besides  at  the  bath,  in  order  to  reek  of  per- 
fame  the  whole  day  through.  Sen.  £pid,  86 :  Farum  ed  eumert 
v/Ofguentuniy  ni  Us  die  terque  renovetur,  fie  evanescat  in  carport.  Quid 
qvod  odorty  tanqiiam  #mo,  gloriantur.  See  Boettig.  Sah.  i.  146 ;  and 
concerning  the  olahastray  his  Die  Aldohrand  Hochz.  47.  [Even  the 
clothes  were  anointed  with  aromatic  oils,  Juv.  iii.  263 :  Jam  lavat 
et  pltno  compottU  Uniea  gutto.  Mart.  viii.  3, 10 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Fadag, 
ii.  S,  p.  207.] 

The  stiigiles,  or  sorapers,  are  known  to  us  from  the  gymnasia. 

In  the  l^iiths  they  were  used  for  scraping  away  oil  and  impurities 
from  the  skin  [de/rieare}.  In  the  Mm,  Borb.  we  have  a  whole 
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bathing  appamtui;,  conmstmg  of  foar  Btrigilos,  an  tffi^ii«ntorfitm,  for 
tbo  fonn  of  which  the  name  ampulla  olearia  {ampuUas  ctamUantt^ 
Mart.  iii.  82,  26 ;  xiv.  110)  seems  to  be  very  suitable,  and  a  patera, 
with  haadlet  or  by  whatever  name  this  ])an-liko  utensil  is  to  he 
called,  an  engiaTmg  of  which  follows.  All  thee«  utensils  hung  oa  a 


ring,  which  could  be  opened,  to  lot  them  bo  tukuu  off,  and  bring  to 
mind  the  passage  of  Appuleius,  FlorifL  ii.  9,  34,  where  we  read  of 
Hippiafs;  Qai  iniujno  itt  artu  jtrcfflimvit  fahriaUain  sil>imit  ampuUam 
(^t'fji'r  vbarid  Illy  <ji'ni/i  iji  sidlxif  ^  Iciiiiculari  fomiay  tertti  ambitu,  prts- 
8u/u  r(.daiidi(alt ;  jt/.rtdijuc  hoji'  sfuui  stn'yileculam,  recta  fastujaiioti 
claumlnCy  jJexa  tuhulaliuiie  li<jula' ,  ut  el  ipsa  in  inanu  capulo  moiaretur 
et  sudor  ex  ea  riintlo  laberetur.    Thus  ulso,  just  after,  he  connects 
buth:  strifiifnu  et  ampuUamj  cccternque  halnei  ntcnsilia  uumlinisnur' 
cari.    [Cuiap.  Suet.  Oct.  80 ;  Jiiv.  iii.  262.]   The  description  of  the 
strisriles  (\\vXq  agrees  with  the  f(trm  of  those  at  I'ompeii,  and  that 
in  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus ;  for  they  all  have  a  hollow, 
in  which,  wlu  n  hcraped  over  the  body,  sweat,  oil,  or  water  oolleoted) 
and  ran  oil  as  it  wci*e  by  a  gutter.    Boettiger  supposes  that  the 
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eti-ipl^  of  the  athUkt  were  difTorput  from  those  used  at  the  bath, 
-nvIlu  li,  however,  cannot  easily  betthowu  to  have  been  the  caae  from 
the  existing  inonumentB. 

The  third  utensil  is  explained  to  be  a  vas  potorium,  because  it 
was  customary  after  the  bath  oe  raJida,  or  frigi^ht  /rm-r  [Cohn)*,  i. 
3),  and  frequently.  If  we  oompare  what  the  pai-usito  (iu  Tlaut. 
Fert.  i.  3,  43)  says : 

Cynica  esse  e  geiite  oportct  parasitum  ; 

AmpuUam,  strisrilos,  scapbium,  soccos,  paUium, 

Marsupiiini  habt  at ; 

w»  uiiirlit  i)<'rha[».s  iqtply  the  name  6<'(tj>hitim  thereto,  though  we^ 
^Mth' r  untiling'  tVo]M  tlii'nr.'  respecting  it-?  iLse. 

To  the  bath-uteu^il.->  belong,  lastly,  the  Untea,  the  liiu«n  cloths 
for  diyi'cj-  w-ith.  That  linen  ones  only  were  used  for  this  pui  jwse 
has  been  fiiowii  ])y  Becker  {Nai:Jitrti<je  znm  Aufjusteum^  Ab\  an<l  the 
use  by  Triuiakhio  (in  Petron.  28)  of  wu«.lIou  cloths  ff»r  tliat  |.uri)Oj<e 
is  an  eccentricity.  Su  al»o  in  Appul.  Met.  i.  17,  Ti2 :  Ac  sumd  tx 
l^n>tHtuarw  oleum  uncUii  tt  liidea  tersui  tt  ccettra  htn'c  ei(hin  mui 
l>ro/tr  ociter^  et  hospitem  vi*  tii,i  j>rv<lKc  ad  proocimas  buliwas ;  Plant. 
Cure.  iy.  4,  22,  linU;um<iut  ejctirsui.  These,  and  not  cloths,  are  meant 

)y  Martial,  xiv.  51 : 

Pergamus  has  niisit,  curvo  di*»ti  ia^'ere  feno : 
Non  tarn  saepe  teret  liutea  fullo  tibi. 

After  this  process  was  over,  they  pa-scd  into  the  caldarium.  and 
t<x>k  thoir  i»hiLe  on  the  seats  that  ran  up  lowauls  the  w.iU  m  the 
manner  of  steps,  probably  by  di'gi'ees  higher  auii  nearer  tothelaco- 
nieum,  then  ajraiii  farther  oil',  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
desired.  After  luiving  succeeiled  in  cau^;in^  perspiration,  they 
stepped  either  itito  the  hot- water  bath,  or  '^'A  themselves  sprinkled 
with  water,  genemlly  perhaps  cold,  or  ictired  luiiaediatt  ly  into  the 
frii^isUrium,  in  order  to  brace  the  relaxed  skin  by  the  cold  bath. 
Putrou.  28 :  Itaque  intravimu$  hatneuin^  et  tudore  calefaett  momtuto 
.  tetii^ioris  ad  frigidam  extmus^  where  Erhard  cites  Sidon.  Carm.  19 : 

Intratc  algentes  post  balnea  tuiiiiiu  ductus, 
rt  solidet  cidid&m  friguru  lyuipha  cutem. 

So  Martial,  vi.  42,  10: 

iCitus  hi  placeant  tibi  Laconum 
Contentiw  potet  arido  vapore 
Cnida  Vir^ne  MartiaTe  nicrgi. 

This  maimer  of  bathing  was  of  course  not  always  pursued 
throughout,  many  contenting  themsolvea  with  the  cold,  others  with 
the  wann-bath.  The  women,  even  the  noblest  of  them,  viaitod  the 
public  baths  as  well  ae  the  men.   [No  doubt  they  had  sepante 
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rooms.  Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  68;  Orell,  3324,  bal.  tnri'Ua  and  bal,  muliehre. 
Soo  above.]  This  v>-^  from  the  narrative  of  Atia,  the  mother  of 
Octavian,  who,  after  the  fabulous  rencontre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
had  borne  on  her  person  ever  after  the  indelible  mark  of  a  sei-pent : 

nf^eo  ut  mn.T  puhlins  hnlnn's  perpefttorthsfirntrrit.  This  led  afterirard* 
to  the  groHs  immorality  of  mt^n  and  women  bathing  to^othrT.  often 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Martial;  but  wo  mn?t  not  believ«»  th;tt 
this  impropriety  was  general.  On  the  contrary,  tlu  y  were  no  dc-ubt 
{mpuffirap  mnlieres  who  did  so,  the  number  of  whom  at  Rome  vra» 
very  j^reat.  Honcf  Qiiinctilian  say?,  fnst.  v.  9  :  Sir/nrnn  est  (i(h'If^r<Fy 
Invari  cina  viris ;  hut  still  he  (X)uld  not  have  bo-  n  living  at  the 
time  when  this  licentiousness  was  inte7  dict(;d  ;  for  Hadrian  was  the 
first  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  though  only  for  a  brief  j>i  riod. 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  8.  8partian.  Hadr.  18:  Lament  pro  aexihus  Bepa~ 
ravit.  The  renewal  aftoi'wards  of  those  interdicts  shows  that  the 
evil  could  not  be  eradicated.  ICn-pit.  M.  A  nt.  Phil.  2Z  :  T>amphd.  .Serv. 
Alex.  24.  Heliof^Mbalus  actually  allowed  it ;  Lam]»rid.  Ildion.  31,] 
The  boiir  for  bathing?  was,  as  is  well  known,  that  preceding"  din- 
ner-time, Init,  like  that,  it  varied  partly  on  account  of  the  ditferent 
length  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  jiartly  because  persoiis  much  eniraired 
in  business  could  not  «jmro  time  for  ropose  no  easily  as  tho.'^e  who 
were  idle.  Pliny  says  of  Spurinna,  Ep.  in.  1,8:  Vbi  hora  haJiuH 
nnntiata  est — mt  anfnn  hiane  nona^  cestatt  urtava — in  sole,  cird 
veiUOf  ambulat  rmdu'^.    On  the  contrary,  we  have  in  Mart.  iii.  3G: 

Lassus  ut  in  thernns  dwima,  xv\  soriu-^,  liwra 
Te  fspquar  Atfripp;!?,  cuin  Iuvlt  i^e  Titi ; 

and  X.  70,  13,  BaJuf  <i  juxf  (hcinntin  /'tsm  petnntur.  We  have  there- 
fore only  to  cons^idi-r  which  h<mv  was  the  m(}<^t  n«nal.  This  point 
has  been  treated  of  at  len^'th  by  Salnias.  ad  Uparfian.  Hadr.  22; 
Lampiid.  Alex.  Sff\  25 ;  Vopisc.  Fluria  n,  « ;  but  the  result  he  arrives 
at  on  the  passatre  of  Lnmpridius,  TJurma:  aj,tt,l  r/^rt>i  non  anU 
Hutidin  aperieharitur,  cannot  possibly  be  considered  correct.  It  is 
♦j-ue  that  the  most  u.sual  hour  for  batliinfi:  was  the  eighth,  as  is  cor- 
roborated by  many  passaires,  wliirh  need  not  be  repeated;  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  personn  bathed  earlier  too,  and  this  was  not  only 
the  case  with  the  private  baths,  but  the  thermse  also  were  open. 
Mart.  X.  48 : 

Nunciat  octavHin  Phariii;  sua  tuiba  juvenete, 

Bt  pUata  redit  jamque  sabitquc  cohors. 
Tempemt  hm  theimu;  nimioB  prior  hoiB  Yapoief 

Halat,  et  immodioo  eexta  Nerone  ealet. 

From  which  wo  cerbuoly  see  that  persons  might  bathe  in  the  pubHc 
baths  at  the  seventh  and  even  at  the  sixth  hour.  Moreover,  J  u  venal, 
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zi.  205,  caimot  be  otherwiae  understood :  Jam  wum  m  halnea  mlva 
Fronts  lied  vadm,  pumptam  $olida  hora  mperatt  Ad  sextam  ;  and 
just  as  luequiTOcal  axe  the  words  of  Yitru vius,  v .  1 0 :  fnatetme  fomjMM 
lavandi  a  meridiano  «td  vesperum  est  cmiatituUnm,  When  therefore 
Spartian  says  of  Hadxian  (c*  22) :  Ante  horam  octavam  in  publico 
neTninem  nisi  cefjrum  lavari  pnsms  est,  this  was  nothing  but  a  new 
arraugomeut,  and  shows  that  the  matter  was  differently  arranged 
before.  At  a  kter  period  the  time  of  bathing  was  extended  to  night- 
time  also.  Lamprid.  Alac,  Sev,  24:  Addidit  et  oleum  fum  inibus  ther- 
marumt  quum  aniea  non  ante  auroram  paterent,  et  ante  solis  oeauum 
clcmdereniur.  A  remarkable  passage,  if  the  reading  non  ante  auro- 
ram  were  to  be  relied  on ;  but  it  appears  strange  that  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  thomim  in  Eomc  wore  shut  after  sunset, 
whilst  the  lamps  discovered  in  Pompeii,  and  the  traces  of  smoke  in 
the  hollows  mn-lo  for  them,  establish  the  fact  that  people  bathed 
by  lamp-light.  Tacitus  again  restricted  the  time  to  the  length  of 
the  day.  Vopisc.  Tnc.  10:  Thennas  omnes  ante  lu<:er7)nm  daur^ 
j'l/ssit,  ne  quid  j't  r  nodt'in  sedition  is  orirdur.  But  probably  this  did 
not  continue  k'n<?  in  force,  and  lat<'r  we  find  a  certain  siiin  allotted 
to  defray  tlie  cost  of  lighting.  Cod.  Justin,  viii.  12,  19:  Quia  plu~ 
rifmz  domus  cum  ojfficiuis  auia  inporticilfs  ^evxipjn  esse  vif-moranturf 
reditus  mentoraforum  locornm  pro  qnaniiUdt  qtuv  placuii  ml  prcehenda 
luminnria  et  cedijicia  ac  teda  rfparauda  recjioe  hujus  urbis  lavucro 
sine  aliqaa  jubemus  excumticm'  ron/'  rri.  In  the  relief  first  commu- 
nicated by  Mercurialis,  the  bathmg  is  evidently  represented  as 
goini?  on  at  nijrht-time,  for  above  the  labrum,  a  lucema  trimifXOB 
burns  on  the  wall.    [Liban.  Orut.  xxii.  t.  ii.  p.  3.] 

The  bath«  l>»'<  nm«  by  (leErrees  places  of  the  most  foolish  de- 
bauchery ;  aucl  altiiough  what  is  related  by  Suetonius  of  Caligula, 
C.  37.  Comm^'ntHS  noimm  halneanun  usumyporffntosissifnu  gmeraciho^ 
mm  alquc  a.tnaruTn,  ut  calidis  frigidisque  unguenUs  lavan  lur,  etc., 
and  by  Lampndius  of  Heliogabalus,  c.  19,  Hie  non  nisi  xuujutuio 
nobili  aui  croco  piscinis  in/edis  naiavit,  may  bo  reckoned  among  the 
pailicular  follies  of  these  foolish  persons,  still  this  mucli  is  certain, 
that  even  without  these,  there  was  a  most  inordinate  display  of 
luxury  at  these  places.    [Orell.  Inscr.  481G : 

Balnea,  vina,  Venus,  corrumptmt  corpora  nostra.] 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  ladies,  as,  for  insta-nco,  the 
women  of  Nero  uaed  to  bathe  in  assee'  milk.   See  Boettig.  Sab. 
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HE  daily  bath,  and  previous  to  it  strong  exercij^e,  for  tiie  pur- 


poso  of  causing  perspiitttiun,  iiisepaiuble,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  idea  of  a  regiUar  and  healthy  mode  of  life. 
They  had  a  midtitude  of  exercises,  more  or  less  severe,  which  were 
regularly  gone  through  everj'  day  before  tJiu  bath,  thus  rendering 
the  body  strong  and  active,  and  exciting  a  gi-eater  appetite  for  the 
meal  that  waa  to  follow.  [The  exercUatio  preceded  the  bath.  Haxt. 
xiv,  163;  Hot.  Sat,  i.  6,  125: 


liainjtiitl.  St'V.  Ahx.  30.    See  below.] 

Oi  cuui«o  these  exercises  were  confined  to  the  male  sex,  as 
gymnastics  were  considered  unbecoming  and  indecent  for  "^Mjinen 
(Mart.  vii.  (37,  4  ;  Juven.  vi.  246,  419),  and  in  Greece  the  Spartxiu 
unfeminiueness  [lihidiuostR  LoiedwiuouU  pitlctstrct.  Mart.  iv.  55,  6) 
afforded  great  cause  for  ridicule.  See  Aristopli.  Lijsistr.  81  [Plato, 
de  Lcff.  vii.  12,  p.  80G]  ;  although  Trupert.  iii.  14,  and  Ovid.  Jltr,  xvi. 
140,  for  reasons  easiily  understood,  dwell  with  pleaiiure  on  this  vir- 
ginea  pakesira. 

These  antique  gynmaatica,  or  rather  those  of  the  Bomans,  which 
will  alone  fbna  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  differed  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  modem  times,  in  which  they  are  confined  to 
the  period  of  youth.  In  Borne,  on  the  contrary,  tiim  ww  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  imprupri<  ty  when  the  contul  or  iriumphatorf  the 
world-ruling  Caesar  himself,  sought  in  the  game  of  ball,  or  otiier 
kinds  of  gymnastics,  an  exertion  wholesome  for  both  body  and  mind ; 
and  they  who  omitted  such  exercises  were  accused  of  indcklence. 
Suetonius  thus  charactorizes  Auguistus'  increasing  attadhmont  to 
ease:  £xerci^aiiotus9€ampe»ire6  t<iuorumH  armorum  tiatimpasteiviUa 
hdla  omisit,  et  ad  pilam  primo  folliculwmque  iransiU :  max  nihU  aliud 
quam  victabatttr  H  deaiuhutalaL  Aug,  83.  [Yal.  Max.  Tiii.  8, 2,  says 
of  the  famous  Q.  Mucius  Scsevola,  Augur :  opiime  pila  lutiue  Ira* 
dituT,  litimprid.  Sev,  A  lex,  30.  ]  No  other  passages  need  he  adiluced, 
for  of  all  the  men  of  consequence  at  Borne,  few  only  (as  Cicero,  pro 
Arof,  ti)  funned  exceptions  to  tho  general  nde. 


EXERCISES. 


Ast  ubi  mo  fcssuni  sol  acrior  ire  lav:itu;ii 
Admonuit,  iugio  campum  lusumquc  ti  igoaera. 
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One  of  the  most  favDiinto  excrcifiea  for  yoimg  and  uld,  the 
advaiitages  of  which  had  hvrn  rxtolkd  by  Galen  in  a  t^eati.>^t)  Trtpl 
fmcptiQ  a^/pnc,  "was  the  pimo  of  ]>!tll.  which,  from  itei  fieqnent  men- 
tion, and  the  various  ways  of  ])layiii^'  it.  dcserres  a  particuhir  expo- 
sition. The  passages  referring  to  it  'will  not,  however,  admit  of  our 
arriving  at  a  distinct  idea  of  the  method  of  play,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  descriptions  of  such  matters,  which  must  have  been  supposed 
to  IiaTe  been  known  to  contemporaries.  [Seq  Sidon.  Apoll.  £jf.  v. 
i7»  tL  9.   Adults  in  Italy  fi^quently  play  at  ball  now.] 

Bamaa  anthora  mention  nnmerons  Tarietiee  of  the  game  of  ball» 
as  jp^eimply,  /vUi9  or  /oUicuimt  trigone  pagan ica^  harpastum,  spar- 
nva,  in  addition  to  which  ve  hare  the  eaEpreaaiona,  daiatm ,  erpulsi/u, 
rapHm  ludere  ;  geminartf  revocare^  reddere  pUam.  [C6mp.  FoIL  iz 
But  it  seems  that  we  can  only  admit  of  three  different  kinds 
of  hall ;  pi  la,  in  the  cnore  confined  sense,  the  small  legnlar  ball, 
which  howerer  might  be  harder,  or  more  ehistic,  for  different  kinds 
of  play ;  follis,  the  great  haUotij  as  the  name  indicates,  merely  filled 
with  air  (like  our  foot-ball),  and  paganica.  Concerning  the  use  of 
the  last  we  hare  the  least  information ;  Martial  mentions  it  only  in 
two  passages,  Tii«  32 : 

Non  piln,  non  follis,  noo  te  paganica  thwmit 
Prspsvat,  sat  Badi  atipidf  istoi  hebei. 

and  ziy.  45 : 

Hoc  qim  diffidli  target  psgimioa  plnoia, 
FoUe  mimw  Jsza  eit,  et  minat  trta  pilju 

As  the  paganica  is  opposed  in  both  places  to  the  foUis  and  the  pihi, 
and  no  finuth  kind  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  them,  we  must  sap- 
pose  that  one  or  other  of  these  three  balls  was  used  in  aU  yaiieties 
of  the  game.  The  words  pagomcay  faHU  minm  laaottt  minu$  aria 
pila,  are  inconectly  explained  by  Bader  andMeicaiialiSt  as  apphnng 
to  the  contents  of  the  balL  The  use  of  both  a4jectiTes  leayes  no 
doubt  that  the  size  of  the  hall  is  spoken  of,  and  in  this  respect  it 
stood  between  the  IbUis  and  pila.  No  doubt  it  also  so  £Bir  Offered 
from  tiie  former,  that  it  was  stuffed  with  feathers,  and  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  heayier ;  thisisall  that  we  know  about  it.  The 
poet  giyes  no  hint  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name,  nor  about  the 
game  for  which  it  was  used*  On  an  intaglio  in  Beger  (TAea.  Brand, 
130]  a  naked  male  figure  sits  holding  in  each  hand  a  ball,  supposed 
to  be  the  paganica,  because  apparently  too  small  for  the  follis,  and 
too  large  for  the  pila,  fo«r  they  are  not  daspod  within  the  hand. 
But  tins  is  eyidently  a  yery  insecure  argument,  and,  as  regards  the 
game,  nothing  would  follow  from  it. 
The  foUitf ,  the  great  but  light  ball  or  ballon,  was  struck  by  the 
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Sd;  or  arm.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  words  ci  TraffBwItOt  in 
Plaut.  ^ud.  iii.  4,  16,  Extemplo,  herde,  tgo  ie  follem  fuff&laiorium 
foeiamt  et  penietUem  ineunaho  pugnis,  refer  to  this ;  for  a  distiendad 
skin  may  also  be  understood,  by  wbkh  tlie  pugiUs  piactiaed  tbem- 
eelTes,  as  the  pliid£aior«»  did  irith  A  poet  If  we  may  tmet  the  copy 
giTen  by  Mercuzialis  {dt  Artt  Gymtuui,)  of  a  ooin  of  Gofdiaii  IIL, 
the  right  arm  was  sometames  equipped  wiUi  a  kizid  of  gloTe»  to 
assist  m  striking.  The  game  did  not  require  any  very  eerece  exer- 
tion, on  whioh  aooonnt  Martial  (xiy.  47)  says : 

Ite  procol  jntenes ;  mitii  mihi  oooTeoit  »tas : 
Polls  dseet  ptisrat  Indsre^  foils  Mnsi. 

The  dinxlnutiTe  /olliculus  is  sometimea  used,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  poganica ;  pila 
and  Mlis,  however,  denote  in  general  the  whole  scienoe  of  sph;^ 
fistic,  and  therefore  included  the  pu^uuica,  as  being  intermediate 
between  thrai* 

The  other  games  wete  aU  played  with  the  pila,  and  wheoerer 
IblUs  and  paganioa  axe  not  expressly  designated,  we  must  always 
nnderrtand  the  small  balL  Hence  ifaytfal,  in  the  Apcphoretce,  bas 
no  particular  epigram  upon  it ;  fbr  it  is  already  meant  under  tlie 
trigon  and  harptuium.  The  special  mention  of  both  these  appears 
to  be  grounded  on  the*  difflarsnce  of  the  games,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  regular  games,  the  oxpresoiona 
daktiim  and  eaepMm  ludere  must  be  explained.  By  the  first  seema 
to  be  meant  the  most  simple  use  of  the  pila,  in  whidi  two  persons 
opposite  each  other,  ei&er  threw  a  ball  alternately  to  one  another, 
or  perhaps  each  threw  a  ball  simultaneously,  and  caught  the  other 
thrown  to  him.  [Non.  ii.  218,  dotolim,  L  e.  invieem  <laaclo.]  Ibis 
took  place  even  in  the  streets,  as  we  see  litam  Flaut.  (CWeal. 
ii.  8, 17),  where  the  parasite  says  threateningly  to  all  who  meat 
him: 

Turn  isti  qui  ludunt  datstiia  lerri  leorranim  in  riSy 
£(  datorcs,  et  factores,  omnei  iiibdsai  sab  aoluaL 

Oomp.  Not.  op.  2^on.  ii.  268  [in  mdis  noa  ladimi  mpHm  pUa,  data- 
Um  mono,  Enn.  in  Isidor.  i.  25J ;  the  commentators  Bnrm.  ad  Petr, 
27 ;  and  esperially  Gronovius^  note  to  the  passage  in  Plautus.  We 
find  this  simple  kind  of  sphseristic,  though  in  conjunction  with 
orchestic,  in  the  case  of  Homer's  Phteacians.   Odyu.  yiii.  374 : 

^tjiiiwQ  fitBiXKfKt  irapoc  909iv  oiia^  UdoBnt. 
And  the  words  in  the  fragment  of  Damoxenos,  in  Athen.  L  20, 
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^  Xafipavt^v  ri)^  (r^Tpav  ^  iiioi^y  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
But  Soncca  {de  Btnef.  ii.  17)  certainly  alludes  to  such  throwing 
and  catching:  {Pilam)  cafJcre  noii  est  diih'uinj  aut  mittentis  vitio^  ant 
(iccipientis.  Tunc  atrsinn  suum  servat  nhi  inter  matins  lUriusqve  apte 
ah  uiroqne  et  jactata  et  excepta  vtrsatur.  This  wiU  be  made  still 
more  clear  by  the  passages  to  be  quoted  below. 

But  although  this  expression  can  bo  explained  Tsntbout  dilfi<  ulty, 
the  second,  e^rpuhim  U(den\  is  obscure,  if  we  are  to  understand  it 
as  a  special  variety  of  th«*  ^ame.  Van-o  snyp,  K"i<.  ii.  L*si  ;  Videh's 
in  foro  ante  lanieims  pi'rroa  pila  expulsim  iudtra;  and  similarly  in 
Fetron.  27,  we  have  lusu  expcllente.  }2rom.  neither  of  these  passages 
is  it  clear  what  kind  of  game  can  be  meant ;  it  is  certain  only  that 
the  notion  of  striking  or  striking  back,  "vrithuuL  catciiing  it,  is  not 
necessarily  contained  in  expellero.  This  is  apparent  from  its  being 
also  used  of  trigon.    Mart.  xiv.  46  : 

Si  me  mn})ili'bu8  scis  cxpulsare  sinistris, 
Sum  tua :  si  ne5ci^  rustice,  redds  pilam. 

But  it  is  oertain  thftt  the  trigon  was  meant  to  be  caught.  Still  moie 
emmeoos  is  the  opinion  of  Wttstenuum  (Pal,  d.  Scaur,  192),  tliat 
the  ball  was  struck  with  a  racquet  It  xeets  on  a  nusonderstood 
of  Grid's  Art.  Am.  iii.  861 : 

Betionloque  pih»  leres  fuDdEntar  aperto; 
Neo,  md  qosm  tolks,  olla  moTfloda  pila  est 

A  glance  at  these  words  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  contain  no 
allusion  to  spli?eristic,  and  that  reticulum  means  an  open  net  or 
purse  into  which  a  number  of  balls  were  shaken,  in  order  to  be 
taken  out  again  one  by  one,  during  which  process,  no  other  ball, 
but  that  which  was  to  be  taken  out,  luigki  be  moved. 

Apai  l  iii<m  the  passage  in  Van*o,  from  which  we  are  not  able  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  word  expellerey  expulmre  seems  (at 
least  in  trigon)  only  to  signify  generally  the  throwing  of  the  ball. 
So  also  Seneca  uses  the  stronger  expression,  repercutere  (see  the 
passage  quoted  above).  Fikt  utcunque  vciierit,  manua  illam  expedita 
et  agilis  repercutiet,  8i  cum  tirone  negotium  Ci<,  non  tain  rigide^  nec 
tarn  excnsse,  sed  languidius  et  in  ipsam  ejus  dirigenies  manum,  remisse 
occurrnmus.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  datatim  ludere,  as  indeed  is 
requisite  from  the  nature  of  the  comparison ;  for  dare  et  acciptre 
henejiciinn  and  mittere  et  exctpere  pUam^  are  opposed  to  each  otiier. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  the  following  passage,  that  rq>erwter€  does 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  signify  to  strike  back,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a  g;ime  between  two  only,  in  which  the  ball  was  thrown 
back  and  caught,  is  mentioned  (32) :  Sieut  in  lusu  est  aliquid, pilam 
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teUe  ae  diligenter  excipere^  ted  nondtcUi^  bwiui  lusor,  nin  qui  api^  «i 
eaepedite  remmt,  quam  excepmU ;  and  immediately  after,  nee  iamem 
ideo  mm  honum  luaorem  dicam^  qmpUam^  vt  oportehat,  exctpit  si  per 
ipmun  mor<iy  qttominut  remiUeretf  non  fuit,  [The  word  exptiJstm 
xnufit  mean  something  more  than  remittere ;  not  to  mention  thnt 
oth*^r^-iso  there  w  nild  be  no  difTerencc  between  the  two  sort.s  of 
playing,  datnfim  and  expuhim.  Remit f pre,  as  Seneca  says  (c.  32), 
denotes  the  tin  owing  back  the  ball  which  has  been  actually  rfiiifrLt 
[excip^rA,  and  is  the  characteristic  of  the  datatim  :  on  tlie  other 
hand,  expnhare  and  reperaiiere  mutit  moan  the  strikiiiu'  l;.ack  the 
ball  thrown  to  one,  either  towards  the  thiuwer,  or  further  on,  to  a 
third  player;  and  this  is  the  exptiisi/n  Judere,  whereof  Seneca  speaJLs 
in  the  first  passnEre,  In  the  tn.iron,  butli  the  datatim  and  the  expul- 
Bim  may  be  used  (see  Mai*tial) ;  since  aii  that  is  required  is  thxee 
acti\  «*  ]  layers,  who  first  agroo  as  to  the  method  of  throwing  to  bo 
used.  Thus  lier/lH>rg  explains  Prop.  iii.  12,  5: 
Cum  pi  la  veloci  fidiit  per  braoUia  jactu, 

of  the  ball,  which  ia  thrown  or  struck  on  rapidly  from  arm  to  arm,] 
Amongst  the  more  intricate  kinds  of  play,  the  trigon,  pUa  trigO" 
naiiiy  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  popular  and  common, 
although  it  is  not  till  a  later  period  that  we  obtain  intelligence  of 
its  exif^tence.  ITie  name  itself  seems  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
game,  in  which  three  players  were  required,  who  Rtood  in  a  triangle, 
iv  rpiy(!>v(f>,  [Twid.  xviii.  r>9.]  We  know  simply  that  the  expert 
players  threw  and  caught  only  with  the  left  hand,  as  Martial  ^-^ys 
in  more  than  one  epigram ;  for  instance,  in  ih6  aboye-mentioued 
Apophoretum : 

Si  rnc  rnobilibus  scis  expulsare  sinistrii, 
bum  tua :  si  aescii,  riutioa,  redde  pilam. 
Also  (vii.  72,  9) ; 

Sic  palmam  tibi  de  trigoae  nudo 
Unoto  dflt  fitTor  wMter  ooronttp 
Km  landot  Poljbt  magit  sinlatm. 

The  passage  xii.  83,  where  the  parasite  Menogenes  is  laughed  at  by 
the  poet,  beoanse  lie  caught  the  ball  with  the  right,  as  well  as  with 
the  left  hand,  might  almost  lead  us  to  the  supposition  that  each 
person  numbered  the  Mis  canght,  for  it  nms  thus : 

Captabit  tepidum  dextra  Ix  vaque  trigonem, 
Irnputct  exccptas  ut  tibi  stepe  pilas. 

He  hoped  by  this  means  to  obtain  a  claim  on  the  table  of  the  per- 
son playing  with  him.  [Herzbcrg  explains  this  also  of  expuhim 
liidere,  but  frceptns  would  seem  rathor  t-o  refer  to  the  dataiim.'] 
The  word  tepidum,  applied  to  the  tiigon  here  (and  iv.  19,  5}, 
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doubtleat  xefers  to  the  Keating  nature  of  the  game ;  but  wo  must 
not  8a]»poee  that  it  means  the  ball  waimcd  in  the  band,  but  by  a 
usual  metcmymy  of  the  effect  produced*  No  artistic  representations 
of  such  fl^phttriatic  have  come  do^m  to  us.  That  which  Merciuialis 
copies  from  coins  of  Maioua  AureUus,  and  a  perfect  resemblance  of 
ytidoh  is  to  be  found  in  a  painting  on  a  ceiling  (see  JMtcr,  d,  3ain$ 
de  Titue,  pi.  17),  is  another  game  "with  several  balls. 

The  harpasUim  was  unquestionably  a  more  seTere  exercise,  the 
chief  passage  respecting  which  is  to  be  found  in  AthenaBun  (i.  25,  26% 
with  the  fragment  of  Antiphanes.  Tlioiigh  there  may  bo  some 
obscurity  respecting  it,  it  is  certain  that  u  ball  was  thrown  amongst 
the  playerSi  of  which  each  one  tried  to  obtain  posseeaion;  for  he 
Bays,  n-cpj  /iicpa;  o^i'pac  (e.  ii.  902):  Srav  ydp  wpitrrifuvM  irpoQ 
iXkifKovQ  cat  un-ocwXuovri^  t'^f>ird<rai  rvp  fttral^  ^wovun,^  fityi' 
WW  airb  koi  a^^rarop  KatiicTaTatf  iroXA<iI(  fiiv  rpaxY)\i(r/iOic  iroX" 
Xrtir  ^  ivTiXtppin  xtiXaiffncoic  ofapitpiyfth'ov.  IToiiro  in  Martial 
(iv.  19),  harpasta  puhtruhnta.  It  m  worthy  of  remark  that  not 
only  there,  but  also  xiv.  48,  Harpasta, 

Htec  rapit  Anta'i  velox  de  pulvere  flraucut, 
(ri  audia  qui  vauo  culla  laboro  facit. 

tilt  plural  is  used,  whilst  follis,  paganica,  trigonalis,  are  in  the  pin- 
gular.  We  may  almost  believe  therefore  that  soTnotimes,  if  n<:>t 
aN*ays,  the  contest  was  for  several  balls.  It  is  moreover  very  pro- 
bahlo  tliat  the  proverb  in  Plant.  Tmtc.  iv.  1,  8,  mm  pila  est,  inay 
reier  to  such  a  game.  Tliat  this  gume  was  boist^Tous  enough,  is 
evident  from  Athena'us  ;  hence  Martial,  too,  mentions  participation 
in  it  as  uiio  of  the  improprieties  of  Phils&nis,  vii.  67 :  Marj^atto  guo- 
gue  mihligata  ludit. 

The  verses  of  Saleius  Basaus,  I'aneg.  in  JS».  178, 

Xec  tibi  mobility  minor  est,  ui  forte  Yolantcm 
Aat  geniinare  pilam  juvat,  aut  revocaro  cadeutem, 
Bt  non  aperato  fugientao  teddere  gaata ; 
oaonoi  1>e  referred  either  to  the  harpastum  or  the  trigon.  Ilere, 
in  point  of  :^t,  a  striking  of  the  ball  backwards  and  forwards  seems 
to  be  spoken  of»  but  whether  Ihe  paganica  be  alluded  to  or  not,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  determme.  In  no  case  is  the  fbllis  meant ;  for 
it  was  not  caught ;  and  yet  the  words  rtvoear€  eadmtem  {in  manui) 
signify  this.   But  geminare  pilam  and  redden  fttgieniem  appear  to 
be  understood  of  striking,  as  ManU,     165 : 

nie  pilam  celeri  fogientam  ledden  pIaniB» 
Et  pe^bus  peiuan  mainiB,  et  ludere  salto. 

Witiii  just  as  little  probability  can  we  Tenture  to  explain  tiike  pikt 
§par$iva  in  Petnm.  27»  as  even  the  reading  is  doubtfliL  Thus  much 
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only  is  apparent,  tliut  tlie  game  was  played  by  many  persons,  and 
vdth  many  balla.  Besides  these  most  usual,  and  therefore  to  xm 
better  known  games,  it  is  yery  natmal  to  suppose  that  there  were 

many  other  Tarieties. 

Another  spocies  of  gjTnnastics  was  the  swinging  of  the  haltrreSp 
weights,  which,  in  practising  to  leap,  were  held  in  the  hands.  Bepre* 
mentations  of  this  exercise  are  to  be  found  on  gems  and  in  ]\iii:fmg8. 
See  Tassie,  Cntal.  pi.  46.  7978 ;  Descr.  d.  BatM  de  Tit.  pi.  17.  Paua. 
L  25,  26,  ii.  3,  adduoM  statues  with  halteres;  and  on  the  base  of  a 
restored  ^tutue  of  a  boxer,  in  the  Dresden  collection  (Aug.  t.  109), 
hang  the  halteree  as  well  as  the  eestos,  (Tausan.  v.  27, 8.]  In  the 
Boman  g^-mnastics,  these  masses  of  lead  served  not  only  as  spring'- 
ing-weights,  but  were  held  in  the  hand  and  s\^-ung  in  various  diieo- 
tions  with  the  anns.  This  bodily  exercise  is  mentioned  by  Seneca, 
Ep,  15:  Suni  txereUeUiones  et  fadh.s  et  Itreves.  Cursus  et  cum  aliquo 
pondere  manus  motw;  and  {Ep.  56)  where  he  is  describing  the  noise 
in  tlie  iphatriaierium  of  the  baths  of  Baioo :  Cum  fortiores  excrcentur 
et  manuB  piumbo  graveijaciautf  cum  aut  laboranif  atU  laborantem  imi- 
tantur,  gemiiits  audio.  Mai-t.  xiv.  19,  also  mentions  them: 
Quid  peroTint  stulto  fortes  haltcre  lacerfei^ 
Eii'i':ct  melius  v\T\m  fossa  viros. 

and  Philfpnis  sw:*  (vii.  67,  6) :  (iro  vn^q^ie  drowns  haUer as  focili  rotnt 
lacerfo.  Comp.  Juveo.  vi.  420.  Moicuiialis,  in  ox]>laiuition,  has givpn 
several  copies  of  halftristWy  taken  fi<>m  p  ms,  and  says:  ut  posmt 
ceriior  formct  hujusce  exercitationie  notitia  habert,  adponendas  c«ra- 
rtvms  half^ri^fartfm  imaghics,  gitrrs  ex  gcm7n{s  nniiqvis  scvlpiii  «rcirp- 
tas  ad  TK'S  viit<if  Pyrrhii^  r.iiji>riH3  ;  which  words  are  ox])rossly  qui "toci 
that  the  whole  copy  ma)-  n<it  bo  considoml  a  mere  fancy,  as  unfor- 
tunately 18  often  the  ca^e  \\'iih  similar  re]>r»'s»'ntations.  Resting 
"Upon  this,  in  Boclxor's  Karhfr.  ud  Ai"/.  4LM),  tlie  Drt  sden  sphctrigtce, 
as  tliey  are  (•allt'<l,  aro  «uniii-«'d  to  ha\e  ])o.'n  latlior  lialteri«tnp. 

A  tliird  sort  of  exert  i>e  \va^  tlic  sliani  fight  witli  tlie  jxihis,  a  jiost 
fix»'d  in  the  ground,  and  a'.Minst  which  thoy  fought  with  a  wiiker- 
work  Fliiehi  and  wo(»deu  ^wuixl,  as  agnin^t  a  li\*in;^  adversaiy. 
Tills  gaiiio  s'-rvrd  orip-inally  as  pra«  tire  for  the  Un))if  .\  in  order  that 
they  might  acquire  a  kno\v]<  d;_.  >if  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Veget. 
i.  11,  gives  us  a  full  explanation  of  it:  Antiqaiy  ^irnf  invniitur  in 
h'hris,  hoc  gcmre  exrrcnvrt  tiroi,-':^.  ,<cnt(i  dc  vimine  in  moJum  cra- 
ttiiiii  corrotundata  Uxthuiit,  ito  ut  dtrpJum  poiidtis  craft's  hohent, 
ynum  scidum  publicum  habere  cojysucvif,  iidanqtif;  clovns  ligjieofi  dnp/i 
oque  pondcris  pro  gladiin  tironHms  dalaid,  foqvc  uwdo  r\on  ioutum 
in<tn€y  sed  diuia  2*<>-  f  infridiem  excrcehniiinnd  ]^dos.  Polorum  avtrrn 
uatis  non  solum  miliiiluSt  scd  diatn  gladiator ihii%  plurimum  prodtd. 
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A  sinyulis  tiroriibus  simjuli  j-mU  fJ' Jigcbantnr  in  terrain,  ifa  iit  nntare 
noil  poss>  nt,  H  sex  pffh'hus  finiiur'  uf.  Coi)ir>J  ilium  puliniiy  tanqvni.x 
contra  advcriiiri"iny  tiro  nitu  crate  Llla  ft  cUiva  r^hit  r»nn  ghuho  se 
(.rt  rctl'fit  it  8Cuto,  ut  niinr  (ji'iif^i  ciipnt  aiit  faciem  pcft-rt  t,  nunc  hitcri- 
hm  minaretvr,  intcrdum  confnifJt  r' t  popli'tes  et  crura  surridcre,  uccc~ 
derety  rcjccdertl,  (issultaret,  insilirety  tt,  'jttasi  j^rcpsrnfnn  adrt^rmrinmf 
sic  palum  omni  impetn,  omni  hdlandl  nrff  tcntdrd.  In  qua  wcdita-' 
Hone  seruabatur  ilia  rantela,  ui  ita  tiro  ad  infers' ndnm  vuhius  insure 
gerety  ne  qua  parte  ipse  pateret  ad  plngnm.  This  kind  of  fight  was 
however  practised  not  only  as  a  study,  hut  ali^o  for  exercise  pre- 
Tioufi  to  the  hath.    This  is  what  Martial  means  (vii.  32,  7), 

Won  pila,  non  fn\\h,  non  to  pri'jnnirn  thermis 
Praeparatf  aut  midi  stipitis  ictus  hebes  : 

where  stipes  means  mmply  the  post,  and  idu^  hehes,  the  wooden 
sword.  So  alfio  Jayen.  vi.  247,  in  reprobation  of  the  TLcioiis  habit 
of  women  practising  such  gymnastics : 

EndromidM  Tyriaa  et  femineum  ceroma 
Qttis  n€8cit  ?  vel  qnis  non  vidit  Tulnera  paU^ 
Queni  cavat  addiduit  «adibiu  «eatoqae  laeessiu 

Comp.  T.  267,  where  Lipsins,  Jftl.  JBom,  r.  14;  Sahtm*  i.  15,  would 
read  ntdihu  instead  of  $udibui. 

Besides  these,  especially  in  the  public  baths,  the  more  severe 
exercises  of  the  paltuira,  as  the  lucta  (whence  frequent  mention  of 
the  eerovnat  taniJIaveBoere  haphe),  the  ditctu,  Ac.  were  practised. 

Bunning  and  leaping  were  very  common  exercises.  Augustus 
himself,  after  reducing  his  gymnastics  to  amhulatio  alone,  used  to 
do  this.  Suet.  Aug,  83,  deainbulahaiy  ita  ut  in  &etrtmi9  tpaiiia  «tt(» 
nUtim  decurrerd,  Seneca,  Ep»  15,  divides  leaping  into  three  kinds, 
mltua,  vel  Hh  qui  corpus  in  altum  lemit  vel  Ule  qui  in  longum  mittit, 
vel  iUe,  vi  ita  dicam,  mUaria,  aut  ut  eontumelioHuB  dicajn^  fiiUoniua, 
The  latter  was  not  so  much  to  be  called  leaping,  as  a  species  of 
dandng  after  the  fashion  of  the  Salii,  [Plautus,  Bacch.  iii.  3,  24, 
mentions  all  the  exercises  together,  though  he  is  referring  chiefly 
to  Greek  customs : 

Ibi  carflQ,  luetaado,  haita,  disco,  pugilato,  pila. 
Salicndo,  sese  exercehant. 

So  Ovid.  Triit.  iii.  12,  10 ;  Art.  Am.  iii.  383  ] 

Old  or  indolent  people,  who  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination for  more  severe  exercises,  restricted  themselves  to  the 
amhulatio  or  gestatio  only,  pai-tly  on  horseback,  partly  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  the  lectica.  Still  there  are  many  instanoes  in  which 
men  of  advanced  ago  did  not  renoimce  the  game  of  balL  Pliny 
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relator  of  Spuriima,  Ep*  iii.  1 :  Uhi  hora  halinei  nunttaia  €tt,  in 
sole,  $i  caret  venio,  ambtiht  nnflus.  Deinde  mwekir  pila  vehementer 
d  din    f'-m  hoc  quoque  extrcitationia  genere  pugnai  cwn  9mectute, 

For  tke  purpoee  of  practising  these  g^nmastica,  they  liad  in 
their  own  residence  a  uplKjeritkrium^  which  deriTed  it<i  name  &0111 
the  g:ime  of  ball,  as  being  the  most  fekTOnrito  a&d  g<oner:il  exercise, 
although  it  was  fitted  up  for  other  games  also.  [Stat.  SHv.  ir. 
pnef.  Std  et  sphasrom.'^rhuis  $pectamu$  tl  pilan'8  lusio  admittitvr. 
Oomp.  Suet.  Veap.  20;  Orcll.  luacr.  57.]  So  Pliny,  F^p.  v.  6,  27, 
0a3r8:  Apodyierio  auperpositKm  eat  $phceristeriumy  quod  plura  gmtra 
fxercitationis  pluresque  circuloa  capit.  There  then  the  sphsensteiimn 
was  situated  on  the  first  floor,  for  Hirt's  conjecture,  apodyierio  anp^ 
positum  tat  aph.^  which  is  as  much  as  to  s^iy,  '  under  the  window-  nf 
the  npridj-tonnni  lies  the  sphaeristcrium,'  is  neither  noces>sary,  nor  in 
confoi iiiity  with  the  usap:es  of  lan;,Mia;?e,  a^v^^c  may  say  ^n}>jacff,  but 
not  aupponitur.  rr(i])a}ily  a  stuir  k-d  from  the  apodytenuni  into 
the  8phnf»risterium,  which  iniLrht  ii'-vrrtheless  he  a  much  larger  rf^nin 
than  the  other.  Tho  rimiii  [uo  not  divisions  of  tlie  s]>hioristenui:i. 
for  the  different  games,  or  parties  <>f  plty^r'^,  hut  the  latter  them - 
selvt^.  The  expression  could  he>t  be  <'Xj)laim'd  from  Petroni'is, 
where  we  read  (27) :  Xos  infcriin  v'.^tia  errai'e  outpimus  (in  balnnr, 
imo  Jorfiri  yvf/f,"'*  rfrrniis  hi'^f^nfmn  arrffh  r^.  The  word  is  the  more 
Biiital)lo,  as  most  probably,  at  the  public  baths,  a  circle  of  specta- 
tors used  to  collect  round  the  players.  Hence  Mart.  Tii.  72,  10, 
says: 

Sic  prdmara  tibi  dc  trigone  nudo 
TTnclie  det  faror  arbiter  coronao. 

Oelsus,  i.  2,  prescrilxjs  :  ETtrcitaiiv)iis  p^'^im mqne  fmis  esse  dt  het  svfli^r, 
nut  crrtt;  htaaitudo,  qiuje  extra  /afifjaffonf     sit.    And  for  this  n?a»on 
the  place  of  exercise  was  erected  in  sunny  apota  in  the  open  air, 
and  if  inside  the  house,  was  so  made  as  to  admit  of  being  warmed. 
So  Statius  says  of  the  Bahwum  Etrusci,  v.  37,  seqq. : 
Quid  nunc  strata  solo  rrfoiani  tabulata,  crepantei 
Audituru  pihis,  ubi  languidus  j^iiis  incrrat 
-Jldibus,  et  tenuom  Toh'unt  hypocaust.i  vaporcm. 

Comp.  Oevart.  Lrcf.  Papin.  c.  38.  From  this  passage  we  might 
concludo  that  the  sj)lia  ii^teria  were  sometimes  boarded,  f>frata  ^iJo 
tahulatn,  ])ut  after  considering  the  words  iiiimcdiatoly  .>uct:e<'Jiui;, 
k/)i  lariffHt'hts  ig-m's  iurrrnt,  etc.,  we  can  only  arrive  at  tlio  convi(  tion 
that  we  mu-t  not  road  tahulata  but  tuhulata,  as  has  been  shown 
above.  Plinj',  Ep.  ii.  17,  9  :  Adhacrd  dormitorium  meynhrtiniy  transitu 
\nterjnrnitt\  qui  auspeuaua  et  tahulatua  concepttivi  vaporem,  aahihri 
temperamenio  hue  iUucque  digerit  et  miniatrat.    The  matter  becomes 
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Btfll  plainer  through  Seneca,  Ep,  90 :  QuuBdam  iwstra  demum  pro~ 
dt'sse  Diemoria  §eimu»-^  Mupenmroi  boineorum  et  imprestoa  parieU- 

has  (ubost  per  quoa  circumfunderdu/r  cdhr,  ^  ima  eimul  et  summa 
foreret  te^uaiiter.  In  Statius,  then,  we  must  suppose  the  floor  to  haye 
been  warmed,  wliich  is  not  extraordinary ,  for  they  used  to  exercise 
perfectly  naked,  and  the  aolece  were  njitiually  taken  off.  Petr.  27, 
adduces  it  as  ■oxnething  particular  that  Trimalchio  dol€ahia  piia  exer~ 
cebtttur*   Also  in  Martial,  xii.  65,  3,  we  have, 

Colliget  et  referet  lapsum  Ue  pulvere  foUeni, 
£t  n  jam  lotoi,  jam  lolmtiis  erit. 

Aa  the  exenUoHo  always  preceded  the  hath,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  sphnristetia,  both  at  the  pabHc  balnea,  and  in  private 
houses,  were  immediately  adjoining  the  bath.  So  they  are  placed 
by  Fliny  in  both  the  villas.  Ep.  iL  17, 12;  r.  6,  27. 
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THE  DEESS  OF  THE  MEN. 


A  S  tlie  costume  of  the  Koman  ladies  remained  till  a  late  period 
obaentially  the  mme,  r^o  the  men  wore  one  distinfniii^hin^  dre«s 
which  fir^t  Ijce^rt  to  irroTr  obsolete  affor  the  do-wnifall  of  the  Ke- 
pul)lic,  whvii  the  m <  1 1 1 lereuco  reapoctii i tii'j  cultivntinn  of  national 
habits  e(|ualled  that  about  the  public  riUairs  of  the  conntiy.  It  is 
tnie  that  other  articles  of  dres.s  were  worn  a>^  w^ll  fis  the  «impl© 
rob^'  of  early  days,  nnd  even  this  wa.s  folded  with  L'reater  nict^ty 
and  amplitude  than  before  ;  but  we  must  look  on  those  habits  a-* 
genuine  Koman  which  were  in  YOgue  at  the  most  bloomiiig  period 
of  the  Bepublic. 

Among  the  writings  on  this  subject,  the  laboj luus  compilation  of 
Forrarius  {De  re  Vfsttaria^'u.  vii.)  will  always  stand  chief.  DifferiniLr 
from  him,  are  Eubeui,  Ik  re  Vest,  prcecipiie  de  htto  rlavOy  and  on  tho 
other  side,  Ferrarii,  A  naif  da  de  re  Vfsf  .:  l)inidre  Bardon,  fin 
Costume,  etc.  dfs  andrtts  p^'xpffM  ;  Martini,  lAis  Kostiim  dt-r  tneist^n 
Viilker  dcfi  AU(rth.;  Malliot  nnd  Martin,  Rf^rhrrches  mir  le  Costume^ 
etc.  dcs  anc.  pen /ties,  i.i. — iii. ;  Stukondorf,  Pi'r  i>  nutdfiyrm  der  To'ff  ; 
Thom.  Baxter,  Dtscn'pticm  of  the  Ef/ifj>iiaiiy  Grffk,  and  Hoinnn 
Cmfumfs;  Bartholini,  de  jxjcnuia.  Compare  also  Uttfr.  Miiller, 
Et  ranker,  i.  200.  See  Becker's  Char  ides,  translated  by  Metcalfe. 
Tho  chief  eouices  of  information  aro  Qninctil.  Inst.  xi.  3:  the 
grammarians,  especially  Nonius,  J)r  rifurre  vmtim.;  Gellius,  vii.  12  ; 
Tertull.  Ih  pallio,  v. ;  and  tho  numerous  statues  in  Roman  costume. 

In  speaking  of  the  dress  of  every-day  life,  we  shall  exclude  the 
costume  belonsin;^  to  particular  otiices,  or  to  public  positions 
generally,  as  well  as  the  un-roman  habiliments  which  came  into 
use  after  the  second  centmy ;  nor  shall  we  describe  the  tuvku 
palumta  and  toga  picta  of  the  Triumi»hatores,  or  the  pcUudanu  ntinrt. 
of  the  general,  or  the  caraca/ffi,  the  hrarca,  &c.  The  regular  dress 
of  the  Romans.  Ijoth  male  and  female,  consisted  of  only  two  or 
three  articles,  tho  tunka  iidcriur  and  exterior,  and  tlie  iotfa,  to  whicJi 
were  added  certain  others,  as  the  pomda,  and  later  tho  /a*t/t£,  for 
travelling,  or  defence  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

THE  TOGA. 

Wlti  l  llKR  the  wold  totja,  rrjfiivvoi;,  be  richtly  derived  by  Van*o, 
Y.  23,  and  Nonius  i.  2,  from  tet/ere  cot  pas,  is  immaterial,  though 
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tliis  derivation  is  a  pretty  obvioiis  one.  It  must  bo  mentioned 
first,  as  it  is  said  by  GeBius  (\-ii.  12)  to  liave  boon  the  ol(lt:>t,  and 
indeed  at  one  time  the  only  garment.  Tliougli  tLis  can  only 
apply  to  appearing  in  public,  for  mention  is  niado  of  the  tunica 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  Iho  toga  wat»  worn  in  the  hou!>e ; 
and  at  work,  perhaps  only  a  mhliyaculum^  Dionys.  x.  17,  of  Cin- 
cinnatus,  <ix*r*^>'»  ^*P'^*^f*^''"^*' *X**'*''  I^iv.  iii.  26.  Even  later  the  to^a 
wa:5  worn  without  the  tunica;  so  of  Cato;  Plut.  Cat.  ann.  (3.  ax'ruji.' 

TV  ittjfiomov  TTuoyH.  Asc.  (id  Cic.  p.  Scaur.  30.  So  also  theca/t- 
dULaii  were  avtv  x^'^'^^H^  accordinjL;  to  Plut.  Cor.  14.  Qu.  Rom.  49. 
Whether  it^s  oripn  is  to  be  sought  fur  iu  Lviliu,  ui  wliether  the  custom 
passed  fr<jiu  Elriiiiii  to  I^ydia,  and  thence  to  Home  (see  Miiller,  Etr. 
1.  is  a  disputed  puuit,  and  not  capable  of  proof;  but  there  is 

no  doubt  that  it  wjis  used  by  the  Etruscans  earlier  than  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  among  the  formornation  that  we  find  it  worn  on  the 
bare  body  on  statues.  Besides  which,  the  toga  pratkxta  is  distinctly 
mentioned  as  derived  from  the  Etruiians.  Liv.  i.  8.  PUn.  viii.  48,  74 : 
Frmtexta  apud  Eirutcot  originem  invenere.  It  was  peculiarly  the  vestis 
formtU,  Ihuft  Gmciimatus  pats  it  on,  before  receiving  the  embassy 
of  the  senate.  Consequently  it  was  laid  aside  when  one  returned  to 
liis  house,  or  kit  Borne.  Cic  p,  MU»  10.  Mih  eum  in  tenaiu  j  uisset 
'-'damum  vem^—calc90i  H  vesHmenia  muUiL  Hence  it  is  called 
amcf)  ia$t)c,  Dio.  Cass,  /n  145.  hrL  61 ;  and  the  dress  of  peace,  in 

opposition  to  the  sagumy  zli.  17,  ri)v  ia^^ra  rijv  tipijviKtfV, 

It  was  then  the  distingiiiahing  gannent  of  the  Bomaa,  and  only 
worn  by  those  who  had  the  right  of  oivitas ;  hence  exiles,  at  least 
under  tiie  emperors,  were  not  permittsd  to  wear  it.  liiny  relates  of 
Yalerius  Iflcniianiis>  who  lired  in  banishment  in  Sicily,  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  {Epist,  iy.  11):  Idem,  eum  ChwcopaUio  amietw  intraud 
{parent  eaim  togas  Jure,  quihu  aqua  et  igni  interdietum  est),  postquam 
9t  tompomU  eireunmpexitque  habUum  9uum:  Latme,  inquit,  dedama" 
furu8  mm.  Strangers  did  not  presome  to  wear  the  toga,  as  we 
learn  from  the  laughable  decision  of  Claudius.  Suet.  Claud,  15 : 
PeregrinitaUe  reum,  crta  inter  advccaUn  hvi  oontoittbiM,  iogaivmne 
an  paUiaitm  dUere  cauaam  oporteret^ — mutord  habihim  mpias,  et 
prtnU  accuiardur  de/endereturwt  Juaait,  The  JEtoman  was  not  only 
entitled  to  wear  the  toga,  but  he  was  even  liable  to  a  penalty  if 
he  appeared  abroad  in  foreign  costome;  as  minuens  majeetatem 
P,  E,  Hence  the  charge  against  Babirius,  Cic.  p,  Eab,  9,  palliaium 
/uisKf  aliqua  hahuisie  non  Romani  hcminia  imignia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Var.  t.  33,  iteHt  9oleatu$  prator  P.  B,  eum  paUio  purpureo 
iunioaque  talari,  d2,  oomp.  iy.  24,  25 ;  y.  13,  16.  But  in  the  dyil 
wars,  the  paUiuim,  or  some  similar  garment  which  was  more  conye« 
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nient,  2:0!  into  use;  so  that  Aujrustus  issued  a  derrce  fubidJini? 
innoYatiou  ;  hut  mily  in  regard  to  ai>p€Mriiia:  in  the  tV^nim  and 
circus.    Suet.  Ai"j.  10,   Visa  quortffuin  jiro  condone  pcUliatormm 
turbOi  indiynahundm  tt  ciamitana:  En,  ait, 

Roninnf><?  rcrum  dominos  gcntoraqne  tofrntnm. 

Neijofium  (vdiUhus  rh/lit,  qnnn  jmsthac  pcUtreutur  in  foro  c*r- 
co?r  vin  pn^itis  larrDiis  toffattwi  cousist^'r^.  (The  lacernn  hflTing 
been  worn  over  the  toga:  see  below.)  Hence  the  Romans  were 
denominated  simply  fr>fjftti\  or,  as  in  Yirg.  Ai^u.  i.  2S2,  f/r-^n^  fr^rrf^, 
[Mart.  xiii.  124.]  In  later  times  it  fell  intn  disuse,  and  coo- 
timied  to  bo  "^-orn  only  by  the  lii^j^her  orders,  at  judicial  prr»c*H^- 
ings,  or  by  clients  receiving  the  sportula,  at  thp  «;diitaHo,  and 
at  the  autoambuluti'>,  and,  lastly,  at  the  theatre  and  public  games, 
in  deference  to  th<^  j)n'»ence  of  the  enji>erf?rs.  Hence  what  I^ani- 
prid.  (If?)  i"olate8  of  Conimodus  is  an  cxe('T)tion  :  ajntra  r<>/<.<f/«- 
ttfih  Ncni  )"f  nv1n(nK  Jn^st't  sptciuiorf'^,  noyi  t(>fjuttt3  rnnnit^  con- 
venire.  At  a  later  period  those  invited  to  the  imperial  table,  at 
least,  were  compelled  to  appear  in  it.  Spart.  SVfvr.  i.  Qatnu  ro- 
yif.is  aJ  C'tnam  inipcra*"n'>nn  jHr^h'-iffs  rc/a^>',  <jt'i  togatus  I'rnirt 
(l-tLut  rat,  ififftm  pra'^idianmn  ip'tioM  imperatoris  acctpit.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  wieh  a  rustom  prevailed  in  the  tv.w3  of 
Augustus,  and  the  author  therelore  may  probably  esc<ij>d  censure 
for  allowing  Oallus,  in  the  first  scene,  to  wear  the  syntho<i«?,  [But 
aftei"  the  above-mentioned  interdict  of  Au^g:ustiis,  the  toga  only 
could  have  been  worn  at  court.] 

There  are  three  points  to  which  wo  must  direct  our  attention ; 
the  form  of  the  to^.  the  manner  of  wearing  it,  and  the  matenal  of 
whi'  h  it  was  composed.  There  has  been  much  discussion  concern- 
ing the  form,  though  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  clearest 
testimonies.  Dion.  Hal.,  iii.  61,  pays:  7rtpi(i6\atoy  i^fKc/cXiov.  r<i  ^? 
roiavra  rtov  hfifpttfffiotTuv  'Pw^nToi  ^iy  rSyaQf  "EWrjvtr  ct  rijiitvyov 
KaXoi^mv:  (iuinct.  Inst.  xi.  3:  Ipmm  iogmn  ndn m  >'^$e  tt  apte 
r(e.«"?n  vfim;  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  24:  Toga  dicta ^  quod  ixlameuio  aui 
corpus  kijat  atqnr  op&riat.  Ed  antem  pallium  purum  forma  rotunda 
tfjfmiore  et  qim<i  i im ndnnte  ainu,  »  t  mh  dfxfro  veniem  Bupra  Jintn*  ru ni 
sinidnnx  j'lon'tur  ;  and  .Athonieiis  ^v.  in  mentioning  the  cruelty 
with  wliirli  Milluidates  treated  the  ll(jmaus,  .says:  ruv  ^'  u.VXuii* 
Vtu^aiini'  01  fit  I'  Otutv  Aya\fia<yt  irpo«rir«wrwca<T»v,  ci  XoiTrot  ^tra^^- 
iffdftivoi  rtr(Mywva  ifidrui  rdg  t£  <<(>X'/(i'  f^arpiiac  iroXiv  6vofiaZov<rtv. 
They  denied  the  commumty  with  Bonums  by  aasoming  an  un- 
Toman  square  ganaent ;  and  the  same  is  the  meaning  of  pallium 
ierest  Tertall.  de  Pall,  i.  in  oontradistiaGtion  to  the  proper  square 
pallium.  Many  haye^  however,  supposed  that  it  was  square;  and 
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Von  Secksndoif  Iiab  endeaTOUted  to  prove  that  the  actjustment  of 
the  xobe«  Tisible  in  atataea,  can  be  eflfected  by  means  of  a  square 
toga.  But  this  seems  to  require  a  raos'b  distinct  contradiction,  and 
-will  be  best  confuted  by  the  follo-wing  explanation  of  the  m<M^1n  of 
adjusting  the  toga,  by  which  tying  fns  oat  of  the  qaeetion.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  riniKVKXtov  ynm  the  segment  of  a  Inrgo  drole 
(Miill.  Etr.  263,  and  Spalding  on  Qutnd.  443) ;  but  it  appears 
doubtfdl  whether  in  that  case  the  width,  which  the  dreiss  evidently 
poBBee»ed,  oonld  be  attained.  Horace  (Epod,  iv.  8)  designates  a 
toga  of  six  ella,  as  a  very  t^-Mo  one;  and  if  we  take  the  semicircular 
segment,  with  a  chord  of  six  ells,  the  greatest  breadth  would  be 
three  ells,  with  which  the  breadth  of  fold  that  we  find  under 
Augustus  neyer  could  have  }>een  attained  ;  and  Quinctilian,  in  that 
case,  would  not  hnxo  -needed  to  direct  that  it  should  bo  o^pfc  rrrm. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  round,  but  possessing  a  greater  width  than 
would  have  been  possible  with  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  and  in  this 
manner  only  can  we  explain  the  adjustment  of  the  toga  in  statues; 
e.  g.  in  the  Mu9.  Barb.  vii.  43,  and  in  the  Augutieum,  iii.  IIU 
and  124. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  adjusting  it,  the  chief  paf^sage  is  in 
Quinctil.  xi,  3,  137 :  Est  alujvkl  in  amictu;  quod  ip&um  aliquatenm 
trmpvrum  conditione  viutatum  est.  Xam  veteribfia  nnlli  sinm  ;  ptr-^ 
quam  hreves  post  illot  /uerunL  Jtaque  ttimn  'jtstu  neceme  est  tuna 
fftse  in  principiia  eos  cUiOf  quorum  hrurhimn,  sicut  Gracor}tm,  vents 
coittitieliutur.  Sed  no*  de  prceseTiiihus  loquimur.  Ipsam  io'jum  ro~ 
tundum  esse  et  apte  ccemm  velim,  AUier  enim  mtUtis  i/WiliS  Jiet 
tnormis.  Pars  ejus  prior  mfdiis  cruribus  optime  termiyiaiur,  postt  rior 
eadem  portione  altius,  qua  cindura.  Sinus  decentis^^inius,  si  aliquanio 
supra  imam  togani  fuerit^  nunquam  eerie  sit  inferior.  Ilia  qia  sub 
humero  dextro  ad  sinistrum  oblique  ducitur,  vtlut  balteuSy  nec  stran- 
gulet,  nec  fluat.  Pars  togce,  quce  postea  imponitur,  sit  inferior ;  nam 
ita  et  iedd  mdius  et  continetur.  Suhduomda  etiam  pars  aliqua  tuuiccc 
n$  ad  laeertum  in  ocftt  redeai:  turn  nnw  ir^iciendw  humero^  cujus 
extrevMm  oram  r^eeuae  nm  dedeed,  Operiri  autem  hunMmm  cum 
Mo  jugulo  wm  oporfef ;  oliopd  amickuJUi  onguthM  H  dignitaiem^ 
quat  e$t  in  laUiudiM  pedoH^  p0rdti,  Sinuirum  hraehium  «o  lugue 
allwandwn  est,  ut  quad  normalem  tffiini  anguhtm  fadat,  Bvper 
quod  era  es  toga  dn^fiex  aqueUiter  $edoaL  Spalding^s  commentary 
has  done  away  wxQi  moat  of  the  difficnlties  of  the  text,  bat  still  it 
is  not  clear  bow  the  whole  was  adjosted,  and  how  tike  haUeuB  and 
the  Unuo  arose,  and  yet  these  are  the  two  pomts  which  require 
most  explanation.  The  description  of  the  tedious  minuteness  m 
the  adjustment  of  the  toga,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pallium,  is 
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perhaps  not  loss  instructiTe.  TertuU.  «U  Pallio,  b  :  Pnus  ctiam  ad 
timplirem  capiatdam  eju$  ntdlo  tcedio  constat  (pallium) ;  adeo  nee 
ariijiceia  necesse  esty  qui  pridie  rugas  ah  exordia  formet  tt  inde 
d*dncat  in  tilias  totumque  contracti  umhonia  figmenimn  cufitc-fJitus 
Jvrcipihtts  nssifjiietf  dehinc  diluctdo  tunica  priiis  cinquio  €orrepta% 
quam  prwstabat  moderatiorem  texutsse^  recognito  rursus  umhone.,  dj  n 
quid  exorbitavity  reformato  partem  quidem  de  Icevo  promittat^  arnh}f">n 
vera  ejus,  ex  quo  sinu^  nascitur  jam  dejicientibits  iahulis  relraJiai  a 
fi^apuh's  et  exchtsa  dextern  in  Joivam  adhnc  congerat  rum  alio  pari 
iabulato  in  terga  devoto,  aiqtie  ita  huminem  mtrcina  vutiai» 
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We  must  especially  distinguish  between  two  different  ways  of 
adjusting  the  toga ;  the  older  and  more  simple,  and  the  later,  when 
it  vrn^  broader,  and  the  folds  more  ample.  Wo  see  an  instance  of 
the  tirst  in  the  above  engraving,  copied  from  a  atatiio  in  the 
Dresden  collection,  Aiff/usteumt  117.  The  robing  of  four  other 
statues  in  the  same  collection  is  precisely  the  same,  and  in  a  sixth, 
the  toga  is  far  mnro  voluminously  folded,  but  tho  way  of  putting  it 
on  tho  same.  In  t  lu^  figure,  the  adjustment  is  very  simple ;  the  one 
end  is  thi-own  over  tho  left  shoulder  to  the  front,  so  that  the  round 
sid<?  falls  outwards ;  the  robe  is  thon  conducted  behind  the  body, 
and  over  the  right  shouliler,  so  that  the  arm  rests  in  it,  as  in  a  sling, 
whilst  the  whole  remaining  portion  being  drawn  across  the  front  of 
the  person,  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  Th  j  second  end  hangs 
down  tho  back,  and  the  left  arm  is  concealed  by  the  robe  falling 
over  it.  Wo  hero  plainly  what  Quiuctilian  means  by  br'arhiuiu 
continehatur ;  lor  tho  hand  only  is  free,  and  if  we  take  tho 
folds,  in  which  the  arm  repose,  for  a  sinua^  it  is  at  all  events  a 
p^quam  brevia  one, 

A  description  of  the  second  mode  of  adjustment  is  far  in 
difficult.  It  is,  however,  here  represented  after  a  statue  of  Lucius 
Mammins  Maximus,  found  in  llerculaneum,  and  copied  m  the  Mns. 
Borh.  vi.  41,  and  with  which  tho  similarly  draped  statues  in  the 
August.  119  and  124,  and  Mub.  Borh.  vii.  4.'J  and  49,  may  bo  com- 
pared. The  parts  named  by  QuinctiUan  are  clearly  visible,  and  it 
is  easy  to  p<3int  uut  fehe  vdut  baltextSt  the  biuus,  and  the  ora  duplex, 
although  it  is  very  diflicult  to  unravel  the  robe  in  one's  mind,  or  to 
produce  a  similar  adjustment.  After  manifold  experiments  with 
square  and  round  cloths,  the  author  became  convinced  that  it  re- 
quires a  half-round  and  very  long  robe,  but  broader  or  wider,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  than  the  segment  of  a  circle  would  be. 
This  garment  was  also  first  thrown  across  the  left  shoulder,  but  tlie 
portion  with  the  point  depending  in  front  was  brought  down  much 
lower  (in  onr  statue  as  low  as  the  feet ;  in  those  m  tlie  August.  124, 
and  in  the  Mm,  Borh,  vii.  49,  it  oven  &lls  on  the  ground),  and  this 
of  itself  covered  13ie  left  arm  entirely.  The  toga  was  then  drawn 
behind  the  hack,  and  so  on  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and  then 
doubled  together  in  a  fold  at  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  so 
that  the  upper  part  fell  down  as  a  smiu,  and  the  lower  part  oorered 
the  body  and  the  legs ;  thus  arose  the  bundle  of  folds  croesing  ob- 
liquely from  under  the  right  arm,  athwart  the  breast,^  and  which  is 


'  Pn»l>ul)ly  the  follctrino:  rcmarka  by  I  tlic  m  icnificont  statuo  of  TlVrfus  in 
M  Lo  Cto.  do  Uiarac,  iu  cuimocUou  with  I  tlio  Luuvic,  may   stu-ve   to  iUu^ti^to 
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then  thrown  oyer  the  left  shoulder  and  am,  which  was  thiia  doubly 
corered.  On  the  eztromitiee  we  find  taasels,  or  buttons,  which 

■  I 

n  pnrtU  poflltif  qua,  dans  m  UmgfMnr, 

da  forme  (^-t.iit  une  ligne  droite  qiil  bou4-  i 
tendalt  une  couibe  qui  n'et.'dt  paa  tout  i 
k  fait  circulaire,  mala  un  peu  elliptiqud. 


this  dtiloult  nabjeot:   'D'aprte  das 

recherchcs  wur  las  statues  v«'^tue3  de  la 
focjo  ct  lea  essaiff  qu'cn  ont  fait«  dos 
(>uiutre8,  doa  «culpt«ura  ot  des  uct«urii. 
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served  either  for  oinament,  or  to  keej^  do'wn  the  garment  hy  tht*ir 
weight ;  lastly,  part  of  the  robe  depentling  in  front  was  drawn 
forward,  or  mo  <  t  t ht;  width  of  the  mnuB  was  drawn  over  to  the  l»-ft, 
and  tlu8,  in  eounectiun  mth  the  bunch  of  folds,  was  j)robably  callt^d 
umbo.  In  Beyeral  statues  the  toga  reaches  almost  to  the  mtditi 
crura,  and  the  sinus  nearly  as  far ;  but  a  little  more,  and  it  would 
fall  lower  than  the  undermost  border  of  the  robe. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  may  prove  intelligible.  The 
jtrincipal  point  to  be  understood  is,  that  the  prarment  which  was 
drawu  behind  the  back  towards  the  rij^Lt  iiito  the  front,  wh«'n  it 
depended  in  its  ■^idth,  waa  caught  up  in  the  middle,  and  thus 
divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  formed  the  sinus,  whilst  the 
other  fell  down  orer  the  body  and  legs.  This  will  bo  made  more 
clear  by  compaiing  Bonsk  statueB  as  the  Concordia  (m  Tisoonti,  Mon, 
Oab,  94),  wlMre  the  palla  is  caught  in  the  aame  manner,  and  a 
amilar  oblique  bunch  of  I61<te  is  caused,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
garment,  as  the  dnus  in  the  case  of  the  toga,  hung  oyer.  We 
shall  find  eveffytbing  in  TertuUian  in  agreement  with  what  we 
haye  said. 

They  who  valued  this  intricate  method  of  adjusting  the  robe, 
used,  before  putting  it  on,  to  haye  it  ingeniously  folded,  and  this 
operation  took  place  eveiy  evening.  Thin  little  boards  were  laid 
between  the  folds  (tdhukd  and  foMsia),  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  qui  pridU  ruff(u  ab  monUo  /ormet  inde  dedmeU  f»  tiiM$ 
(not  laiifu  as  Salmas.  reads);  and  the  umbo  was  kept  together  by 
a  pair  of  foioeps,  which  marely  prevented  the  folds  getting  out  of 
their  order,  but  did  not  produce  the  umbo ;  they  were  only  euftodet. 
We  see  from  Maerobius  {Sat,  iL  2)  what  great  care  was  lavished 
vptm  the  adjusbnent  of  the  toga. 

The  cokur  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  hence  it  is  called  jMfo, 
vettimmkm  purum,  sad  only  bo>^  oanied,  till  the  Hrceimimn  ftri. 


La  loagudur  d«  U  togo  £talt  de  troia 
foia  1ft  hautour  cto  llunniiit^  prlM  dM 

spanks  3ti»qu7i  terre.  La  largcur,  h 
Tendroit  le  plus  saillimt  de  la  courbe, 
n*«f»tt  qu'cine  bauteur.  Four  m  t^Ut 
d«  ]»  iogn,  on  plKftlt  la  purtto  diotto 

•rnr  r*^ule  panche,  de  mani'^ro  q\i'i\ 
tomb&t  un  tiers  de  longueur  en  avant 
antra  lea  Jamboa.  La  Ugne  droit*  aa 
toum&it  vers  le  cou.  La  togo  poAwit 
eii suite  obltqueinent  aur  le  dos  ]iar-des- 
•uus  le  bras  droit,  et  le  dernier  tiara  de  j 
lalonfuaar. «tt  ud  pan  aoina^  la  r^at-  . 


tait  par-dessua  I'^paule  gauche  et  retou- 
bilfe  en  avritoa.  Odnl  q«U  4t«it  rar  la 
dcvant  et  int^rieurement  eftt  gin*  par 
m  longueur :  on  le  reTcmit  p<ir  lo  haut, 
ct  en  ae  rabattant  il  fasait  sur  la  poi> 
trina  daa  plia  dont  In  naaaa  aa  nonunalt 
un.hrt,  Coiix  qTi'ils  ri,-couvraient  et  qui 
traversaicQt  obliquemenfe  aur  la  poi- 
trina,  fonnalant  daa  baUH  (baudrianX 
et  on  donnait  le  nom  de  Hnm  k  c&OM 
qui  coumiant  la  miliau  daa  oocpa^  4e.' 
i  Tranal. 
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those  bordered  with  purj)le,  toga  prcetexta.  The  prcetexta^  used  by 
mugistratos,  and  the  Candida,  or  spUndens,  the  toga  pida,  and  the 
tunica  palmata,  do  not  enter  into  our  present  discussion.  Of  the 
sordida,  and  pulla,  more  hereafter.  In  hiter  times,  a  ioqa  purpurea 
was  a  di^'tinction  of  the  emperors,  and  CsBsar  was  probably  tke  iixst 
who  wore  it,   Cic  Fhil.  U.  34. 


THE  TUNICA 

wns  under  the  toga,  and  was  a  sort  of  shirt,  orig-iually,  perhaps, 
without  sleeves,  like  the  Doric  chiton,  cvlvlnniu.  Usually,  hi  w- 
ever,  it  had  short  sleeves,  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  ia 
seen  in  most  statues.  Later,  these  sleeves  reached  to  the  hand, 
tunica'  uianicotir,  ^npi^wro*,  but  th<"'y  are  sekiom  met  with,  not  even 
in  the  case  of  women.  In  the  paintings  and  relievos  at  Pomf>eii 
and  llorculanoinn,  r»']>rosenting  euimc  scohps.  all  tho  actors  huve 
tunicas  xn'p(^a»TM't  (0»41.  Pompeiana,  new  od.  ii.  t.  76;  Mus,  Borh. 
iv.  t.  18,  3i5},  but  they  are  not  R<^Dian  co.stume.  Cicero  inveighs 
against  this  effeminacy,  Catil.  ii.  10;  in  Clod,  ci  Cur.  o;  and 
Cfesar  wore  the  tunica  laticlavia  ad  /no tivs  fimhriatu.  Suet.  Ca:s.  45. 
Gell.  vii.  12:  Tunicis  uti  virum  prolixia  ultra  brachia  et  tisque  in 
primores  manus  oc  prope  digitos  RomcB  atque  omni  in  Latio  iiid^~ 
wrum  fuit.  Eas  tunicas  Onxco  vocahtdo  nostri  x"P*^**^o^C  appellor 
verunt ;  feminisque  961x9  trstem  longe  lateque  diffusam  decorum  exMfi- 
fmv&runt,  ad  tUnas  cruraque  adt^9U9  oculos  protegenda. 

Although,  aooording  to  Gellius,  the  toga  only  was  worn  in 
fyimisr  times,  and  Hiat  next  tho  skin,  yet  they  afterwaids  were  not 
content  with  one  tunica  only,  but  the  men,  like  the  women,  wore  » 
tunica  inferior,  Witk  ihie  women  it  was  called  «iifwlttm>  with  the 
men,  suhuculat  says  Boettiger  (Sa(.  iL  113);  but  this  nerertheleeB 
appears  erroneous.  The  firagment  of  Yarro  {De  Vita  Fop,  Bom.) 
is,  well  known :  Fosiiiuam  lnna$  twniea9  hahere  coqperunif  intUhuruni 
vocare  Buhueulam  H  iniu9ium.  It  is  this  passage  that  has  giyen  lise 
to  the  blunder  borrowed  by  Ferrari  from  Hanutius,  and  by  Boetti- 
ger  from  Ferrari.  Varro,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  to  say  that  the 
under  timica  was  called  subucula,  the  upper  intusium,  as  is  dear 
from  his  treatise  DeZing,  Lat  v.  30 :  Priu9  deinindu^i^  tvmafmidm 
qum  mmt,  tangam.  CapUium  ab  eo,  quod  capit  pectus^  id  eti,  «! 
aniiqui  dicebant,  comprehendit  Induiui  alierwm  quod  mUuSf  a  pto 
iubucula;  alterum,  quod  tupra^  a  quo  supparuSt  mn  id  quod  item 
dicuut  Osce,   Alter iu9  gen€ri9  item  dno:  unum  quod  /orii  oc 
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palamy  paUlU  ;  alterum  guod  intm,  a  quo  inttmum,  id  quod  Flautus 
dicit: 

IntiuiaUuQt  patagiatam,  caltaknit  oioootiilaiii.  •  • 

Tho  phrases  explained  by  Varro  wcro  obsolete.  Gell.  xvi.  7, 
censui'63  Laberiiis  for  using  the  expression  capitium,  Supparua 
in  auch.  a  sonso  is  also  iimdmissiblo.  Wo  gather,  however,  from 
Yarro,  that  he  understands  caj'itiuin  as  a  general  term  for  over  and 
under  tunic  ;  the  over  being  further  called  snpparus,  the  under 
subucula.  Of  the  supparus  he  then  mentions  two  surts,  the  in- 
dusi  'i  i  and  the  palla.  This  agrees  but  ill  with  Xonius;  but  Yarro 
evidirutly  wishes  to  deiino  indusiuiu  as  a  particular  kind  of  the 
over-coat  su})i)arus.  Moreover,  1m  speaks,  apparently,  of  the 
female  drcs»,  ha^  iiig  already  discussed  the  toga  and  tmiica  of  the 
men ;  and  subucula  would  therefore  also  denote  the  uuder-tunic  of 
the  women.  Perhaps,  later,  the  word  subucula  was  restricted  in  its 
sense  to  the  men's  di*ess  only ;  but  Yarro  says  not  a  word  about  tht> 
indusium  being  the  inner  tunic  of  the  women. 

Persons  susceptible  of  cold  wore  several  tunics  over  one  another. 
So  Augustus,  Suet.  82 :  Hieme  quatemU  cum  pingui  toga  tunicis  H 
auhuculcd  thorace  laneo  muniehatur.  From  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  subucula  fitted  tight  to  the  body. 

The  davU  latus^  or  angustus^  was  a  particular  distinction  for  the 
Benatoxial  or  equestrian  order ;  hence  tunica  latidavia,  or  angusti- 
ctotx^.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  leUua  davus  was  a 
strip  of  purple  in  the  middle  of  the  tonio  in  firont,  running  do'R-n 
&om  the  neok  to  the  lower  hoirder,  while  the  an§mim  consisted  of 
two  Boch  smaller  strips.  See  Batien«  J)e  re  Vut»t  and  Spalding  on 
QuifidtZtan,  441.  These  strips  were  woven  into  tiie  doth,  as  we  see 
from  Plin.  Tiii.  48 :  Norn  iunka  laii  da»i  in  modwn  gautapm  tead 
mmc  primum  ineipH.  The  phrase  mukt/n  vetkm  was  no  doubt 
restricted  to  the  act  of  laying  aside  these  insigDia ;  [which  always 
liappened  in  public  mouming.]  The  expreamon  tordidahn  is  nerer 
used  of  soiled  clothing.  I)io«  Cass.  zzzyiiL  14,  zL  46 ;  Gio.  p» 
Pknnc,  41;  IdT*  JJp.  or.  [But  when  the  whole  people  is  said 
mtitore  veafem,  as  Cic.  in  Fia^  8;  Liv.  Ti.  16:  Ckmjedo  in  earearem 
Manlio  taii$  comUU  magnam  partem  pldn$  vettem  nusbute  /  this  must 
signify  that  they  laid  aside  the  toga,  as  the  characteristic  drees  of 
the  Boman  dtiasen.  This  is  tother  dear  fixmi  Sen.  Ep,  18,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  Saturnalia,  when,  as  ia  well  known,  the  toga  was 
laid  aside :  quod  fieri  niti  in  fumuttu  ti  triiti  tempore  etvtAofiS  non 
eoUhat,  vohipUaii  cauta  ae/uhrum  dierum  veOem  mtilavtmiw;  where 
the  last  words  mean  the  same  as  togam  exuere  just  iMfore.  In 
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[ExctTBsrs  U 


domeBtic  mourmng,  on  the  ocmttary,  vatem  midan  is  to  pat  on 
mouimng  babiliments.  See  Excuxene^  Sc.  Xn.] 

The  tumeamB  gizded  under  the  breast  (eindimt) ;  those  however 
who  wore  the  latiu  daws,  girded  only  the  under  one;  bat  to 
tiiis  rule  Gnear  was  an  ezoeption.  Snet^  Ccet.  45.  The  disputed 
passage*  ICaorob.  8ai,  n,  3,  oontaius  a  mistake,  and  the  emendalkm 
tunica  praoinsibaiur  will  not  at  all  aooord  with  ladmam  irahare, 
Quindilian  directs  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  garment:  Cm 
kiH  davi  jui  mm  m<,  cinj^afur,  ui  tuniem  prioninu  ortf  i^fra 
genua  panUuin^  poiterioribtu  ad  medios  pcpUk$  pervmianL 
Nam  if|/Wi  mvlkinm  ttt,  tupra  cmtwriomtm,  Ui  pwrpurm  rede 
deecendantf  hvie  eitra  eet.  NUatur  inUfim  negtiffenUa,  Lahun 
habenHum  damm  modm  eH,  trf  eit  paulhm  dncHt  emmmieeior. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  dndie  is  in  the  ablative  in  the  last  words, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  ctaduro  of 
the  angueUdavia,  as  it  can  also  meant  that  the  toHdavia  must  hang 
down  somewhat  lower  than  the  tuniem  tntenorte,  which  were  always 
girded.  We  might  inquire  the  purpose  of  this,  as  the  toga  whit^ 
Was  thrown  over  it  quite  concealed  tiie  under  portion  of  the  tunica  ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  toga  was  only  worn  in  pnTilio,  and 
that  on  arriving  at  home  it  was  inmiediately  put  off.  Men  who 
wore  low  falling  tuniem^  talaree^  were  always  censured.  The  upper 
tunica  had  not  lon  p-  sloeves,  but  the  auhucula  had. 

The  toga  was  tho  Roman  robe  of  state,  and  the  tunica  was  the 
household  garment ;  but  in  weather  and  out  of  Borne,  on  a 
journey  for  instance,  some  other  artiole  of  dress  was  necessaiy  as  a 
defence  against  tho  dust  and  rain. 

This  deficiency  was  supplied  by 

a  kind  of  mantle  worn  by  all  classes,  and  even  by  women.  Ulp. 
Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  23;  Lips.  Elect,  i.  13,  25  ;  Ralm.  ad  Spaii.  IJadr.  3, 
p.  25 ;  Lamprid.  Comm.  16,  p.  517;  Diadum.  2,  p.  774;  Alex.  Sot. 

27,  p.  926;  and  Barthol.  I)e  Pcenulu. 

Tins  pirmrnt  hm  hcvn  so  much  discussed,  that  it  will  be 
pullu  i(  lit  to  mention  here  tho  chief  point'^  about  its  u^f  and  sup- 
posed nature.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  simple  mantle  without 
sleeve,  and  haying  probably  only  a  hoi*'  ff»r  the  neck.  It  was 
drawn  on  over  the  head,  and  so  r<iY*>rfHl  tlie  Ic  body,  from  the 
neck  downwards,  including  the  shouidero  and  arms.  Tf  the  statues 
made  known  by  Bartholini,  of  one  of  which  tho  following  is  a  copy, 
can  be  referred  to  this  kind  of  dress,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
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sewed  together  in  front  down  the  breast.  This  seam,  however, 
Sf>metimes  goes  lower,  and  at  others  stops  on  the  brea-«t,  and  then 
the  mantle  falls  down  bononth  it  in  two  halves,  which  might  bo 
♦hrown  back,  and  so  h'tiyc  tin  rimis  free,  as  in  the  figure  given 
above.  The  most  striking  monument,  perhaps,  is  a  libertus  on  a 
tomb  in  the  Lapidahum  of  tho  Vatican.    The  jKsmiZa  was  made  of 


a  thick  strong  cloth,  e^teoiaUy  if  intended  forinnter  use,  and  after 
the  introduction  of  woollen  jfaiMopa,  thej  were  probably  used  for 
the  puzpose.  Mart.  ziy.  145,  iVBimfo  ^cmaptiM : 

It  mihi  endor  ineit,  Tilloram  gratia  tinU, 
Ut  DM  vel  media  tamers  meite  velit. 

Comp.  vi.  69.  Such  gausapince  came  into  use  only  a  short  time 
before  Fliny,  who  says  (viii.  48):  Oauaapa  {lanea)  pairis  mti 
mevMfria  ccepere,  Chnuapa  was  originally  a  linen  cloth,  rendered 
rough  by  a  pariaoular  prooees*  See  Beeker'ft  Naehirdge  zum  AuguU^ 
p.  46.  TheiMBmitoirare  also  made  of  leather,  toortae.  Mart.  ziv. 
130,  PcBnutawfrtea: 

Ingrediare  nam  ccelo  licet  usque  sereno ; 
Ad  tttbitM  nonqeam  teortae  dstit  eqiut. 
ss2 
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The  use  of  the  pssnnla  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  most  andent 
Bomaa  Uteratuie  known  to  ns;  for  in  Plautus  it  is  frequently 
alluded  to  as  sometiiing  quite  usual.  When  Plin  j  (xzxit.  5),  among 
the  tijfigiu  haJbUfit  nwUioB^  xeokons  thoee  jimb  nuperpitxlMre  jxenicfM, 
it  only  applies  to  the  artistic  representations,  for  which  the  psenula 
iras  but  little  adapted.  It  existed  slong  with  the  toga,  the  plaoe 
of  wludi  it  never  usurped,  although  the  lacema  doubtleBS  did.  It 
was  worn  next  to  the  tunica,  and  chiefly  on  journeys;  Cioero  p» 
MiL  20,  cum  Mc  cum  uxora  vehtrdur  in  rkeda  pctmikUui,  Ad  Attic 
ziii.  33.  Hence  it  was  the  dress  of  tli6  muiio^  Oic  j»«  8est»  88, 
mttlionica  pvunula.  It  was  also  used  in  the  city  in  rainy  weather, 
Lamprid.  Al^.  Sev.  27,  pcmulU  iniira  urbemfi^ru  cama  vtereiitur 
permini,  on  which  Salm«  quotes  Soneca,  Qmest.  NaL  iv.  6.  The 
toga  was  tlicn  worn  underneath  it.  It  was  likewise  worn  at  games. 
Dio.  Cass.  IzxiL  21. 

A  similar  mantle,  likewise  worn  over  the  toga,  waa 

THE  LACEKNA, 

or  lacervce,  and  often  confoun<led  by  later  writers  with  the  ]>[enula. 
It  difPered  from  the  latt<^r,  liowoTor,  in  not  boin?  a  vt.'<ii}),fntt/77i 
clatisum,  through  which  the  head  was  inserted,  but,  like  tlie  Greek 
jyalh'um,  an  oj>en  manth?,  usually  fastened  together  over  tho  right 
shoulder  by  a  fibula.  The  lueerna  is  unque.stiona})ly  of  later  origin 
tliaii  tlie  jxenula,  and  Cicero  thus  coui])lained  of  Antony  {riiil.  ii.  30): 
Ntini  (piod  qiatreJ^is,  quomodo  rtdissem :  prim^nn  ,  aon  t^/ttbris  ; 
driiidc  rum  ridctt't  >t  toga^  nnllis  nec  Oalh'ds  nec  hirtrna;  and  then  : 
cum  Gall  ids  H  lactrna  cucurristi.  As  early  as  tho  lir>t  emperors  it 
was  in  common  use  in  winter  at  thti  public  games,  as  wo  loam  from 
Suetonius'  description  of  tho  honours  paid  to  Claudius  by  the  ordo 
equesfer.  Claud.  6,  Quia  tt  spectaculU  admnitnti  ussurQcrc  et  la<y  rn-is 
deponerc  solthat  (ordo  equester).  It  was  not  designed  solely  f(jr 
protection  against  tho  weather,  and  was  therefore  worn  of  more 
elegant  form  than  the  psDnula.  White  luoemse  only  were  i»nijv«jr 
costume  ft)r  the  theatre,  when  the  emperor  was  expect^  to  bo  pre- 
sent, as  we  see  fiom  Mart.  iv.  2, 

Sp'  ctabat  iiuxlo  solus  inter  omncs 
Nigris  niunus  Iloratius  iacerQis, 
Cum  plebs  tt  luiuur  drdo  maxiintuqae 
Cuni  satu  to  duce  candidtw  aederet. 
And  X  y.  3 Lamriu£  albce : 

^niphitheatrales  nos  commendnmur  in  usui. 
Cum  t^it  algeotM  alba  Ucenia  togas. 
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The  lacenisB  of  tlio  poorer  classee  were  mafficiently  txnbecoming,  as 
we  may  naturally  eappose.  JuTen.  is.  27, 

■        Plngaei  aliquando  laoernas 
If  QniiiMiito  togs,  dori  oraMtquo  calorui 
£t  male  pereiuaat  textoris  peediie  Galli 

Ai'cipimas. 

Mart  L  93.  Ihe  higher  ranks,  however,  displayed  considerable 
luxury  in  this  article,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  obliged  to  be 
\cliite,  took  care  not  to  have  any  laok  of  cqIouis  in  the  laoema. 
Hence  lacemm  eooeinecet  Mart.  ziv.  131,  amdhyiHnat,  etc.  A  puri)lo 
lacerna  sometimes  cost  ten  thousand  sesterces.  Mart  yiii.  10. 
Darker  colours  were  also  used. 

THE  tjlMHESIS. 

The  toga,  on  account  of  the  exuberance  of  its  folds,  and  the 

manner  of  adjusting  it,  was  too  uncomfortablo  a  garment  to  wear 
in  common  houm3hold  avocations,  or  at  meals  [Spart  Hadr,  22 ;  Sen. 
Ep.  18],  at  h,  however,  it  would  hare  been  improper  to  appear 
in  the  bare  tunic.  Hence  there  were  regular  meal-dresses,  veMa 
ccpnatori(E,  or  cwnnioria.  Mart. X. 87, 12,  xiv.  135.  [Cap.  Maxim.  /  ; 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  IS;  Fompon.  Dtjf.xxziv.  2,  ^Sffnuliebriaccenatoria.] 
Petr.  21,  aceubitoria;  ib.  30,  also  called  6yuth€$e«.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  form  of  this  8}^thesis  was. 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  have  been  a  mantle,  similar  to  the  pallium. 
Ferrar.  iJe  re  Vtst.  [Stuck.  Antiq.  Couviv.  ii.  26.]  MalHot  and  Mar- 
tin, Evchcrches  sur  les  CoMtuvies,  my,  "They  generally  came  firom  the 
bath  to  the  cafna,  and  fhoii  put  on  the  thesis,  an  exceedingly 
comfortable,  short,  and  coloured  irnrniont."  What  Dio.  Cassius,  xiii. 
13,  says  of  Nero,  apjx'ar.-^  at  variance  with  this  assertion.  To^g  6k 
(iovXtVTa^  )(irtinn6v  ti  tvct^vKuti^  arOtvov  leat  mvdovinv  TTfoi  riV  ra'^^iva 
f^o;*'  rJiTTTfliraro,  if  we  conijxire  it  with  Snot.  Xvro  51  :  cinn  cuitum 
lutbitumque  adeo  piuh:}t<lH>i,  ut  plerumque  si/ntht siuui/k  indutits  lyjftio 
cirri/ni  <  f  Hum  sudor  10  prodierit  in  putilirnm  sin'  cinvtn  rf  d hcaheatuB  ; 
for  tiiore  can  be  no  doul>t  that  the  ^iTusmov  a^'divov  answers  to  tho 
synthesis,  us  tlio  aivbiimov  dous  to  tho  ■sudnrinm.  In  whicli  ca>e  tlie 
svntlie.sis  would  not  be  an v  kind  of  amicfus,  hut  nn  imhi ii^>  ntv n,. 
Nothing  of  certainty  can  lie  Luthered  from  tho  reliefi*  and  pi(  ture<? 
reprosonting  Triclinia^  and  likUnin;  for  in  these,  at  one  time  a 
buru  ungirded  tunic  is  visible ;  at  an«jthcr,  the  n]>per  part  of  tho 
body  is  quite  uncovered;  but  whatever  it.s  fonu,  it  wa.s  an  elegant, 
and,  at  least  in  later  times,  a  coloured  gann^nit.  Martial  ii,  40 ; 
Florida  per  varios  ut  piugitur  iiybiii  colores 
Cum  breve  Sicaaisi}  ver  populautur  apes  - 
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Sic  tua  suppositis  pcUuccnt  prsela  lacemis, 
Si  niicat  iimiiineris  arcalm  i^thedbu. 

So  z.  29,  eto.  The  colours  most  frequently  named  are  eoednus, 
prfjsinuji,  amethystinns,  tanthinus,  Pliny,  xzi.  8.  The  nama  caoM 
probably  from  their  being  careftiUy  folded  up  and  plaoed  in  a  preaa. 
Martial,  and  Senea  <28  Tran^,  An,  c.  i.  Men  who  were  particiilar 
about  their  appearance  changed  them  in  the  middle  of  a  meaL 
Mart.  T.  79 : 

Undecic«  una  surrexti,  Zoile,  ooena, 
£t  mutata  tibi  est  tynthMi  undeoio*. 

The  ayntheda  never  worn  in  public,  except  dtinng  tlie  Saiur^ 
imZmi,  when  its  use  waa  uniTenal,  even  by  the  hig^eat  olaaoop. 
Mart  ziv.  1,  141 ;  it  waa  reckoned  abenrd  to  put  on  the  tpga  at 
that  time.  Mart,  yi,  24 : 

Nil  lascinoa  est  Chariahno ; 
Satnraaltbos  anbulat  togvtni. 

8ffnth€9i$  is  also  used  in  a  totally  different  senee,  namely,  as  an 
entire  wardrobe,  or  complete  suit  of  apparel.  Scdmasius,  od  Foptse. 
BofMM.  15,  p.  772.   [Stat.  SUv.  It.  9,  44 ;  Mart  iv.  46.] 

TH±i  jUaiNA,  ABOLLA,  ENDKOKLS. 

The  names  that  are  mentioned  of  usual  articles  of  dress,  as 
kena  and  abottat  can  hardly  be  determined  on  with  certainty.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  they  were  nearly  similar  to  the  Uteema,  Of  the 
former  indeed  Martial  says  (xir.  136],  £<raa, 

Tempore  bntmali  non  multum  Inria  prorant : 
CalfAeiimt  Till!  paUut  vsatia  m«i ; 

from  which  it  would  appear  to  Lavo  boen  a  purticularly  waiui 
ferment  thrown  on  over  the  lacema  (pallia).  [Varro,  L.  L,  v.  133  : 
LcRna  quod  de  lana  m«/<a,  duarum  etiam  togarum  insiar.  Paull. 
p.  117.3  ^oiuus  caUs  it  a  vettimmtmn  militare,  quod  supra  omnia 
vestimgnta  tumitur;  and  in  Oicero,  Brut,  14,  we  find  it  mentioned 
as  a  priestly  robe,  but  in  Persius,  i.  32,  it  again  appears  at  the 
dinner-table.  It  was  hyadnihina  and  coedna  (Jut.  iii.  288),  not 
less  than  the  laoezna,  and  just  so  is  the  ahoUla  Tyria  or  M<»rato 
laurice.  Mart.  Yiii.48.  [Suet.  Co/t^.  35,  purpurees  ofto^cs.]  Perhaps 
at  that  pciiod  lliey  all  b^onged  to  the  ooanatoria.  See  abOTo. 

The  endrwUt^  which  is  mentioned  in  a  few  passages  ( Juven.  vi. 
246;  Mart.  yi.  19,  ziv.  126),  was  not  a  garment,  but  a  thick  piece 
of  doth,  fbrming  a  coverlet,  which  was  thrown  round  the  body 
after  gjrmnastic  ezercises,  to  prevent  cold  being  taken ;  in  the  same 
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maimar  Trimalchio,  in  Potion.  28,  after  the  bath,  coven  himself 
with  a  eoccina  gaueaptt, 

THE  OOYEBINGS  FOB  THE  HEAD. 

tho  every-day  life  of  cities,  men  never  wore  anj'thing  on  the 
head.  In  particular  cases  they  diew  the  toga  over  the  head.  But 
for  protection  in  bad  weather,  they  had  the  cucuUus,  also  eucuUiOt 
a  kind  of  cape,  whidi  on  a  journey,  or  when  they  widied  to  be 
unknown  {obvduto  cajpite,  Lampiid.  Hdiog,  33.  Jut.  yi.  118,  noctur- 
AM  €aeuRo$)j  they  Hied  to  fi»te&  to  tha  laoema  and  poennla* 
Martial  calls  them  Ubumiooa  or  lardaieoit  iy.  4,  5 :  also  ftanfoeu- 
cuUoa,  ziy.  128.  See  SaJmas.  ad  Jul,  Cap,  JPerHn,  8,  p.  551.  We 
see  from  Mart.  ziy.  189,  OaeuHi  li^urmei, 

Jnogere  nefcisti  nobli,  o  stolte,  lacernas : 
Indueras  albu,  exue  eallainas, 

that  they  were  of  dark  colour,  ami  that  tho  cucullus  had  stained 
tho  white  laccma.  "We  aLso  learn  from  hipig.  xiv.  Iii2,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  laceriia : 

cnpereia  misiase  lacernai ; 
Nunc  tantam  capiti  miuiera  mitto  tno. 

It  is  true  he  sends  not  a  cucullus,  but  a  pileus ;  but  had  he  been 
able  to  aend  Mm  laeenuu  (L  e.  with  the  eueaUus),  the  bat  would 
haye  been  unneoesaary.  [See  Mart.  xL  98,  y.  14,  z.  78.~The 
muni]]!  wero  often  worn  by  dayes  and  common  people  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  weather;  Colum.  i.  8.  Lamprid.  JSTcl.  33,  Uehu 
eucuUione  mutunUco,'} 

They  wore  hats  on  a  journey ;  [hence  giyen  to  fishenuen  and 
sailors  generally,  Plant.  Mil,  iy.  4,  41 : 

Fadto,  at  Tsiuai  hue  ornatua  ornata  nauclerioo 
Cftusiam  habena  ferragineato. 

Mus,  Borb*  iy.  55],  and  even  in  the  theatre,  as  a  shelter  against 
the  sun.   "Dio,  Cass.  lix.  7.   [Mart.  xiy.  29,  Oauiia  : 

In  Porupeiano  tectus  speutabo  theatro : 
Nam  rentua  populo  rela  negare  solet.] 
Au^istus  generally  wore  a  pdasus,  Suet.  82  :  Solis  vero  ne  hiherni 
guidem  pattens  domi  quoque  non  nisi  jjdasatua  sub  Jivo  spatiabatur. 
[The  pileus  and  petasus  were  made  of  felt.    Yates,  textrinum 
antiquum. 2 

THE  007EHINGS  OP  THE  LEGS. 

Tkowsers,  braccfp^  were  quite  unknown  to  tho  Romans,  lintil  th^^ 
time  of  the  later  emperors.    They  belonged  to  the  Barbarians,  who 
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'wore  them  msMj  in  the  shape  of  wide  pantaloonfl,  whidi  weze  tied 
jusfc  abore  the  foot;  so  we  see  them  on  the  Cotumna  Trajana,  and 
in  the  figures  of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  it.  8eo  the  great  work 
of  Firanesi,  and  the  pillar  itself.  Gomp.  Oas.  ad  Suet.  Avg,  $2; 
Salxn.  ad  Lamprid.  Alex,  8ev.  40,  p.  977 ;  Bdttiger,  Vateng.  iii.  p. 
184.  The  Barbarians  were  ridiculed  for  wearing  them,  Cic.  in  ISi. 
23 ;  p.  Font.  11]  ad  Fam^ix,  Id.  [Ovid.  Jria<.  v.  10, 33.]  It  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  un-roman  emperors,  or  those  who  had 
grown  up  among  the  Biirhunans,  that  trowsers  came  into  faahiont 
(oecinece  bracccB,  instead  of  which  Alexander  chose  white  ones. 
Men  who  had  eerred  long  in  war  against  the  Northern  nation% 
assumed  their  dres8»  and  likewise  trowsers.  Xso.  Mi$t,  ii.  20,  of 
GsBcina,  versicolore  sagulo,  braooaa,  tegmen  barbarum^  indutttg  iogatot 
aUoqwbatur.  But  this  was  not  allowed  publicly  at  Homo,  and 
HononuH  forTiade  their  being  worn  in  the  metropolis:  see  Sal* 
masius.    [I^ytl.  de  Mag.  1.  12.] 

Instead  of  these  coverings  for  the  legs,  the  P  i  nans  had,  how- 
ever partially,  so  early  as  the  Republic,  strips  of  cloth,  /V/sc/VfS 
(Varro  De  Lib.  Educ.  in  Non.  ii.  312 ;  Cic.  in  Clvd.  ti  Cur.  5,  Or.  de 
h<ir.  rtsp.  21 ;  ITor.  Sfd.  ii.  3,  255),  with  which  they  protected  the 
tliii^hs  and  bkiri- bones,  and  thence  called  feminalia  and  cruralia^ 
and  also  iihialia.  Ulp.  Difj.  xxxiv.  2,  25;  Suet.  Av{j.  82,  femiuuU- 
bus  ci  iibialibm  muHubatur.  Quinct.  xi.  3,  144.  Many  por&ous  wort?, 
in  addition  to  those,  sashoB,  i^'ffom  ventralia  (Plin.  viii.  48),  and 
wrappers  round  the  neck  and  eai^,  fvadia.  See  Heind.  on  Ilor. 
Sat.  ii.  3,  255.  All  these  were,  L»;wever,  considered  marks  of 
cfTcminaty.  [Tlie  word  cubital,  Hor.  i^.  {/(isciolas,  cuhitaL  focalia) 
is  explained  hy  some  to  he  a  cu:5lnon,  by  others  a  covering  of  the 
lower  una  eorresponilinf^  to  faBciw  and  /(xxdia.  But  then  it  would 
hardly  be  iu  tho  bingular  auiubur.j 

THE  COYEEINGS  OF  THE  FEET. 

These  wore  very  numerous,  but  may  be  classed  in  two  sorts, 
the  calcens  and  tho  (K>le(r,  which  certainlv  both  occur  in  vonr  dif- 
ferent  fonus.  It  is  almost  doubtful  whether  the  iniiltifarioUi;. 
names  which  are  used  to  designate  those  articles?  of  di  ess  can  with 
certainty  bo  applied  to  the  forms  which  occur  ou  statiios  ;  for  what 
Rubens  [cle  ddrc  Senaiorid]  and  Balduin  {Caiceus  Aiitiq.  ti  Jf>/sf.) 
have  said  u])on  the  subject,  doos  not  clear  up  all  tho  points, 
[although  Balduin  was  tho  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  understood 
the  matter.]  llittnor's  I)is8.  de  Cidreig  is  still  less  important. 
[Bussiua  de  (Jen.  Caktvrum.    See  Rubric.  UiUiog.  Antiij.  p.  661,  and 
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ChaHeUs,  trans,  by  Metcalfe,  p.  326.]  It  will  therefore  be  Sttfficient 
to  enmnerate  the  chief  varietieB. 


a  b   Solf<w  of  the  ordinary  lorm. 
c  Half-ahoes,  after  a  poinUng  louxui  at  Portid. 
d  The  common  shoe. 

A  maa'i  shoe,  pMiuiw  the  ealeetu  aowltfrltM. 

The  soleae^  sandals,  were  a  covering  for  the  foot,  which  was  woin 
by  men  only  in  the  house,  or  more  correctly,  in  domestic  lite.    [In  ' 
the  oldest  times  they  proliaLly  wore  nothing.]    In  Gelliiis  xiii.  21 , 
T.  Captriciiis  rf']>roaches  his  fonner  scholars,  who  were  already 
t^oiiators,  for  uppeanii^''  sohati  in  public.    Still  this  restriction  can- 
not be  so  far  ext<'!i<lo(I,  as  to  say  that  no  \i^e  at  all  of  the  solca 
was  made  in  tho  stiv  t-;  for  wh«'ii  they  supped  out  and  did  not 
batho  in  the  house  of  theu*  host,  the  .^olero  were  the  lusual  coveiing 
for  the  feet,  and  were  takon  off  as  soon  us  they  reclined  for  the 
meal,  and  not  put  on  again  till  they  went  away.    ^fart.  iii.  60. 
Hence  they  were  sometimes  lost  in  tlie  inteniu;  Mart.  xii.  68; 
Bis  Cdtta  soleas  perdidisse  se  que.'^tus. 
Dum  ucglip^cntem  ducit  ad  pedes  vuniam. 

Eonce  the  comTnon  expression  ff^^nte  sohas^  of  the  person  who  takes 
his  place  at  the  table,  and  posctre  soleaSy  when  he  rises  to  go. 
IK-indorf  ad  //or.  ."ictt.  ii.  8,  77.  From  PKny  Ep.  ix.  17,  it  would 
appear  that  calceus  is  eometimes  a  general  term  for  any  covering 
of  the  foot. 

The  foiTQ  of  the  soleto  and  the  manner  of  fastcninsr  them,  are 
gathered  fi-om  Gcllius,  and  may  also  1  (  en  in  many  antique 
statues,  particularly  of  females,  whoso  proper  foot-covering  they 
were.  Cfcncrally  a  thong  piisses  betwetm  the  great  and  second  toe, 
and  is  tliere  fastened  to  another  by  means  of  a  //'//f/a,  which  jiasses 
longitudinally  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  tout,  and  'with  the 
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aukle-tlionj>  keeps  the  whole  secure.  Sometimes  this  thon^  is 
divided  ju>t  at  tlie  too  into  two  parts,  which  run  along  the  instep, 
aud  are  fastonod  hy  ligula)  to  the  ankle-thong. 

As  they  were  used  in-doors,  and  in  private  Hfe,  so  in  later  times, 
out  of  doors  also,  when  a  person  was  without  the  toga,  weafin^ 
over  the  tunica  tho  laccrna  only,  in  conjunction  with  which  the 
8olea3  always  occur.    To  the  toga  belonged  tho  calceus,  a  real  &hu*i, 
which  covered  the  foot  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure ;  it  was  the 
only  foot-covering  in  general  use  in  public  life,  and  hence  is  often 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  toga.    Thus  Cicero,  Cum  toga  ti 
takeis.  Pliny  {EpUt,  vii.  3),  charging  Praesens  with  his  long  absence 
imm  Borne,  says:  QtumaqM  eakei  nutquamt  toga  feiiaktf  TertuIL 
{DepaUio,  6) :  Oaileeo$  nihil  dicimuSf  }tro^frium  to^  tommium.  But 
at  borne  tiie  caloeus  was  laid  aade  wi/Qx  the  toga.  Gic.  p.  JffY.  20, 
domtm  vmU,  eakeos    vedimenila  muUtt*  It  is  true  that  Suet,  says 
of  Augustus  (Oct.  78},  po$i  dh/m  Ua  tU  vetHhu  caUeahugue  erat 
conquie»e$hat ;  but  here,  ealeeahiB  is  used  in  a  luofe  geueral 
He  says  (73),  /oreMia  auiem  et  cakeas  nunquam  ncn  inhra  aiUeulum 
habuit  ad  iMfoa  r^penHnofqw  catus  paraia^   So  FlixL  Ep,  ix.  17, 
cakeo$  jKMCtml,  instead  of  $otM$,  (knap.  Cic.  de  Bep,  i.  12.  Hie 
foon  of  this  shoe  used  hy  the  lower  dassea  [cuUed  jpero  by  Cato,  id 
Feet.  p.  142,  and  Yii^.  ^n,  yiL  690]  is  not  Imown.  In  a  beautlfbl 
but  mutilated  picture  fnm  Pompeii  (ifiM.  Borh»  ym  20),  a  female 
sLaye  is  divesthig  a  sitting  man  of  his  shoes,  which  haTe  quite  the 
foxm  of  the  high  ahoes  usual  among  tw,  and  tied  in  liront  with  a 
staring;  see  the  engra^g  above.  But  that  this  was  no  oommon 
shoe,  as  jsnf^  be  supposed  from  its  shape,  is  evident  from  the  per- 
son  wearing  it,  and  from  the  ctioumstaaoe  tiiat  most  of  the  chain- 
ing female  daaoers  {Mm,  Morh,  33—40)  have  the  same  covering  for 
the  feet  These  shoes  axe  sometimes  white,  sometames  green,  but 
mostly  yellow  (ceriiMB),  tied  with  zed  strings  or  nazrow  thongs,  and 
must  therefore  be  xatiier  tatai  as  women's  shoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  tibe  shoes  of  the  aenators  diflbred  in  move  than 
one  reapect  from  those  of  others;  and  Cicero  alludes  to  this,  PhiL 
zui.  13.  The  chief  difference  was*  that  the  senator^s  shoe  was 
fastened  with  four  tiiongs  (eorrigia!),  which  reached  up  to  the  cal^ 
and  were  then  turned  round  the  leg  ILora  pairieia^  Sen.  de  Tron^. 
An,  11.]  See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  i,  6,  27.  The  second  distinction 
was  the  lunula,  a  half-moon,  which  was  attached  to  acme  part  of  it* 
Hutazch  (QucuL  B,  76)  gives  the  derivation  from  the  original 
number  of  the  senators,  0.  Comp.  Mart.  i.  50,  31 ;  Juven.  vii,  102. 
[Zon.  vii.  9.]    In  Philoetr.  (Vii,  Herod,  Att.  ii.  8)  this  lunula  ia 
called  Iwtit^vptw  i\w^vr\vov  |(Qvoujic»        then  he  aays,  ^  t^w 
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tiykvuw  Ip  rofc  i^rpayiXwt  Ix^'C*  On  the  other  hand.  Martial  says, 
]L29: 

Hon  hesterua  sedet  lunata  lingola  pknta. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  this  mark  oocnn  in  any  atatne,  and  yet 
we  might  take  such  foot-ooyerings  as  occur  in  the  statue  in  Mm* 
Borb.  yii.  49,  for  the  ealems  ttnatorius  (see  the  engiaving  ahcvve). 
Aocoiding  to  Cicero,  we  must  believe  tiiat  only  senators  wore  it ; 
and  according  to  Cato  in  Featus,  those  qui  ma^straUm  euruletn 
0tpu$etU,   On  the  oontrary,  Hatarch  and  PhUostratiis  speak  only 
of  the  f  ^bvia ;  and  the  person  designated  by  Martial  was  anything 
but  a  senator.  Oomp.  laid.  Orig.  xix.  34,  4.  [Probably  there  were 
three  sorts  of  these  shoes,  though  they  differed  but  slightly  from 
eat  "h  other:  (1)  MuUeua,  or  the  curule  shoe.   Lyd.  de  Mag.  i.  32. 
(2)  The  senatorial  shoe.   Gic.  and  Acron.  ad  ffor,    (3)  The  patn- 
dan  shoe.  Plut.  t6. ;  Zon.  ib,;  Orell.  643,  caiceis patriciU,  Lyd.  i.  1 7.  ] 
From  the  words  of  Horace,  ut  nigria  medium  impediit  cms  pelli- 
hfi8y  and  of  Jurenal,  niffrcs  lunam  subtexU  ahdat^  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  shoe  was  black ;  but  Martial  expresdy  adds,  Cocciwit  non 
Icesum  cingit  aluta  pedein ;  and  if  this  yeiy  shoe  be  lightly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  muUeus,  •^-h':oh  had  passed  among  so  many  other 
things  from  the  Etrurians  to  the  Komans,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  red,  and  that  the  above  passage  can  only  be  understood  of  the 
four  corri^nio.    See  Sabn.  ad  Vnpisc.  Aunf.  49,  5S8  ;  Miiller,  Etrusk, 
i.  269.    The  mulhun  was  led,  whatever  the  etj  inologj^  of  the  word 
may  be.  See  Isid.  Ori<j.  xix.  ."3-1,  10.  [Plin.  //.  N.  ix.  17:  comp.  Dio. 
Cass,  xliii.  43.  The  mulleiis  ditlored  j)crhaps  in  colour  from  the  two 
other  kinds.  Lyd.  i.  17,  32,  say.^  the  i^hoes  of  the  consuls  were  white, 
those  of  the  patricians,  black.]   Otborwise  the  men  wore  only  black 
and  whit©  shoes,  and  the  latter  only  in  later  times,  when  variously 
coloured  ones  were  also  used.    Th(!y  were  borrowed  from  the 
women's  apparel,  and  hence  Aurelian  forbade  men  from  wearing 
them.  Topisc.  49.  [The  crcju'da'  were  accounted  un-roman  (Pera^i* 
127,  in  crepidis  Graiorum.    Tertiill.  dc  Pall.  4  ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  3,  14), 
and  are  always  mentioned  along  with  the  Chlamijs  and  Pallium. 
Cic.  p.  Pidh.  10;  Liv.  xxix.  19;  Suet.  Tih.       deposit o  patrio  hahita 
r^<h';fit  sc  ad  pidlium  et  crepidas.    Oo\\.  (xiii.  21)  makes  them  the 
same  as  the  solej^  (so  IL?indorf  ad  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  3,  127),  but  they 
certainly  dilforod  ;  so  that  his  assertion  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  that  of  Servius,  ad  Virfj.  .-F     ^  iii.  4.38,  who  calls  tho  calctus 
senaforim  a  crei)ida.  Isidor.  xix.  34.  The  caligw'  of  a  later  ago  wero 
chiefly  usod  by  the  military  (Brisson,  Antuj.  Sel.  ii.  6),  but  wero  also 
used  in  common  life.  Edict.  THodd.  p.  24.  On  Ccrnijpajru^,  see Salmaii. 
ad  Ink  Poll,  Gallim,  16;  Lyd.  dei/o^.  i.  17.] 
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The  poorer  daases  generally  wore  clothed  in  the  aanie  manner* 
only  that  there  was  naturally  a  difference  in  the  colour  and  te  xture 
of  the  matenals  user!,  and  the  elegance  of  the  garments  of  the 
higher  ranks  was  altogether  wanting*  So  JuTenal  describes  the 
pavpem,      148 : 

i>\  ftt'da  ft  scissa  laccma, 
Si  topi  sorditiula  c«^t  et  nijtta  calceus  alter 
Pelle  patet;  vel  &i  con^nto  vulncrc  cnissum 
Atquo  recens  linum  ogtcndit  non  una  cicatrix. 

Many  men  in  good  ciicumstaocos  ulao  did  not  go  hettor  clad,  either 
fioHi  negligence,  as  the  Schol.  Cruq.  on  llur.  Sat.  i.  3,  .U,  relates 
(>f  A'irgil,  or  frum  avarice,  as  Scsevola,  who  had  suddenly  become 
wealthy.    Mart,  i.  104  : 

Soiilidior  post  hoc  multo  toga,  pccnula  pejor ; 
Calceuf  ett  sarta  terquc  quakrquc  cute. 

The  laboui  uig  classes  could  nut,  of  coui  i^e,  make  much  use  of  the 

The  slaves  woio  only  a  iu7nca, 

THE  BEABD  AND  HAUL 

In  ancient  times  tho  liomaus  wore  beards,  Liv.  v.  41.  Cic.  p. 
CiJbl.  14.  The  first  tvnaor  is  said  to  have  come  to  TJouie  ficm 
Sicily,  A.u.  c.  4a4.  Varro,  R,  R.  ii.  11.  Plin.  H.  X.  vii.  50  ;  and 
from  that  time  they  shaved;  G^il.  iii.  4.  Hence  luust  of  the  male 
etntnoH,  down  to  the  second  century,  are  beardless.  Tho  poorer 
clasaea  did  not  shave  generally.    Mart.       95  : 

I>i  l!«  ndet  glaci's  l  ii^etque  burba 
Qiialeiii  forticibus  in*  tit  snpinis 
Tonsor  Ciiiyphio  Cili.v  iiiuiU... 

xii.  69.  Young  foj-s  only  phuvcd  partially  [Sen.  Ej),  114],  nnri 
gj»()rt«'<l  a  neat  little  board  {Im  ue  l>arl'<tii,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10,  /<.  OiL 
11 ;  or  barbatuli,  ad  Atf.  i.  14,  16,  p.  Citl.  14).  The  day  of  ^^haviag 
tho  beard  for  tlio  fii  -t  time  was  ob««erTed  as  a  fe<ttival.  I)io.  Cass, 
xlviii.  34;  Ixi.  19.  t^nhn.  wl  Lainprid.  llfliog.  31.  Fkhii  Iladiian's 
time,  bcarfls  again  caTiie  into  fashion,  as  is  e\4dent  from  tho  im- 
perial poitiaits.  iJiu.  Cass.  Ixviii.  1.3;  Spni-t.  Hadr.  26. — Tlie  hair 
was  worn  cut  short;  in  case  of  mourning  only,  it,  as  well  as  tho 
beard,  was  allowed  to  grow.    8po  Excurs?U!<,  Sc.  XII. 

Tn  the  toiisirimx^  the  hair  was  cut,  tho  beard  phorn,  and  the 
nailo  cleaned.    Tho  sheaiing  of  the  beard  took  pdace  either 
jHi  tinem^  over  the  comb,  wlien  it  was  only  shortened,  toudrhainr,  or 
it  wa»  shaved  clean  from  tlie  skin,  radtbaiur^  with  the  ntzur,  nora- 
cuhf  which  tho  tonsor  kept  in  a  iheca,    Petr.  94.    The  passage  in 
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Plant.  Caj>t.  ii.  2,  16,  is  amusiTig  on  accoimt  of  the  play  upon  the 
word  tondere. 

Nunc  senrx  est  in  tonstrina  :  nunc  jam  cultros  attinet — 

id  quitlcm  iiivulucre  injicoro  voluit,  vestera  ne  inquinet. 
Sed  utrum,  >ti  iL-timne  attu;i  unim  dicam  esse,  an  per  pcctiuem 
Kescio  'f  verum  si  liugi  est,  uhtnuc  aumutilubit  probe. 

Many  peraoxuB  plucked  out  the  stray  haizs  from  the  £gu»  -with  fine 
pincers,  voU^kB,  or  destroyed  them  by  means  of  salves,  psilothmm, 
and  drqpaa^  as  "veil  as  tboee  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Mart 
iu.  74: 

Psilothro  faciom  levas  et  dropace  calvam. 

Nnni  quid  toiisorem,  0:«rf^iliaiie,  tinit  s? 
Quid  facient  ungues  ?  nam  ccrto  nuu  potes  illot 

Kcsina,  Yeneto  nec  resecare  luto. 

comp.  Ti.  90,  9.  The  ingredients  of  such  ^Itos  are  given  by  Plin. 
xxxii.  10,  47.  The  voLsellee  for  plucking  out  the  beard  are  men- 
tioned l)y  Martial  (ix.  28),  who  jokes  at  a  man  who  shaved  his 
beard  in  three  irays,  viii.  47.  Almost  all  the  implements  of  the 
tonsor  are  enumerated  by  Plant*  Curad,  iv,    2X : 

At  Ita  me  voltells,  peeten,  speealam,  ealanuBfeniin  meiini 
Bene  me  amaanot,  mesque  aiida,  linteiUKpie  extersoi. 

Persons  of  "wealth  and  distinction  lia<l  their  own  barber  among  the 
slave-family,  who,  if  skilful,  was  much  prized.  TTenco  wo  road  in 
Martial  sin  epitaphium  on  such  a  slave,  Pantagathus  hy  name,  who 
is  callotl  domini  cura  doiorquf  sui,  yi.  52.  Still  the  majority  repaired 
to  the  tonstrince,  which  became  jilaces  *  )f  n  -ort,  visited  by  idlers  for 
til  '  pake  of  gossiping,  mid  where  they  used  to  stop  long  after  the 
ioMor  had  fulfilled  his  duty  upon  them. 

THE  EINGS. 

Wb  iriU  nov  say  a  §Bfw  iraids  about  the  nngs.  The  Boma&s 
wore  one  signet-ring,  at  least,  and  to  judge  by  the  statues,  generally 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  gold-finger,  as  it  is 
called.  Ateius  Gapito  in  Maorob.  8ai.  yn,  13,  gives  another 
aoooimt  as  regards  the  more  andent  period.  It  is  known  that 
these  lings  were  in  the  beginning  of  iron,  and  that  the  golden 
ones  were  among  the  distinctions  of  the  higher  classes,  as  we  find 
in  Forcell.  TAe».;  and  Bup.  on  Jut.  ad.  43,  Afterwards,  howeror, 
Tain  peisons,  desbous  of  displaying  their  wealth,  had  their  hands 
litendly  covered  with  xings»  so  Hiat  Qninctilian  (zi,  8)  gives  this 
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special  direction  for  the  speaker,  Manus  von  implmttir  annidis 
prcBcipue  niedios  articulos  nou  iratiscuhtihus.    Mart.  xi.  69: 

Senos  Cbnrinus  omnibus  dij^tis  gdrit, 

Nec  nocte  pooit,  annulus, 
Neo  cum  lavatur.    Causa  qua)  iit  qaaeritift? 

Dactyliothecnm  non  habet. 

Some  persrin<5  had  particular  capes  [dadyliotherd)  for  their  numer- 
ous rinf^s,  which  were  stuck  there  in  a  row.  Comp.  xiv.  123. 
[Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  62;  Plin.  //.  xxxvii.  1.  A  bronze  dnciylio^ 
tJiera  has  been  preserved.]  Eings  of  immoderate  size  were  also 
worn,  as  the  Bumo  poet  saTF,  "with  bitter  satire,  of  Zoilus»  who*  from 
a  alave,  had  become  an  egua  (zL  37) : 

Zoile,  quid  tota  gemmam  pneciDgere  libra 
Te  juvat,  et  misenim  perdere  sardoBfolia? 

Annulus  iste  tuis  fuernt  modo  cruribns  aptUf ; 
Non  eadem  digitis  poiulcra  conveaiunt; 

and  the  effeminaito  Grispinus  had  lighter  rings  for  the  summer  thaa 
for  the  wi&tor;  one  of  the  abeoiditiee  that  made  JuTonal  esdaim* 

Diftdle  eft  aatinn 
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N  antiquarian  would  be  aodly  at  fitult^  had  he  to  ivxiie  a 


history  of  tiie  fMhicms  in  female  dreee  at  Borne,  or  even  to 
explain  the  teime  vhioh  ooeor  in  connection  with  the  suljeot. 
The  meaning  of  audi  namee  generally  Taniahoe  with  the  ikduon 
that  gave  riae  to  them,  and  leas  than  a  century  affcerwards  there 
is  no  tradition  lhat  can  give  any  satisfiMtoiy  inteUigenee  about 
thepeculiarity  of  astnffor  apartienlar  Ibnnof  dress.  Oomment* 
aton  must  fiiil,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
the  various  axtides  of  iaahion  mentioned  in  Plant  Aul.  iii.  6,  and 
Epid,  iL  2;  and  iSb»  M  grammarians,  who  are  much  too  ready 
to  eiqilain  the  nature  of  such  things  by  the  first  suitable  etymology 
they  can  meet  with,  can  be  but  little  trusted,  since  the  foshions 
of  earliar  times  were  probably  quite  as  incomprehensible  to  them 
as  they  are  to  us. 

Whoever  therefore  intends  to  treat  conceniing  the  dress  of 
the  Boman  ladies,  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  generslitieSk 
and  this  is  the  mote  satisfoctory,  as  the  several  articles  of  dress 
always  remained  the  same  in  the  main,  and  the  modes  appear 
to  have  extended  mostly  only  to  the  stuff  or  quality,  or  to  the  other 
aooessories,  which  axe  of  no  importance.  If  we  go  through  the 
catalogue  in  Flaut  Epid.  t.  S9, 

Quid  erat  indata?  aa  regilUun  indaoalam,  an  mendioulam 
ImplaTiatam  f  at  istn  fodimt  veafciiacniii  nonina.— 
Qoid  iatn,  qiua  mti  qaotanaia  aoomuwinveiiiimt  aora : 
Tunicam  rdlam,  apiMam,  Jinteolom  ccaitioin, 

ladoiiataak,  patagiatan,  isaltalaDi,  aat  crocotulam, 
StippaniTn,  nut  Buhmrniam,  rieam,  basilicum  mit  exoticiiai, 
Camatile,  aat  plomatilc,  cariuum,  aut  g^erriuum  ; 

we  may  easily  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  obscurity  of  the  names, 
they  refer  almost  throughout  to  a  difference  in  the  stuff.  But  a 
strraiger  evidence  of  the  unaltered  condition  of  the  national  dress 
down  to  a  yery  late  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
monuments  of  art,  which  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
selection  by  the  aitiBt  in  each  case  of  the  most  favourable  drapery, 
but  always  exhibit  the  same  leading  artides  of  dress. 

The  complete  costume  of  a  Boman  lady  consisted  of  thiee 
duef  portions,  the  fwiioi  interwr,  the  Ma,  and  the  paUa* 
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The  tunica  tnterior,  it  is  orroneoiisly  ?nippof?e<l,  is  also  callo'l.  in 
the  case  of  the  women,  induaimn,  or  intusium^  according  as  thtj  >ni 
is  derived  from  induert,  or  with  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  30,  from  tutus, 
terula  n]}])Qars  to  be  a  word  of  the  latest  period,  and  is  used  of  the 
tujiica  both  of  men  and  woint'ii.  Apjjul.  Ilor.  n.  32;  Mttam.  riii.  533, 
and  frequ«?ntly  in  Vopiscud ;  it  therefore  seems  to  mean  nothing^ 
more  tliau  iuttica  intima  in  Gell.  x.  lo.  Ajipiileins  also  mentiotiS 
ihdiKiiuii  pueri,  but  only  in  cuj^c^  wlicro  a  dtn-^ution  from  rustom 
takes  jdace.  The  (nnim  interior  was  a  simple  shift,  which,  at  leust  in 
earlier  times,  had  not  sleeves,  any  more  than  originally  the  Greek 
Xi-i'uv.  Accordiiig  to  Non.  xiv.  18,  it  sat  closely  to  tJie  body 
(tlitjugh  this  must  hardly  bo  taken  in  u  strict  scnso^,  and  wa^  not 
girded  whenever  the  second  tui.h  u  was  j)ut  on.  Supposing  it  was  only 
worn  within-doors,  this  might  have  been  the  case,  but  the  assuniptiou 
that  the  scmicinctiuiii  was  particularly  destined  for  tliis  purpose,  13 
entirely  arbitrary.    For  in  Maitial  (xiv.  153,  Si'micindium): 

Det  tuuicam  divea ;  e^o  te  pr.tcinfrere  po^ura. 
Esscm  bi  locuples,  muniis  utrumquc  darem. 

it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  girdle  of  the  tunica  vironim,  and  so  in  Petr.  94. , 
Stays  for  conija-essing  the  form  into  an  unnatural  appearance  «»f 
s]inm»'s'>  were  nut  known  to  the  ancients,  and  would  have  been  an 
abomination  in  their  eves.    In  Terent.  Fun.  ii.  3,  21 : 

Hnud  similia  virgo  eat  viiLrinuin  iioistraniin.  <{tias  matres  ttadent 
Demi^is  humeris  e«*e,  Tiiicto  pectorc,  ut  graciliB  siunt. 
Si  qua  c£<t  hubitior  pauUo,  pugilem  esse  aiunt ;  dcducuQt  cibuiu. 
Tumetsi  booft'at  natonu  reddnnt  oaratura  junceaf. 

a  severe  censure  is  conveyed  of  so  unnatural  a  taste,  which  is 
confirmed  by  all  the  monuments  of  art.  Still  wo  sliouUl  be  in 
error  if  wo  supposed  that  a  gii  1  iii  those  days,  even  though  vincfo 
pcctore^  was  provided  with  staj's.  All  they  had  was  a  bosom-band, 
stropltiumy  mamillarc,  for  the  jmrpose  of  elevating  the  b')som,  and 
also  perhaps  to  confine  somewhat  the  nimiua  tumor.  "We 'must  not 
c  jnfound  with  this  what  Martial  calls  the  fascia  pectorcUia,  xiv.  134  : 

Fascia  crescentes  dominse  compesco  papillas, 
TTt  sit  qaod  ctpiat  novtn  teg^tque  manus. 

Such  fascicBf  as  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  were  worn  to  confine 
tiiu  breast  in  its  gi(n\  tli,  and  were  consequently  not  a  part  of  the 
usual  dress.  This  is  als(  t  meant  by  Terence ;  on  which  see  Stall- 
baum's  note,  and  Seal,  ad  Vnrr.  L.  L.  iv.  a9. 

But  the  strophium  was  pla.cod  over  the  inner  tunicai  as  W6  see 
^'om  the  fragment  of  Tuq)ilius  in  Non.  xiv.  8  : 

Me  miscram  !    Quid  ae^ara  ?    Inter  rias  epistola  cecidit  mihi, 
lofeUx  inter  tuniculam  ac  itiropliiuiu  quam  colloeaTeram. 
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It  appears  to  bare  been  usually  of  leatber,  at  least  Martial,  xiy.  66, 
Flludes  to  this»  MomiUart: 

Tauiino  poteiw  peetw  oom tringere  teigo ; 
Nun  peUis  munmM  non  eapit  isto  tuas. 

and  for  tiiis  reason  is  called  by  Gatull,  6i,  6d,  ierdi  tHr^hio  lucfon- 
iu  vinda  jMfptJAM.  B9ttiger*8  statement,  that  4<rqpftttii»  iras  not 
caUed  mumtttartf,  except  wben  designed  to  gird  in  the  too  mncb 
developed  bosom,  is  perfectly  groundless,  and  oontnidicted  by  flie 
same  Epigram  of  Martial,  -wbo  says  tbat  tiie  mamiUare  of  wbicb  be 
speaks  is  not  sufficient  for  so  large  a  breast. 

Oyer  tbe  tunica  interior  iras  drawn  tbe  stobi»  also  a  tunica  but 
witb  sleeves,  wbicb,  bowever,  in  general,  only  corered  tbe  upper 
part  of  tbe  arm.  Tbeee  were  not  sewn  togetber,  but  tbe  opening 
on  tbe  outer  side  was  fiwtened  by  cbups,  as  was  firequently  tbe  case 
witb  tbe  tunica  without  Sleeves,  tbe  parts  of  wbicb  covering  tbe 
breast  and  back  were  only  listened  over  tbe  sboulders  by  means  of  - 
^fihuta,  [Isidor.  xix.  Zltfihdm  mnt  quibua pedua  fminarum  <imatur 
vd  pallium  tendur.  See  jtfiM.  Bcrb,  vii.  48.]  The  matter  is  rendered 
clearest  by  monuments,  such  as  the  bronze  statue  in  the  Mu$,  Bcrh, 
ii«  t.  4,  although  the  dress  be  not  Boman.  The  girl  there  repre- 
sented is  just  about  to  fiisteii  the  two  parts  over  tbe  shoulders,  and 
tbese,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  breast,  are  stUl  uncovered.  Although 
tbe  stola  generally  had  sleeves,  it  is  sometimes  found  without  tbem, 
as  in  the  statue  of  Livia  represented  in  the  following  engraving 
from  tbe  iftif.  Borb,  iii.  t.  37,  in  which  the  under  tunica  had  sleeves, 
but  tbe  upper  none :  it  is  fastened  high  up,  above  the  sboulder,  by 
means  of  a  riband-liko  clasp,  so  that  the  iVont  and  back  part  have 
no  otber  fastening.  The  statue  given  by  Vi  r  mti,  Monum.  Gabini, 
34,  ^ems  to  be  clad  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  half-bronze  figure 
in  the  Mtu,  Borb*  viii.  t.  59,  the  under  tunica  only  Has  sleeves, 
while  the  upper  is  provided  with  arm-holes,  without  clasps.  VHrnt 
distinguished  this  upper  tunica  from,  tbe  lower  one,  and  rendered  it 
a  stola,  or,  at  all  events,  was  never  absent,  was  the  indita ;  according 
to  Bottiger  a  broad  flounce,  sewn  on  to  the  lower  skirt.  This  is 
vbat  in  Poll.  viL  54,  is  called  cToXtdwrbQ  x<r<^»'*  ^ut  this  does  u(jt 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Scholiast  of  Ouquius  on  the  chief 
passage  concerning  tbis  article  of  dress.  Hor.  Sat,  i,  2,  29 : 

Sunt  qui  nolant  tetigisse  nisi  illa^ 
QnanuB  tubsata  falos  tegit  ijutite  tmIs. 

He  says:  piia  mairona  Ma  viwniur  ad  imoi  u$que  pedeB  dmnUtOf 
ct^W  imam  partem  ambit  inMa  stiftnfto,  id  ed^  eonjunda,  ItuUfa 
utUem  Ormoe  didiwr  irf|Kiri3iW,  fuod  Mm  mibnuibahirf  fua  mairmm 
tManh^ :  end  enim  ienuiadma  ftudda,  qum  prcdtxkB  oi^ffid^aiiir. 
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row  flounce,  sewn  on  under  the  strip  of  purple,  Ovid,  Art,  Am,  i, 
92,  does  not  dissgree  with  this: 


dnsqas       nedim  isittts  k>Bg»  pedei ; 
for  Umga  ocmld  in  no  case  be  nndevstood  of  tlie  breadUi  of  tlie 
flounce,  but  only  of  its  reaching  ihr  down.  This,  howerer,  would 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  haTiiig  been  also  worn  broader. 

While  the  under  tunica  did  not  reach  much  beyond  the  knee, 
the  stola  was  longer  than  the  whole  %ure,  and  was  consequently 
girded  in  such  a  manner  that  it  mode  a  quantity  of  bzoad  folds 
under  the  breast,  and  the  instita  reached  down  to  the  foet,  which  it 
half  covered.  Hence  Non»  ziy.  6:  omncm  (vestem)  qucB  corpM 
tegerH;  and  Ennius  in  Nim,  ir,  49 :  Et  tfuis  iUcBC  €tl,  gute  luguM 
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au4xineia  t«t  ttoiu  f  In  the  caae  of  ladies  of  distinction,  the  stola 
also  was  ornamented  on  the  neok  with  a  coloured  stripe,  but  whether 
it  was  of  purple,  as  Bottiger  asserts,  there  seems  to  he  considerable 
doubt.  Ferrarins  (<l8  r«  Fell,  iii  20)  has  shown  (from  Nonius,  zit. 
19,  Paktgium  aurtm  cfatwt,  qui  prdiosu  veriibm  immitU  toUi;  and 
Tertull.  di  PaU,  8,  pavo  uipituna  cmui  paiUtgio  inauraHar,  qua  terga 
/ulgeni)  that  it  was  a  strip  of  gold,  and  he  defends  this  opinion  also 
in  the  Anateekt,  2.  It  was  then  a  dmilatr  decoration  to  the  davui 
among  the  men :  see  Excursus  on  Ihe  MaU  Drtst^  See  also  Vam, 
L.  L*.  viiL  28:  qwvm  dittimitlima  tit  virilU  toga  tunicas^  muliehrU 
Ma  pallio;  ix.  48,  z.  27.  The  aooount  of  Isidor.  xix.  25,  Stoia 
matronale  open'menlum,  quod  cooperto  capUe  ef  $eapula  a  dextro 
latere  in  Icevum  humerum  mitiitur^  is  wrong. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Boman  matrons,  as 
the  toga  was  for  the  Boman  citizens.  The  libertinas  and  meretrice$ 
differed  thus  much  from  them,  that  tlicy  wore  a  shorter  tunica 
-n^thout  instita,  and  the  latter  a  dark-0(doured  toga.  Ilenoe  in 
Horace  {8at,  L  2,  63),  the  togata  is  opposed  to  the  matrona,  and 
the  same  opposition  oocnxa  in  Tib.  iT.  10,  3, 

Si  tibi  cum  toga  est  potior,  pressumque  qasaiUe 

Scortura,  quam  Servi  filia  Sulpieia, 

and  in  this  Dense,  Martial  sajs  in  defence  of  his  fiivolous  Epigrams 
(L80,  8): 

Quis  Florilin  vcstit,  ft  ptolntuin 
Permittit  itirrctricibus  pudort'm  ? 

IndofMl  the  inatrona  found  ^;uilty  of  incontinence  lost  the  right  of 
wcariii^j;  the  stohi,  and  hud  to  exchanfjo  it  for  the  toga.  So  the 
8choli.i!>t  of  Cniquiu8  roLites  on  the  above  paR<i{i«re  of  Horace: 
Mutronw  quiv  a  mariti^  repudiabantur  propttr  ad luterium,  iogam 
arripiehfthf.  .^iibiata  stola  alba  propter  iijnomtniam^  menfn'ces  autem 
proiif'i r^-  soiebunt  cum  togi's  paUi^,  ut  discernermtur  a  mafronis aduJfrrii 
convidiii  it  damnad's,  quw  toyts  alhU  utttKiJitur.  To  this  refer  the 
passages  adduced  by  Ileindorf,  in  Martial,  ii,  39,  and  vi.  64,  4. 

Nt  xt  to  this  camo  tlie  palla,  which,  however,  was  only  worn  out 
oi  il  i  fs,  and  was  to  tlie  women  what  the  toga  was  to  the  men. 
The  lasiiion  of  wearing  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the  toga,  and  will 
therefore  be  better  explained  along  with  the  latter.  It  is  ruu.son- 
able  to  suppose,  that  as  the  men  were  extremely  particular  in  tlie 
adjustment  of  the  toga,  the  women  would  be  still  more  so  about 
the  most  ornamental  and  advantiigeou.s  way  of  armnging  the  palla. 
Jt  It'll  UKjro  or  IcBS  low,  sometimes  down  to  the  feet,  acconling  to 
the  pleajsurc  of  the  wearer,  but  was  not  allowed  to  drag  along  the 
ground.    It  ha.-»  been  uiruudy  &hown  from  Ovid  {Amor.  iii.  13,  24 J, 
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that  fiottigor  goes  too  fiir  when  adds :  '  For  at  the  theatre  alone 
were  tiiiius  allowed  to  the  Heroes  and  (  Itharoedao  of  Antiquity.' 
Ottfr.  Miiller,  Etrutk.  ii.  46,  haa  alfio  pxj.lained  the  passage  in  the 
iilil  uud  untenable  niaxmer,  and  we  therafoie  proceed  to  a  funher 
justification  of  the  explanation  given.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii  (this  is  the  mosjiia  Camilla  vicia  of  0\'icl, 
for  at  this  period  the  ruins  only  of  Yeii  existed,  Prop.  iv.  10,  27), 
'  A|>omj}<i  was  joined  with  the  annual  great  sacrifices,  the  festive 
path  was  laid  with  carpets.'  Por  the  latter  assertion,  Ovid,  v.  12 
and  24,  and  Dionys.  i.  21,  arc  roferred  to.  But  in  Dionynns 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  found  about  such  a  covering  for  the  way,  and 
Ovid's  words  cannot  be  so  explained.  Por  when  he  says  13), 

It  per  TeUtai  annua  pompa  viai, 

the  vdaim  vim  mean  streets  adorned  with  foliage  and  feetoons  of 
flowers,  as  in  Tirg.  Mn.  ii.  249,  and  Ovid,  Tria.  iv.  2, 3.  But  the 
second  passage  (y.  23,  eeq.), 

Qua  Ventura  dea  est,  juvenes  timid-.eqae  pueUn 
PnBverrunt  lata*  vcete  jaceute  vias. 

which  is  the  most  important  one^  admits  only  of  the  explanation 
here  given.  It  is  the  trailing  garments  {yuiU  jaotns)  of  those  pre- 
ceding, which  sweep  the  way,  as  it  were.  So  says  Statins  {AehUL 

i.  202):  Si  decet  a  u  rata  Baechum  vestigia  palla  Vcrrere.  That 
veHi$  Jacem  may,  in  the  case  even  of  a  person  walking,  signify  the 
garment  which  toufihea  the  ground,  is  dear  firom  a  passage  in  Ovid 
{Amor.  iii.  1,  9) : 

Yenit  ct  ing-enti  violonta  Tra«^a»di:t  passu; 
Fronte  coiuse  torva ;  palla  jaccbat  huiuL 

There  were  therefore  cases  besides  at  the  theatre,  in  which  the  palla, 
contamrj'^  to  the  usual  habit,  was  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground. 

Though  there  may  be  no  doubts  about  the  essential  nature  of 
these  difToront  portions  of  femnlo  attiro,  still  the  names  stola  and 
palla  havo  received  au  entirely  diircrent  intorpretiition  from  othor>. 
Rubens,  fur  instance,  docs  tliis,  ami  the  same  explanation,  in  the 
main,  is  to  bo  found  in  OttlViud  Miillor's  liaudhnch  d.  ArchtioJ.,  47o, 
whore  the  stola  is  taken  to  moan  tho  under  tniiica,  the  palla  to  be  a 
sort  of  upi>er  tunica,  while  in  place  of  the  palla,  as  explained  above, 
tho  aiaiculum  is  substituted.  Probably  this  explanation  is  based  on 
the  obscure  passage  of  YaiTO,  v.  131,  where  the  palla  is  mentioned 
among  those  articles  of  dress,  </?<ce  induiui  sunt.  But  this  accoimt 
of  Varro*s  is  at  yaiiance  with  ail  that  is  said  elsewhere,  and  iih 
Van'o  himself,  d^,  yUa  Pop.  Horn,  in  N  ii.  xvi.  13:  «f,  dum  snjyra 
terrnm  csicnt,  ricinis  lugercut;  /unere  ipso  td  puHia  j>aUi8  amicttw. 
Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  word  amictrt,  smce  amictut 
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and  (ixhtius  are  ofttiii  intfrchaTierccl  ])yt]ie  poets,  thus  •nnioh  ^^?  clonr, 
that  the  palla  took  the  jilaco  of  tho  ririnus,  and  belonp'd  to  tlio 
amictus.  It  is  hard  to  nn-oncilo  this  contiadirtioTi :  but  it  lias  hot  ii 
shown  abovf,  that  the  palla  in  tht^  l»c«t  IJoiaau  jKMiud,  and  oven 
lator.  ^^as  a  pumont  thrown  round  tlio  person.  This  is  fintlit-r 
clear  from  Appul.  Mdum,  xi.  1h^\  jxillo  8}>lcnde$rpng  atro  m(on\ 
(]U<r  ( ironnctn (I  nniudyt^^  et  8vh  (h.rtrinn  iad'^.  nii  Jiuiuerum  la^vum 
rerti m  ns  ur/ihonint  ticem  dcju  tn  parie  Jacitiia'  lutiUipiifi  contithulatione 
dt'pemJiihi  fid  uliinias  orus  fimluiia  Jiiiihrianim  dernrittr  rnnjliicfuahat. 
It  was  adjustetl,  therefore,  like  the  to^.  Somotimcs  tlic  •  \ti einity, 
which  hangs  in  front  over  the  left  shoulder,  was  dra^  n  undor  the 
n'irht  arm  behind,  as  in  the  statue  of  Livia.  Tt  ikmhI  <«i;ly  l.o 
further  remarked,  that  it  is  the  upper  tiiTii<  :i  wliich  in  all  hk'hu- 
inetiis  reaches  to  tho  tV'pt,  and  that  consequently  there  would  l  o 
iiothiniC  visilde  of  the  stola  (taken  as  an  under-garment)  with  its 
instita,  which  is  neverflulesH  the  di-stingui^^hing  garment  of  the 
Roman  matron;  that  th*  ,\ords  of  Ilor.  Sat  i.  2,  99, 
Ad  tiilos  stnla  (lumissa  et  circumdata  palla, 

do  not  at  all  allow  of  tlio  latter  lH;ii4g  e\]ilaiii<»d  as  an  iudunn  rduui ; 
that  ami  ill  hum  is  n  genenil  expression,  whiih  is  cr|ii.illy  uaed  <>f  tlio 
men  and  of  the  women,  Petr.  11 ;  that  "we  cannot  rot^r  to  lUuut, 
('i(*t.  i.  1,  117,  and  Po-n.  i.  2,  136,  as  tliese  passages  do  not  even 
allndn  to  the  I^onian  drefip,  and  the  word  there  used  is  morely  a 
translation  of  th*?  Greek  Iftartoi/;  that  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  26ti,  affords 
just  as  little  proof  (ct)inj».  Cklt/sa.  v.  2'M))  ;  and  that  wo  cannot  draw 
any  inference  as  to  wliat  the  palla  was  fimn  Livy,  xxvii.  4,  regiixp 
j)aJhim  pictam  cum  amirulo  purpureo.  It  will  therefoi-ebo  necessary 
to  adduce  some  new  and  authentic  argument,  before  we  can  con- 
sent to  give  up  the  explanation  defended  by  Fonarius,  and  rccog- 
ni-^ed  by  Bottiger  and  Heindorf  as  a  correct  one. 

"We  cannot  assent  to  the  latter,  when  on  Sat.  i.  8,  23,  Vidi  egomtt 
viijra  succindam  vadere  pnlln  Canidiam^  he  supposes  that  palla  is 
poetically  used  for  tunica.  Canidia  cornea,  palla  succinda  IcffcndtB 
»»  sinum  098ihu8  herbisqiie  nocentihus.  [Herzberg  supposes  that  the 
]*alla  was  the  u]ipcr  tunica  of  the  women,  but  that  it  denoted  like- 
x^^se,  in  a  srjM-cial  sense,  the  shoi*t  over-cloak  which  the  matrons 
threw  over  the  stola,  when  thej"  appeared  in  public.  At  all  eventH» 
Becker's  explanation  does  not  accord  with  all  the  passages  of  the 
classics ;  and  the  palla  must  therefore  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense. 
In  the  following  places  palla  is  most  probably  a  kind  of  mantle. 
Hor.  Sat  i.  2, 99 ;  Varro  in  -Mwi,/  Sidon.  ApoU,  xv.  13.  See  abore. 
Likewise  Isidor.  xix.  25,  est  quadrum  paUium  muliehri$  vestia  dedur^ 
turn  iMjiie  ad  istih'gia.  Bat  elwwbiere  it  only  signifies  a  tunica.  So 
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in  tho  difficult  passage  of  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  1<)3.  Auci.  ad  Iler.  ir.  47. 
Ct  a'tharoedus  palla  inaurafa  {ndutuSy  cmn  rhhtmydi'  puryurtu  (where 
palla  signifies  the  tunic,  and  chlamys  the  ninntle).  So  in  Liv. 
xxvii.  4,  palki  and  amicuium  miist  be  so  explained;  and  Uvid. 
M<A,  xiv.  262: 

Suhlimis  polio  paliani'|Tip  indntn  nitenlero 
Insupcr  aurato,  circumTt;latur  aoiicto. 

and  vi.  481 : 

Indnitor  pallam  tortoqne  inetngitiir  aogiie. 

"where  palla  is  a  tiinic,  as  Tisiphone  was  girded  with  a  snake,  whii  li 
would  Lave  been  impossible  had  it  been  a  mantle.  In  the  next 
place,  the  palla  is  sometimes  described  as  a  long,  at  oth<irs  as  a 
short  garment.    Ovid.  Amor.  m.  13,  20 : 

£t  tpgit  tmmtot  ptUa  tnipecba  pedei. 
BatinlfaiiLOS: 

DimldiMqm  nates  Gallica  palla  tsgit. 

T'i  r>ni  this  twofold  shape,  the  palla  was  thought  by  some  gi  iim- 
marianb  to  bo  something  bet^'cen  the  mantle  and  tuuic.  So  Non. 
xiv.  7,  tunicas  paliium ;  Sen.  ad  Virg,  ^Eu,  i.  6 ;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad 
Hot.  Sat,  i.  2,  99,  tunicopaUium,  And  this  is  most  probable.  So 
that  the  palla  would  be  a  broad  upper  tunic  of  greater  or  less 
length,  which,  when  imgirded,  rambled  a  pallium;  but  when 
girded  did  not  in  tlie  least  differ  from  the  etola.  (Sen.  Troad.  L  91, 
tingat  paUa  tumea§  §olui<u.)  In  the  latter  case,  a  mantle  might 
be  alec  worn  over  it ;  in  the  fixet  it  serred  as  a  mantle  itself.  This 
garment  was  the  dress  of  Citkanjedm,  and  actors,  as  is  plain  from 
the  above  passage  ad  Her,  and  Ovid.  .^tnor.  ii.  18,  15,  iii.  1,  12 ; 
Suet.  Can,  64.  Courtesans  and  adulterii  damnaim  were  not  entitled 
to  wear  the  palla  or  the  stola.] 

The  ricinium  was  a  kind  of  yeiL  Pest.  p.  277 :  Miem  a  riculw 
voeantur  parva  Wetata  yt  paUida  ad  u$um  capitU.  Yam,  £.  Z. 
T.  132 :  ab  r^fkiendo  ridnium  didwm,  guod  dimidiam  paHem  retror- 
$umjaeU^nL  ifoa.  ziy.  83 :  Bkinium^odnuw  MamHiumdiHt^^ 
[Iflidor.  zix.  25,  calls  it  tieinnm  and  Jfavors,  and  even  ikHa^ 
which  is  a  mistake.]  These  expressions  [as  well  as  JUmmmml  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  period,  and  continued  to  be  need  only  in  respect 
to  thejfamtntea.  But  the  fact,  that  they  covered  the  head  with  a 
veil*  always  remained. 

[Females  used  the  same  sort  of  coverings  for  the  feet  as  men; 
only  that  their  solere  and  caloel  were  more  ornamented,  and  in 
brighter  colours. 

Lastly,  must  be  mentioned  the  fkns  and  parasols.  The  former, 
flahdla,  were  used  both  to  keep  off  troublesome  insects  (for  which 
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purpose  &6  mmeartum  was  also  used,  Mart.  siT«  71} ;  and  alao  to 
cool,  as  our  fans.   Tor.  £un,  iii.     47 : 

Cape  hoc  flabellam  et  ? eatalom,  h.w  no  fadto  dam  laTamat. 

Yis  tamcn  interea  fiuiles  aroeneca  veatot, 
Qaos  faciat  noatra  mote  tabeUa  manu. 

AL  faciant—flaheHa^  comp.  Art.  Am,  i.  161,  They  woro  generally  of 
peacocks'  feathera,  and  o^ier  light  materiala,  aa  IMa  platee  of  wood. 
Ftop.ii,  18,  59: 

Et  modo  pavonif  eaada  flabella  saperbt 

daodiaiL  in  JSuirop,  L  108 : 

Patikiaa  TMeb  pa?onnm  TeatOat  alit. 
Paiaaols,  umbdlmt  often  occur.  Mart.  xir.  28,  UmheUa : 

Afioipe  qvm  niaiuw  riiicaat  ambraeala  soles, 
Sit  Host  el  Teatos,  te  taa  vela  tegtnt 

xi.  73 ;  Jut.  ix.  90,  See  Oaeaub.  ad  8utk  <kL  80;  Bunnann,  ad 
Anihci,  Lat»  u,  p.  870 ;  and  Faciaudi,  mwlof^/ui  a.  d€  nmbeUm 
gettai, 

0RKAMENT9  OF  THE  HAIR. 

TiTE  lioman  ladios  wero  veiy  proud  of  fine  long  Imir,  and  its 
orniimoats.  Appul.  Mtt.  ii.  p.  118:  Qmunvis  auro,  veste,  gemmts 
exornata  muJxer  inccdat,  tanicn  ni»i  capUlum  distinxerit,  ornata  non 
po9nt  videri.  Isid.  xix.  23.  B6ttig:cr  has  8jx)ken  of  the  way  ia 
which  tht?y  dyed  the  huii  {with  soap-liko  pomade,  spuma  Bnfnvn 
and  causiica  ;  Cato  in  Chans.  1  :  mulieres  noUrcd  cinere  captllum 
uiiffitubantf  ui  ruiilm  €ssft  crinis.  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  5;  F^t.  p.  262; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  jf^n.  \v.  ;  and  also  on  the  false  hair,  and  blond 
wigs.  Mart  v.  6^,  xii.  23 :  Juv.  vi.  120 : 

t>cd  nigrum  ^to  crinem  alMOondoate  gslero. 
O?.  ArL  Am.  iii.  \m  : 

Jj'tituina  canitiem  GcTmaois  inficit  horbis, 
Et  molior  vero  qusritur  arte  color ; 

Pcmina  procedit  densissima  criuibus  eiutis, 
Proqae  mrii  alios  effldt  »re  saos. 

The  variotis  methods  of  dre6«iing  the  hair  are  seen  in  the  ancient 
statues.  Sometimes  the  marble  perukes  of  these  wore  replaced  by 
others  to  miit  the  fa^shion.  See  Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  13u ;  A})pul.  Md. 
xh.  ;  TertulL  t/c  Culta  Fern.  6.  The  simple.st  method  of  wearing 
their  hair  was  in  smooth  braids,  and  a  knot  {mMhis)  behind,  in  the 
modern  fasliion  ;  ^fns.  liorh.  ix.  34  ;  or  the  ends  were  brou^'ht 
rouiid  again  in  front  of  the  head.    The  other  extreme  was  the 
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tutuluSy  a  stoned  edifice  cf  hair  over  the  forehead,  rcs^t.  p.  SJo ; 
YaiTo,  L.  L.  4-1  ;  Mas.  Bwh.  xiii.  25.  To  keep  the  hair  in 
shape,  Lands  were  used,  t<xma,/ascia^/asci(>la,  called  capital.  Vai  ru, 
•  L.\.  130;  but  especially  pins  (acM«  clt«crj//(i'/K//'/i- ;  Isid.  31 )  ; 
many  of  whicli  are  preserved,  aud  such  as  ai-e  still  used  in  parts  of 
Italy  to  wind  the  hair  round. 

A  similar  pin,  thou^'h  it  does  not  seem  of  particularly  good 
■workmanship,  has  been  found  in  Pompeii,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  jsriv'  'n 
iu  the  Mu8.  Borh.  ii.  tab.  xiv.  Bechi  considers  that  it  was  de^i^ned 
to  fasten  the  garments ;  but  Bottiger  has,  and  as  it  appears  rightly, 
explained  the  use  of  these  pins  as  bodkins  or  crisping-pins.  [Other 
costly  head-dresses  were  used.  Isid.  xix.  31,  IHadema  est  ornament 
turn  capitia  mairwumim  ex  auro  d  gmmU  contextum.  So  also  la'm- 
ib»;  Ov.  Amor.  iii.  13,  25: 

Virginei  crincs  auro  gemmaqae  premuntur. 

The  hair  was  dressed  by  cinijfonea  or  cinerarii^  with  their  curling- 
iions  (cdkmistrum,  Yarro,  L,  L.  v.  129),  combs,  and  pomadoe,  and 
by  the  omo^rtbei.  Macrob.  ii.  5,  p.  347.  Jviia  mature  habere  c€ppe* 
rat  eanoi,  guoa  hgere  sfcrefc  soltUit.  Suhxtus  interventtis  juitris  op- 
preesit  ornatrkes.  Orell.  2878,  2033.  These  persons  were  regularly 
apprenticed  to  tlie  art ;  Marcian.  Big.  xxxii.  1,  6.3,]  Not  only  by 
ni<?ht,  but  also  for  convenience  by  day,  and  especially  when  busied 
in  hotifsehold  affairs,  the  women  drew  a  net  over  the  head,  encircling 
the  liair,  reticulum  [Varro,  L.  L.  v.  130,  quod  capilluin  co/itin'  r^t. 
Non.  xiv.  32  ;  Isid.  six.  31],  KttptxpaXoQ.  Juven.  ii.  96,  reprimands 
the  men  for  indulging  in  this  elfemimito  habit.  Those  hair- not? 
were  frequently  made  of  gold-thi-ead,  as  we  sr'o  from  engrnvings  in 
the  Mufi.  Borh.  iv.  t.  49,  viii.  t.  4,  5,  \i.  t.  l6.  ilenco  in  Juveual, 
rdirnhun  (lundiini.  [They  also  used  caps  of  thicker  material ,  which 
hung  down  like  a  sack  at  the  back  of  the  head,  mitra^  calaniica,  or 
calvaiica.  Yarro,  ih.  Non.  xiv.  2;  Ulp.  Big.  xxxiy.  2, 23.  Sometimes 
they  were  made  of  bladder,  Mart.  viii.  33,  19 ;  and  in  various  shapes. 
They  occTir  in  vase-paintings.  See  Becker's  UharicleSf  translated 
by  MotcuUu,  p.  336, 

OENAMEXTS. 

These  were  verj'  rich  and  manifold,  generally  of  gold,  set  off 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Phn.  H.  N.  ix.  Id,  58  :  Paulinam 
vidi  maragdis  margaritii^  operiamt  altemo  tcxtn  fulgtntibutt  Mo 
eapite,  crinibuSy  Bpira^  aurtbuSy  coUoy  monilibuSy  digittsqtie,  qua!  swmma 
guadringenties  H.  S.  colligebat.  Lucian.  de  BomOy  7.  The  necklaces 
\m<nUUa}  and  nsok-chains  (catetics),  which  oftoQ  reached  to  the 
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Lrciist,  were  yery  magnifioent.  Isidor.  xiz.  13;  Plin.  //.  X  xxxiii. 
2,  12  ;  Sen.  Mtd,  iii.  572,  ottro  UasSUli  mmile  fuhjih<.  I'uull.  i>»^. 
xxxiv.  2,  32,  Omajnentum  mamiUarum  eX  eylindris  inyitUa  ^atuor 
ei  tympaniis  margaritis  iriginia  quatuor,  Tll9  pearls  were  of  im- 
mense value;  Suet.  CcBt.  bOyStxagiufttiertiomargaritam  rntrcatus  e^^j 
A  necklace  was  found  at  Pompeii  consisting  of  one  band  of  fine 
ioterlaoed  gold,  on  which  arc  suspended  soventy-one  pendants, 
like  small  ear-drops :  at  the  ends  of  the  chain  there  is  a  kind  of 
clasp,  on  both  parts  of  v-liich  there  is  a  frog :  at  the  terminal  points 
where  it  was  clasped  there  were  nibies  in  settings,  one  of  which  is 
still  in  existence,  and  is  copied  Id  the  3fus.  Both,  ii.  14.  [See  also 
xii.  44.  Tho  arm-bands  were  called  (imiiilve  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  25), 
hrachialiay  spinther.  Fc^^t.  p.  333  ;  Plant.  3fen.  iii.  3,  4.]  Ann-bands 
in  the  form  of  serpents  appear  to  have  been  vory  coininon,  and 
Hosychius  says,  oiptQ  rb  ^puaowv  w«pij3p<txrtvtov.  In  I'ompt'ii  too, 
several  of  the  kind  have  been  foun<l.  Seo  .1///^,  JU>rh.  buj^ra,  and 
vii.  tab.  xlvi.  xii.  44.  The  latter  have  actually  rubius  in  the  jdnro 
of  eyes.  [Ladies  wore  in  their  ears  a  single  great  jtearl,  or  other 
ornament.  Isidor.  xix.  31,  Inavns  ah  aurif  n  f\>r(tmiiiibm  rnnmi' 
fxtta,  quibus  pretioBa  genera  lapidnm  dejuitrhthtur.  Sen.  d'^  B>  n.  vii. 
9,  xndeo  unions  non  singula  singulis  aurihus  a>i/ij>aratij6.  Jam  tniin 
exercitatoe  aures  oneri  fcrendo  sunt,  junfjnnttir  iidrr  stj  d  insnper  alii 
hints  superponuntur.  Xon  satis  mulithris  i)(Siuii(t  rirt>s  suhjecernt^ 
nisi  bina  ac  terna  patrimonia  auribus  simjulis  r><']>»  Ndisst  id.  Plant. 
Men.  iii.  3,  17  ;  llor.  Sat  ii.  3,  239  ;  PauU.  Dig.  xxxW.  2,  32.  The 
rings  have  already  been  discussed  elsewhere.  All  these  ornaments 
were  called  oruamenfa  midiehria^  TJlp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  5.  In  oontra- 
di>tinction  to  which  is  the  )ii>ni<h'9  vtnli^hris,  quo  mrdier  nmndior  fit^ 
viz.  specula  (looking-glas>»  s  ;  see  above,  and  Ibid.  xix.  31),  matahzy 
ttngncnta,  vam  unguentaria,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  tlie  toilet, 
a?  eombs  [ptxtim^s,  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  129),  of  bux-AV(j(.il  or  ivoi^  ;  in- 
sti  nnients  for  the  nails  (Bottigor,  S'>I>inn),  and  rouge-boxe^  (They 
-were  nob  in  cotsnietics.  Lucian.  .1/  -  r.  39;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12,  50; 
Cic.  Orat.  2^,fitcatl  medicameu  cuuduns  tt  luLoriH  ;  Or.  Mtd.  Fac. 
73,  Art.  Am.  iii.  197  ;  Juv.  vi.  477.)  Ointments  and  oils  have  been 
discTiPsed  above.  Some  ladies  spent  great  sums  in  these  essences. 
Mart.  iii.  55: 

Quod  qnacumque  rcnU  Cosniiim  migrare  putumus, 
£t  flaero  excoMO  cinnama  iusa  vitro. 

In  }fr8.  liorh.  xi.  IH,  tliero  is  a  round  ointment-box.  with  a  pointed 
lid,  just  like  a  tol  n  < -1:  The  larger  chests,  with  mirrors  uiA 
other  articles,  called  cwtt«  mysticcs,  and  which  mostly  came  fiom 
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Pmuicsto,  nro  doscrilK'd  by  Miillor,  Archaeologie  Y.  ^fany  toilet 
Bceues  in  vase  and  £re800-pamtiDg»  and  on  saroopliagi,  hare  been 
preserved. 

APPE^iJLX:. 

THE  MATEBXAL,  OOLOUB,  METHOD  OF  lIAKUFACTirBDrG,  AJXT>  OF 

CLEAimrG  THE  OARMRNTS* 

The  gaimentB  were  mamifacttired  of  wool,  silkt  linen,  and  cotton* 
Ulp.  />/(/.  xxxiv.  2, 23,  ktnta,  Nnea,  tericaj  hombydna.  But  the  mate* 
rial  moet  used  was  wool;  and  the  toga  could  not  be  made  of  any* 

tiling  else. 

In  Italy,  the  tiest  was  obtained  in  Apulia,  xound  Taientoim 
Plin.  viii.  48  [Colum.  Tii.  2,  4] ;  Mart.  xiT.  155 : 

Vellt  iiUi.«  I4i!iii<^  Ai>uli.i,  rarmu  sccuudii 
X.iliilU;  Alriii.ini  tcrtiu  laudat  ovis. 

Of  the  tomgn  sorts.  t)n'  Milesian  rSamian]  and  T.riroTuan,  as  well 
a«  sevei-.il  others  iiiontioiu'il  in  Pliny,  weiv  celeliniii'd.  [Yates, 
7%.rtrininn  A  nti'inoruin  :  An  Afniut  i>/  the  Art  of  Wtnriiuj  amonf 
tilt'  Ann'nifs.    A  /nininHf*  imf*>1ifnm,  iiu|M)iter  ot  wool,  i-s  iiientiono<i, 
OrelL  /n.<rr.  KMjM.I    Tho  doth  wa**  «»m»?tiinps  thick  and  hoavy:  at 
othors,  t  hinner  and  li^rlitcr.  On  acroimt  ot  the  liiist-mentionod  qua- 
lity, tli<'  to'^ii  is  calieii  lirnsa,  ph><i>ns  (Suet.  Aug,  82) ;  hirta  ^Quincl, 
lust.  xii.  10).    The  hitter  must  imt  he  ronfdiiTidi'd  "vrith  thej>«:u, 
whicli  si u'riifies  only  tlio  now  trannout,  or  one  that  was  more  woolly, 
and  not  so  closely  shorn ;  wlienco  «f>metimcs  the  inta  (see  Obbar. 
on  Hor.  Kpii^t.  i.  1,  95),  somt  tini'^  the  rasa,  is  op]>ost^  to  it.  The 
lighter  woi-t  aerved  for  Mimmci-weHr.    Mart.  ii.  85.    Arrordin;r  to 
Pliny  (viii.  48,  74),  it  <irst  came  nito  nso  under  Au;;u.stus.  Silk 
HtulTtJ  were  not  worn  till  late,  and  ev»  n  tiion,  strka  Hignities  genemUy 
only  half-silk  Hofh,  Dh-  -^virp  being  linen  thread,  and  the  woof  of 
silk.    ^Vhen  great^-r  accuracy  of  expression  i"  iise<b  tlio  distinction 
is  made  between  siibaerica  and  holoserica,   [Lsidor.  xix.  22,  Jioloserira 
totu  sfrica — irariwserica  stamine  lineo^  trani<f       strico.']  Lampiid. 
Sev.  Alt' jr.  40.    But  what  he  says  <»f  }I«  liogubalus  (2G),  FrifnuB 
JiomanoTum  holoBerioa  wste  uaus  />  rttir,  qnum  jam  suhstricn  in  u$u 
emnt^  this  can  only  hold  good  of  the  men,  for  the  ho^oserioi  f^frrla 
viulierftm  is  mentioned  by  Varro  in  Nonius.  As  snrli  ^'■annents;  cost 
enormous  .sums,  they  were  always  considered  an  article  of  extrava- 
gance.   Wo  see  fi'om  Quinct.  xii.  10,  that  silken  stutfs  {suhsen'ca) 
were  u.sod  for  the  toga  also.  [At  first,  however,  Bilk  gannents  were 
worn  only  l)y  women,  Dio.  Cass,  xliii.  21  :  men  being  in  fact  for- 
bidden to  use  tbem.  Tao.  Ann,  ii,  33,  n«  vestU  serifvt  viros /xdarck 
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Vop.  Tac,  10 ;  Dio.  Cass.  lii.  15.  But  the  law  was  often  transgressed, 
e.  g.  by  Caligula,  Suet.  Col,  52 ;  and,  later,  it  became  obsolete.  Solin. 
50.]  On  aooount  of  their  high  price  [Vop.  Aurd*  4d,  one  pound  of 
silk  cost  a  pound  of  gold],  tiieae  stufiis  were  woven  so  thin  that  the 
famoiw  Coo  (which  were,  however,  also  composed  of  byssus)  -vrcre 
often  censured  by  moralists.  See  Bdttig.  #Sa/>.  ii.  115,  and  Hein- 
doxf  on  Hor«  Sat,  i.  2,  161.  The  garment  worn  by  Venus,  in  a  paint- 
ing from  Pompeii  (Mm,  Borb.  iii.  36),  and  that  worn  by  Phryno, 
as  she  is  called  (yiii.  5),  must  be  considered  xobes  of  this  sort.  In 
TiL  20»  it  is  not  much  thicker ;  and  of  them  we  skay  say  with  Horace, 
fMBiM  videre  et^  ut  nudam,  [Sen.  (U  Ben,  vii.  9,  video  kHou  twttef,  H 
vestes  vocandm  »unt.  in  qvihus  nihil  est,  quo  de/tndi  ant  corpus  a4it 
denique  pudor  possit*^  The  silk  dresses  did  not  come  to  Europe  in 
the  web,  but  the  raw  silk  had  usually  to  be  manufactured  here. 
The  chief  passages  on  this  point  are  Aristotle,  5.  A,  v.  17.  (19.) 
[Md.  ziz.  27.]  Plin.  vi.  17,  20,  Seres  Innido  sUvarumnobiles,  per^ 
fusam  aqua  d^pedentes  frondium  canitiem:  uu'Jf^  rjeminm  feminia 
nostril  labor,  rtordiendi  JUa  rursumfjue  texendi.  The  obscurity  of 
the  expression  has  induced  many  to  beUeye  that  the  robes  already 
manufactured  were  taken  to  })ieceB,  and  then  pnt  together  again. 
In  Rome,  at  least  in  the  time  of  ^fartial  (xi.  27, 11),  the  most  <  ele- 
brated  weavers  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  Viciis  Tuscns.  [Silk- 
merchants,  saricarii  negof  iatorea,  occur  in  inscriptions.  Oroll.  1 368, 
4232.  The  aericaria  (2955)  is  a  female  slave,  who  probably  had 
charge  of  the  silk  dresses  of  her  mistress.  On  the  origin  of  silk, 
and  its  manufacture  and  diiforont  names,  see  Becker's  Charichs^ 
Eng.  trans,  p.  316,  end  Yates,  Textrin,  Antiq.  i.  160 — 250.  Though 
linen  was  indispensable  in  a  household  (Non.  ziv.  o,  mentions  the 
linen  corera,  jp/o^;  xiv.  17,  linteolum  cwsicium;  and  frequently  the 
mnpp<F  and  mantelia^  or  napkins.  See  the  Excursus  on  the  Tnhle 
UtemiU,  Qauaape  also  was  origiTially  of  linen,  though  afterwards 
of  wool),  yet  it  was  little  used  for  dress.  Hence  it  is  seldom 
mentioned,  except  in  speaking  of  the  women  (never  in  the  case 
of  the  toga).  Plin.  M.  N,  ziz.  1 ;  whence  we  may  infer  that 
women  sometimes  wore  linen  garments.  See  Fest.  and  Paul.  p.  310, 
who  explain  iupparus  as  ^^esHmetitum  put  flare  lineum,  Non.  ziv.  20 ; 
Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  117 ;  Isid.  xix.  25,  mentions  tiie  amieuluim  asmerv* 
iricitm  paUium  lintum,  and  the  anaboladium  as  amtetortum  lintum 
/eminarum. 

It  is  not  till  later  that  linen  garments  £oar  the  men  are  met  with 
(for  the  legio  linteata  did  not  derive  its  name  from  its  dress ;  Paul. 
Biac.  p.  115;  Liv.  x.  38;  and  there  was  a  special  canee  for  the 
priests  of  Isis  wean  ig  linen  robes,  lintffera  turbo.  Ovid,  Art,  Am*  i. 
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77;  Suet.  O'  t.  12\  \?hen  fin*-  liiicu  stulTs  Ix'rame  au  article  i4' 
luxury.  Lainpi'iil.  Sev.  Alt.c.  40.  The  youn;?  Blavos  in  att»^rul;tTice 
wore  rul)cs  ui"  thin  fino  linon.  Snot.  Cnl,  llnrtro  ^Hrr,'),rtt.s  ;  S-.-n.  r/e 
Brev.  Vif.  12;  Tleind.  ad  J/t/r.  Sat.  li.  S.  10.  In  later  tiiiv»>.  lirif^u 
was  valuablu  I'ruiii  its  fine  quality,  and  th<.*  oniaijirut.-?  \\  urked  into 
it.  The  finest  aimo  from  Egypt  and  Spain  i^t'arbasus,  Plin.  xix*  2 ; 
Nou.  xiv.  28 ;  Lucan.  iii.  2"J9. 

Fluxa  culoidtii  ua->iriiigaht  curbasa  gemmid. 

Virg.  yEn.  viii.  34.)  Often,  howovor,  li/ium  appears  to  mean  cotton, 
ht/8su$^  and  vt>e  rers'i ;  both  >tulis  \vfre  very  similar,  e.g.  LsiJ. 
xix.  22,  6'a/<f  q"i !/■  ""^  '/'"jrHara  iini  Ui/ssitm  r.cistiiaent,  27.  2o  ;  Ausoii. 
Kph.  Pared.  2;  linttMni  da  sindouem ;  though,  els  nvhei-e,  Sindon 
dt.'n')tos  cotton  ?<tiifFs.  S«  o  Plin.  xix.  1 ;  Poll.  vii.  7G ;  Becker's  Chu^ 
Ejirt-  trans,  p.  316.  The  weavers  of  linen  etutfn  were  cjtlle'i 
Unteones.  Plant.  AuK  iii.  5,  38  ;  Fun-pll.  Thps. ;  and  the  sellei*8  of  it 
lintearii.  Orell.  Im<  r.  S,  -1210;  l^lp.  i><((,  xiv.  3,  5;  coni]).  Cic.  V^rr. 
V.  6.  They  also  manufactured  stulii}  of  wool  and  linen  mixed,  iiiuh- 
sterna.    Isid.  xix.  22. 

Here  the  qui.^tiun  arises  as  t»>  wliat  were  the  colours  of  these 
8tnffs.  Originally,  the  enst(»niary  colour  was  white,  which  con- 
tinued to  1)0  tho  only  perniittod  oiv}  I'or  the  toga,  Tho  i>oor  slave'^ 
and  freedmen  wore  dark-coloured  clothes,  it  is  tme,  but  this 
was  for  oeonomy's  sake,  as  the}'  were  less  liable  to  soil.  Theso 
dark  atutlk,  fvH'i  colore^,  Mart.  i.  07 ;  xiv.  127 ;  canusintx  fosco' ; 
comp.  129;  weio,  partly,  dark  naturally  (the  wool  of  the  BuL'tic 
sheep  was  dark-coloured  ;  "NFart.  i.  97  ;  xiv.  133,  mc  mm  tinxit  oris  ; 
Xon.  xvi.  13;  TJlp.  Daj.  xxxii.  1,  70,  natiiralittr  7? «>/ rrroi "*;  partly 
dyed  so  {color  a uthrarijius,  Xon.  xvi.  11).  From  the  former,  tho 
poor  wert'  f  illed  jm/lata  turba.  (^liuct.  vi.  4,  G,  ii.  12,  10;  Plin. 
Kp.  vii.  17  ;  Suet.  (Jet.  40,  44.  But  tlie  hi^trher  classes  also,  when 
in  mourning,  or  under  prosecution,  w(»ro  dark  ch^thes  (hence  toga 
pttJIa,  sorffi'dn).  See  tho  J'^xcursuf?  on  TJie  liyndl  of  the  Dead.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  extinction  of  the  old  republican  manners  that 
men  wore  coloui'cd  garnu-nts,  vi/.  iaccni'e  and  si/>iihesi$,']  The  fac- 
tions of  tho  Circus  also  influenced  tho  ch(»ice  of  colour. 

Women,  at  least  in  tlie  first  century,  frequently  wore  coloured 
robea;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  should  bo  applied,  with 
Bottiger  {Sab.  ii.  91,  109),  only  to  girls  and  women  of  a  lighter 
cast.  [Ren.  Kat.  Qu.  "vii.  31,  and  Lucian,  de  Domo,  7,  prove  only 
that  immodest  women  usually  wore  glaimg  colours.  See  Becker's 
CharidcSy  translated  by  M*'tcolfc,  p.  320.]  In  the  paintings  from 
Ilerculanemn  and  Pom])eii.  even  of  the  grandest  subjects^,  we  seo  a 
for  lefifl  number  of  white  than  of  coloured  robes,  as  sky-blue  and 
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violet.  Seo  Zalm,  Onmm.  t.  19;  Mm.  Borh.  iii.  t.  o,  6,  and  in  tlio 
noble  figures  (vii.  t.  34),  the  tunica  and  pulla  aro  azur»\  covered 
with  gT>lden  star.s.  Thost)  are,  it  is  true,  not  portiaits  of  particular 
Komau  miitrous,  but  still  they  exhibit  the  taste  of  the  j)eriod ;  and 
in  Petron.  67,  Fortimata,  the  of  Tnmalchio,  Avears  a  tiontd 
a-ra  -'ina.  Comp.  l}iy.  xxxiv.  2,  32,  and  7  :  pallcB  purpurece  are  ofteu 
mentioned  in  the  ease  of  the  first  matrons.  Many  matrons  may  have 
retained  the  white  garment,  and  on  c<'rtain  orcnpions  colonrtnl  onf^s 
■would  probably  not  have  been  becoming,  but  this  cannot  be  assumed 
to  have  been  generally  the  case.    [See  Ot.  Art.  Am,  iii.  169,  185 : 

Qunt  noTa  terra  parit  flores,  cam  vere  tepentii 

Vitis  agit  gemmaa  ptgraqae  cedit  byems, 
Lana  tot  ant  plores  racccw  bibit,  elige  oertoa*] 

Theee  robes  were  made  not  only  of  one  distinct  colour,  as  pur- 
pyrecBt  eocdneof,  amethyHxnai,  ianihinat  prtuinm,  [or  after  names  of 
flowers,  as  violetf  mallow  (moioehintta)  caltlia,  crocus  (also  luteiUf 
Or.  Art,  Am.  iii.  179 ;  PUn.  xxL  8),  and  hyacinth.  Non.  zri.  12,  2, 
11 ;  Isid.  six. ;  or  iron-coloured,  ferrugineuit  Non.  xti.  7;  Isid.  ib. ; 
Plant.  Jft7.  IT.  4, 48 ;  sea-coloured,  eumaiHU^  Non.  zvi.  1 ;  greenish, 
g(tfhiau$t  Jut.  ii.  97;  Mart.  iiL  85,  L  97 ;  ForoeU.  y.  galbanum;} 
but  there  were  also,  at  least  in  the  time  of  PHny,  coloured  prints, 
so  to  speak»  which  appear  to  haTO  been  produced  much  in  the  same 
way  as  with  us,  and  by  means  of  a  oorrosiTe  preparation  laid  on 
proTiously,  the  impressed  paiis  were  prerented  firam  aggnmwg'  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  piece.  Pliny  himself  is  ftill  of 
admiration  at  the  process.  [The  ve$ti9  trnju/uvMito,  Plant.  Epid,  ii. 
2,  40,  was  doubtLess  a  figured  robe.  Non.  zri.  3:  color  ^u<ui 
/umaio  iHUiddio  impleiua»  But  the  veHi$  tmdulataf — ^Plin.  if.  Tiii. 
48,  74 ;  YaiTO  in  Non.  iL  926,'--wa8  equiTalent  to  'watered'  with  us 
(Changoant  or  Moir€).  (i3ecker^s  Chariclei,  EngL  transl.  p.  321.) 
Grid.  Art,  Am,  iii.  177 : 

Hio  veadn  imitatitr,  habet  quoque  nomen  aV  nndit ; 
Crediderim  Nympbas  hac  quoquc  Teste  tegi.] 

Although  this  could  not,  of  course,  have  boon  regular  pnnting, 
yet  thcpe  gannnnts  would  seem  to  have  been  something  like  calicos; 
thev  w^.'re  at  all  eventr^  vt'r^irolnn'a.  [These  versicoloria  were  also 
made  '^n  by  weaving  and  embroidery.  Juv.  ii.  97  :  Ccerttfm  indutun 
scutuia ;  wh<'re  scut  id  iv  are  the  figui'es  woven  into  01  embroidered 
on  the  clotb.   Isid.  xix.  22  ;  Lucan.  x.  141 : 

Carirli !  I  Sidonio  perlucsDt  pectora  filo) 
Quod  Nilotis  acus  compressum  pectine  Serttm 
Solrit  et  extenao  Uxafit  atamiaa  velo^ 
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Stripes  or  borders,  woven  in  or  so-^-n  on  the  garmeuts,  were  calloil 
pnragaudoe.  Cod.  xi.  8,  2.  The  whole  garment  was  also  eo  named, 
Lyd.  De  Mag,  ii.  13;  Treb.  Chiml.  17;  Vop.  Atirrl.  15,  linecF  para^ 
fjaudce^  46;  Vop.  Frob,  4,  The  gold-embroidered  vcsUs  plunmUn 
have  been  already  discussed.  Comp,  Stat.  Xheb*  L  262,  aurata 
palla.    Hejne  fj'^  ^  irg,  uJ'Jit.  i.  048. 

The  purpio  robes,  as  a  chief  object  of  ancient  luxury,  have  bc?en 
thoroughly  discussed  by  W.  Schmidt,  Forachungen  auf  dtm  Grbirt 
df's  AltffthniM,  pp.  96 — ^212.  The  bright  scarlet  colour,  a>f^rum^ 
from  an  insect  resembling  the  cochineal  (not  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion ;  sec  Plin.  //.  ^V.  ix.  41,  x^-i.  8,  as  Isidorus  says,  vermictth/s 
/dli  f  sfrihu-8  /rondibus)^  must  not  be  confounded  with  purple,  fraia 
which  it  was  carefully  distingoiahed  by  the  ancienta.  Soet.  Ifer, 
a3;  Mart.  y.  23; 

Kmi  niti  vel  ooeoo  madida  vd  imirioe  liiicCa 
Vette  nitet. 

Quinct.  xi.  1,  31 ;  XJlp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  70;  Mart.  xiv.  131. — Of  the 
purples  {conchilium  in  a  wider  sense,  and  ostritm,  Isid.  xix.  28), 
we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  the  juice  of  the  regular  purple 
snail  {purpuray  pelngxay  alf*o  jwenicum.    Varro,  L.  L.  v.  113,  quod  a 
Ftrnis  primum  dicitur  allata  trop<}>vpa)  from  that  of  the  trumpet- 
BQail  {buccinurrif  murex,  KripvK) ;  although  purpura  in  a  wider  sense 
iacludes  the  second  also,  just  as  murex  and  buccinumf  in  a  wider 
sense,  often  stands  for  purple.    Plin.  ix.  36,  61.    These  two  con- 
chylia  are  carefully  distinguished  by  Paul.  v.  trachcUij  p.  367,  al- 
though in  a  mercantile  point  of  view  they  are  often  coofounded, 
Plin.  ix.  36,  62 ;  Non.  xvi.  9 ;  Mait.  xiii.  87.    The  two  ground 
colours  of  purple,  red,  and  blackish  (Plin.  ix.  36,  62),  were  mixed  eo 
ingenioDsly,  that  thirteen  different  tints  were  obtained.    In.  the 
proper  purple,  in  its  stricter  sense,  Schmidt  distinguishes  the  pure 
fnnn  the  diluted.    The  former  was,  in  later  times,  called  bhita 
(Salmas.  ad  Vopisc.  Annh  40;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  ii.  48;  Lyd. 
De  Mens.  i.  19),  and  was  divided  into  two  soi-fs,  the  TjTian  and 
amethystine,  l*lin.  ix.  38,  62  ;  Suet,  Ner.  32 ;  of  which  the  T\Tian, 
which  was  the  dearest  (the  jiound  of  wool  costing  one  thousiin'l 
denarii.    Plin.  ix.  38,  6o\  was  twice  dyed  to  give  it  the  magniiicent 
dark  brilliancy,  Hfia^o^  and  his  tinctus.  Pliny.   >rart.  iv.  4,  quod  bis 
viurice  vdJun  inquinatum.    Hor.  EpiKl.  12,  21,  iierat^x  lance.  Comp. 
2,  16;  Ov.  Art.  Am.  in.  170,  gnce  his  Tyrio  murice  lana  rules,  Stat. 
iS//f.  iii.  2,  1.39  ;  Lyd.  De  Mag.  ii.  13;  also  mnrrx  hiscociuSy  rcpetitvs. 
The  violet  amethystine  purple  (also  called  ianthinum,  vinfacenm. 
Mart.  i.  97)  was  aocond  ia  value ;  the  pound  of  wool  costing  only 
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ono  hundred  donani.  Plin.  ix.  38,  63.  Tlio  diluted  nr  palo  purple, 
on  the  other  hand  {j'ns  tnnperaiur  aqua),  was  calletl  conch i/Uu ; 
Leiic©  Pliu.  ix.  39,  Conrlnjliata  twfi's.  Suet.  dvA.  43:  Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  27,  canrhifJint't  f}*ri^frnjnata.  Piiny  {ih.  and  xxi.  JS,  22)  discussus 
the  manifold  niixturo6  and  dilutions.  The  smell  of  the  purple  ^r- 
ments,  the  ci'/Ja^a  for  instance,  was  far  from  agreeable ;  Mart,  i,  50, 
32,  o/itice  vtdUi  murice;  iv.  4,  ix.  Wool  and  silk  were  the  chief 
luateiials ;  they  were  always  dyed  raw,  never  in  tb"'  •  b ;  tx>tton  was 
never  dyed  purple,  linen  very  «t  liloin.  llin.  H,  N,  xix.  1,  5.  T>yer8 
in  piuple  (tlie  iii*  >st  n  uowned  v  t.  i  those  of  Egypt  and  Phcemcia) 
and  dealers  in  it  w  re  called  purpurarii,  Orell.  laser.  4271,  4250. 
It  was  spun  -And  woven  hy  comm<m  npinners  and  weavers. 

The  use  of  purple  in  the  toga  of  the  mafcistrates,  and  tunica  of 
the  scnatoi-s  and  knights,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Such 
borders  wore  also  worn  by  private  per^ns,  but,  at  first,  only  of  a 
common,  spurious  purple.  Cic.  p.  Sest.  8.  (Piso)  vestitur  atpere 
nostra  hac  purpura  plebeia  ac  pcene  futoa;  where  /u$oa  is  wrongly 
explained  as  violacea  by  Ferratius ;  whereas  that  belonged  to  the 
genuine  purple  llatta.  This  fus(xi  and  plebeia  eon  esponds  to  the 
ft'iXaiva  of  Cuto,  in  Plut.  Cat,  Min.  6,  which  is  the  garb  of  a  com- 
mon man.  and  not  fit  for  a  consul.  Only  magistrates  might  with 
propriety  wear  the  ornament  of  TjTian  piuple,  and  violaceum.  In 
other  persons  it  was  considered  improper ;  and  hence  Caelius  was 
censured  for  wearing  the  genuine  purples,  Cic.  p,  CceL  30.  But  as 
luxury  increased  apace,  this  distinction  was  no  longer  observed,  and 
not  only  were  borders  worn  of  the  best  purple,  but  even  whole 
garments  of  it.  The  women  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  made  any 
differeooe  between  the  various  puiples.  Yal.  Max.  ii.  1,  6,  But 
Csaar  issued  a  prohibttiTe  edict,  Suet.  (km.  13.  against  conchyliaim 
vedt$t  cf-riis  peraonit  et  cetatibus  perque  certoe  diet;  which  was 
repeated  by  Augustus.  Dio.  Cass.  xlix.  16:  n/v  n  ioBriTa  rtip 
aXovfyii  ^V^ya  aXXov  rwv  /SovXivnwv  iyivia9at.  As  aXovpyig  is 
thie  same  as  hdloveruB,  aU  puxple,  or  genome  purple,  Isid.  xix.  22,  we 
see  that  the  use  of  the  garments  with  a  purple  border  was  not  for^ 
bidden.  Nero  modified  this  interdict,  forbidding  only  garments  of 
the  genuine  pniple  {blaUa) ;  Suet.  iV  er.  32.  Women  also  were  liable 
to  a  severe  penalty  for  infringing  the  rule,  and  merchants  were 
forbidden  to  sell  the  nrticlo.  But  this  distinction  soon  ceased 
again;  Lamprid.  St  v.  Alex,  40;  Top.  Aurel.  46,  ut  blaUeas  tunieat 
matronoR  Jiaherent,  29.  The  purple  toga  and  lobe  were  now  alone 
forltidden;  these  bfnng  the  exdufllTe  ioelgnia  of  the  Emperor. 
Lactant.  iv.  7  :  indumetiium  pnrpur(E  insigne  region  dignitatis,  13ie 
later  interdicts  only  applied  to  Uie  best  sorts  {bUxUa),  named  mtircar 
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sacer,  or  ad^rit >i>J >i^,  which  were  produced  "by  the  imperial  niauu- 
factories ;  tho  (  "mmouer  sorts  contiiuKHl  to  be  allowed,  aud-^  ore 
sold  in  the  shops.    CW.  xi.  8,  3 ;  CW.  Thtijd.  x.  21,  3,  x.  20,  IS.] 

Ajs  regnrdr?  tlio  maniifacturo  of  these  garmonts,  it  is  prenemllr 
suppowd  that  they  cumo  ahnorit  ready  from  tho  louui,  aud  theru-foro 
were  ^^-ithout  sutu,ra.  See  S(>hueid.  Iinl.  ad  Sar.  li.  Ji.  s,  v.  f^I'i; 
Beekmann,  Jiextr,  iv.  39;  liutti*?.  Furieiuiu.  oG,  and  ^ah.  ii,  lu6. 
This  assumption,  howover,  seem^  to  require  some  restrictiou**, 
"With  respect  t<»  the  to'j^,  it  is  contradicted  by  QiiinctiliaTi,  and  it 
seems  even  loss  pubbiule  iu  the  case  of  the  paennla  ;  and  if  we  l«x»k 
at  a  tunica,  the  upper  ]iart  of  which  consists  of  t^'o  panniy  which 
must  have  been  fastened  t<»gether,  hefore  the  breast  and  back  C(vuld 
bo  covered,  wo  tshall  uot  uasily  be  pemiaded  th;it  it  could  at  onco 
have  been  woven  in  that  form.  Tlie  mistake,  ]>erhaps,  consists  ia 
takini:  what  sometimes  occurred  for  a  general  rule.  The  pieces 
might  have  been  \\'oven  on  purpo.so  for  ea<'h  separate  dress,  anrl 
first  beccjuie  ])erl''<'t  jj-jiniK'nts  under  the  hands  of  the  ve8iiarii\  i  ts- 
tijki,  ])a:)iiil»(riiy  whose  naui'  s  li  o.|ur'ntly  occur  in  the  lists  of  slaves. 
[Spinning  and  weaving  weru  jjerfcjimed  by  femah^  slaves,  who, 
originally,  did  this  in  the  atrium,  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
a«vsistancx'  oi  their  mistress.  See  above.  Later,  the  niistres>  ^eldom 
assi-t  'd,  Colum.  xii.  praef.  9;  when  she  did,  it  was  thought  worthy 
vi'  sji'  cial  commendatiuu.  Orell.  4039,  lanijica,  jn'a,  2*/-'<//r./, 
Ausou.  Parent,  ii.  3,  xvi,  3.  In  the  houses  of  the  f^^eat  tliere  was 
a  special  room,  texfn'unm^  or  terfrinn,  where  the  female  slaves 
worketl,  under  the  sui'veilhince  of  the  larn'jxndiay  also  hi nipf  ti^  ^'  rixi 
and  lanipcudus.  Poin]K)n.  Jh';/.  xxiv.  1.31;  Alfcn.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  (il  ; 
Cai.  XV.  1,  27.  See  the  iu'^tructive  passage  m  Son.  J:^j>.  l>0 :  Diun 
vuH  dciicriherf  primumf  qutiuadmodum  alia  fortjucanttir  jihr,  alid  rx 
molli  $oiut(Mjue  dumnturf  dtinde  qix^mndmoduui  tela  au^peh^is  j>ou-' 
dcribm  rechtai  stainen  extendat,  qiuuiadmodum  aubtemfin  ins'/tunf, 
qffod  duritiam  uirxiuque  coniprimentis  tramcB  remnUi'ity  $paih(i  coire 
coijatdur  et  jungi,  tcxtricum  qnnquc  artem  a  sapientibui  dixi  invcntam, 
oblitus  poatea  rejpertum  hoc  8ubtUiM  genw,  in  guo 

Tela  jago  jimete  citi  gtoiiieii  wceinit  anmdo. 

luseritur  medium  radiis  subtemcn  acutitf 
Quod  lato  ferimit  iniecti  peotine  dentil. 

Jut.  ix.  28 ;  Isid.  xix.  29 ;  Yates,  Textrin,  AnHquorum,'] 

The  Romans  knew  nothing  about  washing  th«'ir  clothes  at  their 
own  houses,  and  the  ladies  were  far  better  oti  than  the  king's 
daughter  Xausicaa.  The  whole  dress,  when  dirty,  was  handed  over 
to  thiQ /ullo,  whoso  busi&oss  consiBted,  boaidos  gettmg  up  cloths 
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fresh  from  13ie  loom,  in  attending  to  the  floouxiiig  of  tlioee  wliioh 
had  been  worn,  lavare^  interpolare ;  he&oe  thej  fonnedan  impttrtant 
eciUgiwn.  Fabretti,  Inter.  278.  [Orell.  4056»  3291,  4091.]  Schoett- 
gen,  AntiquikOet  FuUmnim;  Beckmann,  BeUT*  ir.  35.  The  remains 
of  a /tif  Amia  ezoayated  at  Pompeii,  the  walla  of  which  are  covered 
with  paintings  xelatiug  to  the  business  of  the  ^JtUmu^  are  more 
instruotire  than  aU  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
They  are  givwi  in  the  JfiM.  Both,  iy.  t.  50,  and  partly  in  GeU*8 
^<mpeiaiia,  ii.  51. 

In  the  lower  part  of  one  of  tSiese  piotutea  we  see  in  a  line,  in 
I6ur  niches,  aach  as  are  to  be  found  for  alike  purpose  in  the  bufld-* 
ing,  three  boys  and  an  adult  standing  in  tubs,  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying,  by  treading  with  their  feet»  alUimU  pmUbm,  the  clothes 
placed  in  them.  As  the  ancients  wm  not  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  regular  soap,  they  employed  in  place  of  Uie  Uantnum  another 
alkali,  with  which  the  greasy  dirt  contained  in  the  clothes  com- 
bined, and  by  this  means  became  dissolved.  Of  tiiis  kind  was  the 
nihrum,  which  was  often  used,  and  of  which  Fliny  treats,  xxzi.  10. 
But  the  cheapest  means  was  urine,  which  was  thereibre,  as  is  well 
known,  chiefly  used.  The  clothes  were  put  in  this  mixed  witii 
water,  and  then  stamped  upon  with  the  feet;  this  process  was  per- 
formed by  older  persons,  whilst  hoys  lifted  the  dothee  out  of  the 
tubs.  Above  these,  in  a  second  compartment,  we  see  tiie  next  part 
of  the  process.  On  a  pole,  hanging  <m  strings,  a  white  tunica  is 
stretched,  and  one  of  the  fuUones  is  manipulating  it  with  a  card  or 
brush,  very  like  a  hozse-brush,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  it  up 
again,  and  giving  it  a  nap.  To  the  right,  a  second  is  bringing  a 
round  frame,  with  wide  bars  like  a  hen-coop,  which  hangs  over  him 
and  through  which  his  head  is  stuck,  whilst  in  his  left  hand  he 
oairies  a  vessel  with  handles ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  for  which  this  apparatus  was  designed.  The  white  gar- 
ments, after  being  washed,  were  vapoured  with  brimstone,  and  they 
were  stretched  on  the  frame  whilst  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the 
sulphur  beneath.  Whether  the  sulphur  was  so  evolved  in  the 
vessel  which  the  workmen  carried,  or  whether  it  contained  water, 
with  which  the  clothes  were  sprinkled  before  being  subjected  to  the 
brimstone,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  To  the  left  sits  an 
oldish  well-dressed  woman,  who  seems  to  be  examining  a  piece  of 
doth,  which  a  young  workwoman  has  brought  to  her.  The  golden 
hair-net  which  she  wears,  the  necklace  and  the  armlets  with  two 
green  stones,  show  that  she  is  one  of  the  more  important  personage.s 
in  the  follonia.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  young  man  carrying  the 
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frame  ymm  an  oliy6-garland»  and  abors  liini  on  tlie  Saao»  oita  an 
owl.  This  must  relate  to  Hinerva. 

On  a  second  wall  we  86e»  in  the  lower  part,  a  young  man  in  a 
green  tunica,  giving  a  dress  or  pieceof  oloUi  to  a  woman  wearing  a 
green  under-garment,  and  over  it  a  3rellow  one  witli  red  serpentine 
stripes.  To  her  right  sits  a  second  female  figure  in  a  white  tunica, 
who  appears  to  be  cleaning  a  card,  or  other  similar  instnuneut 
Above  them  several  pieces  of  cloth  are  suspended  on  two  poles. 

Lastly,  in  the  compartment  above  is  a  great  press  with  two 
screws,  to  give  the  dresses  the  finishing  touch.  In  this  manner  all 
the  dresses  were  prepared,  but  the  coloured  ones  had,  of  course,  in 
many  respects  to  undergo  a  different  treatment  (oomp.  Pliny,  xxzt. 
17} ;  and  thus  they  were  returned  to  their  possessors  with  a  new 
gloss.  A  garment  when  once  washed  did  not,  of  course,  possess  the 
same  value.  Henoe  the  dispensator  of  Trimalchio,  in  Petron. 
says :  Vestimenta  mea  accubitoria  perdiditf  quas  mihi  naiaH  meo  dien* 
guidtm  d(mav«nUt  Tyria  ninf  dahio  ied  jam  $emel  lota:  on  which 
Burmann  qTiotes  Lamprid.  Heliog,  2G :  LirUeamen  Mum  nutuputm 
attigit,  mendicoB  dicena  qui  linteis  lotis  uterentuir,  SoalsolCaitial,  & 
11,  lota  tergue  quatergue  toga,  is  oomsidered  a  poor  present. 
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THE  MEALS. 

THE  oontnust  between  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times,  and  the 
very  refined  luxury  of  a  later  period,  appeared  most  strikingly 
perhaps  at  the  table.  The  prodigality  of  its  c  (|uipmeilt8  were  ulti- 
mately made  not  only  with  the  yiew  of  indulging  the  palate  by  the 
choicest  dainties,  but  also  from  a  desire  of  obtaining  the  rarest 
articles,  at  whatever  price.  These  wei*c  heaped  up  in  dishes,  ^th- 
out  any  regard  to  their  being  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  simply 
because  they  imparted  an  additional  splendour  to  tiie  banq^uet,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  they  had  cost.  Besides  which,  the 
grand  object  of  the  Homan  gommands  was  not  merely  to  eat 
daintily,  but  as  much  as  possible ;  and  they  sought  to  increase  &eir 
capacity  for  so  doing  by  the  most  unnatuiul  means.  The  golden 
suj^ng,  II  faut  manger  ^our  viure,  et  non  pas  vivre  pour  manr^tr,  was 
precisely  inverted  at  Borne.  As  such  impoi-tance  was  attached  to 
everything  relating  to  the  table,  there  is  natumlly  no  lack  of  mate* 
rials  for  a  description  ut  the  habits  connected  with  it ;  and  several 
writers  not  only  take  pleasmo  in  reverting  frequently  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  have  also  left  us  detailed  accounts  of  grand  banquets. 
Stutku,  Antiquitates  Convivalea;  Ciacconius  and  TJrt?unxs,  De  Tri-^ 
cUnio;  liulcngerus,  De  Couviviis;  are  tlie  most  complete  writings 
tiicioon ;  but  we  shall  pay  little  regard  to  them,  as  they  are  rather 
coui'used  masses  of  collected  passages,  i  han  lucid  cx})'j.-itions,  and 
also  abound  with  errors.  In  addition  tei  thu^r,  are  Meierotto,  Ueher 
Sitten  und  Lebenaart  der  Homer;  Wii'-tt  uianii,  Pal.  den  Scaur  us ; 
but  the  best  compilation  is  that  of  I'mfessor  Bahr,  in  Creuzcr's 
AbrtMy  407.  Wo  shall  here  tri  at  Lliicliy  of  the  meals  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  otkI  luukc  tliu  aiiaugement  of  the  triclinium,  the 
diiicus^ion  ui  tiiu  utensils,  and  wines,  the  subjects  of  particular 
articles. 

It  is  especially  nec^'ssary  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  later  and  the  earlier  periods,  lu  which,  accuiding  to  the  testi- 
monies of  writers,  the  princijtal  article  of  food  was  a  gruel,  juds^ 
fnr,  ador.  A^iriu,  dt.  L,  L.  v.  22,  Dc  victii  (intiqin'asima  jnds  ;  Pliu. 
xviii.  8j  19,  I'dltejwn  pdiw  vi.i  isse  lougo  tenipvt'c  lionuuios  mani/estum ^ 
oomp.  Yal.  Mux.  ii.  u,  d.    Juvenal  (xiv.  170)  also  says: 

s*  (l  inaprnis  fratribus  horum 
A  aerobe  vel  suico  redeimubus  altera  cosna 
Amplior  et  grandee  fomabaDt  pultibus  ollia. 
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And  it  appears  also  to  liaye  been  in  a  later  period  a  oommon  diflb 
at  the  frugal  board.  Mart.  t.  78,  9,  pidUm  niveam  premtfu  haUIluaf 
and  the  prinoipal  snstenance  of  the  lower  dasses,  to  which  Mart 
xiii.  8,  alludes. 

Imbue  plcbcias  Ousinis  pultibus  oUas. 
But  it  (Iocs  not  follow  from  this  jmssage  that  the  puis  was  the 
national  food  of  Ktruria  (Ott.  MtiUer,  Etrwik,  L  234),  and  it  was 
only  called  dunna,  because  the  far  clxmnum^  vhidi  was  the  best 
and  whitc^st  grain,  was  especially  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  very 
probable,  howevGr,  that  this  dish  woe  commonly  eaten  through  the 
greater  part  of  Italy.  [See  Hauthal  ad  Pert,  p.  188.]  In  addition 
to  puis,  green  yegetables  (o/em),  and  legumes  {Uguiama)^  were  fre- 
quently used,  and  flesh  but  sparingly. 

But  sacrifices  theniselyes,  and  tiie  public  banquets,  camos  popu- 
laret  (Plant.  Trin.  ii.  4,  69),  by  degrees  led  to  the  introduction  of 
better  meals,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  foreigners  no 
doubt  also  exercised  an  influence.  This  became  manifest  chiefly 
after  the  wars  in  Asia,  A.  V.  0.  563.  In  earlier  times  no  prirate 
cooks  were  kept,  there  being  no  occupation  for  them,  Plin.  xWiL 
U,  28:  Nec  coquos  wro  halchant  in  aerviHU  eosgtte  tx  macdU)  con-* 
ducebani.  And  such  we  find  to  be  the  case  almost  uniyersally  in 
Flautus.  On  the  contrar}-,  Li\y ,  in  the  passage  already  often  men- 
tioned (zzziz.  6),  concerning  the  luxury  which  was  introduced  from 
Asia,  says:  epuim gwtqat  tpm  et  cura  mmtu  mafortapparari coppi<E : 
turn  coquiUf  viiitiimum  antiquis  mandpium  et  cuUnuUione  d  ma^  in 
pretio  eMe,  et  quod  minitterium  fiteratf  ara  haheri  ccepta.  Until  the 
years  580,  no  private  baker  also  was  kept,  nor  did  any  follow  the 
trade  of  bskers.  Plin.  supra :  Putorea  Boma  non  fium  ad  Pernevm 
uique  bdltmt  onnw  ab  urbe  eondHa  super  DLXXX^  IpH  panan 
faciehant  Quiritea,  mulierumque  id  cpua  erai^  aiaU  diam  nunc  in 
plurimia  gentium,  [In  the  coimtry,  even  at  a  later  period,  women 
and  slayes  had  to  do  the  baking.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxadii.  7>  12 ;  comp.  Sen. 
Ep,  90.]  And  a  verse  in  Plautus,  Aul,  ii.  9, 4,  where  the  ofioptea  is 
mentioned,  might  have  been  considered  spnrious,  had  not  Ateius 
Capito  informed  us :  coquoa  turn  pa$iem  lauiufrihue  coquiaolitoe,  pi&Uh- 
reeqm  tofdum  eoa,  qui  far  pineehant  nominaha*  Yarro,  De  ViUPcp, 
Bom.  in  Non.  ii.  643.  NecpiaUnia  nomen  erol,  niai  ^fua  qiti  ruri/at 
piuatUtt,  But  in  Varro*8  time,  skilful  piatorea  fetched  immense 
prices,  OS  we  see  from  the  fragment  of  his  satire  ircpi  iiteftarm^y  in 
Gell.  XV.  19. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  art  of  cookery,  and  taste  for  deli- 
cacies, soem  to  havu  made  considerable  advances  in  Rome,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Plautus,  as  we  sco  from  AuL  ii.  9 ;  Capt,  iv.  2 ;  MiL 
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iii.  1  :  Cttrr.  ii,  3;  Mt  hn  rhm.  i.  1  ;  Ptr>n.  i.  3.  Tlieso  passages  v>'QTC 
iluiibtless  written  in  alliision  to  liomiin  h:il)its,  aTid  thu  lon^^g  of 
the  jiunisites  would  ctT  I  un  wise  have  boen  devoid  of  meauing. 

hi  considering  a  later  ]>t  riod  wo  must  distinguish  botweon  the 
various  meals  which  were  taken  at  ditferoTit  times  of  the  day,  and 
thence  the  expressions,  jfufaculurn ,  j^raridifun,  fitertinht^  cirnn,  ves- 
pernn,  will  require  explanation.  [Di«>.  (  ass.  Ixv.  4,  aKpariaaatiai — 
apttrrnnai — CtlTrt'ov — fura^opTria.  Vlut.  i>ijmp,  viii,  6;  buct.  Vit,  13, 
jfjifdcida,  prandia^  caenae^  comissiitioucs.'] 

J( ntavulum,  also  jantaniliim ,  was  the  name  of  tlic  first  meal, 
eaten  early  in  the  morning,  [in  ancient  times  sibitum,  quia  jrjuni 
vinum  aili  condifum  ante  mei'idum  ahaorhrhavf.']  Tsidor.  Orifj,  xx.  2, 
10:  Jentdculum  est  primus  cihuSy  quo  jpjin,iitin  sdrituVy  umi*:  tt  jtvii- 
rirpaium  Nigiditfs  :  Nos  ipsi  Jt  jvnin  juutaciilis  hriJnts  solviinui.  The 
questions,  at  what  hour  this  meal  took  place,  what  it  consisted  f»f', 
and  whether  it  was  generally  adopted  by  persons  of  all  ages,  are 
ditlicult  of  answer,  since  the  matter  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  tlion 
in  a  chance  mamier.  Salinas,  ad  Vopiac.  Tacit.  11,  615,  assumes 
the  usual  time  to  have  been  the  third  or  fourth  hour,  but  vet  it  is 
scarcely  i)robabie  that  any  lixed  time  was  general,  it  probably 
having  be«'7i  legulatod  according  to  each  ijerson's  wants,  and  the 
h"ur  at  vim  h  he  rose.  Ilence  it  was  not  always  inken  before 
gciing  out  of  tlie  house,  but  wlien  they  lelt  the  want  of  it,  and  even 
in  going  along,  as  .Sauniaise  has  shown,  and  from  him  we  may 
gather  of  what  it  con>i>ted.  Generally  it  was  bread,  seasoned  with 
sfjlt,  or  sijme  other  condiment,  and  eaten  with  dried  grapes,  oHves, 
chee.'^e,  and  so  forth.  Yopiscus  says  of  T;icitus  (e,  11):  Paneiu 
nisi  siccrtm  nvnqvam  camedif  emahnmpte  sale  aUpM  aliis  rebus  condi~ 
tuii}y  which  is  rightly  referred  by  Saumaise  to  the  jtidnmhim*  So 
6]ieaks  Seneca  too  of  his  frugality  [Fjdd.  82):  Partis  dt  iitde  siccvn, 
et  sive  wcnsa  prandiuTrif  j'O^*  >!iiod  mm  mnt  laramhc  marivs  ;  where 
p"f'is  is  by  no  means  to  be  under-^tuud  of  prnndiinn.  Othens  took 
milk  and  eggs  besides,  and  hit//sum.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sfi'.  30.  This 
pns-^age  seems  to  show  tliat  the  use  of  the  jentaculum  was  not  con- 
tiiied  to  cliiiditn  and  ^\  eakly  persons,  and  theio  is  no  necessity  to 
draw  inferences  for  the  Eoman  custom  from  i'lutarch,  Kustathius, 
aii<l  I>id}^us.  The  passage  commonly  quoted,  Mart.  xiy.  223, 
Jt.uiacula: 

Surgite ;  jam  vcndit  pucris  jcntiicula  pistor, 
Cristateque  sonant  nndtque  Ineis  aves  ; 

and  Plaut.  {True,  ii.  7,  4G),  iiuja.^  pater  pmri  iUic  est;  usque  ad 
puiaruluia  jussit  ui^,  d  )  not  justify  any  such  conclusion;  for  in 
M^ii'tial,  it  is  evident  from  tho  h^immsi,  jentaouium,  that  a  particular 
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kind  of  ]Ki^try  wliich  st  rvod  for  tho  }>i^y<  broakfast,  is  mc*ant.  Still 
loss  prwf  lies  in  the  wonls  <»t  IMautuei;  for  ahre  tfJ  jaiiucultoa 
means,  to  bring  up  to  tliat  time  when  the  chiltl  i>  no  l*in«rRr  fed 
Yiiih  pulu,  but  can  })artuk«'  \^'ith  otluTs  of  tlie  onlinan"  ntaral um. 
On  the  other  hand,  VitilLius  (^tift.  7'  a?.kj5  of  the  soldit-i-s  ^\i>* 
meet  him,  jiamwc  jentassmi  f  and  Martial  ?5ny»«  to  Coocilianus,  "who 
came  ad  early  as  the  fifth  hour  to  the  pnindium  (\iii.  67) : 

Mane  vcni  potius ;  nam  cur  U-  quinta  moretur  ? 
Ut  jento?,  scro,  Cnceilianc,  vcuis. 

Comp.  al'^o  Appul.  Md.  i.  60,  We  may  therefore  asmime  thnt 
such  a  breakfast  was  jErniorally  adrtjited  solvendo  jejunio,  thoup-h 
many  mi'j^ht  have  omitted  it  in  the  same  way  as  others  abstained 
from  the  ]'raii(linn). 

The  pr<tnfii(iiu  was  not  so  much  a  l)reakfa»t  the  proper  ini'l- 
day  meal,  thoup^h  it,  too,  was  only  lo(»ked  ti]>oii  as  a  preliniinary 
repast,  while  the  more  bouiiteous  r<fr>n  ajiju-anMl  in  the  b:Hk- 
giound.  [The  early  meal  of  soldiers  before  the  battle 
called,  Tsid.  icx.  2:  LiT.  xx^iii.  14.]  T}kt<^  ran  be  no  doubt  iilntut 
the  time  at  which  it  took  ]vlare:  it  ^vas  tlie  jjixtli  hour,  whence  in. 
Martial  (iy,  8),  6txio  qitirs  lasais ;  eoa»equently  about  mid-day  :  but 
this  d(M  >.  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  did  not  comnieuce  till  the 
begin nin«r  of  the  seventh  hour;  for  we  read  in  Suet.  Claud.  34: 
Bestiariis  7neri(it<thisifite  (idat  ihltdahului\  ni  etiarn  pn'utd  hice  ad 
fijifitificii/jitu  dc.scf  )i'lt  rt  f ,  ft  weridif^  dimi<.<o  ad  jtramUinn  yx-n^rfti, 
j,trsriJrr'f.  So  that  tJie  ex}>rcssiftn  iHcruh'f,  is  not  to  be  tak«;ii  sO 
literally,  and  mid-day  might  d<>ubtles«  itrrivu  during  the  gam» 
Many  p»'rson9  might,  however,  be<rin  eai  lier,  as  iSaturio  (in  P1;iuT- 
Pers.  i.  3,  33)  answers  Toxilus:  Niniif<  paxf-  viane  est,  Cicem  says 
of  Antony  (Phil.  ii.  41):  ah  liora  ttrriia  biUh'ittir ;  and  ])«'0]jle 
geiieraliy  regulate  d  the  meal  according  to  eii*cumstauce8,  a*  Ilumce 
on  the  journey  {Sot.  i.  5,  25),  who  would  scarcely  wait  for  the 
sixth  hoar.  Tlio  saWnc?  of  Paul!,  p.  223:  j>randiuiu  ex  Grceco 
n^tviiov  fst  dicttiiu  ;  uuui  )u«  r iii !<> u  nin  <  ibuin  oijiurn  vocalxiHi,  agrees 
verj'' well  with  his  account  of  the  cimt.  lie  meant  to  say  hcrc^ 
that  the  name  (praudium)  was,  at  a  later  penod,  usi  d  for  it  ^the 
mid-day  n.v:il  ,,  and  that  fuuiiorly  the  cihus  lutridUuins  wa^  calh  d 
cacim,  [So  also  Pint.  Si/mjyos.  viii.  6,  5;  Suet.  Oct.  18,poit  abuio 
jmridiainnn  ;  Tuc.  Ann.  xiv.  2,  medio  die.^ 

Tho  le.ss  common  term,  mermdii,  appears  to  denote  the  same 
thing  as  prandium.    Non.  i.  118;  ¥<c»i.  Exc.  xi.  92;  Isid.  Orig 
XX.  2,  12.    uMenuda  csi  cibus  qui  declinanic  die  sumitur^  quasi  post 
meridiem  eilenda  et  proxima  coenae.    Unde  et  avteca  nia  a  quihusdam 
vomntur.    What  time  Isidorus  meant  is  not  t>o  easily  told,  for 
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between  praudiiim  and  ccena  tliere  ia  no  place  for  meronda.  But 
the  prwiuUis  brlnrin^od  to  the  coena  itself.  [Perhaps  he  meant  an 
evening  meal,  which  might  be  taken  by  way  of  ezoeptiofa.]  In 
Oalpurn.  Sio.  £d»  v.  60,  we  certainly  haye 

Terum  ulit  deoUTi  jam  nooa  tep«Boero  lole 
Indpietf  leneqne  Tidebitar  hora  meranda. 
Ettrnui  piiee  gieges. 

Ihit  this  is  of  sheep,  mid  iiiorenda  denotes  meal-time  generally. 
But  we  gather  that  the  word  denotes  the  praudium,  without  the 
explanations  of  the  graiiiiiiarians,  from  a  letter  of  Marc.  Aur.  in 
Pronto,  iv.  6 :  Drindt  ad  mt  rendam  Hum.  Quid  me  censes  pran- 
disBe  f  Pania  taut ul inn.  Ab  hora  scu  t-a  domum  redimus^  where  me- 
re udn  and  prandiufu  are  iised  as  synonynies,  and  the  time  is  before 
mid-day.  Fuither,  in  Phiut.  Most,  iv.  »i,  27,  Iheuropides  says  to 
PhaniscuB : 

Vide,  sis,  ne  forte  ad  nierendam  qnopiain  devort^ria, 

Atque  ibi  meliuscule,  (^uaiu  buiib  tuerit,  biberia. 

Simo  had  shortly  before  oome  from  the  prandinia.  As  fegavda  the 
etymology,  Isidor.  oitee  a  aeoond  passage :  Mertim  Jdne  et  nMrmda, 
quod  antiquHut  id  temporia  pueria  Dperoriia^  quihus  (J)  panii  merits 
^uhaturt  etc.  How  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  such  attempts 
at  guessing  the  derivation  of  a  word,  is  at  onoe  apparent. 

We  leam  from  Plautus  {Memechm,  i.  3,  25)  of  what  the  prau- 
dium consisted.  Phii^dromus  {Cure,  ii.  344)  mentions:  P&mam, 
vl"  h  '  i^n,  aumerif  mtis  glandiunu  It  consisted  of  warm  as  well  as 
cold  dishes ;  frequently  of  the  remains  of  tho  ccBua  of  the  previous  ^ 
day,  rJi^uice.  Cure,  supra;  Pen.  25*  CaUJieri  jusH  rdiquiaa ; 
and  to- which  the  parasite  adds :  Fernam  quidemjus  ed  apponi  fri* 
gidain  posMdie.  In  later  times  they  wore  not  satisfied  with  these 
dishes,  but  olera,  fish,  cl^t-.  &c.,  were  added,  and  mulsum,  [Cic.  p, 
Clu.  joins  prandere  and  mulsum,]  wine,  and  especially  the  seduct- 
iTO  Golda  were  drunk  with  it.  Many  frugal  people  took,  however, 
a  very  simple  prandium,  as  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  EpUi^  iiL  5, 10. 
Seneca  called  this  a  prandivm  sine  meiua  post  quod  non  nmi  lavandm 
manus. 

The  principal  meal  was  the  last  in  the  day,  ccena  [Stlwyovt  Pint, 
t5.] ;  but  wheUier  this  applies  to  the  most  ancient  times,  may  serai 
doubtful,  according  to  Festus,  Exc.  iii.  41 :  Coeiia  apud  antiquos 
dicebaiur,  quod  nuiic  est  praudium  ;  vesperna^  quam  nunc  cmnam  ap* 
pelJamus^  xvii.  149,  and  xix.  157.  If  the  derivation  given  by  Isid. 
(h'ig.  XX.  11,  24,  caena  vacatur  a  cornmnnione  rr.srcntinm  ;  Kotrnv 
quippe  Qrad  commwae  dicunt,  be  correct  (and  it  is  more  probable 
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than  from  Ooiytfj^  this  meal,  whether  later  or  earlier,  must  alwa^-^ 
be  considered  a  principal  one.  If  the  iiame«oeitMB  be  conect^  it  Imd 
not  a  Greek  derivatioii  at  all. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  account,  which  refers  to  a  period 
reaching  fieu:  beyond  all  mitten  memorials,  the  proper  time  of  the 
coena  was  about  half-way  between  mid-day  and  sim-set,  i.  e.  tlie 
ninth  hour ;  but  as  this,  in  winter,  began  at  half-past  one,  the  time 
for  buBineaa  would  have  been  too  much  broken  in  upon  tlierebjr* 
and  the  coena  was  then  deferred  till  an  hour  later,  by  wlu<^  meazLS 
it  was  brought  to  about  the  same  time ;  for  in  summer  the  nintli 
began  at  2  hrs.  31  min.,  and  the  tenth,  in  ^-int*     2  hrs.  13  min. 
Pliny  {Ejnet.  iii.  1,  8)  says  of  Spurinna :  Ub%  hora  halinti  nuntiata 
e8t-~e$t  autem  hiemt  nona,  asUifc  octava — in  ioU, m  card  vento,  ambu- 
lat  nudm.    LotUB  accubaf.    Tlio  niTitli  is  generally  named  as  the 
hour  of  the  ooena.   Gio.  Ftm,  ix.  26 ;  Martial  in  hisdiTisioii  of  the 
day,  iv.  8,  o : 

Imperat  eutractot  Irangero  nona  toros. 

Of  course  the  time  is  only  redconed  approximately,  and  no  doubt, 
when  busy,  they  dined  later.  Mart.  Til.  51,  11.  Many,  on  the 
contrary,  began  the  meal  earlier  than  the  ninth  hour,  ceenare  de 
die;  Mitsch.  ad  Ear.  Od,  i.  1, 19 ;  Kupcrt.  ad  Juv,  L  49;  when  pro- 
tracted till  late  in  the  night,  or  till  morning,  they  were  said,  ctenare 
in  hteem,  [Mart.  L  29,  in  luoem  Ubit^  Such  oonviviawere  called, 
in  both  cases,  tempediva,  [Cic.  j>.  Jlftir.  6,  iempetHvi  eonvivii,"] 
Xhreu  with  the  more  frugal  people,  the  cosna  was  of  pretty  long 
duration.  Pliny  [Ep%d,  iii.  d,  1 3) ,  admixing  his  unole'e  extraordinary 
parsimonia  iemporU^  says :  Surgehat  cBtiaiU  a  coena  luce;  hieme  inira 
printam  fioctw.  This  left  about  three  hours  for  the  meal,  and  yet 
even  such  instances  were  rare.  As  business  was  quite  over,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  belonged  to  recreation,  there  was  no  neces^ty 
for  curtailing  the  meal. 

The  OQsna  consisted  of  three  parts:  1.  Oudm  (jfiMfofib],  or  ;;ro- 
muUie;  2,feraUa,  different  courses;  3.  mensce  aecundm,  Thegustus, 
says  PetroniuB  (21,  31),  contained  dishes  designed  more  to  excite 
than  to  satisfy  hunger ;  all  sorts  of  vegetables  to  help  digestion,  as 
lachneaf  Mart.  xiii.  14 : 

ClauiltTc  quip  cfDTias  lactuca  snlf>h«it  flvonim. 
Die  mihi,  cur  nostras  incli<»at  ilU  dupes  P 

See  Heindorf,  on  Hor.  Sat  ii.  4,  59.  Also,  shell  and  other  fish, 
easy  of  digestion,  with  piquant  sauces,  and  so  forth.  The  sup- 
^sition  that  the  meal  began  with  eggs,  whence  Acrtm,  on  Hor.  S(tt. 
t.  36,  eii^lains  the  proverb,  ab  avo  ad  mala,  agrees  Teiy  well  with 
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Cic.  Fam*  ix.  20,  Tniegram  famem  ad  ovum  affero ;  wlio  means  that 
biB  hunger  last^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  Petron.  33,  the 
ova  pavonifM  also  belong  to  the  gu^tio;  and  Mart.  xii.  19»  says : 

In  thermis  sotnit  lactnoas,  ova,  laeeitam. 

This  "wa>^  u  gu>.Ui>i,  which  many  took  immediatoly  after  bathing. 
Appul.  Md.  ix.  p.  656.  [Plin.  i.  15:  Paratce  erant  luduccB 
aiTifif(hf>,  cochlecB  terncp.,  m-a  himi.    Varro,  It,  li,  i.  2.] 

The)  also  generally  took  mtilsum  (see  the  Excursus  on  The 
Drinks),  as  wino  was  thought  too  heating  for  the  emptj'  btomuch. 
Hor.  Sat  ii.  4,  24 : 

Aufidius  forti  nii.«;ct'lKiT  niclla  Falerao, 
Mendose,  quonium  vacuis  committere  venia 
Nil  nisijene  decet;  Icni  prcccordia  niulso 
ProlneHs  meKmi. 

The  giisituR  wa«  ralleii  promuhis ;  hut  not  because  the  viands  wore 
taken  before  the  inulsuTn,  but  because  thoy,  with  it,  formed  the 
whet.  In  the  pame  sense  Martial  .««iy8,  npoTrivuVi  instead  oi  yustur' . 

The  coeua,  in  a  etncter  s^nse,  consisted  of  several  removes ;  J\  r- 
cula,  [also  called  mia«</^,j  named  jin'ina,  (ilttra,  tcrtid  rn  rKi.  followed. 
Mart.  xi.  31.  In  earlier  times  people  were  satisfied  with  two  re- 
moves (Cuto,  in  Serv.  on  Virg.  yEn.  i.  637) ;  afterwards  there  were 
generally  three,  the  chief  dish,  rapnt  cnpnce  (Mart.  x.  31),  being 
placed  in  the  centre;  but  they  did  not  stop  there;  and  Juvenal's 
words  (i.  94)  are  well  known  :  Qin's  fWrnla  stpteni  scrrrfo  ctrnan't 
(WHS  .'f  fRnet.  Orf .  74  :  Cienam  ti  rxis  fn'cu/ii  aut  quuiu  nl-nudantis- 
&im€  seins  ju  a  hdtai.']  There  was  never  a  lack  of  the  dessert,  mcn^m 
«ecMnrfce,  which  consisted  of  pastry,  hellaria  (Gell.  xiii.  IT.  fresh 
and  dried  fruit,  [Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  37,]  and  of  dishe-  made  only 
to  bo  looked  at,  and  called  by  the  Grecian  name  * pi'h  ipnidea. 
Mart.  xi.  31 ;  Petron.  09,  [or  inu>nin*  ntn ;  Paul.  p.  106,  guu«*  im- 
jponiinent't ,  qvtp        rff  imiu  int'tisis  t lujiouthant.^ 

By  tlie  exjaession  coena  reda^  is  meant  a  full  meal  of  this  sort, 
ah  oro  usque  ail  mala,  but  it  is  obscure,  and  opposed  to  the  Bpudula. 
[See  a)>f>ve,  and  Suet.  Od,  74;  Vesp.  19.]  Other  expressions,  as 
duhiUy  ]>nra,  belong  only  to  particular  cast  s.  [P.efore  entering 
into  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  dishes,]  we  will  give  some  pas- 
sages on  the  subject.  Piistly*  a  simple  meal  is  described,  in  Mart. 
X,  48  • 

Exoneraturos  vcntrem  luihi  villica  malvaa 

Attqlit  at  varias,  quaa  habet  hoitUB,  opes, 
In  qnibiii  eat  laotuca  aedena  at  aectile  porram : 

Nec  daest  metatris  mentha,  nec  herba  aalax, 
Seeta  coronabimt  rutaloa  ova  laoeitoa, 

Et  inadidirai  thynni  de  aala  aomen  «iit 
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Gustus  in  his.    TTna  ponetur  ccenula  iiienta, 

Hocdus  inhumaiii  raptus  ab  ore  lupi, 
Et  qii»  Aon  egeuit  ferro  ■tnietotw  oftlln^ 

Et  faba  fiibrorum,  protoUoiiqtie  mdei. 
Pollus  act  hne  coenisqoe  trilnu  jam  peroa  rapentea 

Ad^ur;  aatiim  mitia  poma  daboi* 

And  0110  stQl  more  eimple  in  t.  78 : 

Non  deeruut  tibi,  ni  vules  TrponivHVf 

Yiles  Cappadoca3  gravcsque  pom. 
JHiiiit  ojrbium  lateUt  im, 

Fonetor  digitis  tenandos  imeiia 
Nigra  caulicalus  vimu  patella, 

Algantom  modo  qui  reUqnit  hortum, 
Et  pultem  uiveam  ptemaaa  bokllijs, 

Et  paUena  faba  cum  rubente  laido. 
Meniffie  muncra  si  volea  lecuiMln^ 

Maroentea  tibi  ponrigeiitur  utm. 

The  fij9t  three  lines  contain  the  gustus;  pontre  is  said  of  fhe  fer 
oulnm,  Comp,  zi.  d2.  [LuciAn,  Lexiph,  6.]  An  aooount  of  % 
grand  coena  pontificali$,  about  the  middle  of  the  period  o£  the 
Bapublio,  irill  be  found  in  MacrobiuSy  ii.  9:  Ccma  km/uU:  ^nU 
«aei»am  echini,  otireat  erudast  quaidum  vdletii,  pdaridoB,  tpJumdilo§^ 
iurium^  auparagot,  Suliua  gaUinam  aUUem,  foiinam  offreomm, 
peioridum,  haJanoi  nigro$,  halanoi  aXbo$;  iitrum  ^hondiUM^  9^if^ 
maridoLtt  utricoB,  ficeduUu,  lumhot  oaprugineoa,  t^prttgnoe,  oUiiia  tx 
farina  in«o/«to,  ficMUu^  muricu  et  pwrpurai.  In  coena  wmitM^ 
$inciput  apt^gnumf  patinam  pfteiumt  paHnam  aiimtnM,  onofei^  ^uer* 
eedulaa  eltxoa,  UportB,  altilia  aafo^  amylum,  panu  FicenU$.  The 
guests  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  perscmB  in  all. 

Much  about  the  usual  dishes  is  to  be  Ibund  in  Hondoff s  notes 
on  Horace,  and  Wilstemann's  Pal*  d,  Seaur^  [Nonne,  de  re  dbariaJ] 
We  shall  here  follow  Hora4!e,  Martial,  JuTsnal,  Macrobius,  and 
Fliny,  [Plautus  likewise  mentions  seyeial  dishes,]  without  lefening 
to  the  receipt-book  of  Apicius,  [or  to  the  unnatural  gormandizing 
of  a  later  age  {portenta  luxmrite.  Sen.  Ep*  110,  luxu$  mentm.  Tacit. 
Ann,  iii.  55],  when  innumerable  delicades  were  procured  from 
distant  lands  at  an  enormous  cost;  a  state  of  debauchery  which 
was  but  little  curtailed  by  the  numerous  sumptuary  laws.  Comp* 
Sen.  CfoM,  ad  Alb,  10.  fp.  78,  95,  114;  Com,  ad  Hdv,  9;  Suet.  Ftt 
13;  Lamprid.  Hi^iag.  19,  23;  Eutrop.  yii.  18;  Dio.  Cass.  IzT.  3; 
Colum.  prctf*  de  hort,  culta;  Facati,  Paiug,  Theod,  14. 
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were  a  chief  olgeot  of  Boman  cpicmifim,  though  several  sorts  also 
served  as  fhe  poor  man's  staple  of  Bubaiste&ce;  e.  g.]  Lacertus,  a 
yeiy  common  and  not  particularly  esteemed  sea  fish,  which  on  this 
account  is  often  introduced  in  mentioiung  a  siinple  meal,  as  Juven. 
xiv.  134;  Mart.  vii.  7S.  It  was  eaten  with  eggs,  chopped  small, 
and  ruot  which  wm  placed  either  ronzid  or  upon  it  (Mart.  z. 
48,  11). 

Secta  coroiiabunt  rutatos  ova  Inoertos, 
as  the  cybiurrif  salted  slices  of  a  fish  of  the  pelamides  species  (Mart. 
T.  78  '  \  also  a  cheap  dish,  whence  they  are  mentiooed  together. 
Mart.  xi.  27. 

.  [The  mcena  or  wicna,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  28,  was  little  valued ;  as 
also  the  a^pto/a  and /cpa^.  Plant.  Os.  ii.  8,  57.  At  Venice  the  little 
gohtus  was  a  favourite  dish.  Mart.  xii.  88,  Col.  viii.  17.  Of  the 
muffilis  we  know  little.  Plin.  ix.  17,  2fi.  Col.  viii.  16 ;  Mart.  x.  30. 
Sersrius  was  called  after  the  aurata,  or  orata  (Goldbrasse),  from  his 
fondness  for  this  fish.  Macrob.  ii.  11 ;  Col.  viii.  10  ;  Varro,  It.  R.  iii. 
3:  Plin.  ix.  10,  25.  But  Bce  Festus,  y.  oraUt,  p.  182.  Those  from 
the  Lucrine  lake  wore  the  best.  Mart.  xiii.  00.]  The  luuUtrs  [sea- 
barbel,  hence  called  ixirhatus,  Cic.  ad  Att,  ii.  1 ;  Farad,  v.  2]  was 
one  of  the  most  favourite  and  exi)ensive  fishes,  and  increased  in 
value  accordinf^  to  its  si/e,  and  to  an  almost  incited ible  amount,  one 
of  six  pounds  bavin;;  been  sold  for  eight  thousand  sesterces.  See 
Heind.  on  llor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  36;  [Juv.  iv.  15,  v.  02 :  Mart.  x.  37,  31; 
Sen.  Ep.  95 ;  ^lacrob.  Sat.  ii.  12,]  The  smailor  ones  were  not 
much  esteemed.  Mart,  xiv.  97 : 

Grandia  ri^  viola  pnrvo  clm'Cf.ndota  Tnnllo ; 
Ut  mininiurn,  lihras  dubet  Iiubereduaft. 

[See  Plin.  ix.  17,  lii.]  The  rhombus^  turbot»  a  most  favourite  fiah 
with  the  Bomans,  especially  wlion  large,  was  procured  best  from 
Unvcnna.  Plin.  zix,  64,  79  ;  Heisidorf  on  Hor.  8aJt,  i,  2, 116,  ii.  8, 
^fart.  xiii.  81,  iii.  60.  The  pm^srr,  flottiid<^,  much  resembled 
it.  Hor.  Saf.  ii.  8,  29 ;  Plin.  ix.  20.  3(5 ;  Col.  viii.  16.  The  nmrusna 
was  a  kind  of  sea-eel,  Heind.  on  Hor.  ii.  8,  42.  The  best  came 
from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Tartessus.  Maerob.  Sat.  ii.  11 ;  Juv. 
v.  99;  Col.  viii.  16;  Mart.  xiii.  80;  GelL  vii.  16;  Plin.ix.  54.  The 
roufjer  and  anguilla  were  of  the  same  species.  Plin.  ix.  20,  37 ; 
Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1,  165,  The  asellus,  Puj)po8ed  to  be  the  haddock, 
was  celebrated  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  77;  Petron.  24:  Poet  a<rJhtm 
dinri'i  non  mmo^  L  O.  **  after  delicacies  I  will  not  eat  common  food." 
The  best  came  from  Pessiuus,  Gell.  vii.  16),  and  the  ^«pt<«,  sea-wolf. 
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Plin.  IX.  17,  2ft,  Mart  xiii.  89.  Those  caught  between  two  bridge* 
in  tha  Tiber  were  esteemed  most,  Heind.  on  Hor.  StU.  ii.  2,  31 : 

TTnde  datum  seittis,  lupus  hie  Tibericns  m  olCo 

Captus  hiet  ?  poiitesne  inter  jnctatus  Ananuiis 
0»tia  sub  Tu&ci :  [i.  e.  the  Tiber.] 

But  generally,  the  river-lupus  was  consideied  bad  eating.  Colniru 
Tiii.  16 ;  Macrob.  ii.  12 ;  Mart.  xiii.  17,  22,  The  aearu$t  which  ij 
unknown  to  U0,  was  liighly  prized;  tcaro  datu$ prindpa^M,  Heind. 
ad  Her,  Sai,  ii  2,  22 ;  £pod,  2,  50 ;  Macrob.  ii.  12 ;  CoL  Tiii.  16. 
Pliny  relates  that  the  emperor  Claudius  brought  it  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  sea  between  and  Campania.  Qell.  yii.  16, 
Its  entrails  were  a  chief  delicacy.  Mart.  xiii.  84  • 

Tisceribus  bonus  est,  cetera  Tile  «pit 
The  adpeMer  (or  ehju,  perhaps  our  sturgeon,  CoL  Tiii.  16),  best 
from  Bhodes,  Oell.  yu,  16 ;  Yarro,  H,  B,  ii.  6,  was  in  ancient  times 
thought  a  great  ornament  to  the  banquet  (Flin.  ix.  17,  27 :  Aj^nd 
aniiquos  piaeium  nobili$8imu$) ;  but  afterwards  fell  much  in  repute 
and  value.  Heind.  ad  Mor*  Sat,  ii.  2,  46 : 

Baud  ita  pridom 
Gallont  praconis  erat  acipeasere  mensa 
Infamifl :  quid  P  tun  rhomboi  minos  eequora  alebant  t 

See  SchoL  Cruq.  ib,  on  the  prceco  G^allonius,  who  first  $wk  mensm 
cppowU  this  fifih.  Lucilius  censured  this  luxury,  Cic,  de  Fin.  ii.  8 ; 
p.  Quinet,  80;  Tutc  ixi.  18;  Macrob.  ii.  12;  Mart  xiiL  91.  PaolL 
says  that  its  name  was  properly  aijtn'^x  nter,  Salmaaius  (ErtrciU 
FH»,  p.  941)  deiiTes  it  from  octtt  and  pe$na  or  pema,  Ath.  vii. 
p.  294.  The  rich  Bomans  had  at  their  villas  magnifiqent  piscines  or 
vivaria  piaeium,  stews,  filled  with  Unek  or  salt-water  fish,  Plin. 
N.  ix.  64,  79 ;  Mart.  x.  30 : 

Piscina  rhombum  pascit  et  lupos  Tcmas, 
Natat  ad  magistmm  deKcata  mnmna. 
NomencttUtor  mngilem  citat  notam, 
Et  adeise  juni  prodeunt  senee  mulli. 

Shell-fish  were  also  a  delicacy,  Gels.  ii.  29,  cocA2e«,  ottrea,  peloride$, 
echini,  mueeuU  d  cmneafere  wnehuks,  Tarro,  X.  L»  v.  77 ;  Sen. 
9!i;  Hor.  Sot.  ii.  4,  30: 

Labriea  nasoentes  implent  eonehylia  luntt, 

Sed  non  omno  mare  est  gcnerosae  fertile  teeUs. 
Murice  Bniano  mtilior  Lucrina  pcloris, 
Ostrca  Circciis,  Mis*  no  oiiuntur  echini ; 
Pectiuibus  patulia  jactat  se  molle  Tarentum. 

Heind.  ad  loc.  The  murex  was  an  edible  purple  muscle,  Mart.  xiii. 
87,  best  from  Baiae.  Macrob.  supra.  Feioris  (gienmuschel),  Ath.  iiL 
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p.  90.  Fatua,  Mart.  x.  37,  Lest  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  Mart.  ti. 
11.   EchinuB,  sea-urchin,  Mart,  ziii  86: 

Istc  licet  digitos  testudine  pnngat  ftcoti, 
Cordce  d«pouto  mollis  echinus  erit. 

Plin.  ix,  31,  51.  Peden,  cockle,  Ath.  iii.  88;  Plin.  ix.  82,  51, 
X?l  Mil  08;  Oell.  vii.  16.  8phondilu$  and  halanu8,  see  Macrob.  supra. 
The  oysters  and  snails  are  of  much  more  importance.  The  former 
vas  an  article  nf  great  luxury  {jHtlma  rntusarum  'Jintumt  Plin. 
xxxii.  6,  21).  Thoee  from  Oiroeii  were  the  best.  Plin.  his  neque 
duh  iora  negiie  Uneriora  ene  vUa  compertum  eat.  The  next  best  were 
the  Luciine;  at  least  thej  were  thought  so  by  Sergiua  Orata,  no 
mean  oonnoissexir  in  the^te  matters ;  who  was  the  first  to  form  09tre~ 
arum  Hvaria  at  Boise.  Plin.  ix.  54,  79 ;  Hor.  Ejpod,  ix,  49 ;  Mart, 
ziii.  82,  0$§rea  : 

Ebria  Baiaao  reni  modo  concha  I.ucrino. 

Ab  luxury  increased,  they  were  obtain«  •!  from  Brundusium,  Ta- 
renttim,  and  even  from  Cyziciiin  and  Britain ;  and  then  fattened 
in  beds  in  the  Lucrine  lake;  Plin.  ix.  54,  79;  xxxii.  6,  21;  GeU. 
Tii.  16;  Jut.  iT.  140: 

rirceis  nata  forcnt  an 
Lucrinum  ad  saxuiii  Kiitupinove  edita  (undo 
Ostrea,  Lullcbut  priino  deprendere  luorsu. 

In  Mar  rob.  ii.  9,  an  cxpre-^Js  dif^tiuction  is  made  between  o^^rececrtf^A?, 
wliicli  were  hiiiuK'd  to  thu  gue«jt<j,  quaninm  veUenf,  nnd  pattna  ostre" 
aru/n,  whicli  wa-t  a  "wann  di^*h  prepaml  lioin  oysters;  for  patina 
d<>«'-  not  siiTiiitV  the  dish  oulv  in  whicli  tin  meats  m-re  served,  but 
a  covered  bowl,  in  which  they  were  cooked  (Phiutus,  nhi  vmu^B 
patitKv  /(rnutf  omiirs  optrio),  as  well  as  placed  upon  the  table, 
[A  particular  sort  of  bread  wad  eaten  to  oysters,  oatrmrius  ; 

PUn.  xviii.  11,  27. 

Snails,  cochlea',  Plin.  ix,  32,  51,  were  ftd  in  ponds  for  the  pur- 
pose. Plin.  ix.  56.  82:  Cwhlnirnm  Hvaria  inifltuit  Fnlvius  HiV' 
piv  v9  in  Tnrqii iitivHSt,  pau/o  ante  cit  ilt'  b>  (li(ni,  distiurtis  quidem 
ij'  iii  rihns  larniii,  S'pnratim  lit  esufut  a/6te,  «/Mtc  in  Ilt  atino  ayro  naS" 
ciinifr,  sfpanifim  Jlhjn'ir,  qtiibua  mofjnitndo  pracipua,  Africanct^ 
quibus  factd'difa^,  Si  h'fn na-  qHihus  mihilitus,  Varro,  a,  Ji,  iii.  14, 
discusses  the  reuriiij^  ui'  tlicni  at  leii;Lrth.] 

The  garum  was  a  sinih  t'  ncide  from  the  entrails  and  bluud  of 
certain  fifshe??.  and  probably  wa»  to  tkw  anri»  iits  what  caviare  is  to 
us.  See  Ufind.  "<l  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  46,  [f/  ""  sun  is  piscis  Jb^ri^ 
viz.  tlie  (<ci>iiiht  f,  Viin.  xxxi.  7,  4.3.  On  the  scomber,  s<  o  ix.  15, 19; 
Jlurt.  iii.  50;  Strab.  iii.  4  ;  Mart.  xiii.  102,  daniDi  sociorum: 
Ex^piramia  adliin"  wondtri  de  >iiii;;uiiie  primo 
Accipo  fostusuni  muiicra  curu  gurum.] 
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There  were  good  and  bad  qualities  of  it,  and  hence  ire  find  it 
at  one  time  called  a  delicious  expenstre  food,  at  another*  worthless 
and  eonmion.  Tho  Silenus,  from  whose  skin  it  is  here  mad-^  *  » 
drop,  i?  not  to  he  fownd  in  tho  passage  of  Petronius,  although  in 
c.  36t  he  has  something  similar :  Circa  angul09  r^otiUnii  natanHmns 
MariyoM  guatnor^  ex  quorum  utricuiU  garvm  pipfrahim  currebat 
Buper  piscfs,  qui  in  evripo  natahant.  The  garum  was  need  iiiTariotUi 
ways,  both  in  the  kitclion  and  at  the  table,  and  oysters  eyen  wera 
smeared  with  it.    Mart.  xiii.  82, 

Similar  to  it  was  afec  or  alex,  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4»  73.  Heindorf, 
aftor  Plin.  3cxxi.  8,  44,  explains  it  to  be  a  sort  of  gamin  not  yet 
refined.  Kohler  thinks  it  was  a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  deli* 
cacieSi  as  oysters,  the  liver  of  the  muUus,  and  other  shell-fish.  The 
mttria  was  a  sauoe  of  a  like  nature.   Heind.  ad  Bar,  Sai*  iL  4,  65 : 

Quod  pingiii  miMefe  mero  mnriaqae  deoebit 
Kon  dia  qnam  qua  Bysaotia  patnit  oroa. 

The  best  mtiria  was  made  firom  Byzantine  tiranniee  (<%iu»t). 
Plin.  ix.  15,  20;  Uart.  xm.  103,  Muria: 

AntipolitRn',  fateor,  sum  filia  thynni  ; 
Efiscm  »\  scombri,  non  tihi  missa  forem. 

Vliny,  xxvi.  4,  11,  mr'ntinns  uniria  made  fmm  other  fish.  Muria 
{fhirn  cnida,  matura)  was  also  the  name  for  brine.  CoL  xii.  6»  25, 
30 ;  Oato,     Ji.  m. 

POULTRY. 

Tmt  peacocks  and  fowls  hare  been  already  discussed.  8ee  fbr- 
ther,  Lamprid.  8ev,  Alex*  37 ;  Mart  xiii.  62,  OaUina  aUUit : 

Paieitar  at  dulci  iaeilii  gallina  farina, 
Paaoitnr  at  teaebrii,  iogeniota  gala  est 

Ih.  fi.'J,  64.  On  tho  mpOj  see  Vhtto,  iii.  9,  who  also  mentions  the 
fattiniTi?  of  chickcTis  in  the  dark.  Sen.  Kp,  122.  The  altilia 
farin<j  invohda,  in  Macrob.  denote  a  chieken-pie.  On  the  pheasants 
see  above,  and  Mart.  xiii.  72.  Picireons,  above,  and  Mart.  xiii.  66, 
67.  Turtur,  Plin.  z.  34,  62,  On  the  duck,  see  Macrob.  aboTe. 
Mart.  xiii.  52 : 

'I '>ta  quideiij  pnimtur  anaii,  srd  pcctore  tantum 
Kt  cervice  sapit :  cetera  redUe  coco. 

Jecnr  (n}srri.i  was  a  \vyy  favourite  d-!«h,  and  tx)  make  its  ta^ste 
fin^^r,  the  gceso  were  fr<l  with  tigs  and  dates.  Sec  Rader  on  ^fnrt. 
xiii.  r)f).  [Hor.  Saf.  ii.  s,  88;  Juv.  v.  114  ;  Plin.  x.  22,  27.  VTiiiiQ 
geese  were  oonsidorod  best.   Yarro,  M.  Jt.  iii.  10;  Hor.  supra. 
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Partridges  and  heatk-oooks,  ptfdkb  and  aUagm*  Mart.  ziii. 
Perdix : 

Ponitur  Ausoniis  avis  hnpc  rarissima  mensia— ■ 
Haao  in  lautonim  mandere  ssepe  solea. 

76  and  68 : 

Inter  aapores  fertnr  alitam  primus 
lonicaram  gnstus  atli^iiaraDi* 

Hitt.  X.  48.  68 ;  GeU.  Tii.  16.] 

The  field-fiure>  itirtfiM,  was  oonndered  a  great  Inzuiy,  and  was 
not  only  eaten  when  in  season,  but  also  fed  all  the  year  round  in 
ornUluyMB  for  the  purpose.  Even  in  Yarrows  time  ^ey  were  sold 
when  fattened  for  three  dmarii  (ahont  sixteen  pence)  a  piece,  and 
one  villa  pelded  in  a  year  5000  head,  consequently  a  revenue  of 
60,000  B8,  (iii.  2,  15).  Columella  my^  (viii.  10),  nunc  ataUt  notirm 
luxuries  fwkidiana  fidi  hoc  pretia,  [A  circle  of  roast  iurdi  were 
placed  round  the  dish.  Mart.  xiiL  ol » iurdorum  corona,  92,  Lqpiu : 
Inter  aves  tardus,  si  qais  roe  judlee  certst, 
Inter  qnadrupedes  mattes  prima  lepus. 

Hor.  Sat.  L  5,  72,  iL  5,  10 ;  Fers.  vi.  24.  Blackbirds,  nieru^a,  were 
also  eaten.  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  8»  91.  Snipes,  JideaUod,  Mart.  xiii.  49 ; 
QeQ.  XV.  8 ;  Macrob.  snpra:  sometimes  the  crane,  gnu,  and  stork, 
etemtSa.  Plin.  x.  23,  80 :  C*  Ntpo$  cum  teriUret  ivfdo$  pmUo  ante 
ecBjptoi  Mginari,  addidU,  ehoniao  magis  plaeero  fuam  gruei,  Hior. 
JSki«.  iL  8,  87 : 

Membra  gmit  fpani  sale  malto  non  one  fimre. 

ii.  2,  49 :  GeU.  vii.  KS.  qrves  Melicce.'] 

There  is  no  proof  that  tlio  rhcrnicoptenis,  which  is  explained  to 
be  the  flaminj?o,  and  named  in  tho  modern  system  Phcenicopterus 
antiqiufrtnn,  was  in  tlivj  time  of  Gallns  one  of  the  delicacies  at  the 
tahlea  of  the  great,  but  it  whs  introduced  soon  after,  for  Vitellius 
and  Apiciiifl  had  dishet^  made  of  the  tongnee  of  these  birds.  Suet. 
ViUll.  13;  Plin.  x.  48,  68.  Martial  names  them  among  the  turha 
coriiSf  iii.  58,  14  : 

Argutus  anscr,  gemmeique  paTones, 
Nofnemiiie  debet  qam  robenlibns  peonis. 

Comp.  xiii.  71.  [Juv.  xi.  139;  Sen.  Fp.  110.]  Elagabalus  had 
di!«hes  prepared  of  the  brains  of  these  birdf.    Lamprid.  c.  20. 

[Sometimes,  though  rarelv,  they  committed  the  absurdity  of 
eating  onging-birds.  Plin.  x.  01,  72;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  245.  Among 
the 

QUADRUPEDS 

the  greatest  favourite  was  the  tame  or  wild  boar.]  It  was  gener- 
ally the  chief  dish  of  a  grand  cosna,  and  came  whole  to  table ;  [a 
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custom  introdUiOdd  by  P.  Servilius  Bullus.  Pliii«  viii.  dl>  78 ;  Jut 
i.  140 : 

Quanta  est  gula,  qua?  sibi  totoi 
Ponit  apros,  animal  propter  couvivia  iiatum. 

V.  116.    Tiborius  had  only  half  a  one.    Suet.  Tib,  34.] 

The  practised  gotirmand  pretended  to  distinguish  by  the  taste 
from  what  part  of  Italy  it  came.  Hot.  Sat.  ii.  4,  40,  says :  Und^ 
curvet  aper  lances;  nam  Laurens  mahia  est;  at  other  times  the  I.u- 
canian,  and  later,  the  Tuscan,  was  celebrated.  See  Hor.  S-if.  n.  3, 
234 ;  8,  6;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  6,  10;  Mart.vii.  27.  [CatuU.  39,  11.  The 
Laurontine  wore  frequent.  Mart.  ix.  49,  x.  45;  Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  231 ; 
Virg.  ^n.  X.  708.  The  lich  Romans  kept  tliem  in  tri liarto.  riin. 
Tiii.  51,  78.]  The  cooking  of  the  boar  aIbO  cost  a  oonsidcrable 
sum.  Maitialf  who  had  reoeiTed  a  prese&t  of  a  Tuaoe  glandi's  ajter. 
Bays, 

Sed  coquus  ingentcm  piporis  consutnet  aoenruiDy 

Addot  et  arcano  mista  Falemn  car©: 
Ad  doniiuum  redeas  ;  umter  te  uuu  cupit  ignis, 

Conturbator  tper.   ViKiu  esiirio. 

On  the  carviTii}',  see  Petr.  40.  [The  flesh  of  the  tame  swine  was 
cooked  in  manilbld  ways,  Plin.  viii.  51,  77.  On  the  manner  of 
dishing  it  up,  see  above.  The  sucking-pig  was  also  thus  fiorred. 
Mart.  xiii.  41,  Porcellm  lactens,'] 

Among  tlio  most  favourite  dishes  of  the  ancients  were  the  womb, 
vftfrn,  fiTirl  the  breast,  sinucrt,  t»f  a  jiorra.  before  it  had  betTi  suckoti; 
hence  there  is  no  dish  so  frequentlj'  mentioned  from  Plautus  down- 
wards. [Gierig.  on  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15;  Mart.  ii.  30.  xiii.  44,  56;  I'liu. 
xi.  37,  83.  They  also  liked  the  head,  8innj>ut  vrrHnum,  the  livt'r. 
tlie  stomach,  ahdimwriy  Plin.  viii.  51,  77,  and  the  hams,  per/nf  ,  e-jM'- 
eially  those  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  ^lart.  xiii.  54  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  ♦)•  ».] 
Tlle^e  were  often  kept  and  eaten  a  second  day.  Plant.  JlfiV.  iii.  1 , 
104.  ^fart.  X.  48,  n^tribus  caenia  Jam  perna  sitptrstes.  [Plant.  Psnid. 
i.  2,  33 ;  Cupt,  iv.  3 ;  Curcul,  ii.  3,  87 ;  Menachm,  i.  3,  27 ;  ^  arro, 
Z.  L,  V.  109.] 

Sausa_ij;i's  ^ver(^  a  favotiiite  di^li  and  n^ed  by  all  classes  of  socit-ty, 
and  tlie  fuitunat*i  rival  of  Cleon,  in  the  KniffhU  of  Aristojilianes, 
has  lent  no  small  r*'nown  to  the  tradf  in  them.  The  Ionian  nain»\s 
f(»r  tl>em  are  botnlui  and  ioni<irulum^  but  these  siiri.itv  ditTi-n  iit 
thinp^s,  as  we  gather  from  Petron.  49.  They  w«Me  |)re]»;ned  aj 
amonp:  ns,  wifli  tL'-  blood  of  the  animal,  apwe  leant  fitnii  Aristoph. 
F.'j.  208,  and  the  }>i>Ui]i  were  of  this  desi  rii)tion,  n«  Toi-full.  -l/)e7.  9, 
savs  :  hdulos  cniorp  fJif)f^}ifr,<i  fnhnoritln,  Ttntxi'  'il'i .  on  the  eontnirv*, 
wei*e  brain,  Uver,  aj*d  other  sausages,  and  were  eaten  warm,  being 
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roasted  on  the  gridiron.  Petr.  31;  Mart.  xiy.  221.  Hence  they 
were  earned  about  in  small  tin  OTens  for  sale.  Mart  L  42,  d» 

.  .  .  fumantia  qui  tomacla  rancui 
Ciieiimfflrt  tepidis  coqam  popinii. 

where  Up*  jpop.  means /ocoi  t^pidoa.  So  the  hpiuhnui  also  cried  out 
his  wares.  Sen.  66,  In  Yairo,  M,  ii.  4, 10,  Umaeina  are 
probably  the  same  as  tomaeiUa,  As  we  import  hams  from  West* 
phalia^  and  bram-sansages  from  Brunswidc,  so  the  Bomans  obtained 
both  best  from  Gaul.  Oomp.  Buperti  ad  Juven,  x.  3S5.  [The 
smoked  sausages  were  called  hiUas,  SchoL  Gmq.  ad  Bar,  Sat,  ii.  4> 
60,  explains  fairiwm  ao^Cth'ttm*  Yairo,  L,  X.  t.  111.  He  mentions 
several  sorts  of  fairciminai  e.  g.  jMcana  (Mart  xiii.  35),  fnndoiutn, 
eta  Kon.  ii  410. 

Of  meats  for  roastmg,  the  hare,  le^ua,  was  much  esteemed.] 
Petron.,  lepormh  in  medio  peania  Bubomakim,  iil  Fega8u$  wderetur, 
[The  epicure's  bit  was  the  shoulder-blade.  Hor.  8ait,  ii.  4,  44 : 

FecundsB  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  annos. 
8,  89.  Comp.  Mart,  xiii.  92;  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  37.]  On  the 
method  of  fattening  them,  see  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9,  and  Plin.  viii. 
65.  The  little  goat,  hudus,  Mart.  x.  48,  was*  obtained  best  from 
Ambracia.  GelL  vii.  16;  Juv.  xi.  G'j:  they  also  ate  the  roe,  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  4,  43;  the  rabbit,  cunioUns,  Mart.  xiii.  60;  and  even  dor- 
mice, yUrts  (although  this  was  rustiicted  by  a  Censor^B  edict,  Plin. 
xxxvi.  I),  Mart.  xiii.  59. 

Tota  mihi  dornutur  hims,  et  pingaior  illo 
Tempore  sum  quo  me  nil  nisi  somnus  alit. 

They  were  fattened  "with  chestnuts.    Plin.  viii*  d7>  82;  Yarro, 

VEGEXAJbliES. 

The  Jaetuea  [Yarxo,  L,  Z.  t.  104]  was  one  of  the  most  general 
Tegetables,  about  ihe  use  of  whidi  at  meals,  see  above.  Por  its 
Tarieties,  see  BiUerbeck,  Fhra  Clan.  Here  the  oapsMi,  headed- 
lettuce,  comes  especially  imder  our  consideration,  also  called  laconi» 
CO  (Plin.  ziz.  8,  38),  and  Mtnlia  (Mart.  iii.  47,  8),  and  also  stdens. 
Mart  X.  48,  9.  Pive  sorts  of  this  are  mentioned  by  Colum.  x. 
181,  and  xi.  3,  26 :  two  named  (xecilianay  after  CsedliuB  Metellus, 
the  one  green,  the  other  brownish  red,  the  yellowish  green,  cappa- 
doca  (Mart.  y.  78,  4),  the  whitish,  haiiea^  and  the  ctfpna,  also  red 
outside. 

Bnwica  {oUracea),  green  or  brown  cabbncrc,  was  likewise  a 
Tery  fa/ourite  vegetable.  Plin.  xix.  8,  41.   [Varro,  L.  L*  v.  104.] 

u  u 
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Both  tho  larger  ?talkf,  caulfs,  catih'ritlus,  and  the  youii*?  spiin^ 
bhoots,  q/wat't,  vi/rini\  weiu  eaten.  Col.  x.  127,  seqq.  Tho  stalks 
■wel  l'  Si^rvod  up  whole.  Mart.  v.  78,  5.  In  order  that  in  boiling 
it  might  retain  its  green  colour,  atiltpetre  waa  mixed  with  it.  Mark 
xiii.  17: 

tibi  palU'iiti'S  niov<';int  fa.stidi:!  caul^ 
JN  itiatu  vLridib  bia.sM(  a  Iml  ut^uu, 

Plin.  xxxi.  10,  46.  Columella  enumerates  several  sortij;  Pliny 
mentions  above  others,  the  Cnman,  Arician,  and  Pompcian.  [Com- 
mon cahhag^e,  ofu.^,  was  the  frequent  food  of  the  poor.  Hor.  £pUt, 
i.  17,  13  ;  i.  o,  2,  and  ObViar.  ad  loc.  ;  Sat.  ii.  1,  71 ;  7,  30,  securum 
vine. — Turnips,  Ukewiee,  Mart.  xiii.  16,  rapa,  20 ;  napi  were  very 
common;  also  asparagus,  21,  asparagi,  Varro,  L.  L,  v.  104;  Non. 
xviii.  1.  Mushrooms, y  uit</»,  wore  a  very  favomite  di^h,  particularly 
the  boltti,  Juv.  V.  146  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  20;  Mart.  xii.  48,  xiii.  48; 
Plin.  Epii^t.  i.  7.  The  emperor  Claudius  was  verj'  loud  uf  them. 
Mart.  i.  21.  TruHi^  were  called  tuhera,  Plin.  xix.  2,  11;  AlarL 
xiii.  50;  hulbi.  Mart.  xii.  34.] 

Tho  crucn,  hr<i.<si(it  mira^  garden -rocket,  served  not  only  as  a 
rpice,  but  was  also  eaten  like  lettuce.  S])ri  iig.  Hid.  R.  Herb.  i.  p. 
97.  It  was  w«ll  known  as  veneris  conciiulrir.  Plin.  xix,  8.  41,  xx. 
13,  49;  Yirg.  Mord.  bo;  and  ia  hence  o^n  called  h$rba  §alax. 
Mart.  X.  48,  10,  ill.  75. 

Porrnm,  por^e,  a  lavouiite  dish  of  two  kinds,  porrum  secii/e 
(.Sehiiittl  tuch),  and  capitatum  ;  hencw  tUrumque  porrum.  Mart.  iii. 
47,  The  cfipitfitum  {ffrnvt^  porri^  ibid.  v.  78,  4)  of  voiy  good 
quiility.  (.aijie  to  Rome  from  Aricia,  Cokim.  x.  139;  maUr  Aricia 
pcrrt.  Mart.  xiii.  19;  an  the  sectUe  from  Tarentum,  ibid.  18. 
Horace's  condemnation  of  it  {Epod.  iii.)  in  well  known. 

Circr  f(  rr''iis,  or  ffpidnm,  boiled  chick-peas,  a  very  usual  and 
cheap  aliment,  was  hawked  about  for  sale.  Mart.  i.  42,  5,  ofiowK 
vf  udit  qui  madiduin  cicer  roronce.  A  dish  of  them  could  be  obtained 
for  an  as  (about  three  half-pence).  Mart.  ii.  104.  10.  Hence  it  is 
es]K*cialiy  the  food  of  tho  poorest  chisa,  and  always  a  mark  of  a 
ver\-  frugiil  table.  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  6,  115,  [ii.  3,  182 ;]  Mart.  v.  78,  21. 
[So  also  bean>,  Mart.  x.  4S  ;  v.  7S  (lupini)^  and  leiitiks  were  a  dish 
of  the  poor.  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  63 ;  Mart.  xiii.  7,  Conchis 
faha;  lastly,  barley,  groats, />o/t/*/rt,  Col.  vi.  17;  Sen.  Ep.  18,  22; 
Plin.  xviii.  7, 18,  nlim  ;  Pliu.  xviii.  11,  29;  xxii.  25,  61 ;  Mart.  xiii.  6, 

Of  the  various  iruits  notice  has  been  ah  t  ady  taken, 

Furth(!r  may  be  added]  Snian  dates,  curyotcp,  [Mnrt.  xiii.  27.] 
and  EL'>q)tian,  T!nlaua\  Salmasius  treats  of  them  at  lenjj^th, 
Excrc.  ad         ii.  927;  [Plin.  xv.  2S,  Tho  dates  in  Petron. 

are  said  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  sustenance  of  the  boar,  gluadei. 
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OliTOB  belonged  Mlh  to  tiie  ffu$tu»  and  to  the  tnenia  ieeunda. 
Mart.  xiiL  3d: 

Inchoat  atque  eadem  finit  oUva  dapcs. 
On  tiie  alba  and  nigree  and  their  eondUura^  see  Coliim.  zii.  48.  On 
other  sorts,  Billerbeek,  Flor»  Clou,  p.  6.   [Pltn.  Bp*  i.  15,  o{f«« 

Lastly  come  certain  articles,  used  in  oookery,  ptr  qua  ewe 

svhmus.    TJlp.  Dt^.  xxxiii.  9,  3.]  e.  g.  honey. 

The  best  was  the  Attic  (Hymottian),  and  the  Sicilian  from  the 
floriferous  Hybla,  Mart.  xiii.  104,  lOo.  Third  in  rank  was  that 
from  Cal3;dna,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  r*ana.  Plin.  xi.  13.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  worst  {asptrrimum,  PUn.  xxx.  4,  10)  came 
from  Corsica.  Therefore  Ovid  says  of  the  letter  {cera)  of  his  loYe, 
who  refuses  the  rendezvous  he  entreats  for,  Amor.  i.  12,  9 : 
Qoam,  pato,  de  longtc  colleotam  flore  cioata 
Mellc  sub  infami  Corsica  misit  apis ; 

and  Martial  replies  to  Csecilianns,  who  had  requested  epigrams  of 
him  upon  ahenrd  subjects,  zi.  42 : 

Hella  jubes  Hyblica  tibi,  vel  Hymettia  naidf 
£t  thyma  Cecropttt  Condoa  ponis  api } 

Comp.  iz.  27.  [Here  al«K>  must  be  mentioned  the  Yanous  condi« 
ments,  condimmia,  kitchen-berbe  and  spioee,  piper,  maciSf  laser^ 

li'/usticutn,  CiUiumy  coriamlrumy  caremriy  poittdacay  lapathiur/if  beta, 
Paall«  ZHg,  Txxiii.  9,  5;  Plaut.  I'seud.  iii.  2,  21 ;  Non.  xviL;  Mart, 
xiii,  5,  13;  Plin.  xix.  4,  7,  8.  Also  cheese  (caseus,  a  coactv  lade], 
Yairo,  L.  L.  v.  108 ;  Tlin.  xzfiiL  9,  xi.  42 ;  Mart.  xiii.  30—33 ; 
where  the  Luvenaia  (a  %'ory  large  sort),  VetHnus,  VdahrenBhy  Tre- 
Imlanw,  are  mentioned.   The  best  came  irom  Gaul  and  Bithynia. 

PASTRY  AND  BBEAD. 

The  loayes  were  very  flat,  about  two  inches  thick,  of  a  square 
shape  (hence  called  quadra;  Mart.  ix.  91 ;  ITnr.  Ep»  i.  17,  49;  Juv. 
V.  2),  with  six  or  eight  notches  cut  in  them ;  as  is  seen  from 
paintings,  and  loaves,  that  have  been  disoovt^red.  The  best  bread 
was  of  wheat-flour,  tUigineua.  Sen.  Ep.  123,  119 ;  Plin.  xviii.  9,  20, 
r  siligine  lautissimus  panis^  ii.  27  ;  Vop.  Aurel,  48.  It  was  called 
tener,  niveus,  Candidas,  mundus.  The  commonest  {panu  9ortiidti9, 
diirus,  Sen.  Ep.  18,  pleheiua;  Sen.  119,  cibarkta,  Cic.  Tusc  v.  34; 
Isid.  XX.  2)  was  of  barley,  pollards  {hordmrua,  furfuroimSy  fw" 
furibua  conspersvA,  acermm.  I'lin,  xviii.  U,  26).  Between  these 
there  was  a  middling  quality,  "pniiifi  aacuudus,  or  >'T(/;/(/«riw«,  be^idoa 
several  others.   Plin.  xix.  9,  20 ;  Suet.  Oct,  76;  lior.  Ep.  ii.  I,  123. 

u  u  2 
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There  was  tlie  pants  apeu8tieu$t  /umaceu^t  aHopUeiw,  iulbeinerieiuSf 
dihanitiut^  rubidtUt  names  which  refer  to  (he  method  of 
makmg  the  bread.  lacL  Flin.  Lampr.  te.  Alex.  37; 
Jut.  t.  67.  It  is  doubtfcd  whetiier  panes  Pieenkt  are  UseiiitB  or 
rolls.  Mart.  idii.  ^7 : 

Piceiitiiui  Gem  ]ut«o  tie  neetare  eretcit^ 
Ut  leris  aoe^ta  spongia  target  aqua. 

Small  Toond  rolls,  or  liha,  were  called  paMli.  FHn.  xnii  11,  26; 
Fest.  p.  260 ;  scent-halls,  howerer*  are  likewise  so  called.  Hor* 
Sat  i.  2,  27,  Pastilles  Bufittus  old,  Meoi.  i  88.  Cakes  and  poetrj 
were  made  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.]  First  come  the  porceIU\  Petron. 
40,  whidii  were  distrilmted  amongst  the  guests  to  he  taken  away 
by  them  (apophorefa) ;  they  were  made  of  copia,  or  eopto-pIiEieenia^ 
a  kind  of  pastry,  not  nnlike  the  rye-bread  of  Wes^halia;  it  was 
rery  hard,  and  was  often  sent  away  to  a  distance.  Hence  Uaxtial*8 
joke,  ziy.  68»  copta  Bhodus : 

PeeesDtis  famuli  pngno  no  pereote  dentcs; 
Clara  Rhodos  ooptain  quam  tibi  miait,  adat 

See  Petnm.  60 :  Friapus  a  jnstare  /actus  gremio  satis  ampfo  emnis 
generis  poma  el  uvas  staiifuhat  mare  wdgato,  Soch  plastic  displays 
of  pastry  were  not  i  iiaps  confined  to  Trimalohio's  honse.  Mart. 
idy,  69.  Athensens,  ziy.  details  the  nnmenms  names  of  such 
pastry.  Base  merely  giyes  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 
The  pastry  was  filled  within  with  all  sorts  of  ingredients.  Petr. 
69 :  Epidipnis  adJata  fuirdts  siligineis  uvis  passis  ntio&iugue  farsis, 
[On  lagoMtm  and  artolaganust  see  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6, 115,  and  Cic  ad 
Fam,  is.  20.]  The  making  of  these  opera  piskHawws  the  bosineaB 
hoUi  of  the  dvUcM^ius  and  Uie  ladanus* 

[THE  ATTENDAlv^TS 

who  waited  at  the  table  of  the  rich  Boxnans,  and  cooked  Hie  meals, 
were  very  numerous.  Of  the  coquus  mention  has  already  been 
made,  Jut.  ix.  109,  archimasirxu.'] 

Fistor  was  the  name  both  of  the  slaye  who  baked  the  bread  for 
the  usual  household  supply,  and  of  him  who  made  dttla'a,  cakes  and 
pastry  of  all  kinds :  the  latter  was  also  called  dukiarius,  because 
the  two  functions  were  not  always  di^diarged  by  the  same  person. 
Hence  Appul.  Met.  x.  says  pistwr  duki'trius,  qui  pnms  et  nuHlita 
concirnutlat  edtdia,  where  panes  is  not  to  be  taken  for  common 
bread.  Mart.  ziy.  222 : 

Mille  tibi  dakcs  operam  manna  ista  6giiras 
Exstruit ;  haic  am  pares  laborat  apia. 
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The  lactarius  purveyed  the  regular  pastry,  in  which  moal  nnd 
milk  were  the  chief  ingredients.  Lamprid.  MeUog.  27.  The  lacta- 
rius copied  figures  as  well  as  the  dula'arim,  and  the  Jhriapi  9Ui- 
^nei  were  of  his  making,  ibid.  32.  In  moat  oases  ths  aame 
person  diadbuurged  both  offices,  and  the  name  pMor  was  the  general 
term. 

[The  white  broad  Laker  was  called  instor  aiUginariiUt  or  eandi* 
darius.  Orell.  42G3,  ISIO.  Tho  tt  chnical  process  of  bakingis  seen 
on  the  bad-relie£B  on  the  tomb  of  the  baker  M.  Yorgiliiis  Eurysaoee. 
The  obBonator  was  the  person  who  cateied  for  the  kitchen.  Sen. 
Ep,  47;  Mart  xiv.  212.] 

It  does  not  seem  warrantable  to  assume  the  presence  of  a  special 
/artor  in  a  family  for  the  purpose  of  making  pasties,  sausages,  and 
80  foi"th :  the  fai'tor  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  mnvrriQ, 
who  fattened  the  poultry.  In  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3, 229,  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  a  hotularius  to  be  meant,  as  the  fartores  were  not 
confined  to  the  villas  in  the  country,  but  many  followed  the  oocu* 
pation  in  Borne.   When  Donat.  on  Ter.  Eun,  ii.  2,  2d, 

.  .  •  enpediarii  omnM, 
Cetarii,  lanii,  coqui,  fartores,  ptacatofM. 

explains  the  word,  fui  fardmina  factunt,  it  might  bear  that  signi* 
fication,  but  the  poulterer  would  be  much  more  befitting  iu  the 
company  mentioned ;  and  eren  in  Plant.  True,  i.  2,  U,  it  is  not 

necessary  to  suppose  it  to  mean  aXXavroirMX^c* 

[The  person  in  charge  of  the  triclinium  was  the  tridiniarcha^ 
Orell.  794,  2952,  or  arch  it  rid  in  us.  Sen.  £p,  47 ;  Petr.  22,  with  his 
asjjistants,  the  servi  tridiniarts,  also  named  hcfistemiaior.  Plant. 
Pseud,  i.  2,  29.  As  regards  the  table  itself,  the  9iruck)re$  were 
iin]v>Ttant  functionaries.] 

The  word  strudor  has  several  significatious,  as  he  had  several 
duties.  The  word  denotes,  in  the  first  placo,  tliat  he  was  the 
person  who  arranged  the  food,  set  the  different  dishes  of  separ- 
ate fercula  in  order  upon  the  repositoria,  and  took  caro  that  the 
dishes  were  served ina  pleasing  an«l  ingenious  manner.  SeePetron. 
35.  In  the  next  place,  by  stnictor  is  understood  the  scissor ^  also 
'"'T  r/ifor,  [and  dirihitor,  Appul.  Mt  t.  p.  123,]  he  whocarred  the  food. 
His  ;irt  consisted  not  only  in  carving  in  a  skilful  manner,  but  also 
iu  dancing,  and  keeping  regular  time  in  his  morements.  See 
Bupert.  on  Juv.  v.  120. 

He  was  also  the  person  who  constructed  artificial  figures,  of 
fruit  and  fieah,  for  the  dessert,  as,  for  instance,  the  eifdonia  mala 
9pini$  confixa,  u$  eehinos  ejficerent,  and  again,  the  cmnium  genera 
aviumf  pi8ce$,  anter  altilis  (Petron.  69),  which  were  all  made  de  uno 
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wrport,  de  poreo.  See  Mart*  xi.  31,  who  says  of  Cfeciliiis,  the 
AtreuB  citeurb»tarumf  or  melon  and  gourd-ohopper : 

Hin<:  piitor  iataas  fadit  placentas, 
Hino  et  multiplices  strait  tabellaa, 
Et  Dotas  caryoddas  theatru. 

And  this  seems  to  be  his  office  in  the  passage  of  Lampiid. 
[Hdiog,  27)  mentioned  aboTO.  la  most  cases  the  latter  was  the 
duty  of  the  cook,  and  the  former  of  the  scissor. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  taking  off  the  sandals,  and  handing 
the  water  for  washing,  were  done  \^  the  guests*  own  slaTe8»  or  by 
the  domestic  slaves  of  the  host.  In  Petron.  31,  the  dayes  of  Tii- 
malchio  certainly  performed  similar  services  for  his  guests.  The 
custom  of  each  guest  having  his  own  slave,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  standing  behind  him,  is  oonobonited  by  examples.  Pe- 
tron.  58  and  68 ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Habinnas  brought  several 
slaves  with  him.  Slart.  ii.  37 ;  Anthol,  PaL  zi.  207.  [On  ti&e  use 
of  the  nomendator,  see  above.  For  ^e  purpose  of  serving  &e  wine 
there  were  pocillatortSf  and  a  cya^Ao,  later,  pragutiahret^  Suet. 
Claud.  44 ;  Orell.  2993.  On  the  attendance  in  general,  see  the  de- 
scriptions in  Juv.  xi.  145,  and  v.  66 : 

Maxima  qiuoqne  domas  sarns  est  plena  snperbit, 
and  Sen.  Ep.  47  and  95 :  Tranaeo  pistorum  turham,  iranseo  mtnu- 
tratontm^  per  quos  signo  data  ad  inferendam  easnam  discurritur,  Dii 
honij  qtiantum  hoininum  tuius  venter  exercet,  Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  123.] 
The  r<  citations,  ^rpod^ara,  usual  diiring  the  coena  and  oomissatio, 
and  tho  applauding?  cry  of  trofmc  (Mart.  iii.  44,  50),  raised  in  com- 
pliment to  the  reciter ;  [Mart.  v.  78 ;  Juv.  xi.  177 ;  Plin.  Ep,  vi.  31 ; 
Sidon.  Apoll.  i.  2  ;  Plut.  Lue.  40 ;]  the  music  of  the  Si/mphoiuaci, 
[Macrob.  ii.  4 ;  Petr.  31 ;]  the  displays  of  the  dancers,  [Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  10;  comp.  Cic.  p*  Mur,  6;]  mimes,  rope-dancers,  and 
jugglers ;  the  scurrce  and  morionet  with  their  jokes,  [Hor.  Sat,  L 
5,  o2,]  must  have  sadly  interliiared  ivifh  the  conversation  of  the 
giiests.   Hence  Martial  says,  ix.  7S : 

Quod  optimum  sit  quteritis  convivium } 
In  quod  ohonrales  non  venit 

Pliny,  liowover  {Kp.  ix.  IT},  numbers  the  lector^  ltfri$te$,  and  coiinrdik. 
among  tho  becoming  pleasures  of  tlie  tablo,  and  Tvorthy  of  a  rcHued 
taste ;  but  the  many  took  no  interest  in  suck  tilings,  and  prefen-ed 
low  ribaldry,  Corn.  Ait.  11.  [Suet.  Oct.  74:  triviakg  ex  circo  ludioa 
intfTponehift  ac  frequcntiuH  aretalogoi^  i.  e.  scurras.  Liv.  xxxix.  6: 
Tunc  psaltrivb  samhucisiruvque  et  convimUa  ludionum  ohled^menia 
addita  epulis.  See  August,  d^  Civ.  7)?t,  iii.  2 1 ;  Stuck,  Antiq. 
C(muiv,  iii.  20 ;  Ciaocou.  de  Trid.  p.  75.] 
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THE  TRICLINIUM. 

TH  KB  IO  do  not  seem  to  havu  been  any  special  eatrng-rooms,  or 
tridinia,  in  the  old  Boman  house,  but  largn  apartments  for 
general  use  answered  the  purpose ;  in  the  city,  the  atrium^  and  in 
the  country,  the  cors.  Varro,  in  Serv.  ad  Virgil  ^n,  i.  637,  in 
tUrio  epulahantur  antiqui.  Varro  {J)e  Vit»  JPop,  Horn,)  is  not  so 
clear;  but  at  the  period  with  the  manners  of  wbich  we  are  better 
acquainted,  the  houaee  had  more  than  one  iricliniumy  and  alao  large 
halls  (oeci)  for  the  same  purpose ;  for  an  account  of  which,  see  the 
iExeoTSns  on  The  Bovian  Home, 

The  word  iiridiinum  did  not  origiually  signify  the  room  itself, 
but  the  couch  on  which  they  took  their  seats  at  the  table.  (Bidi^ 
Ilium,  Plant.  Baech,  ir.  4,  69, 102,  refers  to  the  particular  caae  when 
two  paria  amawUm  were  together,  and  for  two  or  three  persons  of 
course  only  one  lectos  was  reqiiired.)  These  couches  wore  not 
known  in  the  earlier  ages,  in  which  they  used  to  eat  sitting,  a 
eu8t<  m  to  which  the  women  [and  children]  adh<  rofl  after  the  men 
had  adopted  that  of  lying.  Isid.  Orig,  xz.  11,  9.  We  find  this 
exemplified  in  many  xnonuments.  Avgyf>f.  151 ;  Pitt.  cTEreoL  u  14; 
Zahn,  Ornament,  90.  [The  children  sat  ad  Jukra  hdorwn,  Taci- 
tus (^fm.  xiii.  16)  mentdons  a  special  table  for  them.  Mos  hdbe' 
haiur  prindpium  lihero§  cum  ceteris  idem  (Et<Ui$  nobiUbue  tedentet 
vesd  in  aspedu  propinquorum  prepria  et  parciore  menea.'] 

The  word  signifies  not  the  single  hdua  iridiniaris^  but  a  con- 
jnnetion  of  three  such,  with  three  persons  on  each,  so  that  the  tri- 
clinium compirehended  nine  persons.  On  the  fourth  side,  an  access 
to  the  table  was  left  for  the  placing  of  the  dishes.  Wilstemann 
understands  by  it  a  single  lectus,  and  supposes  the  whole  company 
sat  upon  three  lecti ;  but  this  is  untenable,  as  Macrob.  {Sat.  ii.  f*, 
2'ridinia  ledis  ehurneis  strata /uerunt :  ducAns  iridiniie  pnvftjicee 
cubuerunt, — in  tertio  tricfinio  PcpiUa)  can  only  be  understood  as 
referring  to  different  triclinia,  consisting  of  seToral  locti ;  it  was  in 
order  that  more  than  one  table  with  its  couches  xuight  stand  in  the 
same  room,  that  the  regular  eating  apartments  were  twioe  as  long 
as  they  were  broad,  and  they  had  cbom  quadrates  tarn  ampla  magni- 
tudinet  uU  faeiliter  in  eis  tridiniU  quatuor  airatist  ministrationum 
tudorumque  operis  locus  poseit  SMS  epaticsus.  Vitr.  vi.  10.  It  may 
lie  difficult  to  say  how  the  nine  men  distributed  themselves  among 
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two  triclinia,  but  for  fifteen  persons,  and  nmong  them  four  vestaJ 
virgins,  to  have  sat  at  one  triclininiii ,  would  have  been  an  iLiih«  arii- 
of  circumstance.  Tho  number,  too,  was  not  complete;  for  in  the 
list,  Lentulus,  in  lionour  of  whom  the  banquet  was  given,  and 
Metellus,  were  absent ;  so  that  there  would,  have  been  at  least 
eleven  or  twelve  persons. 

The  three  lecti,  foiining  tho  triclinium,  differed  much  in  point  of 
ranki  as  did  also  the  particular  places  on  each.  They  were  called 
iummm,  meddus,  and  tmus,  but  the  modinB  alone  explainB  iteel£ 
Salmaa.  ad  Solin,  p.  886.  The 

plained  in  two  ways ;  first,  from  Seneca  {Nat*  Quatt,  t.  16),  where 
in  giving  tho  points  of  the  wind  he  says,  A  septmiricnaH  laAgrt  sum~ 
mus  ett  AquUo,  mediua  septmirio^  imuB  Tkradas;  but  in  the  wind- 
dial  of  Yairo,  which  Seneca  followed,  the  Aquilo  takes  the  place  to 
ihe  left,  and  the  Thraeia$  that  to  the  right  of  the  nptrntHo;  and  it 
is  therefore  dear  that  the  ledui  Bummus  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
mediuS)  and  the  imns  to  the  right  of  it.  On  ^e  eecond  proof  moxe 
heireafter.  Of  these  couches,  the  most  honouraUe  was  ^e  medins* 
then  the  emnmus,  and  the  imus  the  last  in  rank. 

The  lectus  had  a  railing  along  at  one  end,  where  lay  a  cushion ; 
the  rest  of  the  places  were  separated  by  pillows.   On  this  railixig 
the  person  rested  with  his  left  ann,  so  that  tho  imus  wonld  have 
had  the  railing  next  to  the  medius,  whilst  that  of  the  smnmiifl  would 
have  heen  at  the  extreme  end  opposite.   The  most  honODrable 
place  was  that  next  to  tho  imling,  then  the  centre,  and  lastly  the 
lowert  one;  hence  mperiu$  and  in/eriua  aeeumbtne.  Bat  to  this 
rule  the  medxos  was  an  exception ;  for  on  that,  the  lowest  place 
was  first  in  rank,  and  also  the  seat  of  honour  of  the  whole  tticU- 
nixun,  and  always  left  for  the  most  important  person ;  hence  called 
eonntlaris.   The  chief  passage  on  the  subject  is  in  Plutarch  (^m- 
po$,  i.  3],  but  it  seems  to  contain  a  contradiction  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  commentators.   After  quoting  the  customs  of  other 
nations  with  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  seats,  he  says,  *Pw|tai'oic  Si 
i  r$c  It^^fHC  itXfvifc  rcXfvraioct  ^  inraruAv  v-(toaayoptvov9t»f  and  ad- 
duces three  reasons  why  this  should  have  been  the  place  of  honour* 
Pirstly,  he  Ihinks  that  the  kings  formerly  took  the  middle  place  on 
the  middle  lectus,  and  that,  on  the  transition  into  a  republic,  the 
consuls  ceded  this  place,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  popularify*  Ac- 
cording to  his  second  reason,  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  lectus 
was  the  mgst  honourable  (Heindoxf  erroneously  says  the  summus), 
and  next  to  the  lectus  imus,  on  which  the  host  took  the  uppennost 
seat,  in  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  most  distinguished 
guest  The  third  ground  given  was.  that  tiie  oonsnl  or  genetal 
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could  in  that  place  host  settle  any  matters  of  laisiaos.s,  if,  for  in- 
staiKT,  iiit»'lliL'OTK'0  or  papers  requirinj^  his  signature  hajipfiied  to 
l>e  brought  to  him,   Plutarch's  meanixig  ia  apparent.   The  three 
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lecti  wBre  so  plax^od,  that  their  inner  lines  foinied  tLicu  bides  of  a 
sqnaro,  but  where  the  surnmus  and  imus  joined  the  medius,  an 
ungle  occurred  outside,  which  could  }iowover  bo  rounded,  if  the 
lecti  were  jnudo  sloping.  If  the  consul  lay  on  the  lowermost  seat  of 
the  lectiis  inedius,  the  mossengrer  waiting  for  orders  could  put  him- 
self in  this  corner.    There  wa^,  it  is  true,  at  the  end  another  such 
comer,  but  the  person  lying  there  must  have  looked  backwards  in 
order  to  converse  with  any  one  occupying  it.    The  difficulty  con- 
sists only  in  Plutarch  designatiuii  ihc  place  iv     n/c  ctvr^pur  »:\tviiQ 
ry  irpwr|f  avvaTrTovfrtji;,  i)  ytovia  ^laXufifta  wotovaa.    By  Ctvrtpa  is  to 
be  understood  me<lius,  but  this  abuts  at  the  point  where  tlie  locus 
consularis  is,  not  on  tlie  summus,  but  on  the  imus,  whtie  th--  lio>t 
lies  next  to  the  c^)usularis.    The  words  therefore  contain  an  im- 
possibility, and  contradict  w]ua  I'lutarch  himself  had  pi*cviously 
said ;  so  tliat  we  must  make  the  necessary  alteration  of  ri}i;  ceunpic 
T"(>«T"y  avva~Tovar}Q. 
Were  a  proof  stili  wanting  that  the  lectus  imus  was  at  the  right 
of  the  medius,  it  would  bo  deducible  from  the  position  of  the 
places  of  the  host  and  consul,  which  adjoined  each  other;  the 
former  being  summiia  in  imo,  the  latter  imus  in  medio.  This  arrange- 
ment is  made  clear  by  the  fragment  of  Sallust,  Iliat.  i.  3,  in  .Sei*v. 
ad  Virg.  yEn,  698;  Igitnr  discuhnere.    Scrtorius  inferior  in  medio; 
super  eumL.  Fahius*  *  *;  in  summo  Antonius^  et  infra  scriba  Sertorii, 
et  alter  scriba,  MoscenaSf  in  iino  inter  Tar<iuitium  et  dotiUnutn  Per^^tr" 
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nam ;  where  mention  is  mado  of  thd  banquet  at  which  Sertoznis 
was  killed  hy  the  treachery  of  Peipema.   Only  two  pen^ns  lay  on 
the  lectos  mediiis  and  the  snmmos;  as,  when  tibo  number  of  the 
company  was  not  complete,  the  smaller  nimber  was  alwajrs  allotted 
to  those  couches,  they  hmag  the  appropriate  seats  for  guests.  Ser- 
torius  naturally  took  the  moat  distinpiished  seat ;  he  lay  in/enor  im 
•medio,  not  imus,  because  there  was  only  one  other  person  on  the 
same  lectus.   Next  to  him  on  the  right  lay  Perpema,  as  host,  on 
the  imus.   The  outermost  place  on  the  sammos  was  occupied  by 
Antonius.   It  U  <[uite  u.s  ousy  to  assign  each  guest  his  place  at  the 
eaena  Xasiditni.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  The  only  deviation  here  was^  that 
the  host  had  resigned  his  place  to  Xomentaniis,  who  in  some  d^;ree 
did  the  honours  for  him ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  himBelf  lay 
medium  m  tmo.   At  other  times,  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
children  occupied  the  imus,  or  places  were  left  on  it  for  untnTitod 
visitors  (umdns),  introduced  by  invited  guests. 

TNlien  the  use  of  round  tables  became  common,  the  proper  tri- 
clinia no  longer  answered,  and  were  dianged  for  semicircular  sofifts, 
called  9igma  from  their  form.  The  round-tables  (the  costly  orhe$ 
Cliff  i)  were  of  no  very  great  size,  and  hence  the  sigmata,  or  stibadia^ 
were  arrange rl  for  less  than  nine  persons.  Such  was  the  heaDodinom 
in  hUrt.  ii.  IH),  d,  and  the  heptaciiuon,  x*  48 : 

SteUs,  Xi  pos,  Cani,  Cerealis,  Flaoce,  Tenitis? 
Ssptsm  sigma  capit ;  tex  nunui :  adds  Lapam. 

also  one  for  eight  persons,  zIt.  87,  SHbadia: 

Aodpe  Imiata  totiptam  toatadiae  dgma. 
Oslo  capit,  feniali,  quiaqnis  amicos  erit 

[Heliof^biilns  plaood  this  numbor  on  a  sofa.  Laraprid.  Hel.  29.] 
On  sn^h  a  siprma,  tlif»  ordor  of  places  ran  straight  on,  beginning 
where,  in  the  triclinium,  the  locus  summus  in  summo  was.  [In  the 
frescos  in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii  there  are  such  semicircular  lecti 
with  round  tables.  In  a  vault  there  is  a  picture  of  a  long  narrow 
sickle- shaped  table  with  lectus,  and  eleren  persons  assembled  at  a 
funeral  in»'al.l 

The  ledi  trklii'i'irr<i  wore  low;  all  the  tables  that  have  been  dis- 
covered are  considerably  lower  than  oiu^.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fnct  that  a  tall  tray  was  frequently  placed  upon  them. 
See  Bechi,  Mus.  Borh.  iii.  xxx.  l^ey  were  probably  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  cubiculares :  i.  e.  thoy  had  girths  and  mattresses,  over 
which  the  gorgeous  coverlet,  generally  purple,  was  spread ;  but  in. 
them  was  more  opportunity  of  display,  and  hence  not  only  ctraii. 
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bat  argenteit  aurati,  etc.,  oie  also  mentioned.  Beepectmg  the 
Miragvia  and  toraZtd,  aee  the  foUotring  Excuieiie. 

In  the  middle  of  the  tridiniimi,  or  sigma,  stood  the  table  on 
which  the  meats  were  eeryed  Ipcnert  opposed  to  toUere] ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  Martial,  that  even  then  the  custom  of 
Blayes  handing  the  dishes  ronnd  had  been  introduced,  yii.  48 : 

Cam  men«as  habeat  fere  ducentos^ 
Pro  meusit  habet  Amdns  ministioi. 
Tnuitonmittt  gabatn  Tolaatqae  lanoes. 
Haa  Vdbis  cpulas  habcte,  lantt: 
l^M  offendimur  ambulaate  eoena. 

The  bread  was  always  handed  round.  Petron.  86 :  (Hrefimftrthai 
JEyyptiM  puer  dthano  argmieo  panem.  The  dibamn  ynB  probably 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  house. 

The  usual  expressions  to  denote  taking  the  place  at  the  table, 
are,  when  alluding  to  the  whole  company,  diteumbere;  when  of  one 
in  particular,  deemnheref  or  more  generally,  acambere;  where 
or  something  else,  must  be  supplied :  aeeubar^  ou^t  properly  to 
apply  to  a  person  already  redining,  but  it  is  also  interchangod  with 
aocumbere,  as  Plin.  Ep,  i.  3,  8 :  Lotu$  oceu&ol,  BeGubare,  cuhare, 
jaeere,  are,  if  used,  to  be  taken  as  more  general  expreesums,  haying 
no  particular  reference  to  the  table. 
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THE  TABLE  UTENSILS. 

4  S  the  triclinium,  with  the  rfnnj3any  reclining,  presented  a  very 
different  appenrauce  from  our  tables,  suiTOunded  by  chairs,  eo 
the  equipment  of  tlie  table  very  little  resouibled  ours.  Table-cloths 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  till  very  late,  the  bodt  proof 
of  which  is,  that  the  Inngnia^^e  liad  no  word  to  express  them.  3/an- 
ff/e,  manteiibus  sitnun  ,  utanUlia  iitil(trt\  which  were  used  lor  this 
purpose,  had  origiually  a  totally  lUllerent  si^rnihcution.    Lam]>n  !. 
Heliog,  27;  lb.  Alex,  Sev.  37;  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  26,  6.  OiigiualLV 
mantelCf  or  mantelium,  was  equivalent  to  xttpf'f^nKrpnv.  [Fost.  p. 
frequens  tniin  ajiti'qais  ad  manua  ti^njinidd^  usm  /uii  manteloritrnr- 
Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  8,  ManUIium,  uhi  manu8  teryentiir.    At  the  jwi-iiod, 
then,  treated  of  by  the  ScHptorfs  Jn'^foricc  Atigustm,  the  habit  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Iladrian,  too,  if  what  Lamprid. 
hays  be  correct:  Qinnn  luxe  Hdiogabalus  j(im  rccepissd^  et  a)ite,  nt 
quidain  prcedicujit,  Adrianua  habuiaiet^    Kvoil  Mart,  (ziy,  13S}> 
Gausapa  miiosa  sive  manidt: : 

ls'<i!»i]Mis  villosa  t^'f^ant  tibi  lintcfi  citnim: 
Oibibui  in  nostrii  circulus  esse  potest. 

may  he  referred  to  this,  althougii  it  must  not  necessarily  be  under* 
stood  of  the  eoBtta ;  the  same  applies  to  xii.  29.  But  this  custom 
did  not  prevail  at  the  time  of  Aug^ufltos,  as  we  leazn  ftom  Hor. 
SaL  ii.  8,  10, 

His  ubi  subktis  puer  alte  cinctus  acemam 
Gausape  purpureo  mensam  pertorsit,  ete. 

Had  the  table  been  covered,  it  would  neither  liavo  l)een  perceived 
that  it  was  of  maple,  nor  could  it  have  been  rubbed  with  gausape, 
which  operation  apjiears  to  have  been  generally  performed  between 
the  divisions  of  the  meal.   See  Petron.  (34),  and  to  this  Plautus 

{Menmchm,  i.  1), 

Juvenilis  nomeu  fecit  Penicnlo  inihi, 
Ideo,  quia  mensam,  quando  vdn,  detergeo. 

al^:o  alludes.   At  that  period,  then,  the  mantulo  at  table  was  merely 
a  naj)kin,  the  same  as  mappa,  a  linen  cloth  usually  fastened  over 
the  breast.    At  least  this  may  be  inferred  from  Petron.  (32),  and 
Pliny,  vii.  2.    [Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  47.] 
We  are  not  acc^uainted  '^^ith  any  passage  that  states  whether 
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'tJiese  fROppce  were  handed  to  each  pfuest  In-  the  master  of  the  house, 
^aEOejit  porliaps  the  rather  indistinot  one  of  Hor.  Bat,  ii.  4»  81 : 
VlUbui  in  loopist  in  mappl?,  iti  stobe  quantm 
Connstit  anmti^  ?  negleetis  flagitium  ingens. 

Sat  hy  compexing  it  with  the  rerses  following,  it  almost  seems  as  iT 
xnappa  had  some  further  signification ;  and  that  as  Beopm  and  lfUu~ 
lenta  palma  mean  the  same  thing,  so  also  do  mappce  and  toraiia, 
[Horace  certainly  made  the  same  difference  here  between  nuxppa 
and  ioral,  as  in  I!p,  i,  5,  21 : 

Hso  0go  procnraro  0t  idencnu  imporor  st  non 
Inritost  ne  tnrpe  tovalt  ne  sordida  msppa 
Cormgot  naret,  ne  noa  et  canthanii  et  lanx,  etc. 

The  host  therefore  provided  the  mappte.]  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  each  <?uest  brought  his  own  mappa  with 
liim.   Martiars  epigram  in  ridicule  of  Hermogenes,  who  on  every 
opportunity  stole  the  mappa,  is  weU  Imown  (xit.  29) : 
Attulerat  nappam  nemo,  dam  f  arts  timentar ; 
Manlde  e  menaa  niipoit  Hermofl^eneB. 

JiUit  so  of  OsBcilianns,  who  stowed  away  all  the  meats  (ii.  37,  7),  and 
in  a  similar  case  (vii.  19,  13),  Mappa  Jam  wille  rumpitur  furtis. 
But  it  could  only  be  his  own  mappa,  in  which  he  packed  up  all  this 
store.  They  who  were  entitled  to  the  laitm  davus  would,  if  vain 
vr.n\,  'hnye  their  mapped  and  mantelia  ornamented  in  like  manner. 
We  discoTcr  tliis,  apart  froin  the  passages  in  the  ^  riptores  historice 
AugusUKt  which  treat  of  the  imperial  tables,  from  Petronius  and 
Martial,  iv,  46,  17  :  Lato  variata  mnppo  clavo. 

They  appear  to  have  made  use  of  very  few  instruments  to  con* 
Tey  the  food  to  the  moiitli ;  and,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  wo 
cannot  refdte  what  Baniffiddus,  Be  ArnUa  Convivalihus,  says,  that 
the  bare  finger  was  in  a  great  measure  used*  See  Ovid.  AH,  Am. 
iii.  736: 

Carpe  cibos  digitis  ;  est  quiddam  gestus  edendi  i 
Ora  nec  immunda  tota  pcrunge  maau. 
Mart.  V.  78,  6 : 

Ponetur  digitis  tenendus  unctis 
Nigra  cauliculua  virens  patella. 

and  iii.  17. 

The  only  implements  mentioned  (for  the  knife  belongs  to  the 
a^ctor  only,  and  forks  are  never  spoken  of,}  are  <»c&Iear  and  Ugula, 
The  first  evidently  takes  its  name  from  cocKUat  but  it  is  ridiculous 
to  refer  this  to  its  shape,  thus  confounding  cochlea  and  concAa. 
Martial  (xiv.  121)  says  that  a  double  use  was  made  of  it: 
Sum  eoehleis  habilii,  neo  sum  minus  utilis  oris : 
Kumquid  scis,  potiua  our  cochleare  vocer  ^ 
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but  the  very  part  used  to  eat  th«'  ccchlea  iias  least  re^eiubiance  ti> 
it.    It  was  prohnbly  a  ppooii  w  ith  a  point  at  ono  end,  tor  tli*^  prir- 
poae  of  ('Xtrartiui;  the  interior  of  the  muscle.    Hence  Piiny  (jlxvJ::. 
2,  4)  says,  l*t  rhn''irc  orornin  ai/i/r>s  c<Khhari!>us,  i.  e.  from  «tip*^i>ti- 
tion,  to  perforate  the  already  emptied  shells  :  and  therefore  Xlartml 
(viii.  71)  naiiu'S  an  (ictt  leviKS  corhfear.    This  ]ioint  was  also 
for  the  pur|>ose  of  opening?  eir^'-s,  and  probably  the  gpoon 
the  othtT  end  for  emptyinu:  them.    Petron.  33.    [Tliree  ancient 
silver  s)>oons,  about  tlie  si/e  of  a  dr-s^ert-spoon,  are  eo]>ie<i  in 
Mas.  llorh.  x.  40.    Two  of  them  are  oval,  with  no  jtoints,  on« 
round  and  tenniuatiug  in  a  ]M)int.    The  first  two  are  jiivJxibly 
li<riilrc,  re^lar  spoons  without  pointed  ends;  the  last,  a  cochleftr 
with  point.] 

The  Tn'  uning  of  liguia  is  not  so  clear.    BarniTaldiis  erroneously 
considers  it  to  mean  the  same  as  cochhur.    That  such  was  &Ot  thd 
oaso,  is  suiticieutly  demonstrated  by  Iklartial  (\'iii.  71), 
Octavus  ""amiiis]  li^^uLim  mi>it  Mjxtante  miaorem; 
Notitis  acu  k-vius  vix  cochleare  tuIiL 

wherd  hd  relates  how  the  pft^s  of  Postiunianus  beoamo  year  hf 
year  more  insignificant,  and  (viii.  33)  when  he  had  received  a  veiy 
light  phiala.  We  see  by  all  tliese  passages,  that  the  liguia  was 
larger  than  the  cochlear  (although  it,  too,  is  called  gracilis.  Mart,  t, 
18,  2) ;  but  that  something  similar  is  to  be  tmderstood,  we  learn 
partly  from  flio  et^inoloin^  in  conformity  with  which  the  gram* 
marianH  demanded  (Mart.  xiv.  120)  that  it  should  b<*  written  lin^uia, 
and  partly  from  the  glossaries,  which  transUte  it  by  nivrput^^  a 
spoon. 

Tlie  food  was  not  served  in  single  dishe?!.  but  f^ach  course  wa^ 
brought  in  by  the  slaves,  standin?  on  a  frame,  and  thus  placed  on 
the  table.    These  talde-trays  were  calle«l  r>  >nmiori(i ;  in  the  tyrjia 
Trimakhionis,  this  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  'jif^^fu'*,  but  with 
the  different /erculaa\u\  theme/wcc  scnfudce.  Petrun.  33.  40,  &c.  The 
apparatus  used  for  serving  up  the  prom  nJ^tg,  was  callfd  prortt  ulii'ht  rt 
and  gusUitorium.    Petron.  31.    It  is  not  ea<y  to  Louceive  how  jiro- 
mulsidaro  can  have  beou  taken  lor  promulsis  itself.    From  Ulpian 
{Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  20)  \vr  liiid  tliat  the  ;>ro»H(/6'iW<(rta  were  di>tin;::^m«hed 
from  the  reposiforiu,  and  the  expres.sion  scntt'Ucc  tidds  am^»ther  j«ir- 
ticvilnr  Vind,  [i.  e.  saucers,  flat  dishes.]    But  how  the  reading,  in 
Pliny,  xxxii.  ll,4f),y'/m  vera  et  iinii^u.^  rf]»r,iii'tr>rii^  iinix'hin'iK,  cm  be 
defended,  is  not  clear,  as  several  stories  «vt  on-'  upon  another  wuuld. 
in  that  c;r=e.  bo  meant.    These  trays  w  .-re  at  tii^st  sim)dy  of  wood, 
but  nt  a  latrr  jH^iiod  were  m<»r<'  in  ui:ison  with  the  splendour  in 
other  tkiugs,  and  quite  coveicd  the  table,  or  even  reached  over 
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Iho  sides  of  it,  as  must  uatm*ali3r  have  been  the  case  whea  a  boar 

"was  served  up  eutiie.    Plin.  i.  1,  52. 

The  utoiisild  ou  which  the  food  wa^  served  appear  to  have  been 

as  numerous  as  with  us.    Patince  [Varro,  L.  L.  v.  120. — Tlio|>aiii*a 

-was  inoro  deep  thaa  flat,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  b,  43 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  46 ; 
Xsid.  XX.  4 ;  Non.  xv.  6]  ;  catini  [or  catilli^  Varro,  v.  120,  a  capiendo. 

Mx>T..Sat.  i.  3,  90;  6, 115,  ii.  2,  39;  4,  77;  Juv.  vi.  343;  Non.  xv.  26]  ; 

Icmcei  [quite  flat,  and  differing  much  in  shape,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  40; 
Jut.  t«  SO;  Plia.  xzziii.  11,  52;  PauU.  Dig.  vi.  1,  6;  quadnUa, 
rotunday  pura,  ccelata.    Ulp.  JDi^.xxxiv.  2,  19];  scutulce  [Mart,  viii, 
71] ;  gahatfB  fMart.  above] ;  paropsidt^.    quare,  laid.  xx.  4  ;  Charis. 
i.  82  ;  Iklai-t.  xi.  27  ;  Jnv.  iii,  142;  also  cm  Hod  paraptia.  Suet.  Oalb. 
12;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.2, 19,]  are  named,  all  probably  varying  in  form; 
some  flat,  others  hollow,  rotindt  angular,  and  oyal,  with  and  without 
covers  [or  handles].  Nonius  mentions  sixteen,  and  the  catinu$  only 
without  explanation.  As  regards  material,  see  above.   [Some  more 
nameeoccur.  Magida  and  languid,  Yano,  L*  L,  v.  120;  maxmumumy 
a  large  dish,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  86;  Pollux,  vi.  87  ;  holetar,  a  small  dish 
for  boUU;  but  also  for  other  Tiands,  Mart.  ziv.  101,  Boktaria : 

Com  mild  boleti  dederiat  tarn  nobile  nonen, 
Prototomu,  pndet,  hen,  cenrio  edlietdu. 

tbo  indispensable  salt-cellar,  salinum^  Isid.  xx.  4:  Liv.  xxvi.  3fi ; 
Plant.  Pera.  ii.  3,  15  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  14 ;  concha  salis^  Od.  ii.  lO,  14  ; 
Pers.  iii.  25 ;  Becker's  CharicleSy  Eng.  trans,  p.  252 ;  and  the 
vinegar  cruet,  ctcetabiUumy  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Ulp.  Dig*  xzziv.  2,  20.  See 
Mus.  Borh.  vii.  56,  ix.  44,  v.  15.] 

It  bo  vain  to  attempt  an  accurate  explanation  of  all 

tht  (li  til  rent  drinkin J?- Ycssols  mentioned  in  Nonius,  Isidorus,  Pollux, 
and  '  l^<  where,  and  stiii  less  a  commentary  on  Athenoeus.  Besides, 
to  some  of  them,  as  the  pocuJa,  sn/phn.'i,  Wwiv  is  no  fixi'd  sbap<* : 
but  many  names  do  refer  to  a  certain  Ibnn,  and  will  therefore 
•  admit  of  explanation. 

The  customary  larger-sized  measure,  accurdiTi^^  to  which  they 
usually  reckoned,  was  the  amphora^  which  ia  identical  vdxh.  the 
qundrantdl.  Fest.  Err.  133.  The  smaller  measures  into  which 
the  amphora  was  divided  were  the  congiu^  and  Aextarius.  F.  -^tus, 
B.  V.  puhlica  ponJeray  246,  quotes  from  the  PIthi<rifii m  Sili'uni/i/i^ 
according  to  which  eight  voN'jii  were  e(|ual  to  aTi  ani])]iora.  ami  --ix 
iextarii  to  a  cougrus.  In  addition  to  those  wo  have  the  urna, 
which  contained  four  eonqrii,  and  the  cyalhm,  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
sextarius.  The  cadas  was  not  only  a  lioman.  but  a  (  necian, 
measure,  the  amphora  Attica,    Bhenm.  Jbann.  Dej^ond.  tC  mtno.  iyk. 
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It  held  tlnee  urnce^  or  twelve  congii.  By  means  of  the  Hom^Lii 
Htandard  measuring  vessels,  that  are  ntill  extant,  we  are  able  to 
determine  with  cert^iiuty  the  relation  of  their  measures  to  those  in 
use  at  the  present  day.  The  Furneso  congius,  preserved  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  is  of  particular  importance.  It  is  of  br^iuae. 
guuged  in  828  A.  U.  C,  and  bears  the  inscription,  Iii>p.  (Msare  Ve&p. 
VI,  T.  Ccu.  Aug,  F,  III,  Cos.  faeiaurae  exadw  in  cuj^itolw  JP.  A*. 
This  vessel  was  measured  by  Boigel  with  great  exactness,  and  the 
re-sult,  with  a  history  of  it  by  llux.-,  were  oommunicated  in.  the 
I'aliLoioyus,  or  Kleiue  Au/satze,    Leips.  1837. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  sextaiius,  concerning  which,  the 
treatise  also  gives  information. 

IW  tho  division  of  the  sextarius  into  twelve  cydlii,  eleven 
dillljrout  measures  arose,  huving  tho  saiuw  names  as  the  ]>artis  of  the 
OS,  only  that  the  sin^'le  part,  instead  of  undo,  \vas  call<'d  cyathus. 
Tiiey  aiu,  I.  <*>/af/j?/o  ;  II.  sextans;  III.  qtiadrdus^  IV.  tn't^Ks  ;  \. 
quiucuiij: ;  \1.  sonis ;         SijAioix ;  YIII.  Us,  iX.  dodram;  X.  f/rx- 
tana ;  XI.  ckunx;  XII.  (itxtan'us.    Of  these,  however,  only  the 
cyathus  and  triens  can  be  considered  real  vessels.    The  trientes^ 
which  are  ol'ten  naiut-d,  were  reijular  ch-iiikiug-vessf»l«,  troblet^. 
Mart.  (x.  49)  says,  j'of^/z-c'  aiurtliystinos  iru  ntcs ;  but  menU'  n  n«>- 
wheru  luade  of  quincuurca  ainti,  or  amethystini,  although  ^vc  iiave 
qtiincuncciii  liibtrf.    The  trieiites  were  classed,  it  seems,  among  the 
goblets  of  middling  size  ;  for  they  held  foiu'  cyatbi.    The  cyatbas, 
huwyyor,  was  not  a  goblet,  hut  only  a  measure  or  ladle,  to  allot  to 
each  person  the  fixed  numb. jr.    See  lleind.  uu  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  117. 
They  had  regular  jmtros  a  ci/utho  (Mitsch.  on  Hor.  Od.  i.  29,  8\ 
and  hence  we  do  not  find  cyatho  Lnbrrf,  although  we  have  6t^, 
aeptem  cyathts  hiltrc.    [Mart.  i.  72.]    In  the  Miis,  Borh.  (iv.  t.  12) 
are  four  small  ladle  glasses,  with  longer  or  shorter  handles,  which 
are  declared  to  bo  simpula,  or  simpuvia.    They  would  at  once 
appear  to  bo  cyathi,  were  they  not  of  ditferent  sizes,  and  ^s  cre  any 
account  given  of  their  measure;  nevertheless,  we  may  refer  th' to 
the  cyathus,  as  it  is  probable  that  in  the  ladles  th*  mea.>ure  of  tho 
cyathus  was  not  always  adhered  to.     The  ciii^iuving  opposite 
represents  two  of  them.    [The  proper  Homan  names  for  these 
small  ladles  were  guttus  and  aimpuvium,  instead  of  w]u<  h  the  Gn  ek 
terms  epichysia  and  cyathus  got  into  vogue.    VairQ,  L.  L.  v.  124. 
Paul,  p.  337.    Tho  urceoU  were  ditlereiit ;  frigida  or  caldn  was 
brought  in  them  to  the  guests,  hence  called  rniniatratorii,  Man,  :v:  v. 
103 :  Frigida  non  dcsit,  non  decrit  caUla  jtettnii.   Pomp.  Diy.  xxxiv. 
2,  21.    The  armillum  was  similar.    Varro  in  Non.  xv.  33.] 
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Am  xegaxds  ih»  du^  of  fhe  goblets  genenUy,  vn  xnuat  fiepeciaUy 
distingidBh,  I.  between  flat  saucers  [iwrfercs  jiAtato^  Tazio,  Z«  Z. 
y.  122;  Mart  yiiL  33,  iii.  41 ;  PolL  Ti.  4,  6;  Isid.  xz.  6.] 

n.  Oi^<witlLluuidles  (Yiig.  Ed.  yi.  17: 

Et  gnvis  attrita  pendebat  oantbam  ania, 

do.  Verr*  iy.  27,  [CantAortM  iras  a  great  goblet  used  by  Baochus 
and  bis  train;  Maor.  M.  v.  21 ;  Pliu.  xxziii.  11, 58 ;  frompiotiires 
it  would  seeia  to  bare  bad  two  bandies.  Often  in  Plautus.  PolL 
yi.  96;  Atb.  xL  p.  478*  Tbe  inUlavraa  smaller,  onginally  a  aooop). 
Hot,  Sol,  ix,  3,  143;  wbere  Aoron  explains  it  eaUx  rutUoamu* 
Oato,  J^.  10, 11, 18.  But  it  was  sometimes  of  costty  materials, 
JuY.  iiL  106 ;  OielL  3838 ;  Plin.  xxxvii.  2»  7 ;  Mart.  ix.  97 ;  Sosey. 
IHg,  xxxiy.  2, 36,  Tbe  capk  and  capuJa  bad  bandies,  Tarro,  y.  121 : 
a  capiendo,  ^uod  ansaix  id  prehendi  pceteat*  Non.  xt.  33.  Also 
scyphua:  for  Paull,  8ays,  J)ifj.  vi.  I,  23:  «t  quit  acypho  onmim  veH 
/undwn  (adjecerit) ;  in  Atb.  xi.  p.  500,  several  are  mentioned.  Its 
size  is  known  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  Petr. 
52,  umaleB  eeyphi;  Macrob.  y,  21 ;  Sery,  ad  Virg.  Mn.  yiii.  278. 
Beautifally  worked  ¥s^h%  are  mentioned  by  Suet.  ^er.  47 ;  Plin. 
xxxyii.  2,  7,  xxxiii.  12.  Thttidtum  was  a  cii]>  originally  earthen, 
with  two  handles;  it  took  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  potter 
Xberikles,  Luc.  Zextp/i.  7;  Ath.  xi.  470;  Oic.  Ferr.  iv.  11;  Plin. 

1 1 
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xrl  14,  76;  Salinas.  Sseere.  Plin.  p.  734.  BenOeii  Op.  JPkOol.'p^lU 

216.] 

m.  Those  in  the  form  of  chalicos  (caUces),  ^hich  must  not  bt 
fimeied  as  haying  olood  m a liigh  loot:  the  glaas  Teawilii 
aanted  in  the  following  engravinga  takfln  tnm  the  Jfica.  ifark 


00  ® 


^t.  IS)  aro  of  thia  kind  ;  [also  the  silver  cup  Mus,  Borh,  xi.  45.  Oi 
the  calim  Yarro  says,  L.  L.  y.  127 :  caldum  eo  bibebant^  and  that  it 
was  named  from  the  calda ;  the  better  deriyation  is  cvX^.  Macivb. 
y.  21 ;  Ath.  xi.  p.  480 ;]  they  were  flometimee  of  earthen  irareb 
MarL  ziy.  102,  Galus9$  QwrrmUnii : 

Aodpe  Him  viU  oalleet  do  pidvere  iiafto% 
S«d  SmrentuDn  lore  torenma  rota. 

ib.  108,  Chlices  Saguntini  : 

Sumc  Saguntiuu  pocula  ficta  luto. 

[of  glass,  ib.  115,  94  :  of  precious  stones,  109.  There  were  seyeral 
sorts,  e.  g.  oolicef  Vatiniani^  Mart.  xiy.  96,  x.  3 ;  Juy.  y.  46 :  eaUum 
nasornm  quahior;  the  calicu pteroti^  i.  e,  with  handles,  Plin.  XXXTL 
26,  66.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  all  cali*  os  had  handles ;  this  was 
the  case  only  with  a  fow  of  very  peculiar  shape.  Plin.  xxxiii.  23; 
Juv.  viii.  168;  Mart.  xii.  70.    T her m arum  calicea ;  see  ForceUinus. 

The  following  are  quite  iinknown  to  us :  obba,  generally  of  wood 
or  wioker,  Non.  xy.  14,  ii.  697 ;  poculi  genu$^  Pers.  y.  148,  called 
MSsQu;  mofJwhio,  Pcn  y.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  36;  cymea,  Non.  xy.  29;  or 
himea  r^].  Vhv.it.  Amph.  i.  1,  273,  276;  Cato,  A  &.  81;  cu/t^fMi, 
UM  potorium,  PauU.  p.  61 ;  Cato,  K  R.  132.] 
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Of  the  re0t|  there  were,  of  course,  many  yaiietiesy  Bome  also  in 
£Euitastio  shapes,  as  ahoee,  legs,  [boats,  henoe  called  e^mfrrtum, 
X^iATil.  p*  61 ;  Nou.  XT.  21 ;  Isid.  xx.  6 ;  Mart.  Tiii.  6 ;  Plin.  xxxTii. 
34,  113;  Maoroh.  v.  21;  Poll,  ti.  16;  Ath.  xi.  p.  481,]  heads  of 
l>ea8ts,  &c ;  these  latter  were  used  as  dzinking-homs,  from  the 
lower  end  of  which  the  wine  escaped  through  an  orifice,  and  was 
caught  in  the  mouth.  Such  a  horn,  in  the  shape  of  a  stages  head, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mua*  Borb.  (yiii.  14),  also  three  others,  a 
Ikorse^s,  a  dog^s,  and  a  swine's  head  (y.  20).  Such  drinking-horns 
-were  termed  fivni  Athen.  xi.  496.  Perhaps  rhyHtm  (Mart.  ii.  85} 
means  the  same  thing.  They  occur  most  frequenilj  on  yases, 
[also  in  frescoes].  See  Boettig.  Kuntii^h,  ii.  652.  The  act  of 
drinking  is  seen  in  a  painting  in  Zahn,  Omam,  etc.  t.  29 ;  Pitt. 
€^£reoL  T.  t.  46.  [See  Becker's  CharideB,  Engl.  transL.  p.  259.] 
Obscene  shapes  were  selected,  and  indecent  things  engrayed  upon 
the  goblets.  Juy.  u.  95 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  Praef.  and  xiy.  22. 

We  haye  already  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  luxury  which  pre- 
Tailed  in  respect  to  these  utensils.  But  besides  those  there  de- 
scribed, there  were  oUiers  of  a  more  simple  kind,  and  of  common 
glass  {vitrea)f  in  opposition  to  the  crystaUina;  of  wood,  /ngus, 
kuaui^  tereUfUhus,  hedera  (Tib.  i.  10;  Oyid.  Feui,  y.  522);  also  of 
ware;  see  aboye.  [Among  the  table  utensils  we  may  reckon,  in  a 
wider  sense,  those  larger  yessels  which  were  set  on  the  table,  and 
either  contained  neat  wine  or  seryed  for  mixing  it  in ;  hence  called 
miskuiuB  or  mistarium,  LuciL  in  Non.  xy.  30,  Umga  gtminuamiHa-- 
riuf  (MM,  Out  of  these  the  drink  was  then  poured  into  the  cups 
of  the  guests,  after  the  Gbeek  custom.  The  oraier  or  ertrfera,  was 
high,  broad,  goblet-shaped,  with  two  handles.  Isid.  xx.  5 ;  Qyid. 
Fast.  y.  528: 

Terra  mbeiit  crater,  poonla  fagns  erant 

Juy.  xiL  44,  umte  eratera  capacem,  Mus.  Borb.  ii.  32;  vi.  Go. 
See  Becker*8  ChartdeSt  Engl,  transl.  p.  257. 

The  einuSf  lepesta^  gaUola^  were  more  paunchy,  and  like  oiir  tu- 
reens or  bowls.  Yarro,  L,  L.  v.  123;  Varro  in  Prise,  vi.  p.  714  ; 
Sery.  od  Virg,  Eclcg,  yi.  83 ;  Kon.  xy.  34, 35.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Ihe  Xtiraorfj  was  also  used  as  a  diinking-cup.  Ath.  xi.  p.  4S4* 
Poll.  X.  75.  See  Mu8.  Borb,  x.  14,  ix.  44,  xii,  45,  vii.  29 ;  the  last 
of  terra  cotta  with  the  inscription :  Bibe  amtes  de  meo. 

There  were  also  cups  and  jugs,  inscribed,  some  with  small 
mottos  (as  reph,  $itiot  bibe^  valeamui,  hide,  etc.);  some  with  the 
name  of  the  owner ;  vrna  literata,  Ludan.  Lexiph,  7,  fr^rriQta  ypa/tr- 
ftatuti.  Ath.  xi.  p.  406.  Whole  lines  were  rarely  inscribed  on 
them.  Ath.  t6.  Becker  refers  to  this  the  $ci/phi  JScmeriei  of  Kero. 

ti2 
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Lastly  oome  the  stands  and  platters  on  wbieh  the  amphom  and 
other  yeeeels  -were  set  at  a  meal.  Paul.  p.  107,  Indtega  maehtniUa^ 
in  qua  caiuHkiebaiur  in  eonvivto  vini  ampAora,  de  qua  ntbinde  dtfer^ 
rentur  vma»  Ath.  T.  p.  208»  iyyvB^.  Javol.  Dig,  JoaoL  1.  100, 
pint^-'^vaiorum  collocandorum.  In  Mua,  Sorb*  t«  15>  there  is  a 
stand  for  two  yeesels  with  a  handle  in  the  middle.] 

The  echinus  (at  least  by  Yoss  and  Heindoif  on  Hor.  Sat.  L  6, 
117,  aditai  eehimu  viiis)  is  explained  to  be  a  bowl  for  washing  Ihe 
goblets  in.  On  yessels  for  wann  drinks,  see  the  next  Bxeoxsoa. 
[The  observations  made  above  upon  lamps  and  vessels  generally 
apply  also  here ;  viz.  that  all  the  vessels  that  have  been  discoYered 
betray  mnoh  fine  taste  and  sense  of  the  beautiful.  They  will 
always  be  a  standing  t^timony  that  the  whole  life  of  the  ancaeati 
was  thoroughly  penetiated  with  grace  and  art] 
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LTHOUGH  Boman  authors  name  aereral  drmks,  prepaxed 


Ixvtlt  from  grain,  as  ^hum;  from  vheat  and  tmrleji  cammn 
BXiA  cerwieia  {ceria,  celia) ;  from  frnits,  as  fhe  quince,  cydoneum; 
and  from  honey  and  water,  as  hydromdit  consequently  a  sort  of 
mead ;  yet  the  Eomans  knew  (besides  the  afiarw  ^Smfi)  wine  only 
as  a  drink;  and  tiiose  potations  resembling  beer,  cider,  and  mead, 
l)elonged  only  to  different  provinces,  governed  by  Boman  laws, 
and  are  therefore  taken  coguizance  of  among  other  things,  under 
the  head  de  vino  legato,   XJlp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  6,  0;  Pliny,  xzii.  25; 

iitdem  (&ugibus)  Jiunt  et  poiw,  zythum  in  ^gypto,  celia  ti  eerta 
in  Hitpania^  cerwi^  eiplura  genera  in  Gallia  aliisque  provindia. 

Wine  was,  however,  no  doubt  mixed  with  other  things,  to 
produce  certain  drinks,  fhe  way  of  preparing  and  taking  which 
was,  in  general,  quite  different  from  ours. 

The  fbUowing  are  fhe  most  important  of  the  numerous  works 
on  this  subject,  Pliny,  xiv.  8,  se«iq. ;  Oolum.  xii.,  with  Schneider^s 
remarks,  ii. ;  Yirg.  Oeorg.  ii.,  with  Yoss'  notes;  Athen.  i. ;  PoU.  vi. 
4 ;  Galen,  De  AniidoHa,  i.  9 ;  Dig,  xxz,  6 :  and  of  modem  authors, 
Bacd,  de  vini$  eerm>.  ac  oonviv,;  Beckmann,  Beiir,^  &c.,  i.  183; 
Boottiger,  Ueher  die  Pflege  d,  Wein$,  h,  d,  alt,  BSm. 

Pliny's  remark,  Ae  H  qui$  diligmler  cogitet^  in  nviUa  parte 
operosior  vita  e»f,  ceu  non  KduberriiMim  potum  aquas  liqiiorem  nafura 
dederitf  can  be  applied  to  our  own  times,  but  the  process  among 
the  andents  was  mudi  more  tedious.  The  grapes  hung  upon  the 
trees  till  they  became  ripe  {rinmn  pendens,  Plant.  Trin,  ii.  4,  125; 
Cato,  H,  B,  147],  and  were  collected  in  baskets,  corhul(r,  fscelht, 
and  also  in  skins :  legere  and  cogere  are  the  terms  for  this  operation. 
Cat.  M,  J?.  65,  66;  Col.  i.  2,  70. 

The  baa-rdief  of  a  marble  basin  in  the  Mug.  Both,  ii.  t.  11, 
representing  a  vintage  of  the  satyrs,  is  very  amusing :  some  of  tRem 
are  canying  the  grapes  in  skins  of  animals  sewn  together,  others 
press  them  with  a  piece  of  rock:  in  all  the  figures  there  is  an 
expression  of  life  and  merriment  suitable  to  a  vintage.  {Id.  another 
relief,  two  figures  carry  the  grapes  in  baskets,  three  others  tread  on 
Uiem,  and  two  fill  the  vessels  with  new  wine.  Passer.  Luc,  Fid, 
48.   Comp.  Yflxro,  L,  L,  vi.  16,  uinaiia,} 
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Tho  collected  gi*apos  wore  iit  xt  t  rodden  upon  with  the  naked  feet, 
ealeare,    Oeopon.  vi.  11 ;  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii.  7  :  * 
Hnc,  pater  o  I^ose,  vent  nodAta<)ae  mnfto 
Tiugue  noTO  mecam  (lero]>tis  crura  oothnniii. 

Aftor  treading  them  out  twii  o,  tho  husks  were  placed  under  the 
pre«i,  and  hence  the  distinction  betw*  •  n  the  vijium  or  rnvvfrnit 
cdtcatumy  and  prtMum.  Acoording  to  Pliny  ix.,  the  first  sort  (j»fv- 

tropnm)  vras  the  spontan'^ous  exudation  of  the  grape.  The  second 
8ort  was  the  first  flowing  off  during  the  process  of  treading^,  af.U* 
quam  niirivim  cahetur  nva,  and  it  was  used  a"bove  all  others  for 
niaking  mnhum  (Col.  xii.  41);  and,  lastly,  the  later  dnvi  ing  cS, 
wliich  partook  more  of  the  roughness  of  the  hu.sk.  [The  -vriae 
obtained  by  pressing?  the  hu^ks  a  second  time,  with  the  addition 
of  water,  was  called  lom ;  wliirb  tin  y  >weetened  and  improved  by 
various  compounds.  It  would  only  keep  a  year  at  farthest,  and 
was  drunk  hy  the  slavoB,  and  jioor,  also  by  the  women.  VarrOv 
i?.  -fi.  i.  64;  Col.  xii.  41 ;  Cut.  57;  Plin.  xiv,  10,  12.] 

In  order  to  allow  the  watery  pai*ticles  to  escape,  the  grapes  ^^re 
also  sprcjid  on  trellis- work,  and  1-  ft  there  for  seven  day.^.  This 
was  called  viniim  diucJu/tum,   Pliny,  ita  fieri  optiryii  odoris  #a- 
poruqne.   If  sweeter  and  stronger  wine  were  desired,  the  gmpes 
were  allowed  to  wither  entirely,  um  pa$ia,  vinum  pa^sum.  Finally, 
it  wan  boiled.   [In  a  fresco,  Cupids  are  seen  pressing  grapes  and 
boiling  tlio  must ;  a  small  oven  being  near  the  wine*pres8  for  this 
pur])ns(.>.]  Pliny,  ibid.  Nam  nneum,  quod  alii  h^getna,  no^ri  sopast 
appellant^  iiujpnii^non  uatttnti  opus  est,  innsto  usque  wf  f'rtiampariem 
h.'-ntune  decocto;  quodubi  faciwn  u-J  'lin.  iJini.i  rsf,  <l>  fr}dum  vocamnt^ 
Commoner  mne^  were  doctored  with  this  boiled  wine;  and  oTen 
in  tho^e  days  the  art  of  imprOTing  cheaper  wines,  by  mixing  them 
with  tlio  dregs  of  those  of  finer  quality,  had  been  discoyered.  Hor. 
Saf.  ii.  4,  55;  Colum.  xii.  HO. 

Tho  must  was  immediately  drawn  off  from  the  laciu  ioretdariu4, 
into  large  earthen  vessels,  dolia  (Non.  xv.  0),  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  fermentation,  eornhrf.  Yano,  i.  65.  Wooden  wine* 
vessels  were  not  in  use  in  Plinv's  timr  .  <  IHicr  in  Greece  or  Rome, 
ns  he  expressly  states,  c  21.  When  Pallod.  x.  11,  says,  daiinm 
(hi  r  enter  um  eonghrwn  xii  h'hn's  puefur^  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  earthen  vessels,  ca}>al)le  of  containing  twenty-five  am])horop, 
could  have  been  made ;  but  we  may  8upj)ose  that  these  dofia  were 
of  considerable  dimensions  from  the  companson  in  Plaut.  Fseud.  ii. 
2,  G4,  anm  ddiaris.  There  is  also  a  strikinj^  passjige  in  Petron.  64  : 
Ecce  autcm  dedudus  lacunaribui  subito  circulus  ingentf  dr  nipa 
videlicet  grandi  musaus,  demittitur.   When  Boettiger  said,  '  it  was 
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always  considered  preferable  not  to  use  doUa  of  any  very  great 
size,  to  keep  the  better  ^dn<^  in,*  lie  laisnnder.stood  Pliny,  y.  21, 
according"  to  whom,  not  liir^^o,  but  too  round,  vessels  were  rejcct(?d, 
and  lonj^er  ones  of  less  (b:inibter,  recomnieuded  instead.  [The 
pictures  of  dolia  show  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  round  and 
broad.  See  Pass.  Luc.  Fid.  ii.  40.  But  tho  vessels  into  "which 
the  wine  was  put  for  ]»resent  iise  were  of  a  long  nnrrow  form ; 
whence  these  have,  necessarily,  handles,  which  is  tku  always  tho 
case  with  tho  fi  rmer.]  Tho  s>n\r^  in  Col.  xii,  18,  distinguished 
irom  the  dolia,  answered  th<^  same  piirjiose. 

The  dolia  were  smeared  M  ith  ])itch  before  being  used :  new  ones 
were  so  treated  at  once,  after  coming  from  the  oyc^r..  Ocop.  vi.  4. 
Boettiger's  remark,  'that  the  younL--  wine  was  immetliately  })oured 
into  these  earthen  vessels,  which  had  been  previously  sme^ired  w  ith 
■wax,  imhuere^  seems  hafty;  for  what  Columella  says  of  ((ratnra 
(xii.  52,  16)  applies  only  to  the  dolia  vicar  in,  with  which  Cato  (G9) 
agrees,  only  that  ho  recommends  tho  second  process  with  the 
arnvrra.  After  this  operation,  f(»r  which  the  best  pitch,  tempered 
■^ith  a  bttlo  wax  (one  twelfth,  Pallad.),  as  well  as  with  aromatics, 
iras  used,  the  subsequent  process  is  described  by  Pliny,  c.  21  : 
Picari  oportcre  protinus  a  cdjiis  oi'tn,  postea  per/undi  niarina  ckjuu 
ant  8olsn,  dcin  cinerc  sarmenti  asptriji  r,J  nrrvTIn^  nhstersa  myrrJin 
sujiri  ipsasque  scrpius  alh^.  Geoptoii.  \i,  9.  [,When06  vinum 
■picatum.    Mart.  xiii.  107  ;  l^lut.  St/mpos.  v.  3.] 

Hiey  were  then  filled,  but  never  to  the  bnm.  Pliny;  comp. 
Gtop.  vi,  12.  Tlie  vessels  remained  unclosed  as  Ion?  as  the  fer- 
mentation was  going  on,  [Sen.  Fp.  S3,]  and  even  then  were  not 
fastened  either  by  a  cork,  pitch,  or  gTv-jisum.  Tlio  cclla  rinaria,  in 
which  the  dolia  were  kept,  was  a  cfxtl  chamber  [towards  tho  noiih], 
entirely,  or  at  least  so  I'.ir  above  the  ground,  that  it  could  have 
windows.  "But  the  dolia  wore  at  times  eitlier  partially  or  altogofhor 
let  into  the  ground.  Pliny.  These  are  doia  daiursa  (Colum.  adi, 
17,  6),  or  d(prcssa  {Di<j.  xxxiii.  -6,  3),  also  defossd  (ib.  7,  8). 

Much  wino  was  drunk  .direc-t  from  the  dolium,  or  cup;i  :  viynria 
doliare,  or  de  cupa.  Eix  ttiger  is  quite  WTong  in  explanung  the 
words  of  Cicero,  vinum  a  prvj>ola  et  de  cupa,  as  follows :  'to  take 
^he  wine  from  the  landlady.'  Kven  if  the  fonii  cupa  for  ccfpn  be 
allowed  (see  Beutlcy  on  llor.  .^af.  ii.  2,  123,  and  llgen,  de  Copa 
^''^7  )>  yst  the  diiferent  2)rci>ositions  ]>rove  that  aqxi  signifies  a 
larger  wine  vessel,  for  tho  same  use  as  the  dolium  [but  more  easy  of 
transport,  and  not  so  immoliUs  as  tho  dolia.    TJlp.  Dig.  ib.'] 

It  was,  however,  the  common  wine  only  which  would  not  b(  ar 
keeping  {obiaiem/erre) ;  the  bcitter  kind,  whea  perfectly  settled,  wus 
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distributed  into  ampiioras  (>t  laprona)  {diffundthaiur).     JE^llixy  couli 
not  tell  whether  this  took  i>lace  in  more  ancient  tiioc^.  14. 
[C/rc<x'  and  emit  were,  like  the  ainpliorm  and  lagentv,  long"  ixxid  ihir 
with,  a  nan*ow  necK,  and  ol'ten  ending  in  a  point  below  ;  "whenct 
they  had  either  tu  be  etuek  in  the  LTioiind,  or  in  a  btand,  •ncii-epa, 
tiiu  diiforenco  Ijetwecu  these  ami  the  dolia  is  clear  from  Proc.  J/ic. 
xxxiii.  0,  lo  :  Vinina  in  amphitras  ti  cados  hac  moite  diffundtyrius^  k* 
IM  his  sit^  donee  usus  causa  prohetur  et  scilitH  id  veiidimus  ciirr^  hit 
amphor is  ct  cadis  ;  iii  dolia  onfj  in  all"  namte  conjtciinus^  scih'cet  vt  tx 
itis  postea  vel  in  ajuplwras  tt  cudv.i  dil) uwlni/ius,  vcl  sine  ij^si^  (i'  -i  i\:- 
veneat.    Pormiis  says  of  the  orca  (iii.  60),  au<jusi(E  coUo  non  r'-i<liv7- 
orat.    Varro  in  Noii.  xv.  24 ;  Isid.  xx.  G ;  Xdnius,  xiv.  9,  expLaiLLs 
rndi  to  bo  rasa  ^jxibua  tn/ia  conduntur.    l  ump.  Diij.  xxxiii.  6,  H. 
Tiitv  arc  often  mentioned  by  Horace  and  riiiiy.    Tiutjc  or  tiuia 
wore  antique  wine-vossels,  the  form  of  which  \b  unknowii.  PauJ. 
p.  ijG5  ;  Non.  xv.  7.    The  same  is  the  case  with  the  diiAa.    ITor.  L^i, 
i.  9,  8,  and  the  ivjwphorn-i  or  o- iiophorum.    Ilor.  *S'7/.  i,   6,  109; 
Pers.  T.  140;  Lucil.  in  Xcn.  ii.  800.    The  amphorfo  dillered  much 
in  foim,  as  is  I'luin  from  the  errave-lamp.    I'assor.  Luc.  iii.  bl. 
The  skins,  uin-^,  I'etrun.  34,  caimot  be  discussed  here.    Other  arti- 
cles besides  wine  wore  stored  in  those  amphorae,  cadi,  la^enro,  f.  g. 
honey,  muria,  and  other  nnhnvrenta^  oil,  olives,  dried  ii^^s,  etc.  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  4,  66  ;  Plin.  xv.  21 ,  Martial,  xiv.  IK'),  i.  44.    On  the  sealing 
of  the  vessels,  sec  almve.]    The  bize  of  the  amphora  and  eadus  has 
been  already  diseu^^^ed.    Those  vcce].?  resemblin":  ilie  amphora  were 
i^encrally  made  of  clay,  [hence  ml"  rts  ruh^'r,  Mart.  i.  56;  iv.  66; 
/ra<jili.'i.  Ovid.  j\fd.  xii.  243  ;  seldom  of  bt4>ne,  Plin.  xxxvi.  12,  43,] 
and  fastened  up  by  a  bung  {cortt  .r,  s}>her),  and  then  covered  vnth 
^'psum,  or  pitch,  to  prevent  any  elfects  iVom  the  air.    [Col.  xii.  2  J: 
Plin.  xiv.  27,  xxiii.  24.]  Petron.  34.    On  the  amphora  of  earthen- 
ware the  name  of  the  wine  and  consul  was  written  on  the  vo--el 
itself,  to  mark  the  date;  but  lal>el8  (notiF,  tituH,  tesserce.  jiiffarin), 
with  the  nan^e,  were  hung  on  those  of  glass.    Comp.  Beckman, 
BeUr,  iL  482  ;  [Juv.  v.  33 : 

Cras  bibot  Albnn!«  nliqni^l  ik  moijiibus,  aut  de 
Setinia,  cujus  puiiium  tituhinujue  senectus 
Delevit  multa  veteris  fuligine  test®. 

See  Hor.  Sat.  i.  10,  24,  noia  Fahrni :  Colura.  xii.  19;  Plant.  P<m. 

iv.  2,  !4,  liUratas  fictiles  ejd Hulas.  Several  such  labels  have  been 
found,  one  with  the  insorijttion,  PVKP.  VKT.  V.  P.  CET.,  i.  f.  f/- 
tun  veUis  vinmn  j'iratuin,  No.  102.]  It  is  interesting  to  karu  by 
pictures  from  Pompeii  (J/j/i.  Jiorh.  iv.  ;  Rdaz.  de  Scav.  t.  A.  nTiil 
V.  t.  48),  [Gell.  Fomp.  81,]  the  niauner  oi  conveying  wine  vMch  had 
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1>een  puzehased.  Both  the  pictures  are  alike ;  they  represent  two 
e^vrriages,  consisting  of  a  light  rack- si  i  a  pod  l)ody,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  which  is  filled  by  a  single  large  skin.  This  Bkin  has  iu 
fo>iit  a  wide  opeming,  which  is  tied  up,  and  through  which  the  wine 
^aa  erridently  poured,  whilst  behind,  it  is  produced  into  a  narrow 
Im^,  from  which  the  wine  was  suffered  to  run  out.  Two  men  are 
busily  letting  off  the  contents  into  long  two-handed  Tessels,  am- 
phono.    It  was  therefore  not  must,  hut  wine. 

The  amphora  was  next  placed  in  the  apoiheootf  which  was  quite 
different  from  the  cella  vinaria,  and  in  the  upper  story :  the  best 
position  for  it  was  aboye  the  bath,  so  that  the  mnoko  might 
conducted  thither,  and  so  for^-ard  tlio  -^ino.  Colum.  i.  6,  20; 
comp.  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  5,  7 ;  and  Hor.  Od,  iiL  8,  9;  from 
wbioh  we  may  learn  the  whole  process : 

Hie  dies  anno  redrante  festus 

Corticem  adfitrictum  pice  demoTAbit 
Ampliuras  fumum  biberQ  institatie 
Console  TuUo. 

Hence  such  expressions  as  Z>eieende  UOa  (iii.  21,  7),  and  Ba/mU 
deripere  hcrreo  amphoram  (28>  7],  may  be  explained. 

After  this  process  the  wine  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  lees, 
and,  if  wanted  for  use,  had  to  be  cleared.  This  was  efifocted  ui 
Tarious  ways.   The  gourmand,  who  (Hor.  Sat,  u.  4,  61} : 

Mas&ica  si  ccelo  supponas  rina  sereno, 
Noctuma,  si  quid  crassi  est,  tenuabitur  atua, 
Et  decedet  odor  nenris  inimieui ;  at  ilia 
Integram  perdunt  lino  vittata  saporem. 

commuiiicated  the  result  of  his  experience  about  the  kitcheu  and 
cellar,  states  the  best  means.  The  method  of  puiiiymg  wine  by 
eggs  was  known.    Ibid,  bb  : 

8urrentin;i  vafrr  qui  ini^cct  rnp^^p  Filcrna 
Vina,  colunihino  liinuin  bene  colliirit  ovo ; 
Quatenus  imu  petit  volrcns  nlititu  vitellus. 

It  was  in  general,  however,  strained  through  the  aacctis  vimirim 
and  the  culumy  a  kind  of  metal  sieye,  with  small  holes  in  it.  Nuin* 
bcr^  of  such  cola  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  In  ihQMm, 
Borb,  iiL  t.  31,  are  five  smaller  ones,  all  of  which  IkuI  liandles,  and 
were  consequently  held  iu  the  hand  during  the  tstruining.  In  ii, 
t.  60,  is  a  larger  one  with  two  handles,  by  which  it  was  prc^bably 
hung  over  a  vessel,  into  which  wine  was  running.  A  copy  of  it  is 
given  here.  A  silver  bowl  with  beautiful  afleUurOj  and  also  a 
ailveor  ooUim,  may  have  served  a  like  purpose^  Ibid.  viii.  t.  14. 
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[Plin.  xxiii.  24.]  The  saccus,  on  the  contra rj',  was  a  filter-'bagcf 
linen,  and  the  wor^t  means,  as  by  being  ntrained  tbxou^^  it  tbt 
wine  became  wretched  (vajipa).   ITeQce  in  Horace ; 

Integrum  perdimt  lino  ?ituta  npivwm. 

The  relatiye  position  to  each  other  of  ooluin  and  onccDi  k 
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dumn  hy  oomparing  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  jdv.  108>  Colum 
nivarium  : 

Setinoe  moneo  n<^tra  nive  frange  trienlH ; 
Pauperiore  mero  tingera  Una  potea. 

and  zix.  104,  Baoeui  nivarim : 

Attenoara  aires  oomnt  etlintea  noatra, 
Frigidior  colo  non  salit  nnda  tuoi 

But  tho  saccus  was  used  also  for  j?ood  wiiio.  Mart.  'viii.  43.  It  wrisr 
customary  to  fill  tho  coluiu  and  sacrii.-^  with  snow,  upon  which  the 
^  inc  was  poured  for  tlie  purpose  of  In-ing  cooled.  Witli  this  Tiew, 
the  snow  was  carefully  preserved  till  summer-time,  just  as  is  now 
the  case  in  Naples,  aestivm  nive^.  Mart.  v.  6i,  ix.  23,  8,  91 ,  5 ;  Tliny, 
xix.  4,  19.  Tius,  however,  was  not  enough,  for  by  a  still  f^reatcr 
refinement  a  difference  was  discovered  between  snuw  and  water 
boiled,  but  afborr^'urds  n^dueed  to  freezing  point  by  beinj^  mixed 
with  snow.  Plin.  xxxi,  3,  23;  Neronia  principis  inrryitiDn  est, 
decoquere  aqionn  vUro<^uc  demissam  in  nives  re/rigerare.  Mart.  xiv. 
107,  and  lull,  Lagena  nivaria: 

Spoletina  bibis,  vel  Marsis  condita  celHs  : 
Quo  tibi  dccoctae  nobile  trit;iis  aquie. 

In  this  way  the  water  snmetimes  cost  more  than  the  wine,  as 
Martial  ^ays,  Ep.  lOH.  They  had,  besirlos,  another  object  in  this 
straining — to  moderate  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  old  hea\y 
wine.  Pliny,  xiv.  '22  ;  <'omp.  xxiii.  1,  2  \.  This  was  termed  con- 
tra re  vinum  (Pliny,  xix.  4,  19),  but  the  general  expresaiona  were, 
de/trrftre,  liqiKirCy  coJare,  saccare. 

Tiie  colour  of  most  i,Wnes  was  probably  dark,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  all  the  eouthuru  wines,  ThtTe  wer«\  howorer,  also  wines  of 
a  lighter  tint ;  and  as  wo  distinguish  between  wliite  and  rod,  so  did 
they  between  album  and  <i(rum.  Plant.  Mr/nvr/t.  v.  5,  17.  Pliny 
names  foiu'  colours  (xiv.  0),  alln/'i^  fub-'f  ^,  sanguintif  fi,  nigrr,  Xiqrinii 
and  fitrum  denote  thf  darke'^t  re(l,  and  nJlntm  the  ])riL'ht  yellow, 
which  wo  also  call  wliite.  The  celebrated  Falernian  was  »'\ndently 
of  this  colour,  from  the  finest  amber  having  been  uamed  alter  it. 
Plin.  xxxvii.  3,  12. 

From  what  we  know  concerniufr  tlie  treatment  of  wnnes,  it  is 
clear  that  old  wines  were  con^idiaed  ](referable,  and  even  a  com- 
mon wine,  it  of  some  age,  was  more  grateful  than  yoimg  Palenuan. 
Mart.  xiii.  120 : 

l)e  Spolutiuis  qua;  sunt  cariuau  la^^enis, 
Malueris,  quam  si  musta  Falerna  bibas. 

[Plaut.  Om.  Fra,  b  ;  Cio.  C'ct/.  19;  Atk  i.  p.  26.]  Perhaps  aa 
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mucli  deception  was  practiaed  then  as  in  the  present  times  aVnt 
the  age  of  mnes.  Mart.  iiL  62 : 

8nb  rege  Noma  condita  vina  bibis. 

and  xiii.  111. 

The  amphom  on  the  table  of  Trimalchio  bore  the  label,  J^altr* 

nttm  Opimianum  annorum  centum ,  in  which  there  is  a  doablfr 
absurdity  :  first,  in  assign  in^r  a  fixed  age  to  wine,  which  erety  year 
became  older,  and  then  in  calling  the  Opimianum  a  century  old,  as 
that  period,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Italy,  belonged  to 
A.u.a  633,  and  the  wine  must  therefore  at  that  time  have  been  at 
least  160  or  170  years  old,  and  we  may  ea-^ily  conceive  that  at  a 
still  later  period  it  was  supposed  to  be  drunk,  long  after  it  bad,  in 
fact,  ceased  to  exist. 

The  different  grow'ths  are  detailed  by  Pliny,  xiv.  6.  Comp, 
Schneid.  Lid.  Script  411 ;  Mart.  xiii.  106-^122.  [Vitniv.  viii.  3,  12; 
Ath.  i.  p.  L'6.]    According  to  Pliny,  the  C\t:cuhumj  Hor.  Od.  i«  20; 
Btrab.  v.  p.  161,  had  from  ancient  times  held  the  first  rank  among 
western  u^no?.    Xdke  ail  the  best  wines,  it  grew  in  Campania,  in 
the  Sinus  Caietanus,  near  Amycloe.   In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  vino- 
yards  had  been  ruined  ]>rincipally  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  but  at  an 
earlier  period  Au  i!;ustus  had  assigned  the  palm  to  the  Setinian,  which 
also  maintained  its  superiority  after  the  Ciecubum  was  lost.  The 
jjWemian  was  second  in  rank,  and  the  best  description  of  it,  the 
Faustianum,  grew  between  Simiessa  and  Cedia,  and  is  sujiposed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  SyUa  (FaushisV    [Ilor.  J-^pid.  i.  5,  5, 
at  Sinuessa.  A  capital  wine  grew  on  Vesuvius,  ilor.  i.  IG,  a;?<«c'i 
vitihua  monies,  Gauru^y  Falernus^  MassicitSy  Vesum'us.']    The  third 
place  was  contended  for  by  the  AJhanum,  Surrmtinv/n ,  and  Mitssi 
CM  m,  as  well  as  by  the  C' t  J  en  tim  a.m\  Fuiiihivum.    After  tho  timA 
of  Julius  Cassar,  the  fourth  place  was  held  by  tho  Mamtriinum 
from  tho  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  and  Tanromijiitanum  was  fre- 
quently sold  for  it.  Tlio  middling  kinds  wore  tho  Tri/olinum,  frora 
the  hill  Trifolium,  in  Campania  (in  Mart.  xiii.  14,  septima  vitis)  i 
Siyninvm,  ;S«?>?r??im,  [Hor.  0</,  i.  20,]  iN^o?7?f;j/a7j;/w,  and  others.  The 
commonest  were  Vafimnum  (frequently  nientioned  by  Mart.  e.  g.  vu 
92,  Vaticuna  hihi^  ?  hil>i?i  rtnenum.  x.  45"^.     To  render  it  nu  tre 
diinkable^  good  old  wine  was  sometimes  intermixed;  Mart.  i.  19  : 

Quid  tc,  Tucoa,  juvat  vetulo  misccre  Falsrno 
Xa  Yaticanis  condita  vina  cadis. 

Veientanum,  from  the  vicinity  of  Veii,  which  gained  the  epithet 
rubcUum,  from  its  colour  having  a  reddish  tint.  Mart.  i.  104.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  tho  Pdignumt  Mart.  i.  27,  xiii.  121 ;  {Cctrt* 
(anum,  xiii.  124 ;}  the  Laletanum  (£rom  Spain),  i.  27»  m  63;  and 
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the  Ma$$ilitanumt  x.  36,  xiii.  123*  Much  adulteration  was  prac* 
tised,  not  only  in  mixing  different  s  [Hor.  Sat»  L  10,  24],  and 
adding  aapa  and  de/'rutuniy  and  foreign  wines,  eepecially  from 
Tmolus,  but  also  deleterious  eubstaaoes.  See  Beokmann,  Beitr,  i.  181. 

Next  to  these  western  T^-ines  came  tiie  trayismnrinaf  or  Greek, 
which  Pliny  esteemed.  The  best  were  the  Thasium^  Chium^ 
JLtthiv/m^  Sici/onium,  Cyprivnn,  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Clazo^ 
meiHum  especially.  [Hot.  5a^.  ii.  8,  15.  GhivmmairU9xp€rB,'\  Not 
only  the  vessels  were  sj^riukled  with  sea-wator,  but  it  was  put 
into  several  -w-ines.  [See  Becker's  Oharideif  Engl.  transL  p.  2d6. 
Plin.  xiv.  9,  23,  24,  xxiii.  21 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  32.  Vajrpa  was  any  sort 
of  w  ine  spoUti  Plin.  ziT.  20,  25;  Acron  ad  Mi>r,  jSot  i.  1, 104, 
ii.  3.  144.] 

Still  they  weire  not  content  with  this  variety,  but  the  wines  from 
a  very  early  period  (Phn.  13,  15)  were  doctored  with  all  kinds  of 
aromatioBand  bitters,  as  myrrha,  aloes,  and  the  like.  Pallad.  xi.  14. 
Xhren  costly  essential  oils  were  mixed  with,  the  wines,  which  also 
were  drunk  out  of  vessels  that  had  held  them.  Plin.  ziiL  1,  5. 
Martial  calls  this  foliata  attis,  because  the  fiarc^inumwas  also  called 
simply  foliatum,    Comp.  JuY.  Ti.  303. 

Kext  to  wine,  the  muUum  was  a  yery  fiftyovuite  diink;  different 
accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  According  to 
Oohun.  (xiii.  41),  the  best  must  was  taken  direct  fiom  the  ktcus^ 
ten  pounds  of  honey  were  then  mixed  with  an  uma  of  it,  and  it 
was  at  once  poured  into  lagenCBt  ftnd  covered  up  with  gypsunu 
After  thirty-two  days  these  vessels  were  to  be  opened ;  and  the 
drink  poured  into  other^^.  This  way  of  making  it,  however,  WM 
not  general,  as  is  proved  hy  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1,  24  : 

AuGdtus  forti  nuscebat  mdla  Faleme, 
MeudoM,  etc. 

by  Macrob.  8ai*  vii.  12,  [FUn.  zxii.  24,  53.  Muhum  ex  vefen 
vino  utiUssimum^']  and  other  passages.  Oeopcn,  (viii,  25,  26), 
the  two  plans  of  making,  vis.  trom.  four-fififchs  of  wine  and  one  of 
honey,  and  also  from  ten-elevenths  of  must  and  one  of  honey,  are 
taught.  Pallad.  xi,  17.  The  Greek  name  for  it  was  ctp6iu\t; 
which  word,  however,  has  another  meaning  also,  among  the 
Eomans,  as  we  see  from  Ulp.  Dig*  xxxiii.  6,  9.  The  different 
kinds  of  honey  are  mentioned  in  note  30,  p.  61.  Tho  mubum 
was  principally  drunk  at  the  prandium  and  the  gustos.  Sack 
sometimes  supplied  its  place.    Mai't.  xiii.  106. 

The  cakUtt  the  only  warm  drink  among  the  ancients,  consisted 
of  wann  water  and  vnne,  perhaps  vitlv  the  addition  of  ^ice. 
Calda  was  drunk  most  in  winter,  but  likewise  at  other  seasons. 
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Mart.  viii.  67.  i^r^  Knp.  on  Jnv.  v.  63.  Boettiger  says  {Sab.  ii. 
35),  *  It  is  quite  credible  that  tlio  uncients  had  something  to  match 
our  toa  and  coif'iM!  servicos  ;  '  and  in  corroLoration  of  this  we  call 
the  atteaUon  oi*  the  reader  to  an  aueieut  Teeael,  whioh  eridentlj 


ejerved  for  prepann^r,  or  keeping  warm  tho  calda.  It  is  of  veiy 
elegant  form,  rosembliiig  a  turoen,  and  is  made  of  bronze.  The 
engraving  of 'it,  given  here,  is  copiixl  fi-om  the  Mu8.  Borh.  iii.  65. 

In  tlio  centre  is  a  cylinder  reaching  to  the  bottom,  which  hold 
the  coak  for  warming  the  liquids  around  it,  and  imdemeath  this 
cylinder  is  an  orifice  for  the  ashes  to  full  throu«,'h.  The  conn  ul 
cover  caimot  bo  taken  oO',  but  there  is  nnch'rncath  a  st-^oiid  iiut 
cover,  which  is  movable,  and  only  covers  tlio  parts  containing  the 
fluids,  leaving  the  remainder  open.  On  tho  uj^per  rim  is  a  sort  of 
cup,  united  by  a  pipe  with  the  interior  of  the  veissel,  bO  that  it 
mij^ht  be  filled  "vs-ithout  the  lid  being  removed.  On  the  opposite 
bide  a  tap  18  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  liquid  run  out. 

Tho  u«e  of  this  vessel  is  undoubted,  but  a  Horn  an  name  can 
hardlv  bn  assigned  to  it,  and  from  among  those  named  by  Poll.  x. 
i>0,  [Qi^ikuvriipt  notj  iTTPokiiiiiQ,  after  Lucian  {Lexiph,         fiecms  the 
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cmly  probable  one.  The  most  natural  name  would  certainly  be 
edldariwni  but  for  that  we  hare  no  anihority.  We  mnat  not  sup- 
pose that  Boeh  a  Teasel  was  always  used  for  Uie  oalda,  as  in  general 
tiie  water  was  brought  in  jugs  or  cans,  named  by  Martial,  jdv,  106, 
urttoU  mkMraioni,  [A  mneh  moire  simple  vessel  far  calda  is  now 
in  the  posassaion  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  is  like  an  amphora, 
with  two  handles  and  a  double  bottom.  The  outer  partition  most 
likely  held  the  waxm  water,  which  kept  the  calda  warm,  in  the 
middle] 


EXCUllSUS  I.   SCENE  X. 


THE  CHAPLETS. 

"IT  is  not  oTir  iTit^^sntion  to  (lism^s  iu  its  ftillest  extent  and  several 
relations  the  use  niado  hy  the  ancients  of  chaplets, — a  subject 
eiit<  rinj;  deeply  into  civil  and  religious  lite,  the  simple  ornament 
of  louvob  biH-MTtio  a  symbol  of  martial  renown  and  civil  viitue. 
There  is  no  I  n  k  of  works  upon  the  subject.  Psischalius,  in  h:a 
Corotue,  gives  ti  t^jlerablo  collection  of  badly  elaborated  materials; 
the  work  of  Lanzoui,  de  Cormm  et  Un'pimfin  in  ant.  Conv.,  confint-a 
itself  to  the  banquets ;  and  still  less  important  is  that  of  Schmeizel, 
iJt  Conmis.  The  notices,  however,  given  directly  by  ancient 
authors  are  of  more  consequence.  As  the  work  upon  chapletiS  by 
.^lius  Asclejnades,  and  the  writiTi"'-'  of  the  physicians  Mnesitbens 
and  ( 'allimachiib,  are  lost,  our  mtormation  is  mainly  derived  fiv^m 
Athenanis  (xv.),  Pliny  xxi.  1,  4,  and  other  scattered  passages. 
See  Salinas.  Frfrriff,  ad  Bdin, 

It  Would  l)e  dithcult  to  assign  any  year  or  period  when  the  tL«e 
of  chaplets  at  meals,  or  rather  at  the  carousal,  was  fii-st  introduce<l 
at  Rome;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war  chaplets  of  roses  were  worn.  The  walls  of  tbo  triclinium 
only  wore,  however,  privy  to  this  decoration,  which,  although  eo 
harmless  in  itself,  was  con.sidered  incompatible  with  sobriety'  of 
:?haracter,  and  he  who  appeared  in  public  so  adorned  was  lial)le  to 
punishment.  Two  examples  of  such  punishment  are  related  by 
Pliny  (56,  L.  Fulvius  ar<jentarim  bello  Panico  secundo  cmn  wrana 
rof>arm  interdiu  e  pfr(pda  sua  in  forum  prospexissc  diriu*^  ex  ancto- 
riiafr  srndtus  in  cnrcerem  abduciiis,  mm  ante  jinem  }>i'Ili  emissuf  est. 
P.  3fini(itnis,  ctnii  dcnitam  Marsijif  coronam  e  fiorihiis  aipiti  suo  im- 
posvis.'^f  f  atque  oh  id  duct  eum  in  vinctda  tn'mriviri  jftssis^erit,  ojp>cl- 
lavit  tn'lninos  pfehis.  Nrr  infn'cessere  illi) ;  but  it  was  i)erhrii)s  only 
the  flowers  that  drew  down  this  condemnatio-n,  lirr-Muse  at  that 
period  of  misfortune  such  an  uj)en  display  oi  luxury  seemed  t«» 
have  a  dan^^erous  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appeat 
that  lilhit.s  w<'re  worn  round  the  head  even  befi^re  this  time,  to 
e<»unt<'ract  tlie  effects  of  the  wine.  Hence  arose  by  degrees  the 
eh:i]d(  ts  of  h  aves  and  flowers,  to  which  however  the  name  coronm 
was  not  given  till  lat»'r,  as  in  earlier  times  it  was  reserved  for  reli- 
gious usages  and  warUko  distinctions.  Pliny  ajrroGf?  "vs'ith  Athenaeus 
(xv.  074),  who  follows  the  old  writers  conrerTiin-j'  the  early  Grecian 
customs.  The  clKijih  ts  which  superseded  the  simple  filb^t*?  wore 
not,  however,  couhidorod  as  more  omaxuents,  but  it  was  beiieyed*  or 
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at  least  pretendedt  that  oertam  leavm  imd  flowers  ezsroised  a  bene* 
fidal  mfluence  agsinst  the  intozicatiiig  power  of  wine.  Thus,  in 
flutaidi  {8ymp.  ui  1),  the  physiciaiL  Txyphon  defends  Hie  use  of 
t^plete  at  wine  against  theimputatums  of  Anunom^  HepFatees 
the  imiiShm  and  wtkmrnpia  of  former  times,  which  had  discovered 
in  the  chaplets  an  antidote  to  the  influence  of  wine ;  and  Athenttue 
(675)  mentions  the  same  thing. 

A  simple  branch  of  green  served  for  a  chaplet  at  the  games, 
and  probably  for  the  corona  wnv%vali»  also  in  the  first  instance, 
flowers  being  a  later  intrueion.  When,  bowever,  Pliny  says  that 
Pausias  and  Glycera  were  the  first  to  weave  chaplets  of  flowers,  it 
is  only  an  instance  of  persons  celebrated  in  a  manu&chire  being 
set  up  as  the  inventors  of  it,  as  we  can  cite  statues  with  chaplets 
of  flowers  of  a  date  for  earlier  than  Faunas.  The  Greeks  wove 
numerous  kinds  of  flowers  into  chaplets;  but  with  the  Bomans 
it  was  different.  Besides  the  green  leaves  of  the  ivy,  myrtle,  and 
apkmt  they  used  but  few  garden-flowers  for  chaplets,  and  of  these 
chiefly  the  violet  and  rose.  Plin.  s.  10.  But  they  did  not  stop 
with  these  natural  materials,  especially  as  chaplets  were  required 
in  winter  also,  when  roses  could  be  obtained  only  at  a  vety  great 
expense ;  hence  imitations  were  made  of  various  materials.  What 
Pliny  says  (s.  3)  of  the  gold  and  silver  garlands,  applies  only  to 
the  public  games,  but  the  words  eormu — quas  vocantur  uEgyptke  or 
dekuk  hihertuBf  refer  to  the  corm€B  convivalet.  No  fiirtber  intelli* 
gence  is  given  about  the  Egyptian  ones  (see  Boettig.  Sab.  i.  231] ; 
but  as  they  are  distinguished  from  tiie  hibemm,  they  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  artificial.  The  hibemse  were  nyade  of  thin  leaves 
of  bom  dyed ;  and  such  might  be  understood  in  (-yi.  80)« 

did  not  the  Kova  dona,  and  the  antithesis,  rus  PcBstenum,  and  horU 
Mtmphitiei^  point  to  natural  flowers. 

Pliny  (s.  8)  relates  that  the  luxury  in  them  went  still  ftartlier* 
GhapWts  were  made  of  single  T06e->leavea  by  fostening  tbem  to  a 
strip  of  bast,  but  we  must  not  think  that  conmm  iutiUB  are  always 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  as  the  chaplets  of  nardut  are  also  called 
sutiles,  and  the  Mfuxe  mrmbo/eres  likewise,  although  they  were 
probably  only  imitations  of  flowera  See  Locan,  Fhar^.  x,  164 : 

Aedpioat  lertas  naido  floreats  eoronai 

Et  nmiqaaia  fugiente  roas. 

where  the  roia  numquam  fugiem  refers  probably  to  the  Mrtecs. 
Hart,  xiii*  51»  Teste  rotts  vtl  diviU  narcfo  comna^  The  chaplets  in 
those  passsges  denominated  <erto  and  Uaia  are  simply  ndUtB,  just 
as  in  Horace  (Od.  u  38,  2),  the  aesne  pkUyra  corona^  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  chaplets  «  men  /aUo  roMs.  Chaplets  were 
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freqm^tly  found  on  monuments,  with  leaf  lying  over  leaf,  and  rose 
on  rose;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  the  roses  were  fastoaed 
on  a  strip  of  bast,  philyra;  they  would  then  be  rightly  teamed 
8utile0.  These  are  ineiint  in  0?id.  Fast.  y.  3dd : 
Tea^ota  sutilibus  ciogunt^ir  tote  otmnilf 
£t  latet  injecta  spk-ndida  mcnsa  rosa. 
JSbriuB  infinotia  {^yra  co&ma  capilli* 
Saltat. 

and  Martial  x.  94,  Sutilis  aptetur  decies  rosa  crimbus,  which  seems 
to  mean  a  chaplet  of  ten  roses.  The  sutiles  are  again  mentioned  in 
Mart.  V.  65,  ix.  91 ;  nnd  pnTrrol  Tr'^pavot,  in  IIe«Tchiu8  and  Salm.  on 
Jill.  Cap.  Anton.  4.  JSaim.  Extrc.  ad  703,  appears  rightly  to  ex- 
plain the  coroncc  tonsa',  or  tonsilcs,  to  bechajdets  made  of  single  leaves, 
Respecting  the  natui-o  of  the  cliupl»  tr.  called  pactUed  by  PHny, 
we  can  pre?^umo  nothing  certain,  not  even  whether  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  corvine  pUciiles  of  Plautus  [Bacchid.  i.  1.  37)  ; 
Rnfl  what  ho  says  (s.  i.)  is  also  obscure.  We  may  in  general  assume 
three  main  distinctions;  they  were  either  wovon  of  loriLXPr  twigs, 
as  of  ivy,  or  of  shorter  sprigs*  as  of  the  apium,  or  were  iksteaed  to 
a  band. 

At  the  cvena  itself  chaplets  were  not  pt  iieruUy  used ;  they  be- 
longed, like  the  ungutnla,  to  the  regular  coinimitio^  or  to  tho 
compotaiioy  succeeding  the  main  course.  They  were  distributed  when 
the  menm  secunda  was  served,  or  i)erhaps  later.  See  Plut.  Sijmp^ 
iii.  1 ;  Athen.  xv.  685  and  GG9 ;  Mart.  x.  19,  18  ;  Potron.  60,  coroiK.^ 
aurcic  cum  alahastris  umjutidi.  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  for 
the  host  to  give  chaplets,  and  sometimes  to  have  them  handed 
round  repeatedly ;  and  we  cannot  infer  from  Ovid  {^Fatti^  i.  403) : 
Vina  dabat  liber,  tulerai  tibi  quisqae  ooronanu 

that  the  ancient  custom,  aoooiding  to  wbioh  each  goest  took  Iub 
own  garland,  was  adhered  to. 

Tbttj  also  hung  festoons  of  flowers  oyer  their  neck  and  breast* 
called  by  the  Greeks  vv«9i|ii^f c*  Plut.  Symp,  iiL  1,  3 ;  Athenu  678 
and  668.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  nstial  amongst  the 
Bomans,  but  the  custom  is  mentioned  in  do.  Ferr.  y.  iii.  Ipse  auUm 
tommam  haibebQi  witom  tn  oopfle,  tttUram  ta  esKo.   OatalL  yii.  51 : 

St  eapile  «t  ooHo  moUia  Mrte  geiat 

and  Ovid,  Fadi,  tL  739.  In  Petronins  there  9XB  further  instances  cf 
Tarions  ways  of  garlanding  (05  and  70).  Comp.  Boettig.  8ah^  L  S40. 
At  Bome  the  dietetlo  signification  of  the  chaplet  was  lost  eight  of, 
and  it  was  only  regarded  as  a  cheerftil  ornament  and  symhol  of  fes- 
tivity, giving  occasion  to  many  a  joke  and  gsme,  such  as  the  Mm 
corvmcM.  Plin.  9« 
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THE  SOCIAL  GAMES. 

TirE  mxut  not  omit  to  mention  those  games  whicli  were  pursued, 
not  only  as  a  recreation,  but  also  with  the  hope  of  gain. 
The  game  of  hazard  hod  become  a  most  pernicious  mania  at  Rome ; 
and  severe  legal  prohibitions  could  not  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
happiness  and  fortunes  of  many  by  private  gambling  with  dice. 
They  had  also  other  and  more  innocent  games,  suooess  in  which 
depended  wholly  on  the  skill  of  the  playeis,  like  the  pramc  of  chcm 
at  the  preeent  day,  and  other  table -games.  We  shall  mention  all 
these  games,  but  the  matter  is  so  intricate,  and  the  inqoixy  so  inti- 
tnatcly  ooimected  with  that  into  the  Grecian  games,  that  we  cannot 
treat  upon  it  fully ;  but  for  n  irK>ro  detailed  acoount  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Becker's  Antiquitaies  Flautime, 

The  older  writings  upon  the  subject  by  Bulenger,  Menrsiiui 
Souter,  Senftleben,  Calcagnino,  are  to  be  foimd  in  Gronn^-ii,  Th^s, 
Antt.  Orcec.  viii.    Next  come  Salmas.  on  Viipi$e.  Frocut.  13,7;iG; 
and  Exerdtt.  ad  Sol.  p.  793 ;  Bader  on  MaH,  jptmim;  Wemsdoxf 
on  StUeiuB  Bom,  ;  Wustem.  Pal  des  Scaur. 

In  the  game  of  dice,  eUta,  two  kinds  of  dice  wore  used,  tali  or 
dijTpdyaXoiy  and  tetsme  or  •rv/Soi.  Herodotus  (i.  W)  ascribes  the 
invention  of  the  game  to  the  Lydians;  but  Atheiueiis  (i.  19)  cites 
anterior  instances  of  it.  Nitzsch,  Anm,  SM  ffom.  Odijss.  i.  p.  27. 
The  tali  (the  chief  passages  about  which  are  Eustath.  ou  Odyss,  i, 
p.  397 ;  Poll.  ix.  99)  were  originally  made  of  the  knuckles  of  animals; 
afterwazda  of  different  matexiala:  th^  had  only  four  flat  siirfaces ; 
on  the  other  two  sides  they  were  uneven  or  rounded,  so  that  the 
die  could  not  easily  rest  upon  either  of  them.  One  and  six  wore 
marked  on  two  opposite  aides,  and  three  and  four  on  the  other. 
The  numbers  two  and  fiv*'  ^rore  wanting.  Eustath.  p.  1397 ;  Poll, 
as  above.  The  manner  of  playing  is  described  in  Cic.  De  JHvin*  i. 
13 :  Quatuor  tali  Jacti  msu  Venereum  tffieiutU,  Num  etiam  oentuny 
Venereos,  si  quadringeittos  talos  jereris,  ccuu  /tUuros  puiatf 

The  four  dice  were  thrown  out  of  a  cup  of  born,  box- wood,  or 
ivory,  which  had  graduated  intervals  inside,  that  the  dice  might  be 
better  mixed.  This  cup  was  narrower  at  the  top  than  below,  and 
from  its  ^^^l;l]>o  v,-as  called  jtyrgm  or  turricuhi,  also  phimus^  and  most 
commonly /rt^i/^iM.   Sidon.  ICpist,  viii.  12;  Mart.  xLt.  16.  Fhimu$ 
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ie  tued,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  IT.  ¥Aym,  Magn.  ♦i^of*  n^vrucd  Spyava, 
Poll.  viL  203 ;  x.  150.  Orm,  Pen*,  iii. ;  and  iu  a  fragment  of  Poiu- 
poDius,  it  is  also  so  eK]>laiued.  [Salmasius,  Bottiger,  and  Orelli 
rightly  aaeume  a  difference  of  fonu  between  the  fritillu*  (as  cup) 
and  pAimiM  (as  tower) ;  the  latter  had  gfradmited  internals  inside. 
So  Cedren.,  i.  p.  125,  names  ri  >l/tj^^\ov  {/ritillHs)y  and  distin* 
guishes  from  it  ruv  vvpyov.    See  Vales,  nd  Harpocr.  v.  ptfioi.'] 

The  dice  were  thrown  on  a  table  made  for  the  purpose,  aivcus, 
alveolus,  abacus,  with  a  slightly  elevated  rim  to  prevent  them  frf»m 
falling.  The  best  throw  was  called  Venus  or  Venereus  (^2d\«c» 
jodua),  the  worst  canM.   Prop.  ir.  8,  45 : 

Me  quoquc  per  talos  Tcncrcm  quwrcnte  soeiindoSi 
Semper  daronoM  subs!  I  ur  re  ranes. 

These  nomee,  and  a  passage  iu  Pollux,  have  led  to  the  idea  tiiat 
the  dice  were  not  numbered,  but  had  figures  which  stood  for 
certain  numbers.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  PoUuz,  by  the  ex- 
pression erxnpi<*  ^  xrmfiaroi,  mennt  a  mark  on  Ihe  dice,  or  the 
casual  combination  })roduced  by  the  throw,  as  when  three,  four,  four, 
six,  or  one,  throe,  six,  six,  were  tunied  up.  Eustathius  names  the 
four  sides  fiwMa  Mai  iHaia,  Tptaia  Kai  rlvpmitif  and  indeed  there 
were  separate  names  for  each  turn  up.  Some  throws  app^ir  to 
have  counted  more  than  were  actually  turned  up.  So  says  Eust.  on 
Iliad,  xxiii.  H7,  and  also  P(^llux.  Pour  dice  only  could  have  been 
played  with,  because  with  five  the  Tenus  would  never  haTe  been 
thrown,  and  theee  four,  even  though  MnumM,  could  only  count 
twenty-four. 

The  most  fortunate  throw  was  wlien  all  four  dice  presented 
different  numbers ;  as  is  clear  from  liUcian,  Anuir,  864 ;  Ukrt.  xir* 
14,  TaHebarH: 

Com  steterit  nnllns  nAtu  tibi  talus  codem 
MttnerEtDedi€e8  rnagns  dedine  tibi; 

it  was  called  the  Venus  or  Yenareus.  Whether  Kyoc  luid  tJie  same 
signification,  or  meant  seniones,  is  doubtful* 

The  worst  throw  is  supposed  to  hare  been  when  all  four  dice 
presented  the  same  number,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  It'vaa 
not  the  same  thing  whether  four  fion^^cc,  or  four  n rpa^i and  eo 
on,  were  turned  up ;  and  there  was  no  canis  except  all  four  pre- 
sented an  ace.  [Imd.  zviii.  16,  unum  etUm  ngnijieat  sc.  canis.]  This 
is  shown  by  Suet.  Auff^  71,  where  the  word  cant*  is  applied  to  the 
ace,  as  tenia  to  the  siz  (here  the  rule  of  th.e  game  was,  that  any 
cme  who  turned  up  a  single  ace  or  a  single  six  out  of  the  four  dioe 
thrown,  had  to  put  an  additional  denarius  into  the  pool*  in  «tii^iiloi 
talw  $ingtUo9  denarici  oon/er^t);  and  so  says  Pollux»  rai  rw  |d» 
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IMOvaSa  irj\ovu  Kvutv  Ka^iirat.  In  Plftut.  Cur€»  u.  3,  To,  it  is  impro* 
bable  that  voltuHi  ^atuor  denote  canis,  or  that  the  basilicua  is 
eqiUTalont  to  Yenerens.  The  game  was  not  always  played  so  that 
the  wiiming  or  losing  depended  on  the  Yenereus  or  canis,  but  on 
the  number  of  pips  or  poi^at^c-  Tho  Greeks  called  this  irAu#ra* 
0QKivSa  iraiZtiv.  Poll.  ix.  95.  Perhaps  this  was  played  more  fre- 
quently with  the  regular  six-sided  dice,  tesserce  or  xvfiot,  but  the  iali 
were  also  used  for  it.  Poll.  ix.  117.  Comp.  Athen.  x.  444.  Tho 
tcssene  were  just  like  our  dice»  the  sides  were  numbered  1  to  6»  and 
the  two  oppof^ite  sides  alwaj's  counted  together,  seven.  [Isid.  xviii. 
63,  64,  65.  J  Though  four  dice  were  required  in  the  game  of  darpd- 
yoXoi.  only  three,  and  later  two,  tesserae  were  used.  Hesycli. :  ^ 
rpif      ^  rptic  cy/3o«,  wapotfua  iwt  Tuv  i»rirvyxayoi'riuj'.     [But  Hesych* 

has  misunderstood  the  proyerb,  for  cv/3ot  here  denotes  tho  pips  and 
not  dice,  as  he  goes  on  to  say.  It  means,  therefore,  i-ithor  three 
sixes  or  three  aoee,  i.  e.  all  or  nothing.}  Mart  xiy.  15,  Tewra: 

Nod  aim  talormn  aumero  par  tessera,  dum  nt 
Major,  qoain  talia^  alea  sspe  mibi. 

We  do  not  learn  whether  this  game  always  depended  upon  turning 
up  the  most  pips,  or  whether  doublets  counted  extra,  but  the 
ample  wktior^ficXivda  wmiluv  was  at  any  rate  meet  common.  The 
game  with  the  tesserae  was  always  played  for  money  or  something 
representing  it,  whilst  the  tali  were  used  in  other  ways  also.  The 
manner  of  pluying  it  is  related  in  Suet»  Au^,  71,  and  Poll.  is.  95« 
That  enormous  sums  were  lost  at  play  is  seen  from  Juvenal,  i.  89 : 

Neque  eidm  localit  comitantibiu  itor 
Ad  catuin  tabttio ;  posits  eedlnditur  area. 
Frttlia  quanta  illuc  dispenaators  videbis 

Armi^cro !  simplexnn  furor,  KStcrtia  centam 
Perdero  et  horrenti  tunicam  non  reddere  ser?o  t 

And  hence  all  play  for  money  was  from  an  early  period  interdicted^ 
with  the  single  exception,  tibi  pro  virtvU  eertamm  fit.  Plant.  Mil, 
ii.  2,  9,  mentions  tiiis  law.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  complaints 
of  persons  who  allowed  gaming  in  their  houses,  not  eren  in  cases  of 
lobbery  and  actual  yiolence.  PauL  Dig,  xL  6,  2.  See  an  instance 
of  condemnaH  de  alea  in  Cic.  PhU,  ii.  23.  This  law,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  was  not  only  transgressed  in  private  more  than 
any  otheir»  but  became  null  and  Ycid  under  some  of  the  emperors, 
who  were  passionately  devoted  to  play,  as  Claudius,  who  wrote  a 
book  upon  gaming.  By  otheErs,  again,  it  was  vigorously  enforced : 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Domitian,*  and  to  this  dr- 
oumstance  Hartial  often  alludes.  The  game  was  only  allowed  as  a 
pastime  during  meals,  as  we  see  from  PbuL  Dig,  xi.  5,  4 ;  [^idon. 
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Ap.  Ep,  i.  2.]  and  during  fhe  SahifnaUa  alone  vere  all  reeirletiopa 
removad*  Mart.  xL  6: 

Unetii  ftldferi  senit  diebus 

B^gnator  qnibui  tmpetat  ihtiUai. 

84.  In  the  concealment  of  the  popina  it  wae  doabtleee  fre- 
quently indulged  in.  Mart  iy.  14 : 

Daia  btanda  ragns  alea  Deeember 
Incertu  sonat  bine  et  biae  firitiUis, 
Et  ladit  popa  neqaiore  talo. 

Where  perhaps  by  nequior  tatu»  loaded  dice  are  meant:  in  AiistoL 
Problem,  xvi.  12,  we  have  fufuXv^utftivovi  ur^rpayaXov^,  Ctow  much 
these  games  became  the  fashion  at  a  later  period  is  shown  by  Jiw- 
tinian*8  interdict,  by  whidi  he  allowed  lost  monejr  to  be  demanded 
back.  Cod,  in.  43.  [De  Pauw  de  aim  vderwn.'}  Similar  deereea 
were  in  force  against  bettiDg,  which,  however,  we  must  not  suppoee 
to  hare  been  snch  a  mania  as  is  described  by  Biilwer,  in  hia  £^ 
Days  of  Pompeii,  No  bets  were  allowed  upon  games  which  were 
entirely  of  chance*  Marcian.  JOig,  xi.  5,  3. 

Other  games  in  which  success  did  not  depend  on  Inck,  bnt  in  a 
great  measure  on  skill,  were  not  illegal.  Foremost  among  theae 
stand  the  board-games,  two  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  in 
Togue  at  Borne,  htiu»  folmiMiiloftim,  and  iuMdeoim  9crijitorum* 
Martial  seems  to  have  alluded  to  them  (xiv.  17,  TahUa  lutoria)  : 

Hie  luihi  his  seno  numeratur  tessera  puQCio ; 
Caloolos  bic  gemino  diioolor  bo«t6  pent 

The  first  litic  alludes  to  the  iJuofhrim  scripfa,  tho  second  to  the 
lutruncuH.  The  fohuhi  hiHoria  appojirs  to  liavc  Injen  a  table  on  either 
gide  of  "which  on-  i  rt  tLise  ^mtik  s  could  V>o  played. 

The  chief  pa- ;  doscnbing  the  first  of  these  games  is  in  SaL 
Bassus,  Fan((j.  in  J'i^.  180: 

Callidioro  modo  tabula  variatur  aperta 
Calculus  et  vitreo  pern^mtur  Tnilit«  bella, 
Et  niveus  nigroa,  nunc  ct  nipcr  alli|;ct  albos. 
Sed  tibi  quia  non  tcrga  dedit  ?  quis  to  duce  cessit 
Calculiis  ?  ant  quis  non  pcriturus  perdidit  bostem  f 
Mills  modis  tdes  tan  diraicst:  ille  peteaten 
Bum  fa^it,  ipte  lapit;  longo  renit  ille  reoeasn 
Qui  itetit  ia  speealis :  bio  ae  eotnmiUere  rixm 
Audet  et  in  pncdnm  venieatem  decipit  hoetern. 
Ancipites  subit  ille  moras  similisque  ligato 
Ohlipat  ipse  duos :  In'c  ad  TTtnjorn  movetur, 
Ut  ciius  et  Irif  Ta  pi nrnm [liii  in  u^mina  niaudra, 
Clausaque  dt  jrcto  ])o|)m!<  tur  nifrnin  vallo. 
lulereu  sccti»  quuuivi:$  uccriium  sur^uiit 
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Proelia  militibM,  plena  tamen  ipi»p1ltblgi^ 

Aut  otiam  pauco  sjioliata  milite  vinciSf 

£t  tibi  captiva  resonat  manus  utraquo  tnrba. 

See  aleo  Orid.  ArL  Am,  uL  3d,  and  TrUt,  ii.  477  : 
Dueolor  ut  recto  granetur  limite  miles. 
Cum  nedini  genuno  caleulus  hotte  peril. 

Oomp.  Aft  Am,  iL  207.  PdL  ix.  7 ;  Enstatlu  p.  1397. 

We  leem  from  the  abore-naxned  auihon  that  the  game  wtts  like 
oar  cheeB)  or  perhape  more  of  a  beeiogmg  game ;  for  the  mandrcf, 
mentioned  hy  Baamis,  and  of  which  Martial  speaks  (vu.  72),  can 
only  bo  stones  which  served  as  a  kind  of  intrenchinent.  ThB  caleuii 
were  probably  of  different  values,  tongo  venit  Hie  nxe»8Uf  qui  MH  in 
tpectdU;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  tliis  kind  may  bo  compared  to  a 
bishop  in  chess.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Isidor,  Orig,  XTiii.  67» 
taicvlipaHim  ordtiM  movenitir,  |»ar^m  tn^s.  /deo  aUoB  ordinaHost 
oHm  vaifO$  afpellatd.  At  mtd,  qm  mcveri  omnino  non  poawntt 
ineUot  dicunt  Bnt  we  haTO  no  proof  tiiat  thoy  were  of  different 
ahape.  The  mandrat  perhape  differed  from  the  latrone9,  as  the 
eakuU  were  also  called  latrunculi,  miliic»,  beUatorti,  They  were 
generally  made  of  glass,  vitreo  peraguntur  mUiU  heUa,  and  vitreo 
kUr^me  dauttu.  Also,  Mart  xiT.  20.  They  were  also  mode  of  more 
ooetly  materials. 

The  art  of  the  player  conusted  either  in  taking  his  adTersary^s 
pieoee,  or  lendeiing  them  unable  to  move.  The  first  took  place 
when  he  brought  some  of  his  adversary's  pieces  between  two  of  his 
own,  m$dnt$  gemino  eojeti/iM  hoste  petit ;  they  also  sacrificed  a  piece 
oocasionally  fat  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  greater  advantage. 
The  second  was  called  ligart^  aUigare,  obiigairt,  and  such  pieces 
were  said  to  be  ineiii^  ctere  being  the  proper  expression  for  *  to 
move.'  Flaut*  iVen.  iv.  266.  Ad  incUa$  redactu$  meant  one  who 
could  make  no  other  move.  The  fewer  number  of  pieces  lost  the 
greater  was  the  victory ;  and  we  see  from  Senec.  Ik  Tn^Hq,  14, 
what  importance  was  attached  to  this.  Ludebat  {Caniua)  kUruu" 
eulU,  cum  emhuio  agmm  periturvrum  trahetu  et  iUum  quoque  citari 
jvhet*  Vocaku  mmeravit  eakulai  H  mdaH  suo,  Ktcfe,  in^mt,  m  pogt 
mortem  mectm  mmtkarii  te  vid$$e.  Tnm  annum$  cmturicni;  Tettis^ 
inquUp  ms,  tmo  me  anteocdere. 

The  ludu$  duodedm  teriptorum  appears  to  have  somewhat  rc> 
sembLed  our  backgammon ;  see  Salmas.  and  Boulenger,  cap.  61 ;  at 
least  so  fiur  as  the  dice  decide  the  move.  Petron.  33.  The  board 
was  marked  with  twelve  lines  on  which  the  pieces  moved.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am,  m»  363.  Moving  the  piecee  was  called  dare,  Cic.  in  Non. 
ii,  p.  170:  Jtaque  t%H  conoedo,  quod  in  dwtdedm  eeriptU  c/«Vm,  %U 
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eakulim  reducas,  ti  U  alicujm  daft  pcenitet.    Ovid.  Art.  Am.  u.  203. 
Comp.  Trist  ii.  475.  Qumcfc.  /nai.  xi.  2.  [Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  50.  Ter. 
Ad.  iv.  7,  21.3  This  game  does  not  appear  to  have  bonie  any 
affinity  to  the  irtmta  Ifri  trivTi  ypa^ifiwv  of  the  Greeks,  which  per 
hap«  iraa  more  like  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Tritk  ii.  481. 

Hie  6finacit6Qt  6pruiZn¥9  ^pna  ^  wtp^rrA  rai'^Kv  Uvtly^  ludert 
par  impary  seems  not  to  have  been  tmcommon  at  Borne.  Pull.  ix.  7. 
101*  Aristotle  frequently  mentions  it,  ns  Bhet.  iii.  5,  4 ;  Be  IHvin. 
per  somn. ;  compare  Menrs.  p.  946»  and  Schneid.  on  Xen(>])h. 
Off.  mag.  5,10.  Among  Boman  Authois,  it  is  mentioned  by  Har. 
Sai.  ii.  3,  248;  Nux.  EUg.  79: 

Eit  etiam,  par  at  noiiiem^  qni  dicati  an  inpfv, 
tft  dimatai  anfent  sugar  opei. 

Soet  Aug,  71.  Ihe  game  oonsisted  in  one  person  guessing  whether 
the  pieces  of  money,  or  whatever  it  was  that  his  adversary  held  in 
his  hand,  were  odd  or  even ;  it  is  represented  in  works  of  art,  as, 
for  instance,  where  a  boy  is  pressing  the  hand  containing  his  gains 
to  his  breast.  See  Boettig.  Amalih.  i.  175.  The  astragalizontet 
of  Polycletus  may,  however,  have  been  real  dice-players.  August, 
t.  106.  The  game  mentioned  by  Ovid  (AH,  Am.  iiL  361,  ptlct 
reticulo  fusee)  has  been  already  noticed. 

Some  speak  of  the  Romans  having  adopted  the  ILSirtvfiuc^  of 
which  the  Oreeks  were  so  passionately  fond,  and  whioh  u  ftilly 
described  by  Athenseus,  XT.  See  Jacob's  AU,  Mtu,  iiL  473*  Kot- 
withstanding  the  numerous  modifications  of  this  game^  we  can  only 
assume  two  sorts  of  it  The  first,  when  a  peiBon  had  to  poor  wine 
into  a  vessel  without  spilling  any  of  it  The  second  was  this :  a 
balance  was  suspended,  and  under  one  of  the  scales  a  basin  witii 
water,  and  the  enigmatical  ICanee,  were  placed  in  it :  the  wine  was 
to  be  poured  into  the  scale,  so  thai  it  aaak  down  into  fiie  baflm» 
and  touched  the  Manes.  EMail  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  proof 
that  this  game  got  into  vog^e  among  the  Bomans.  The  passage  in 
Plautus,  Trin.  iv.  3,  4,  is  unquestionably  a  joke  borrowed  from  Phi- 
Lemon.   See  Becker^s  C%artSe2e<,  Eng.  tians.  p.  265. 
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THE  INTERMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

1  MONO-  the  most  cert  inoTiiuus  observancos  of  the  lujiiinns  were 
^  the  soieinnities  in  h(JUour  of  the  dead.  Instead  of  siinjily  con- 
signing the  corpse  to  the  earth,  such  pomp  and  ceremonial  had 
gradually  got  into  vogue,  that,  though  full  of  deep  iijip  i  t  in  its 
promptings,  yet  in  outward  appearance,  at  least,  it  looked  mere 
THin  filiuw ;  nay  more,  nonsensical  and  ridiculous. 

The  custom  has  been  already  illustrated  very  satisfactorily  by 
Alex,  ah  Alex.  Oen.  dd.  iii.  7 ;  [by  Meursius,  Guther,  Laurentiua, 
Unonsted  in  (Irc^v,  Thes.  and  Gronov.  l^hes. ;]  more  largely  by 
Kuciiiiiami,  IJl  funeribus  Romamrum ;  also  by  Nieupoort,  Ant. 
Jiom.  de  riiu  fuittriun.  See  also  Baehr's  chapter  on  the  subject,  in 
Kreuzer*B  Ahriss.^  which  is  more  useful  still. 

The  topic  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  the  chief  points  only 
"V^ill  be  mentioned  here. 

The  followin*^  passages  from  ancient  authors  aro  important. 
Virg.  yKn.  VI.  212,  sqq.  Tib.  iii.  2.  Prop.  i.  17;  ii.  3;  iv.  7.  Ovid. 
Trut.  iii.  3.  Petr.  71.  Appul.  Flor.  iv.  11).  ALso  particularly, 
Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  21.    Polyb.  vi.  53,  o4 ;  and  Herodian,  iv.  2. 

The  scrupulous  conscientiousness  observed  in  discharging  the 
funeral  rites  was  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  notion 
concerning  the  future  state ;  but  it  is  xary  probable  that  this  belief 
"was  originated  and  fostered  by  prudential  motives,  to  counteract,  in 
less  civilized  times,  the  ovil  ofTects  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  neglect  of  sepultmo.  At  a  very  earl}^  period  the  belief  was 
rooted  in  people's  thukI^,  thut  the  shades  of  tliu  unburied  wandered 
restlessly  about,  witlioiit  giunin;^'  admittance  into  Hades;  so  that 
non-burial  came  to  be  considered  the  most  deplorable  calamity  that 
could  befall  one,  and  the  discharge  of  this  last  service  a  most  holy 
duty.  This  obligation  was  not  restricted  to  relatives  merely,  and 
near  connections;  it  was  performed  towards  strangen  slso;  and  if 
one  happened  to  meet  with  an  imburied  corpse,  he  at  any  rate  ob- 
served the  form  of  throwing  earth  thrice  upon  it.  Hot.  Od,  i.  28,  22 . 

At  tu,  nauta,  wvpe  nc  pnrcc  nialigaufi  arena 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Purticuiam  daie: 

and  ^en, 

lieeUt 

lajeeto  ter  pnlveie  ennti. 
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(Tam,  L.  L,  t,  28;]  Petr.  114,  And  this  1M  consideKd  snffi- 
oient*  we  sea  from  Ptopert  in.  7,  25 : 

Bad^te  oorpna  hmno^  positaqne  in  gurgite  rita, 
BBtam  ipoBte  tna  vtlii  anna  tegat, 

Comp.  Cland.  in  Rufin,  i.  371. 

The  usage  was  rendered  still  more  binding  by  a  reo:iiljitioii  that 
the  heir,  or  fkmily  generally,  a  inembor  of  which  had  remained 
unbnrif'd,  should  yearly  offer  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a  pcrva 
pntcidarua^  and  not  till  then  was  the  /(imiiiu  pura,  Yarro  in  Non. 
ii.  p.  163 ;  and  for  the  explanation  of  the  word,  Paul.  p.  223. 
The  annual  repetition  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Marius  Victor, 
p.  2470,  Putsch.  Comp.  Cic.  Leg.  ii.  22.  And  hence,  in  cases 
where  the  corpse  was  not  obtainable,  they  held  the  ftr*^?/»Vp  not- 
Tdthshmfling,  and  built  an  empty  monument  [cenotaplnmn],  w  hich 
was  al.<(*  *1  tie  by  the  Greeks,  as  wo  know  from  Plato's  Menf^jceuuB. 

As  a  (iuty  bindinp:  upon  everybody,  the  burial  with  its  iisji^e^ 
wa.s  called  by  the  Romans,  jmla^  justa  fa^^e,  or  ferre,  also  dthifa 
(Hor.  Od,  ii.  6,  23),  as  amon*?  the  Greeks  ra  diKaia,  vofufiot  vofu^o^ 
fiiva,  and  in  Plato's  MenexenuSy  ra  TrpuaiiKopra.' 

If  not  an  universal,  still  it  was  not  an  uncommon  habit,  appa- 
rently, to  give  the  dying  a  last  kiss,  m  »>rder  to  catch  the  parting 
breath.  The  passages  from  which  this  is  inferred  are  Cic.  Verr. 
V.  45,  Mattes  ,  ,  ,  ah  extrerno  compJ'xn  li'l>erum  exrlmo' :  qua;  jiihil 
aliud  orabantf  nisi  nt  filiorum  extrcih>',H  ^piHtum  ore  txcipere  sihi  /i- 
ceret ;  Virg.  u^Jtln.  iv.        cxf  remits  si  quia  super  halitns  err  at,  ore  hgam. 

The  same  person,  perhaps,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  departed,  rcm- 
dere  ocuJos  (Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  3,  44),  or  premere,  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  9,  49. 
The  assoi-tion  that  the  signet-ring  was  also  immwliately  pulled 
off  the  finger,  and  put  on  it  aprain  at  the  funeral  j)ile,  seems  tot^iUy 
groundless.  The  passage  quoted  in  sujiport  of  this  notion  (Plin. 
xxxi.  1,  6)  alludes  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  slaves,  who  stole  the 
rings  from  the  finger.  A  second  passage  (Suet.  Tih.  93)  is  also 
misunderstood.  Spart.  Hadr.  26,  proves  nothing ;  neither  can  we 
deduce  from  PJ-opert.  iv.  7,  9, 

£t  0olitam  digito  beryUoa  adederat  igniiy 

anything  mme  than  that  the  ring  was  burnt  with  the  ooipae,  not 
that  it  was  then  first  replaoed  on  the  finger. 

After  this,  those  present  called  on  the  deoeased  by  name,  or  set 
up  a  loud  damour  and  bewailing,  for  the  purpose  of  xeoalling  the 
person  to  lifis,  if  he  should  be  only  in  a  trance^  conckmabaiur.  The 
chief  passages  ti^ereon  are  Quinot  Jkd,  yiii.  10;  and  Amm.  ICaro. 
xzx.  10:         condamaia  in^perakna  iuprema  &>rpmque  curolimi 
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ad  iqmlturaim*  From  which  we  leam  that  this  took  plaoe  pre* 
Tiont  to  fhe  curaktra  ;  and  hmm  also  Ovid,  Tritt.  iii  3,  43 : 
Nec  mandata  dabo,  nec  cam  clamore  supremo 
Labentat  oculot  oondet  arnica  manua. 
They  fhen  said  condamaium      a  formula  also  applied  to  other 
oocurrences  in  life,  when  no  more  hope  remsdned.   See  Terent. 
Ewn.  m.  56.   The  corpse  was  thereupon  taken  down  from  the  bed* 
d^pombaiur*  See  Ovid,  snpra,  t.  40 : 

Dopositam  nae  nui  qui  fleat  alius  erit, 

and  washed  with  hot  water,  perhaps  to  try  to  xeetoxe  it  to  life. 
The  fimeial  was  next  ordered  of  dxe  libiHnarius,  These  people, 
who  were  named  from  Venm  LibHinOf  in  whose  temple  their  ware- 
houses were  situated,  undertook  to  provide  everything  requisite  for 
the  interment.  Plut.  QiMut.  Bam»  23,  ^td  ri  rd  vpbc  rdc  ra^ 
irtwpA9K999t»  i¥  Ty  Ai/3crivi|c,  vo^iTot^fC  'A^oiirijv  tlvai  r»}v  Aifiirivijv, 
The  law  required  tl^t  they  should  have  due  notice  of  a  death,  and 
receive  a  certain  impost,  just  as  when  bii  tlis  were  reported  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  Dion.  Halic.  iv.  Id.  Suet.  Ner,  39.  Ilonce 

in  liT.  zl*  19,  Pesttlentia  in  ttrhe  tanta  erat,  ut  Libitina  tune 

vix  iufficeret.  The  lihttinarii  fnmiAied  the  jwrf^ifictorei,  MipiUonea, 
prcet/kae,  and  so  forth — indeed,  all  that  was  necessary  for  either 
the  hnmblest  or  grandest  interment,  at  a  certain  rate  of  payment. 

The  poUindoTy  a  slave  of  the  libit  inariuSy  next  cared  for  the  corpse. 
XJlp.  Dig.  jiv.  iii.  5  ;  Plant.  A  sin.  v.  2,  60.  Ecquii  currit,  pollinC' 
torem  areestere  *  Mortuu^  st  Demcenetus,  and  Pom.  Frol,  63.  Their 
bu^ine5<<^  was  chiefly  to  anoint  tiie  dead,  and  to  remove  anything  that 
might  be  calculated  to  create  unpleasant  im|neesions.  Fulgentius, 
de  Serm,  ant  3  :  DicH  atdem  pcUinticrea  quasi  poUutorttm  undores, 
Servius,  on  the  contrary  (Yirg.  jBn,  ix.  i63),  derives  the  word  a 
pdRine,  guo  mortuu  at  Minebant,  ne  Uvor  appareret  exsUncti.  This 
being  done,  the  corpse  was  clad  in  the  garment  suitable  to  his  rank, 
but  a  free  person  always  in  the  iogaj  even  out  of  Rome,  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  where  it  was  not  generally  worn  in  life.  J uT.  iiL  171 : 

Pars  ma^a  Ttalin?  vst,  si  vcrum  admiUimoB,  in  <pUL 

Neino  to|jjam  sumit,  nisi  niortuus. 

But  of  course  its  description  was  regulated  by  the  position  and  pro- 
perty of  the  docoased.  Magisterial  persons,  who  wore  the  <ogw  prce- 
texia^  were  always  buried  in  it.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  It  is  very  uncertain 
whether  viri  triumphal^  wore  dressed  in  the  tunica  painuUay  or  toga 
pida.  The  passage  from  Suot.  Xer.  50:  funeratuseai  atragulia  albia 
attro  intexiis,  qtiibus  usus  fuerat  Kahndis  Jamiariity  refers  just  as 
little  to  the  dress,  as  do  tho  pttrpurecf  veates  velamina  nota^  in  Virg. 
JSn.  vL  221.   It  is  the  torua  Attalicua  of  Prop.  iL  13»  22.  Still 
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the  wax  on  image  lyinj?  on  the  coffin  of  Auguj^tus,  and  representing 
hi'?  (  oqise,  is  thus  attin^d.    Dio.  Cass.  IvL  34;  c/cwv  U  in  ain-oi 

Tho  custom,  so  prevalent  in  Grooco,  of  putting  a  chaplct  on  the 
corpse,  was  not  followed  at  Rome,  at  least  not  generally.  Tho  case 
Vf&s  somewhat  different,  whcm  thedecea^^d  had,  while  alive,  guiii-tsd 
a  crown  as  the  reward  oi  merit.  To  this  r«^for  the  wonls  Cic.  #ie 
Legg,  ii.  24,  roronum  virttite partam  .  ,  .  ,  lex  tinpoBUam  jnlift.  The 
Rnmo  ajiplies  to  Plin.  xxi,  3,  and  Cic.  F/arro,  31.  Neverth«dess, 
tho  ledus  and  rogtis  were  adomeil  with  leaves  and  flowers,  as  i>  set  n 
from  "Dion.  xi.  39;  and  Pliny  mentiujis  that  flowers  were  ptrow<>d 
before  th^^  hior  of  Snpio  Serapio,  a  thing  which  oflon  hapj>e7i<HL 
Tho  hii  iri'  ssol  the  j'o//t«c<or  being  finifthed,  tho  corpse  was  laid 
on  a  kind  of  bed-of-state,  lectns  fujiehris,  [unquestionably  in  the 
atrium.l  Kirehmann  (i.  12)  says  the  irstibulumy  but  he  appears  to 
misunderstand  that  term.  Sueton.,  it  is  true,  writes  (c.  100), 
gutsier  ordo — ivtnlit  atque  in  vtnUhnJo  ilmaus  coi(ixa>'it ;  but  the 
phrases  ex  adibm  cjferriy  efferri  foras^  show  that  thecoq^se  did  not 
lie  before  the  janua ;  besides,  in  that  ca«se,  what  need  would  there 
have  1m«.  n  of  the  cypress  outside,  to  show  that  it  was  a  domttsfiincstaf 
On  the  situatinti  of  the  coip^f,  «»'e  Pliii.  vii.  8:  Ritu  naturas  capite 
hnmncm  gigni  inos  est  pediLus  tjft  rri.  The  usual  opinion  is,  that  a 
piece  of  coin  was  put  in  his  hand,  us  a  vaDAov,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Styx.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tliis  \^*as  a  regular  Roman 
custom.    The  few  passages  where  i*,  is  mentioned,  as  JuT*  iiL  267  I 

Jam  sedet  in  ripa  t^-trurnqtie  noTicius  horret 
Porthmea,  nec  sperat  cu>ao>.i  ^'urf^iiis  aluuni 
Infelix,  nec  habet,  quern  porrigat  ore  trientem  ; 

and  Prop.  iv.  11,  7: 

Vnta  movent  superas ;  uhi  portitor  fflra  recepit^ 

Obsorat  herbosos  luritla  porta  rogofl  ; 

give  no  sufficient  juiHt';  for  both  the  poet^i  might  very  easily  ac- 
commodate themselv*^^  to  the  foreign  way  of  describing  the  thing, 
so  often  used  by  other  ]">'>ts.  Virgil,  in  d'-jonption  of  the  scene 
at  the  Stygian  lake,  mentions  tho  inops  tuiiuinnlnqiie  turhn  {j^n.  vi. 
32o),  yet  not  a  word  about  the  passagomoney,  though  ho  bad  such 
ample  opportunity  for  so  doing.  Lastly,  tho  coins  discovei\?il  in 
urns  at  Pompeii  are  nrtt  a  cogent  proof  of  it,    [Seyifert,  dt  Numii 

in  ore  <frfiinrt.  v  f  rtis.l 

By  the  side  of  the  ledus  a  censer  was  placed,  arerrn  (tnrihulum)^ 
Fest.  Ex€.  p.  16;  and  near  the  houso  a  pine  or  c}'pres8  was  plantM; 
partly  as  a  symbol  of  the  gliMnny  power  who  had  irrevocably  J*  - 
xuanded  his  yictim partly  as  a  wamiog  sign  to  those  who  were 
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forbidden  by  leliSgioiis  grounds  to  enter  each  a  Hooae,  Plin.  xtL 
10, 18,  ibid«  33,  {cupretnu) :  JHH  tacra €t  ideo/undfri  $ignoaddomo$ 
po8ita.  Paul.  p.  63.  Setr.  ad  Virg,  liL  64 :  Somani  moris 
erat,  ut  potimmum  cupretaM,  jikb  excUa  rentud  turn  tolei,  in  vetUlnUo 
mofiui  poneniur,  ne  imprudtiu  rem  d£vinam/adurtt$  inineai  et 
giioM  aMaminahu  nucepta  peragtrt  non  poant^  [iy.  007,  Ti.  216.] 
This  iranung  vas  particularly  for  the  priests,  as  Serviue  goes  on  to 
say :  igwifguam  poni\fex  per  ignorantiam  pcUueretur  ingreeeue* 
Scaliger  concludes  from  Lucan  (iii.  442],  et  non  pUbeioe  lectoe  ieitaia 
cttpreMiM,  that  the  cypress,  in  earlier  times  a  rare  tree,  was  used 
only  by  the  rich,  or  at  grand  ftmerals.  The  picea  vas,  doubtless, 
substituted  for  it  in  other  eases. 

According  to  Senrius  {ad  ^n.  v.  64),  the  corpse  remained  lying 
in  state  for  seven  days,  and  was  then  brought  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, efferebatur.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  already 
impugned  by  KiTchmaTiTi,  at  least,  as  regards  the  custom  being  a 
uniyersai  one.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that,  among  tbe  lower  orders, 
flueh  ceiemoniousness  could  not  have  prevailed,  and  that  they 
buried  their  dead  with  more  simplicity  and  less  delay,  not  being 
able  to  procure  the  preservative  ungumta* 

A  herald,  prcecOf  used  to  invite  the  people  to  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  any  grand  burial,  where,  for  instance,  public  games 
formed  part  of  the  spectacle.  33iis  was  a  /vnue  indieUmm,  Fest. 
Mse,  p.  79 ;  CHc.  de  Lcyg.  ii.  24.  The  formula  used  by  the  jit-axo 
ran  in  foU:  OUu$  Qmrie  kh  daiue  eet,  exaequioB  {L,  TUio,  L,  Jilio) 
ire  eui  eommodum  est,  jam  tempue  eel;  oUue  «b  eedHmt  effertur*  Yarr. 
X.  L,  V.  p.  160;  oomp.  Fest.  p.  217;  TsKeut  JPhorm,  v.  9,  37;  and 
.  Ovid.  Amor,  iiL  6, 1 : 

Piittaeos  Eoit  imitatrix  ales  ab  Indii 
Ooetdit:  eiaeqaias  Its  freqaester  STei. 

The  fumis  publicum  may  be  considered  of  like  import  with  the 
funus  indidivum^  especially  with  reference  to  Tacit,  iii.  4 ;  but  the 
distinction  drawn  by  Festus:  Simpludiarea  funmu  emit  quihue 
adhihmtnr  ludi  corhitoresque ;  indicHva  tuntt  quihm  adAtftenluf  non 
ludi  modoy  aed  etiam  deeultoree,  is  uncertain. 

There  are  no  fiilly  decisive  testimoniee  as  to  tiie  time  d  day 
when  the  burial  took  place.  We  must  suppose  it  to  have  varied  a' 
difflarent  periods,  and  according  to  circumstances.  Servius  {ad 
JBn.  ad.  143)  says,  that  in  more  ancient  times  the  funeral  was  at 
night,  and  he  derives  the  word/uatM  from  /unalia  uiv/aeee,  as  tfee^ 
pmones  from  veepera.  At  a  later  period,  however,  this  was  only  the 
case  with  the  poor,  who  could  not  a£fozd  the  eapense  of  a  solemn 
intennent»  Festus  under  Vtapn,  p.  168.  But  his  remark  does  not 
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prove  so  nmrh  as  the  epigram  on  the  fat  Gall  us,  who  hiid  fallen 
down  in  the  street  at  nifi-lit,  and  could  not  be  rai'^cd  tn  his  feet 
again  by  the  siugle  slave  that  accompanied  hixa«   Mart,  riuu  7d  : 
Quatuor  in'^ciipti  portabfint  vile  ciidaTcr, 

Accipit  intelix  qualiu  nulle  ro^us. 
Ilos  comes  invalidus  sulmiis^Li  v»x'e  precatur, 
Ut  quociioque  vcliiiL,  corpus  imme  ferajit. 
Pennatator  onas,  stipataqae  toUitur  alia 
Giaadis  in  an^ta  laidna  MtadapilB. 
See  Dionys.  it.  ao. 

Bat  m  the  coae  of  a  eoleiiiii  pompa^  and  of  oouxse  an  indkUvmn, 
the  oeremony  took  plaoe  by  day :  not  before  dawn,  as  eonio  suppose, 
thoTi^  therein  they  are  oontradicted  by  oxpreaB  testimonies  (Gia 
cl9  Ltgg,  iL  26,  66,  proves  that  the  Boman  and  Attic  eastomB  ware 
quite  opposed  to  each  other.  Plutarch's  words  on  the  funeral  of 
Sylla  prove  nothing) ;  but  just  at  that  time  of  the  day  when  these 
was  most  stir  in  the  streets,  as  Horaoe,  in  his  picture  of  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  the  city,  says, 

Tristin  robustis  luctaatur  fnnera  plaustris. 

This  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription 
cited  by  Kirchmnnn,  ]).  83  :  MoHuu9  ut  iii.  K,  JuUoi,  hora  x.  elaUu 

est  hora  iii.  frequcv^^'t  vinrima. 

The  fnnera  u}dt(tini  wito  nf)t  all  celebrated  with  equal  magni- 
ficonco.    The  mo^t  sj  l  inlid  kind  was  tho  funm  cenAorinm,  rs^t  the 
intenncnt  of  a  censor,  b\it  pjaeed  with  tho  distinctions  jaoper  to 
this  |).n*^rin.    TRrit.  .4nn.  iv.  l.'i,  of  LiioiliiiM  Lonrrus,  whohnd  never 
been  a  censor,  and  (xiii.  2),  Claudiv  'r}t.s<>riuifi  fu/iiis  [decveiiim  v<>t). 
Jul.  Cap.  Perlin,  15.    The  author  does  not  rwni*  mber  any  account 
of  wherein  consisted  this  distinction.    The  words  of  Polyb.  vi.  53, 
only  refer  to  tmayines^    A  lt*'  t<M>  mad*'  a  dilTerence.    In  the  case 
of  children,  and  of  boys,  till  tli*  y  a--umed  thu  to(/a  ririh's,  fewer 
cereuionieB  took  place.    Such  luiieraia  were  called  uverlKi  fnnera, 
i.  e.  iinmatura.    Tib.  2,  (>,  29;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  59.    Nero  in  Tacit. 
Ann.  xiii.  17,  respecting;  the  burial  of  Germanicus.    They  were 
buncd  ad  faces  et  ct^rvos,  and  "therefore,  probably,  in  the  eveiuDy:. 
Senec.  cie  Tninqml.  11  :  Epist.  122.    No  decisive  proof  hji-s  been 
discovered  by  the  author  of  torches,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  night-internient,  havinjr  been  kept  up  in  the  case  of 
adult  funerals.    Passag-e.s  like  Propert.  iv.  11,  46:  ViTimus  insignts 
inter  utramqtie  facem,  roi'QT  to  tho  torches  with  which  the  funciai 
pile  was  kindled.    He  had  said  before  (t.  10) : 

Sic  m Gestae  cecintsre  tuba?,  cum  subdita  aoslnua 
Detrahaiet  lecto  fax  inimica  oapuU 
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And  thus  arn  in  be  undcrstoxl  nil  simiiar  passages,  whoro  tlio  /ewe 
nuptiaiu  is  opjinscd  to  the  /<  rf^iia.  Wo  may  here  remark,  that  very 
youug  chiidim  were  ueyer  burnt»  but  always  mhumed.  Juvea.  xy. 
139  £: 

Natune  imperio  gemimus^  cum  ftmos  adults 
Tirgisif  ooenirity  t«l  twia  dooiditiir  infaiis 
St  minor  ign«  rogL 

Plin.  vii.  16,  lb.  At  a  giund  intcriaynt  the  procession  was  ai ranged 
\)\  a  deaignatoTf  who  was  supported  by  a  lictor  and  an  accemm^ 
or  several  lictors,  for  the  purpose  oi  maiixtammg  order.  Cio.  de 
X^egg,  ii.  24 ;  Hor.  EjtuU  i.  7,  5 : 

dum  ficus  prima  calorque 
DesignatorMi  decorat  liotoribus  atris« 

Donat.  ltd  Ter.  AfL  i.  2,  7. 

In  front  weiit  the  itlncijiea,  the  number  of  whom  was  liiinted  by 
the  twelve  tables  to  ten ;  or  also  more  powerful  music,  cornua  and 
tulm.  Ilor.  Sat,  i.  6,  43,  and  Heindorf'8  reinark.  Something, 
perhaps,  of  the  cxjustruction  ol  these  <u6ce  may  be  gamed  irom  Oyid* 
Amor,  ii,  6,  6 : 

Horrida  pro  moestis  lanietur  plnraa  capillis, 
Fro  lon<!:a  rcsoncnt  earmiua  vecitra  lubw; 

unless  it  be  onh'  a  general  epithet. 

Then  followe<l  the  prctJi4:cH,  feioale  moumeny  also  famished  by 
the  libitinariut,   Hor.  ArL  431 : 

T'ti  qui  condacti  moerent  in  funera,  diflunt 

£t  faeiitiil  prope  plura  dofontibiis  ex  aainio :  tb 

Deriior  mo  ^nt  laodatore  motetar. 

It  seems  of  no  eonseqiienoe  whether  we  read  qucs  eonduetas  in  this 
passage  or  not,  as  the  gender  can  be  taken  generally.  Bee  PauL 
p.  22S.  [YaiTO,  X.  X.  tu.  70.]  lliey  sang  the  tMento,  properly  a 
Trailing  panegyric  on  the  deceased.  Plant.  True  iL  6, 14: 

Sine  virtute  argutum  civem  mihi  habeam  pro  prffifica 
tIi<M  eoIlBiidat,  eap«e  te  rtno  wm  potest 

Just  so  Non.  ii.  p.  145:  Nrr/n'!  ineptum  it  incofiditnm  carmen,  quod 
addnda  prdio  mtiJi'er,  rpKr  j>rtr/i<-<i  dicert'tur,  mortuis  erhiberet.  These 
tuenicd  were  also  named  -niortiKil in ,  nnd  were  accounted f?f/<7CR.  Plant. 
Aein.  iv.  1,  63:  Hiv  sioit  vo-n  niigw^  non  enirn  mortualia.  The 
further  «i«j-Tnfi('ation  of  the  word,  by  which  it  frequently  comes  to 
denote  the  end,  does'  not  belong  here. 

Still  stranger  wa»  the  custom  fur  miiai  to  join  in  the  procaswoa, 
pt  rlijijis  next  to  the  pro'fiap,  who  not  only  indulL'-'Ml  in  sober  refiec- 
tionsi  and  applied  passages  from  the  tragedians  to  the  present  case 
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but  actually  formed,  somotiines,  an  odd  contrast  to  the  ro>t  of  the 
pageantry  of  woe,  by  acting  the  part  of  rcf^ular  merrj  -andreTV*, 
whilst  one  of  the  iiuiuber,  probably  always  the  archimimuSy  imitated 
the  person  of  the  defunct.  The  cliief  pas8ago8  illustrative  of  this 
custom  are  in  Dion,  Hal.  viii.  72;  and  Suut.  Vesp.  19:  In  J'uucrt 
Favo  archimimus  lyersonam  tju«  ferena  imitansqucy  tU  est  mo*,  facia 
et  dicta  vivi  interrogatis  palam  procuraioribuSy  quanti  funua  ct  pompa 
conaiareU  ut  audiit  S.  ccrities^  exdamavit :  centum  sibi  sestertia 
dureitt,  ac  sc  vcl  in  Tiberim  projic^erd.  The  artifices  sceuici  a,t  tlie 
funoral  procession  of  Julius  Copsar  were  of  a  soberer  character, 
even»'tliiiif^  hero  being  calculated  for  tra;4c  effect  and  excitein€?nt. 
Another  ])assago,  ^vhich  is  quoted  lu  Ntipjiort  of  the  custom  (Suet. 
Tib.  u7),  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  fur  the  svnrra  evidently  does 
not  belong  to  the  prmipa,  but  is  among  the  crowd  uf  bystanders. 

These  dancers  and  mimes  were  most  likely  followed  by  the 
imagines  majorvm.  After  many  extraordinary  notions  having  l)een 
started  on  tliis  subjec  t,  Kichstadt's  JJisserit.  de  Imagg.  Rom,  has  at 
length  established  beyond  a  dtmbt,  that  men  rosemblijig  in  size  and 
tigure  the  persons  to  be  rc-presenteil,  placed  those  waxen  masks 
before  their  i'act^,  and  marched  along  in  front  of  the  hctus,  cla«l  in 
the  dress  appropriate  to  eaeh.  witli  all  the  insignia  appertxiiniiig ; 
whence  also  llor.  Epod,  via.  li,  Kdo  btnta^  ftmus  atque  imagines 
dvand  triumphales  tunm.  I'oh  bius.  too,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  im- 
po&sibh"  to  l)e  mistaken,  vi.  o.i.  Tims  tlie  whole  row  of  ancestore 
swe]»t  Ml<»ng,  represented  by  living  individuals  in  proper  costume. 
Hi  Iront  of  the  cor])so ;  and  this  was  not  confined  to  those  in  direct 
ascent,  but  the  collateral  brancln^s  also  sent  their  imafjimn  to  the 
cavalcadL' ;  u.^  js  seen  from  Pulybius.  This  is  wliat  Fiiny,  xxxv,  li, 
calls  genti/itia  funt  ro.  The  spectacle  was  carried  to  gi-eater  length 
at  the  burial  of  Augustus.  Dio.  Cass.  h-i.  34.  Whether  the  t//<a- 
giiics,  as  Tulybius  relates,  were  always  diiven  m  curnugos  may  be 
doubted.   Propert.  says»  ii.  13,  19 : 

Nee  met  tone  longa  apadetur  iroagiDe  pomp» : 

which  word  spatxari  the  author  never  met  witii  used  of  a  person 
rifliTig  in  a  carriage. 

ii  the  deceased  had  earned  warlike  renown,  gained  Victoria 
conquered  lands  and  townis,  then  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
triumph,  tdhiihf.  wore  carried  before  him  inscribed  with  his  deeds. 
So  Dion.  Hal,  (viii.  oD)  relates  of  Coriolnnns,  irpA  t^c  fX/t'iyc  avrov 
fplnf'iOiii  tctXti'navrtt  Aa^t»p«  rt  cat  ffKvXa,  xai  (rrttpdvovi,  teat  fiviffiOf  wv 
TTukttov.  Tacit.  Ann,  i.  8,  of  Augustus,  ut . . ,  tituli^  victarum  ab 
eo  gentium  vocabula  ant^erreniur . . .  cermtere.  These  were  most  likely 
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carried  in  advance  of  the  imaginea,  and  the  latter  did  not  oome  after, 
but  preceded  the  corpse,  as  indeed  was  most  natural,  for  they  had 
preceded  the  deceased  in  death,  and  he  completed  their  train.  It 
iSy  moxeorer,  eo^reeaLy  stated  in  Tacit  iii.  7G,  Viginti  darmimarum 
/amiliarum  imagimu  mUdakB  sunt,  Propert.  (ii.  13,  23)  also  men- 
tions pans  of  incenae.  Immediately  after  these  came  the  /unu» 
itself,  lying  a  little  raised  upon  a  hdica  or  leciua  funehrisy  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  distinction  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  with  ivory 
feet.  Over  it  pmple  or  ^M-embroidered  coverlets  were  expanded, 
Attalica  wske,  on  which  lay  the  corpse.  Dio.  Case.  IyL  34,  of 
AugustuB* 

According  to  Servius  {ad  Virg.  JRn.  vi.  222),  the  hdm  was 
borne  by  the  nearest  relations,  or  by  the  slaves  who  had  been  made 
free  by  the  will.  Pen.  iii.  106,  At  iUum  hesterni  oopifo  induto  Mi^tere 
Quirifes ;  and  in  the  wwe  of  meXL  of  particular  merit  and  renown, 
even  by  knights,  Benators,  and  magistrates.  Now  the  latter  cer- 
tainly did  take  place  in  some  individual  oases  (see  Kirchm.  ii.  8), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  former  was  an  uniyersal  custom . 
Yelleius,  it  is  true,  relates  it  of  Mdellua  (Macedonicus),  i.  11,  7, 
itfoHtti  ^tM  Udbum  pro  riaiHs  tmtuhrunt  guatuor  filix,  etc. ;  and  tho 
same  account  is  given  by  Fliny,  Cicero,  and  Valerius  Maximus.  but 
t>^'  \-  always  adduce  it  as  somothing  particular,  Plut.  {QwMii.  Rom, 
14)  says,  rode  yovtlc  iiCKO/ii(ov<Ttv  oS  nlv  viot  ffvyKiKaXvftfUvatc,  ai  Sk 
Bvyaript^  7iiyMwtc  i^<c  «f^aXa?€)  but  iccoyiiCuy,  like  efferref  is  used  of 
the  intennent  generally. 

The  lower  classes,  at  least,  made  use  of  rc^ilar  bearers,  hired 
by  the  libitinariuSf  vesperones  or  vetp(thne8.  Of  course,  at  such  a 
/nnu8  pleheium  or  tttdtumf  the  pomp  we  have  boon  describing  was 
entii-ely  omitted.  Those  who  were  poorer  still,  and  slaves,  were 
carried  by  the  vetpinonesy  to  the  place  of  interment,  in  a  covered 
bier  or  coffin,  mndapila.  Fulgent,  de  Scrm.  Ant.  1.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Martial,  who  also  calls  it  (x.  <'>)  arciniana  sponda. 
This  is  also  meant  by  Hor.  j8a<.  i.  8,  9,  radavera  vili  portanda 
locahat  in  area,  [Poor  persons  often  belonged  to  burial-clubs 
{colUffia  tenuiorum),  which  on  the  death  of  any  sodalis  advanced  a 
certain  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  funeraticium, 
(Orell.  4107.)  Such  were  the  Collegium  yFaculapii  et  Hygioi. 
Orell.  2417,  the  CoU.  Joins  Ccrneni ;  and  the  Coll.  cult.  Diance  et 
Antinoi;  the  Ffatntes  of  w  hich  were  discovered  on  a  stone-tablet  at 
Lanuvium,  in  IS  16.    Mommsen,  de  Colh  rj.  it  Sodal.  Jiom,^ 

As  the  images  of  his  ance.stiy  came  before  iho.  ledus,  so,  after  it, 
l'i^ll*)wc(l  tlii^  heirs  and  relations  of  the  deceased,  also  the  fr<>odmen, 
viz.  those  who  had  just  been  manumiasi  by  the  will,  with  their 
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hats  on,  to  mark  ihmr  acquired  freedom,  pilc(tti\  xmlot^s,  as  some 
suppose,  the  latter  preceded  the  ledwt.  See  Kirchm.  ii.  7.  Besides 
thof^o,  friends  aIbo  aud  persons  from  the  crowd  attached  themselTes 
to  the  prooessum.  Terent.  Andr*  i.  1,  88.  But  many  only  accom- 
panied the  procession  as  far  as  the  dty-gate,  where  they  left  it. 
The  ahade  of  Cynthia  charges  PropertiuB  with  this,  it.  7,  29 : 

Si  pi^it  portss  ultra  prooedera ;  atOlvd 
JntsiBsei,  Isctam  lentiut  ire  meaiii. 

Not  only  the  fiunily  were  dressed  in  monming,  but  also  the 
'whole  oonToy,  and  even  the  lkAo>n,  Death  its^  beiiig  mpposed 
to  be  muffled  in  black,  /if\a/iviirXoc  (Eurip.  Alceet,  8dO),  black  was 
the  colour  of  mourning  from  the  earliest  times.  Iliad,  xxir.  94. 
So  also  of  the  Greeks  generally.  Eurip.  Phcen,  295,  oiria-Xoc  ^aptwy 
\tvKuH  f  and  339.  [Becker's  CharieleSf  English  translation,  p.  295], 
and  the  custom  was  general  among  the  Eomans,  Hence,  Tacit.  Ann, 
iii,  2»  a^rata  and  Jut.  iii.  213,  fuliUiH  procertt,  x.  245.  It 

is  mentioned  most  definitely  with  respect  to  the  women.  See  Yano, 
d«  Vtt  p.  iS.  [Dionya.  yiiL  62.]  TibulL  i.  3,  6,  rnmUi  nnua,  and  iii* 
2,16: 

Oisa  incincta  nigra  Candida  Teste  legant. 

It  was  not  till  under  the  Emperors  that  white  garments  were 
substituted  for  black  ones,  with  the  women.  Plut.  Qucest.  Bom. 
26;  Stat.  Silv,  iii.  3,  3: 

Hue  vittata  comnni,  nivroque  insignia  amictu, 
Mitibus  cxscquiis  ades  (Fietas). 

The  reason  may  haTe  been,  as  yimliiw^wn  remarks,  that  white 
robes  were,  in  common  life,  replaced  more  and  more  by  oolotued 

ones,  so  that  to  dress  in  white  at  that  time  was  quite  as  mooh  an 
abstinence  from  the  usual  garb,  as  formerly  it  was  to  appear  in 
black  or  iiombro  habiliments.  j^Other  exterior  signs  of  moaming 
were,  tearing  the  garments,  especially  among  the  women ;  it  is  alw> 
mentioned  of  the  men.  Suet.  Co  s.  33;  Ner,  42,  vcsk  di$cism;  comp, 
Stat.  Thtb,  iii.  125,  ix.  354 ;  also  laying  aside  their  omamentB. 
IdT.  xxxiv.  7,  Qitid  aliiid  in  /uc^u,  jciam  purpuram  atque  aurum 
deponunt  ?  quid^  quum  ehixeruntf  Bumunt  (multVres)/  Dionvs.  v.  4$, 
viii.  62.  Men  let  the  hair  of  their  head  and  beaid  grow;  Suet.  Oct. 
23,  Inirlii  roju'noque  sumvtiaao ;  Civa.  67;  Liv.  xxTii*  34  (but  par- 
ticularly in  luctus  pulh'cus),  and  ubstainefl  fi dinncr-pnrties,  the 
bathn,  and  the  theatre.  Tuc.  Ann.  iii.  3:  Itberitu  atqm  Augusta 
publico  abiUnuere,    Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  13.] 

The  procession  went  first  to  the  forum,  in  front  of  the  rostra* 
where  the  iedua  was  set  down.  Dion.  Hal.  iT.  40.  [xi.  39.]  Hence 
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also  in  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  G,  43,  amrtirranique  foro  trffi  />tnera.  Hero  the 
bearers  of  tho  iiiiagine'i  took  iLeir  bcatij  all  is  citrulihufi.  Polyb.  vi. 
53,  9.  Usually  oiio  of  the  relations  moimted  tho  tribune,  aud  pro- 
uounccd  tho  laudatio  funehriSy  \6yoQ  trrtrtlpiot;,  over  tho  dead.  The 
first  person  of  whom  this  is  related  is  I*oplicola,  who  pronounced 
the  laudatio  on  Bmtiis.  Plut.  9.  The  custom,  a  genuine  Konian 
one,  Avas  however  perhaps  of  older  date.  Dion.  Hal.  v.  17.  [ix.  u4.] 
\iU:v  the  panegyric  on  the  deceased  was  ended,  the  speaker  went, 
lu  .1  -;::i:I;ir  manner,  ayrv  all  the  forefathers,  whose  imagines  were 
preseiit,  and  recounted  tlieir  individual  merits.  Boe  Polyb.  above. 
The  author  dwells  on  the  politiad  im])oi  tancr  .  .f  tliese  public  recog- 
nitions of  tho  merits,  not  of  one  indivnicial  i  aly,  but  of  a  whole 
family.  Still  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  these  laiidationes  did  not 
always  contain  the  truth,  and  that  the  speaker  would  pass  over  tho 
dark  side  of  Ms  friend's  character,  whilst  he  deBcribed  the  brighter 
one  in  too  glowing  colours.  Hence  Cic.  Brut.  16,  His  bindationllms 
hutoria  reru/n  iimlrarum  est  facta  meudu^ior ;  and  Liv.  viii.  40, 
Vitifitam  memon'am  fumhrihm  laudihua  rear, 

Tho  same  hononr  might  be  ]»ai(l  to  women  also,  but  onl)  us  a 
particular  diotiiictiuu.  1l  took  place  fLrst  after  the  Gallic  war.  Liv. 
T.  oi) :  Matronis  gratite  adce^  honosqtie  additn,^,  ut  earum^  sicut  inro- 
ram,  post  j/ioriem  solcinnis  hiudtUio  esset.  Plutarch,  Camill.  8.  I>at- 
terly  it  must  have  ceased  entirely,  or  occurred  voiy  rarely.  Cic.  de. 
Orat.  ii.  11.  The  knowledge  even  of  the  previous  instances  had 
been  lost. 

Aiter  this  solemnity,  the  hdm  was  again  raised,  the  train  got  in 
motion  in  the  same  order  as  before,  and  diiected  its  course  to  tho 
place  of  interment. 

The  custom  of  burying  is  stiid  to  havo  been  older  than  that  of 
buiiiiug  (Cic.  Legg.  ii.  22),  and  there  were  certain  families 
which  adhered  to  it  down  to  a  late  period ;  e.  g.  tho  patncian  gens 
Cornelia.  Sylla  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  it,  who  caused 
himself  to  bo  consumed  by  fire.  PHn.  vii.  54:  viritus  talionrm, 
eruto  C.  Mnrii  cadavere.  But  in  reality,  miiumation  always  took 
place,  even  in  tho  case  of  burning  the  body,  for  then,  instead  of 
the  grave,  the  funeral- vault  was  substituted,  in  which  was  placed 
the  cinerary. 

Both  methods  are  distinguished  in  the  Twelve  Tables  (Cic.  23) : 
Iluminem  mortnuui  in  l/rhe  ne  sej'rlifu,  neve  vrito.  The  two  kinds 
of  burial  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  crcmatio  is  expressly 
opposed  to  the  scpuHura,  if  Cicero's  explanation  be  correct.  Pliny, 
on  the  contrary,  in  tho  passage  cited  above  understands  the  mattiir 
dilforently,  and  perhaps  more  correctly,  which  is  impoitaut,  a»  ho 
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probably  had  Oioero*B  passage  before  his  eyes.  He  eaye :  tepuUut 
vero  inteUtgaiur  quoquo  mcdo  conJiius,  humaiu^  veto  hvmo  etmUctvn, 
The  meaning  of  the  law  w'oiild  therefore  be,  that  no  sort  of  bunal 
might  take  place  in  the  city,  any  more  than,  bnraing  xnigbt;  lor 
this  latter  c<>  :11  happen,  and  Btill  the  corpse  be  ooiudgned  to  a  Bcptd- 
cAnim  outside  the  city.  At  an  earlier  period,  it  seems  that  the  de- 
was  frequently  buhed  in  his  oym  house.  [Comp.  Yirg.  .^En* 
iv.  494  :  Tu  eecrcta  pyram  fee'  /  r/orc  sub  aura$  JSrige,  604.  SezT. 
ad  Virg,  JSn>  Ti.  152,  xi.  205.]  Isid,  Orig,  xr.  11 :  prim  qui§jue 
in  domo  sua  eepdiehatur,  posUa  wHium  eat  kgibm:  a  statement 
which  must  not  be  taken  xary  generally;  as  t^ey  were  most  fre- 
qnriitly  buried  in  agro.    Liv.  \i.  36. 

Still,  there  were  individuiil  cxceptioiis  to  this  prohibition :  e.  g. 
when  a  (rittmphaior  died.  Plut.  Qu(xst  Rom.  79.  [Dio,  Cass.  xliv. 
7.3  So  also  many  families  retained  the  right  of  burial  in  the  city,  I 
on  the  sti-ongth  of  being  descended  from  illustrious  men.  do.  above. 
The  Testal  virgins  also  were  an  exception,  and,  afterwaxdei  the 
Umperors.  Indeed,  the  law  Rcoms  to  have  often  been  tnuasgzeased, 
and  hence  the  interdict  required  renewal. 

A  Bepulturat  therefore,  alwa3r8  took  place,  even  when  the  body 
had  been  burnt,  and  hence  the  word  is  used,  in  a  general  sense,  far 
cremaiio  also.  See  Drakenb.  Liv.  viii.  24.  Thus  also  the  Greeks 
distinguish  between,  and  connect,  xaUiv  and  9dvruv.  Dion.  Hal.  v. 
48,  concerning  Poplicola ;  Fest.  £.rc.  26 ;  [Sorv,  a<l  Virg.  jSn^  idu 
201.  iii.  22;]  Stallb.  ad  Terent.  Afidr.  i.  1,  101 ;  £ottig.  VoMngem, 
i.  42. 

At  no  time  were  there  universal  burial-places  for  all  classes, 
Whoever  could  afford  it,  selected  or  acqnirod  a  spot  outside  the  city, 
in  the  most  frequented  situati<Hi,  as  on  high- ways,  andhere  a&mily- 
sepulchre  was  erected.  The  very  lowest  class  only,  Tiz.  slaves  and 
condemned  criminals,  had  a  common  burial-ground  on  the  £$qui* 
knuSf  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.   Hor.  Sat,  i.  8,  10 : 

Hoc  miMns  plebi  subat  commnne  sepulcnuD, 

Pantolabo  Bcurrte,  Xoraeutanoque  nepoti. 
Mille  pedes  in  fronto,  trrcentos  eippus  in  agrum 
Hie  dabat :  bcredcs  monuraentum  ne  sequeretur. 

See  the  verses  following,  and  Heindoi-Ts  note.  [But  on  the  Esquili- 
nus  families  of  note  were  also  bmied.  Cic  J*Jtil.  iz.  7*  Near  it  lay 
the  larger  piece  of  giound  fov  (ho  corpses  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
slaTes,  and  this  only  was  called]  Putualr  [PnHcoUy  Futihi<^hH), 
The  chief  passage  is  in  Tarro,  L.  X.  y.  5 ;  Fest.  Exc.  p.  118.  What 
Festus  redly  wrote  can,  in  consoquenco  of  the  mutilated  staf  .  >  of 
the  fragment,  only  be  guessed  at.   There  the  corpses  were  either 
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bamt,  vitilioat  any  further  mterment,  or  inlraxned,  or  tlixown  down 
tinburied.  Of  ooune  it  was  not  an  nmyersal  bnrial-placo  for  slayee, 
but  only  iar  the  vUia  mancipia,  [In  the  munidpia  there  were 
eimilflr  spots  inopum  fiineribuB  destinatos.'] 

As  burning  the  corpse  came  veiy  early  into  use,  the  farther 
ceremonies  at  tiie  himaHo  are  little  known.  The  corpses  were 
eitiier  consigned  to  the  earth  in  coffins,  or  placed  in  tombs  built  for 
the  purpose.  The  more  general  names  for  the  coffin  are  ares, 
[Orell.  4896;  solium,  Suet.  Ner.  50;  PUn.  zzzr*  12,  46;]  and  in 
£*ulgciit.  IocuIm;  the  particular  one,  capulus.  That  this  word  does 
not  mean  a  bier,  fereirwnt  has  been  sufficiently  prored  by  Ouden- 
dozp  ad  Appal.  Met,  viii.  p.  544,  capuloa  carte  ti  vekuiaU  semUedM; 
and  z.  p.  090,  coopereula  eapuU  remolto.  These  coffins  were  mostly 
of  wood,  but  also  at  times  of  more  costly  materials ;  still  the  «areo- 
phagiy  as  they  are  called, — so  named  from  the  remarkable  properties 
of  flie  lapU  mcophagm  (Plin*  iL  96,  zxzyi.  17),  though  also  con- 
structed of  marble  and  other  stone, — ^must  be  considered  only  as  the 
outer  receptacle  of  the  coffin.  [01*011.  194,  4478 :  wrpua  iwU^m 
eondiXvm  sarcophago.  The  coffins  of  the  Scipios  were  of  stone 
(peperino),'] 

Latterly,  burning  the  corpse  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  coffins,  even  as  early  as  in  Appuleius. 
See  MaorobiuBy  8ai,  yiL  7. 

The  pile  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  varied  in  height,  and  in 
decoration  also,  according  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  defunct.  The  distinction  which  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JSn, 
iz.  188,  makes  between  pyraKudroffuSy^-pifra  est  i  juiyrumeongtriet^ 
rogu$  eum  Jam  ardere  coeperUt  is  decidedly  fiilse,  as  is  learnt  from  the 
ordinance  of  the  TwelTe  Tables.  Gio.  <fo  Zi^jr.  ii»  28 :  rogum  ascia  ne 
polito.  It  is  pure  chance  that  Yiigil  first  has  eonMiure  pyras,  and 
then  dreum  aeemBO$  deeurrere  rogot :  the  poet  merely  interchangss 
the  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  burnt  down,  the  pile  was  called 
hu9tum,  and  the  place  of  burning  wMna*  The  body  was  not  always 
burnt  where  the  monument  stood,  but  sometimes  it  was.  QrdL 
4383.  [Dionys.  viii.  59,  IBa^av  ahri^  X'^P'VO  Around  the 
pile  cypress-trees  were  planted.  Yirg.  ^n,  yi.  216 : 

Ingentom  stnixfre  pyrtim :  rwi  frondibus  atlil 
lutexunt  latcra,  et  feralcs  ante  i;u{)n  Fsn<? 
Constituunt,  decoraatque  super  ful^enlibus  armis : 

and  thoroou  Sei-vius.  The  corpse  being  jjlaced  on  it,  odoreSj  i.  e. 
iu6,  anguAiutay  liquores,  were  scattered,  and  garlands  and  locks  of 
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liair  tlirown  npon  it*  Stat.  Silv,  u.  1, 102,  and  more  in  detail,  t. 
1,  210,  ff. 

Qnis  carmino  diVno 
Exs^'qfii.'i*  rt  dona  miih  t".  i  tl:  i  pomp'n 
I*t  rlri^  it    omnp  illif  ttipatura  txaniine  loti«^o 
Vtr  Ar.ibuin  rilivumque  Unit  florp«qno  Srih)»^i, 
Iiid'irinacjaii  aibina  soges,  j)r;et'<.pt;ujuu  tciupiis 
Tura,  Palicstini  simul  HobriBique  liquores, 
Coryciaeque  coraae,  Cinyrcaquo  germina. 

[Also  coinostibles,  Ciitull.  lix.  Vidif^txs  ipso  rnpere  de  rogo  cctnnm. 
Comparo  T<t,  Eun.  iii.  2,  28.]  This  wm  done,  }u)wt'vor,  liot  only 
by  the  family,  but  also  by  others,  who  had  joiiiod  in  the  procession. 
S^o  Ikirchm.  iii.  5.  Prenously  to  this,  the  doad  person  received 
another  last  kiss,  if  mch  passacjes  as  thefulluwing  can  be  accounted 
a  proof  of  it.    Prop.  ii.  13,  '29: 

Oscnlnqiio  in  ^ehdis  poiiiis  suprema  labclUs 
Cum  <1  il  itnr  Syrio  munere  plcnus  onyx. 

And  Ovid.  Aiiifir.  iii.  (>. 

After  tkib,  a  loud  lamont  was  again  set  up,  lod  by  the  pra/tca 
(see  Serv.  above);  TrT-.Tit.  Andr.  i.  1,  102.  In  iijnrm  impo^jfn 
Jietur,  where  wo  can  hardly  snppf>«?o  tliat  a  Oreek  ru>;toin  only  is 
alludod  to.  ^WTiih^  ih"-o  Liinentati'nis  were  going  on,  tlio  nearest 
relation'^,  or  ono  of  tlioin.  avfi-tin'J"  his  faco.  lighted  the  ])ilo.  Tt 
probably  consisted  not  m'-ndy  of  large  logs,  but  also  of  combust i I >]»^ 
matr^rials,  as  pitch,  and  perhaps  dried  ruahes.  This  seems  m^mt 
by  Martial  (x,  97) : 

Dura  levis  arsura  struitur  T.ibitina  papyro, 
Dam  mjrrham,  et  cnsiam  flcbilis  uxor  emit : 

unless,  perhaps,  a  Umernkim  is  to  be  understood.  Pitch,  however, 
is  expressly  named  in  an  inscription  adduced  by  TT'^^^m'^im. 

Oonoeming  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  tiiat  .^^ometimes  took 
place  duiing  the  burninp:,  see  Creuz.  Ahr.  p.  263,  ff.,  whore  the 
following  usages  are  also  amply  explained,  and  will  not  therefore 
be  enlarged  upon. 

After  the  pile  wa^;  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  glowing  ashes  were 
quenched.  Yirg.  ^n,  vi.  226, 

Povtqiiam  eollapsi  cincres  et  flamma  quievit; 
Beliquios  Tino,  et  hlbaUiii  IsTere  farillam, 

is  cited  to  show  that  this  was  done  with  wine,  and  Stat.  SHv.  iL  6> 
90,  quod  tibi  Setia  tanoB  reftt'iml  dnem.  Both  passages,  however, 
might  be  referred  to  the  besprinkling  after  the  cttUtgium,  TibuIL 
iii*  2, 19.  The  words  of  Plinj  (ziy,  12)  contain-  a  more  forcible 
proof:  Vino  rogum  n$  rtapergito.  It  had,  therefore,  occurred,  and 
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that  during  PUiiy's  time.  Add  to  this  Prop.  iv.  7,  34 ;  frado  hmia 
piare  cado.  Perhaps  Tibullus,  too,  moan.s nothing  else;  and  it  was 
only  in  cases  of  great  uxtravaganoe  that  not  mert  ly  the  collected 
bonea,  but  also  the  whole  roguB^  was  besprinklod  with  wmo. 

The  other  suooeeding  rites  are  nowhere  better  recounted  than  in 
the  yeiy  passage  of  TibuUus  cited  above. 

Prafate  ante  meos  manes  aalmamqae  precatie» 

PetftflBqna  pias  ante  liquore  manas, 
Pan  qott  sola  met  r»tabit  corporis,  ossa 
Incinetse  nigra  Candida  vcste  le^nnt ; 
Et  primtim  nnnoso  spargant  collortfi  I.yjco 

Mox  etiam  iiiveo  fundrrc  lacte  pur'  nt. 
Post  hitc  c;ir])ust'is  huraorera  tolb-re  velis 
Atque  in  niarmorea  ponere  sicca  tluiuo. 
lUuc,  quiis  nuuit  dives  rancUuia  nitrces 
Eoiqae  Arabos,  pinguis  et  Assjna, 

lacrymn  fundautur  codcm ; 
Sic  ego  eomponi  versus  in  ossa  veltm. 

The  poet  describes  how  he  wished  to  be  buried,  after  having  been 
diangcd  into  a^hes,  by  Nesera  and  her  brother  (v.  15,  fif.}.  He 
aUo  dictates  the  inscription  for  his  monument. 

The  exact  order  of  things,  as  given  by  him,  then,  is  this :  First, 
the  Manes  of  the  deftmct  were  to  be  invoked:  then,  they  washed 
their  hands,  and  gathered  the  bones  into  the  lap  of  the  mourning- 
robe.  Theee  were  next  sprinkled  with  wine,  and,  again,  with  milk, 
and  then  dried  on  a  linen  doth.  All  sorts  of  perftmies  were  then 
mingled  with  the  ashes.   Ovid.  TriH,  lii.  3,  69 : 

Atque  ca  cum  foliis  et  araomi  pulvere  misce, 
where  hy  foliis,  perhaps  nanlum  is  meant.    Hnschke  nd  TihulL  i. 
3,  7,  has  denied  that  perfumed  liquids,  tinfjnenta,,  lujuoreSf  were 
poured  upon  thtw.    But  there  is  no  mistiiking  Ovid.  Fa$t.  iii.  56X  ; 

Mista  bihuTit  molies  lacryniis  ungnonta  favillae. 
^and  Vers.  vi.  34,  uriicc  o<im  inoflora  dahit.'] 

B<)ttl«s,  fillod  -with  perfumer,  w  ore  placed  inside  the  tomb,  which 
was  Ix'sprinkled  odorihu^.  Tlioso  are  the  tear-flasks,  or  lacryma- 
foi-ics.  so  often  mentioned  f<)nn<Tly,  [Orell.  4832,  ieretes  orn/chpn  furi 
grn''i!<^qt'f  alahastri.']  (Soo  Bcittig.  Wiscurj,  {,  p.  GO.)  The  expres- 
sion for  this  consigning  to  the  tomb  were  condere  and  componere. 
Tihiil!.  su]>ra  ;  Proji,  ii.  2,  35,  Tu  wf^a  rompones  oasa.  Condere, 
however,  is  said  proporlyof  rolleotinfr  into  the  uma,  and  componere 
of  consigning  to  the  monumout.    Ovid.  Triit.  iii.  3»  70 : 

Inque  luburbano  condita  pone  aolo. 
Hence  the  buried  were  called  condUi,  compontif  nti,  Oic  de 
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Legg.  ii*  22.  [Sometimes  one  urn  or  coffin  contained  tiie  remains 
of  two  persons,  to  iudioatd  their  affection,  as  in  the  case  of  Hua- 
band  and  wife,  or  childTen.    Ckm»di,  ad  Liv,  162 : 

Quod  licet  hoc  certe  tamulo  ponemnr  in  anow 
HiMclMr  dnerique  einis  atqne  oaiibiit  ocsa. 

Orell.  2863,  4  :70,  4»)21.]  The  burial  being  now  completeil,  tb*i  la*>t 
farewell  l  ui  to  the  iltjceased,  in  the  well-known  formnlf*? :  m^* 
(Uiima  cn^'ifin  ;  ttrra  tibi  levis  nt ;  molliicr  cnbtnt  o^'^ja,  and  f^o  iurlh; 
and  alter  those  ^-^>|'■rnl)led  had  b<'eii  }>untied  by  s|.niiklini?  with 
conseomted  water  '^  -''r(i/^■o),  and  the  Ilicft  had  been  prom »nnc<.-d, 
they  separated.  "\\  ho  performed  tho&e  two  rites  is  doubtiuL  See 
Servius  ad  Vir<j.  yJ^n.  x\.  216. 

For  some  quesliuus  of  minor  impoiiance,  as  cutting  •'•fT  the 
tiiiger  of  the  corpse  Ixjfore  burning,  and  the  wordi»  of  the  TwelT© 
Tables,  Ilomini  muriuo  m  oa^a  kyiioy  t^vv.  Kircliin.  iii.  7. 

[On  the  ninth  day  after  the  burial  came  the  not^emdialia  or  f'  ri<:r 
nottiitdiuies,  a  sacrifice  and  fuiioral  repa;st.  Sohol.  ad  Ilor.  Epod. 
IT.  48  ;  Serv.  ad  Vini.  ^^n.  v.  64  ;  Paul,  and  Feat.  v.  riutun  v.^prr- 
sum,  p.  262.  It  consisted  of  simple  dishes  {ptdics^  pam-ju^  >utruin), 
August.  Confers,  vi.  2:  ovHin,  Juv.  V.  84;  salt  and  bo  forth,  Ov. 
Fast.  n.  628  :  althou^rh  h<3  speak.sot  the  Parcntalia  ;  and  was  placed 
upon  the  grave.  Jul.  ( )l>s.  112,  <xcua  Utw  pouia  a  cane  adeaa  aitft- 
qimm  diJiUirdur,  Piut.  CVoM.  36;  Dio.  Cass.lxTii.  9.  It  was  called 
djcna  /eralis,  Juv.  v.  84  : 

Ponitor  exig:aa  icralis  ccsna  pateUa. 

App.  Florid.  4;  Plin.  z.  10,  28,  ex  fuwrum  fmulU,  8ee  TertolL 
de  2re«t  a».  4 ;  cb  Jlenirr.  1 ;  August,  de  Civ,  Ihi,  yiii*  27 ;  Lipe.  ad 
Toe,  Ann*  7i.  6.  The  proper  Eoman  name  for  this  meftl  ivas  not 
M7fberm't«my  aa  is  naoaUy  supposed ;  for  notwithstanding  Bonat.  ud 
Ter,  Ad»  iy.  2,  48,  eanaque  in/ertur  diU  manibw,  yet  YaiTo's  author* 
ity  is  decidedly  against  it.  Non.  i.  235 :  Silkemium  ut  proprutm 
eonvivitm  /unebr€  quod  ienibut  exhibetur,  Varro  MeUagr,  funui 
extequioH  lauU  ad  Hpulcrwm  antiqtuk  more  dlieemium  ecm/ktrnw, 
i.  e.  m^Ztmpov  quo  pranH  diteedenie$  dicimui  aliu9  alii  vah.  It 
appears  then  from  Yarro  that  iilicemium  was  the  old-fashioned 
meal,  taken  near  tiie  grave  (hence  Servius  ad  Virg.  ^n,  t.  92, 
derives  it  from  tilieoeniumy  i.  e»  a  moal  uoar  the  grave-^stone),  for 
which  piirpose  tridmia  and  halls  were  sometimes  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  monument*  as  in  that  of  Nsavoleia  Tyche  at  F<napeii 
It  differed  from  the  ca:na  fan^ri^y  Pers.  v.  83,  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  the  deceased.  In  rich  femilies  a  great  number  of 
guests  ware  invited;  sometimes  the  whole  people  (Oic.  p,  Mur, 
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36),  or  fhey  receiTed  a  viiceratiot  or  dislzibution  of  meat.  Lit.  viii. 
22,  xzziz.  46 ;  Suet  Ccb$,  ;  Sen,  Ep,  73.  Later,  money  was  given 
instead,  though  the  name  inauraUo  remained.  Orell.  134,  3858. 
Games  and  shows  of  gladiators  often  attended  tiiis  feast.  Liy.  zli. 
28 ;  Hor.  8ai*  ii.  2, 85 ;  Dion3r8.  T.  17 ;  Bio.  Gass.  zzzyiii.  8,  xzzix. 
T.  xliii.  22. 

Long  after  the  ftmeral  they  testified  pious  afi^ection  for  the 
deoeaeed  in  Tarious  ways.  The  FenUia  held  in  Fehniaiy  was  a 
general  festiTal  in  mBmory  of  the  dead;  also  called  Parentalia, 
in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  Yanot  L,  L,  ii.  13 : 
FercUia  ah  in  fen's  d  ferendo,  quod  femnt  turn  ^pulcu  nd  $epulcrum 
fuihus  JU9  ihi  pareniare.  Paul.  p.  85 ;  Haorob.  Sat  L  9 ;  Orid. 
Amor,  i.  13,  3 : 

Amma  tolenm  oede  panotat  ovis. 

Gomp.  CSc.  de  Legg.  ii.  21 :  hoBtia  maxima  (i.  e.  tlio  sheep,  Paul, 
p.  126);  pnrentare,  Phil,  i.  6;  Ter.  de  Remr.  c.  2;  Teatim.  an.  4; 
Ov.  Fast  ii.  533;  Auson.  Parent,  prc^f.  Victims  were  likewise 
sacrificed,  and  food  placed  on  the  grave ;  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  sprinkled  with  essences  {pro/nsiones)^  also  with  milk, 
oil,  honey.  Orell.  042,  4415.  Lamps  (see  p.  310)  and  other  vessels 
were  put  on  it.  Prop.  iv.  5,  72 :  curto  vetus  amphora  collo.  Cic. 
Legg.  26.  These  are  the  Mlennta  dona  otmimera*  Or.  F€ut,  ii. 
645 ;  OatuU.  c. : 

Tradita  snnfc  tiulies  miinen  ad  inferiasL 

But  all  this  might  be  done  at  any  other  time  as  well  jw  at  the 
Ferali»;  hence  patMUtare  is  used  generally  for  infiria9  mittere, 
Orell.  642.  Mention  is  often  made  of  oommemoratiTe  banquets, 
in  most  extravagant  style.  Oic.  p.  Flaee,  38 ;  Hor.  8ai,  ii.  3,  80, 
243 ;  OrelL  3999,  4417.  On  the  chaplets,  see  Orell.  707 :  rmu  ad 
monwnentum  de/erre.  3927,  4084,  4420.  Jtom  and  eicts,  i,  e.  those 
set  on  the  grave,  are  often  mentioned  together.  Beans  were  a 
standing  dish*  Plin.  zriii.  12, 30,  parentando  uUquefummUur  {faho). 
Funds  were  often  bequeathed  by  tiie  deceased  far  proyiding  esece 
and  rom  on  the  other  days,  besides  at  the  Parentalia,  Orell. 
3927,  4084,  4107;  for  instance,  on  the  anniyersary  of  bis  birth-day. 
Some  beautiAil  eepuldu^garlands  of  gold  haye  been  found  at 
Kgii^tia.] 

The  times  [or  dlw,  Orell.  4507,  4538 ;  cXUb  oeattartce,  4544 ;  olla^ 
Ha^  4544;  ichUa  oUarum,  4542 ;  hjdria,  4546 ;  vatceUum^  4555],  iu 
which  the  bones  were  preseryed,  were  of  yarious  shapes  and 
materials,  mostly  UvUb*  Propert.  says  (ii.  13,  32) :  accipiat  mane$ 
parvukt  Ma  meta:  [but  they  were  also  of  stone  and  metal;  so  of 
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porphyry,  Bio.  Cass.  Ixxvi.  15;  rarely  of  gold  and  silver.  Eutmn. 
viii.  5;  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  2.]  Glass  ones  Imve  been  al^io  found  at 
Pompeii,  inclosod  in  others  of  load.  The  nature  of  the  tombs,  both 
as  regards  external  form  and  interior  arrangments,  is  known  fvnn 
nnmerona  monumente  still  extant.  See  Goro  von  Agyagf.  Wan*K 
d.  Pomjidi :  the  jilan  and  Tiew  of  the  street  of  tombs,  the  gronnri- 
plan  and  section  of  the  tomb  of  NaDvoleia  TyG^>  other  monu- 
ments.^ 

One  of  the  most  iustnictiYe  passages,  respecting  the  environ?, 
and  means  of  protecting  the  monument,  apart  from  its  absurdities, 
is  to  be  found  in  Petron.  71,  16:  Ut  aint  in  fronte  pedes  centum,  in 
ogrum  pedes  ducenti.  Otnne  genus  eiiam  pomorum  vcih  sint  circa 
cincres  meos  etviiimrum  largiUr„  Vnlde  mim /nhfm  fgt,  vivo  quiJein 
domos  cultaa  esssy  non  curari  eas,  ubi  diuiiui  hahifnndum  ett,  el  idea 
ante  omnia  adj'ici  volo :  Hoc  mnnumenium  heredem  non  eequaiur. 
Ceterum  erit  mihi  cures,  tU  testamento  caveartiy  ve  morfuue  injuriam 
accipiam;  prceponnm  enim  unum  ex  liberiis  eepulcro  meo  cwt^ia; 
eamai.  [Orell.  4781.]  Among  the  ornaments  which  Trimalchio 
orders  from  the  lopidnritts^  are  al?o  naves  plenis  vdis  euntesy  and 
such  allegorical  reliefs  have  actually  been  found  on  dppL  See 
Qoro,  t.  6.  The  tombs  wero  frnnernlly  jirotocted  by  n  ring-wall. 
[macTm,]  as  that  of  Naevoleia  Tyche.  [Orell.  4373,  4498,  4509.] 
In  the  interior,  i.  e.  the  proper  cinerafium  or  ossuariurriy  stood  tTie 
urns  in  niches,  [locnii,  locidamcntdy  ledti^  solia.  Orelli,  4428.  But 
theee  terras  also  denote  larger  niches  to  contain  the  whole  corp«^,] 
whence  also  the  whole  receptacle  obtained  the  name  of  oo^uha&i* 
Hum,  [Orell.  4544,  4358,  4513.]  Beddethem  were  placed  lamps. 
Jucernat  s^ptUchrales,  and  the  above-mentioned  lacrymatories.  On 
the  cip]'n<i  was  always  the  inscription,  tittUus,  Ovid,  iii.  3,  77. 
[OreU.  4409,  4424.  An  immense  number  of  Boman  sepulchral 
monuments  have  been  preserved.  On  many  of  them  there  are 
interesting  inscrijitions,  and  bas-reliefs,  indicating  the  name,  rank, 
and  family  of  the  deceased.  So  the  monument  of  the  baker,  M. 
Terg.  Eurys. ;  or  of  Cornel.  Successus,  who  was  soldier  and  butcher. 
The  most  interesting  inscriptions  have  been  collected  by  Orelli, 
cap.  XX.  4351-4871.] 

The  proper  name  for  such  a  funeral -monument  is  monumentum^ 
only  that  it  can  also  be  erected,  for  fonn's  sake  only,  as  a  renota- 
phium.  Cic.  pro  Sexto,  67  :  L.  OpimttM  .  .  .  ciij'us  monument vm  rek- 
berrimum  in  /oro,  sqtuicrum  desertissimum  in  litare  Dyrrhachino 
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TeUctum  eal.  [By  the  word  monumentum  ho  doos  not  mean  eetiotu' 
phium,  but  the  biuiliea  opimia,  or  the  Temple  of  Oonoord.  Halm. 
ckI  Cieeron*  ib.  310.]  Thus  the  beautiful  monument  of  Calyentius 
at  Pompeii  is  a  cenoiaphiumf  without  OBBWtrium*  [Lamprid.  8ev* 
Alex,  03;  Cenoiaphium  in  OaUiat  BomcB  aqtulerum*  But  cenota- 
jf>hium  "was  also  the  name  of  the  monument  erected  by  a  peison 
during  his  life.  Orell.  4519,  4d26,  domum  eetemam  tihi  vivus 
curavU,  Ulp.  JHg,  xi.  7»  6.]  On  other  occasions,  the  names 
sepulchrumf  hiuium,  and  even  tumuluB,  are  frequently  uaed  as 
synouyiues. 

These  obserrationB  must  suffice,  reepecting  this  very  Toluminous 
subject. 

[Hitherto  no  work  has  been  wiitten^  thoroughly  examining  thi& 
topic  in  a  religious  and  civil  point  of  view ;  though  much  on  that 
head  is  to  be  found  in  Eordunann's  work;  Qothofred.  on  Cod, 
Theod.  ix.  17;  and  Dirksen,  Hisi.  Script,  Aug,  169.] 
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Area  (coffins),  517 
Ari  arii,  22a 
Archet\p:i,  17.  fL  B 
Argent  urn  purum  et  c;pl:itnrn.  321 


Armarium,  106,  «.  8i  297,  322 

Arm-bands,  Ml 

Armillaa,  111 

Aricia,  62 

Arra,  112 

AflelluB,  4-02 

Ashes  of  the  dead  mixed  with  scents, 

512 
Asseres,  313 

Athens,  the  place  of  education  of 

young  Romans,  191 
Atramcntum  librarium,  32fi 
Atriensis,  225 
Atriolum,  253 
Atrium,  212 
Aurata,  152 
Aureus,  74,  tL.  2 

Auspices  at  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riage, 121} 
Authepsa,  223 

Baiie,  &5 ;  its  springs,  86^    1 ;  luxury 

indulged  in  there,  33 
BdXavog,  232 
Ballon,  320 

Ball-play,  323 ;  different  kinds  of,  322 
Balneum  distinct  from  Therms,  332 
Bapti8U}rium,  376i  335 
Bastema,  312 
Bathing  utensils,  323 
Bnths,  333 

 of  Campania  and  Etruriij,  22 

 at  Baiffl,  92^  «.  12 

 at  Pompeii,  plan  of,  369 

 at  Stabile,  plan  of,  312 

 for  women,  325 

 public  baths  at  Rome,  321 

 libraries  in  the  baths,  390 

 time  of  bathing,  323 

— — -  lodgings  over  the  buths,  9% 
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liulbs  of  Xero,  painting  of  a  section 

of,  asi 

Bcanls,  125 
Beggars,  50,  a»  20 
Bellaria,  452 
BoIIus  homo,  21 
Bene  tibi,  132,  LI 
Betrothing  in  marriage,  HQ 
Bibere  in  lucera,  2^  il.  2 
Bibere  nonien,  131,  »i.  IQ 
Bibliopola,  209,  234 
Bibliothecas,  223 
Biforcs,  251 

Birthday,  celebration  of,  78,  «.  15 

Boar,  ccensc  caput,  163 

Books,  321 

l^ooksellcrs,  221 

Botularii,  iM 

Botuli,  IM 

Bovilhe,  ^ 

Braccie,  123 

iJramling  of  slaves,  222 

Brassica,  465 

Bread,  461 

Bulla  aurea,  133 

Burning  the  corpse,  &lh 

Burial-places,  516 

Bustam,  ail 

Byssus,  444 

Cacabufl,  2M 
CaduB,  479i  4M 
<  oelatiira,  301 
Cx'libcs,  176 
Calamistrum,  IID 
Calamus,  232 
Calcearo,  225 
Calceus,  121 
Calculator,  IM 
Calculi,  im 
Calda,  1113 

Caldariura  in  the  baths,  2iiii ;  a  vessel 

used  in  preparing  the  calda,  121 
Calices,  132 
Caliga,  42L 
CanKra?,  225 
Camillus  et  Camilla,  IM 
Camcenie,  grove  of  the,  11  ^ 
Campania,  the  springs  of,  90,  m.  S  1 


Candelabra,  ZQS. 

  of  what  materials  they 

were  made,  212 
 from  -ilgina  and  Taren- 


tuni,  313 


in  tho  form  of  trees,  d:c.. 


aiA 

Candehe,  3iiS 
Canis,  at  dice, 
Cautharus,  131 
Capis,  131 
Capitium,  412 
Capo,  462 
Capsfie,  332 

Capsarii,  their  different  employment*, 
214,  333;  in  the  baths,  93,  g.  14; 
323 

Capsus,  319 

Capulus,  512 

Carbasus,  111 

Carinas,  71,  a>  3 

Carpentum,  31fi 

Carptor,  139 

Carriages,  341 

Carruca,  34S 

Cartibulum,  239 

Caryota?,  Ififi 

Castra  lecticariorum,  344 

Castrare  vinum,  491 

Catells,  44a 

Catenata  taberna,  46,  9 

Cathedra,  292 

Catiui,  429 

Caupo,  352 

Caupona,  355 

Causia,  123 

Cave  canem,  212 

Cavum  it'ilium,  242,  257 

Cedrus,  323 

Ceilings,  275 

Celibacy, 

Cellfle  penariie,  2Ii5 
Cellie  servorum,  59,  ?l  4 ;  65,  ISj 
204 

CVlhe  vinarise,  68,  a»  1;  462 
Cell  a  frigidaria,  in  the  baths,  385 
Cillarius,  2M 
Ceuotaphium,  50G,  6'12 
Cerevijjia,  4  85 
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Ceroma,  SIS 

Chapel,  2113 

Chaplet.s,  IM 

Charistia,  22i> 

Chartte  epii^tolares,  232 

Chests,  201 

Children,  US 

Chirurgi,  'IM 

Chrystndeta,  Ml 

Ciccr,  4G6 

Ciiicriirium,  622 

Ciniflones,  21L  ^ 

Cippi,  522 

CircuH,  iiili 

Cisium,  M6 

Cistelke,  ^ilS 

Citre.TP,  225 

Citrus,  '2M 

Clathri,  212 

Clavis,  222 

Clavis  Laconica,  2S3 

Clavus  latus,  or  angustus,  412 

Cleaning,  implements  for,  202 

Clepsydrae,  31S 

Clients,  222 

Clipeus,  2fi2 

Clocks,  ai5 

Coccum,  44(i 

Cochleae,  i&l 

Cochlear,  422 

Cocula,  223 

Codicilli,  m 

Coemtio,  162 

Cccua,  455 

  nuptialis,  165 

  pontificalia,  458 

  recta,  457 

  Trimalchionis,  110.  tL  1 

  feralis,  52Q 

Cosnaeulum,  6^     S ;  2S2 
Ca>nare  de  die,  AM 
Ccenarc  in  dueem,  2,  «.  2 ;  46b 
Colum,  290,  m 
Columbarium,  ^22 
Comissatio,  124.  tL  1 
Compagus,  122 
Conipedes,  221 
Conipluvium,  252 
C'u&clamatio.  t^QG 


Concubinatus,  169 
Condcre  ocul«»8,  5(iH 
Confarreatit),  157 
Congius,  123 
Conopium,  30G 
Conserva,  22fi 
Constructio  (of  books),  329 
Contubernium  of  the  slaves,  220 
Convcnire  in  manum,  lo6.  167,  16S 
Convivia  tempcstiva,  156 
Cooking  utensils,  298 
Copta,  C«)pta  placenta,  IfiS 
Coquina,  261 
Corinthian  brass,  18,  tL  2 
CoiTiua,  511 

Cornua  of  the  books,  32S 
Coronaj,  126 
Corona  convivialis,  492 
Cors  of  a  villa,  60,  n.  5. 
Cortina,  22S 

Cosmeto},  mole  slaves,  212 
Covinus,  342 
Crater,  183 
Craticula,  222 
Crematio,  al6 
Crepidte,  422 
Crepundia,  1S3 
Ciibrum,  222 
Crucifixion  of  slaves,  223 
Crusta,  322 
Crustee,  322 
Crystallina,  322 
Cuba,  ISl 
Cubicularii.  212 
Cubicula,  262 
Cubital,  121 
CuculluR,  123 
Cucuma,  228 
CulciUi,  2S6 
Culina,  261 
Cumcrus,  162 
Cuuina,  IM 
Cupa,  481 
Cupboards,  222 
Cursores,  212 
Curtains,  252^  276^  322 
C:yathus,  419 
Cvbium,  152 
Cvmbium,  483 
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Cypress  before  the  dorous  funesta,  | 
50S :  round  tbe  funeral  pile,  617 

Dactvliothccae, 
Datatini  ludcrc,  iDD 
Day,  divisions  of  the,  311 
Dead,  interment  of,  605 
Decurire  of  slaves,  2113 
Decuiio,  2Q& 

Deductio  of  the  bride,  IM 
Defrutum,  ififi 

Deliciie  of  the  ladies,  25,  il  16 
Delphicffl  (marble  tables).  111,  tL.  i 
Demensura  of  the  slaves,  218 
Designator  fimeris,  611 
Diaita,  252 
Diapasraata,  SIS 
Diatreta  (diatrcti  calicee),  2M 
Diffareatio,  Ho 
Diffundere  vinum,  487 
Discidium,  175 
Dispensator,  2Qi 
Diversorium,  or  deversorium,  M2. 
Divortium,  115 
Dolabra,  l^a^  I 
Dolia,  iM 
Dominium,  ITS 
Domo  interdicere,  101,  ih  3 
Domus,  as  opposed  to  insula,  221 
Doors,  manner  of  fastening  the,  2B1 
Dormitoria,  2ijQ 
Dress  of  the  men,  ill9 

  women,  431 

Drinks,  IM 
Dulcinnu:^,  468 

Ear-rings,  AAl 
Echinus,  461j  AM 
Education,  183 
Edusn,  183 
Ela?(«tht  sia,  319 
Emuii'i  patio,  181 
Emb!i  iiiata,  2il2 
Eudp.mis,  i22 

KpirJVMS  305,  ^ 
Epidrip'  icle:?,  457 

Ei»i'f«'l;c.  338 

Eit  >   i^iii,  221 ;  under  ground,  59^ 
«.  4 


Eruca,  IM 
Esseduro,  3iB 

Etruria,  the  springs  of,  90j  w.  8 
Exedrae,  282 
Expulsim  ludcre,  4M 

Faces  nuptiales,  IGO,  IM 
Farailia,  its  meaning,  151.  ^54,  19S  ; 

rustica  and  urban  a,  '2J2 
Famuli,  1S2 

Furreum  (libuin),  at  the  confarreatioy 
163 

Fartor,  <Ttr(i>ri/t,  4^>9 
Fasciae,  286,  424,  iii2 
Fatua,  AfiQ 
Fatui,  moriones,  2111 
Fauces,  in  the  house,  2M 
Feet,  coverings  of,  424,  43S 
Fenestra),  2Ifi 
ForftliH,  621 

Fercula  of  the  cwna,  AM 
Ferii»  novemdiales,  620 
Feronia,  temple  of,  66 
Fibula,  433 

Fire  and  water,  ceremony  of,  at  tbo 

marriage,  1^ 
Fires  in  Rome,  1,  n.  1 
Fish,  462 
Flabella,  438 
Flamingo,  IfiS 
Flammcum  of  the  bride,  166 
Floors,  2Iil 
Focalia,  424 
Follis,  m. 
Fores,  24Q 
Formice,  6jQ 
Foruli,  323 
Forum  Appii,  62 
Frigidarium  in  the  baths,  3S5 
Fritillus,  4aa 
Fiontes  01  the  books,  329 
Fulcra,  2^0 
Fullones,  448 
)  P'unalt  s,  34ii 
Funalia,  mi 
Funainlmli.  ZUl 
Fundi,  till 
Fungi. 

Funiculus,  ai^ft 
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Funus,  publicum,  609;  indictivum, 
510;  censorium,  610;  acerbuni,  dlfl 

Furca,  carrying  the,  punishment  of 
slaves,  22k 

Galeola,  483 

Callus,  biographical  notice  of,  6,  8 
Games,  social,  422 
Ganeum,  255 
Gardens,  ii5S 
Garum,  461 

Gausapa,  295,  419,  443 
Geminaa  frontes  of  the  books,  329 
Gcstatio,  Ml 
Glass,  303,  373 
Glutinatores,  329 
Gnomon,  318 
Gobius,  iii^ 
Grabatus,  201 

Gneco  more  bibcre,  128^  tL  130, 
«L  9 

Grcssatores,  64,  tL.  2fi 

Green-houses,  3fi3 

Gustus,  gustatio,  gustatorium,  15fi 

Gutturnium,  3M 

Guttus,  306i  iM 

Gymnastic  exercises,  399 

Hair,  428,  439 
Halteres,  404 
Ilarpastum,  403 
Hats, 

Head,  coverings  for  the,  123 
Hercdipetae,  74,  & 
Hexaclinon,  108,  a.  Uj  Hi 
Hexaphoron,  3ii 
Hippodromus,  361 
Holoserica,  112 

Honey,  the  best  and  worst  kinds  of, 

Horarium,  322 
Horolo^ia  solaria,  31B 
Horologium,  322 
Hortulanus,  259 
Hospites,  22fi 
Household  utensils,  285 
House,  tho  Koman,  230 
Humatio,  617 
Hydromeli,  484 


Hypocanstum,  278 
Hypogeea,  2fil 

latralipta?.  203 

Illumination  of  towns,  SI,  19 
Imagines  majorum,  16,  611 

 clypeaUe,  16.  i 

Imbrices,  2fi9 
Imitatio  ruris,  67,  a.  21 
Impluvium,  64,  «.  H ;  252 
Incitega,  IM 
Indumentum,  437 
Indusium  or  intusium,  lifi 
Infidibula,  299 
Inns,  351 
Instita,  133 
Instrumentum,  235 
Insula),  6i  n.  8;  232 
Interjungere,  61,  a,  22 
Intcrula,  432 
*IirvoXij3i/c,  282 

Janitor,  211 

Janitrix,  211 

Janua,  212 

Jecur  anseris,  1C2 

Jcntaculum,  152 

Jugum,  IM 

Jus  lati  clavi.  106,  tL  5 

Jus  osculi,  22& 

J  usta  f  accre,  625 

Jus  trium  liberorum,  177 

Kitchen,  2M 
KoTrafioc,  521 

Labrum,  306^  3M 
Laccma,  420,  111 
Lacertus,  159 
Laconicum, 
Lacrymatories,  619 
Lactarius,  1£9 
Lactuca,  466.  465 
Lacunaria,  225 
Lsna,  122 
Lampadaria,  313 

Lamps,  lucern»,  329 ;  triclinares  aim 
cubiculares,  310^  polymixi,  310i  se- 
pulcra!cg.310.  521:  in  the  baths.  322 
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Lances,  iI9 
Lanipendia,  118 
Lapis  speculaiis,  277,  312 
Laqucarii,  215 
Lararium,  2fi3 
Lar  vialis,  IS 
I,asanutn.  22S 
Laterniu,  HI 

Latcmarii,  lampadarii,  2ii 
Latrina,  2M 
LaTidatio  funubris,  iLL5 
Lavatrina,  aS9 
Lcbes,  298i  206 

Lectica,  M ;  apcrU,  212 ;  with  win- 
dows and  shutters,  312 ;  when  it 
first  came  into  fashion.  Mo  ;  f  uue- 
bris,  fil3 

Leciicarii,  213 

Lccti  triclinares,  summus,  medius, 
imus,  rank  of  the  places  upon  theui, 

470 
Lectores,  2QS 
Led  as,  232 

Lectus,  genialis  or  adversus,  212; 

cubicularis,    220 ;  lucubratorius, 

2111 ;  funebris,  5M 
Legs,  covorings  of  the,  123 
Lff^umina,  4o2 
Lentiscus,  122,  ti.  20 
Lcpesta,  483 
Lepus,  4fio 
Letter,  333 
Lcvana,  133 
Lex  Oppia,  31i 
Libation,  132,  n.  12 
Liboralia,  102 
Libitinarius,  ^02 

Librarii,  209;  for  the  library,  324; 
a  studiis,  32»  u.  4^  ad  manum  or  ab 
epiitolis,  330  ;  as  bookbinders,  331; 
as  booksellers,  3M 

Library,  322 

Libri,'32i 

Libripens,  71.  iL  1 

Licinus,  TJj  2 

Licita  consueludo,  lliO 

Lijihting,  manner  of,  303 

Ligula,  128 

Limtn,  210 


Linen,  113 
Linostenia,  HI 
Lintea,  30i 
Linum,  111 
Literati,  2QB 
Lixivium, 
Loculi.  298 
Lomentum,  320 
Lora,  iSfi 
Lucemaj,  3M 

Lucrine  lake,  pleasure  parties  there- 
on, 95_;  oysters  therefrom,  4M 
Lucus  Camoenarum,  41.  a.  2 
Ludere  par  impar,  flOl 
Ludi  magistri,  101 
Ludiones,  210 

Ludus  duodecim  scriptorum,  i02 

  latrunculorum,  502 

Lunuk,  120 

Lupanaria,  01 

Lupus,  159 

Lustratio,  133 

 of  the  corpse,  520 

Lychnuchi,  300 

.  .  pensiles,  311 

Lycoria,  83^  «l  21 

M  sen  i  ana,  203 
M agister  convivii,  l2o,  a.  2 
Malluvium,  300 
Mamillare,  132 
AJunalis,  306 
Mancipia  viliora,  201 
]\Iandrffi,  303 
Mango,  200 

Manni,  small  horses,  350 
Mantelia,  120 

Manus,  in  manum  esse,  IM 
Mappie,  120 

Marble,  the  different  kinds  of,  IG, 

Marriage  among  the  Romans,  15a 

Matella,  300 

Materfamilias,  168 

Matrimouium  justum  et  non  justum, 

lo5 

Matrona,  lOS 
Meals,  151 
Mcdiastiui,  215 
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Modici,  2fll;  tljcir  estimation  among 
the  Unmans,  2fil;  ab  oculis,  etc., 
208 

Melimcla,  364 
Membrana,  326,  329 
Men,  dress  of  the,  1153 
Mena,  459 
^lonss  citreoe,  294 

 laniarifB,  22fi 

 secundcB,  455 

Meracids  bibere,  129.  tj.  Z 

Mcrenda,  AM 

Merura  bibere,  129,  a.  2 

Miliariura.  293 

Mimi,  210:  at  funeraU,  511 

Minerval,  195 

Minium,  15,  a.  2;  327 

Minturna),  55 

^lirrors,  29fi 

hliaiut  fivaftova  trvfinSrav,  4^  n.  1 
Mistarium,  i&2 
Mitra,  iAQ 

Mixing  of  the  wine,  28,  tu  1 

Moltc,  255 

Monilia,  440 

Monopodia,  291 

Monumentum,  522 

Moriones,  210,  lift 

Mosaic  work,  271 

Moss  in  the  impluyinm,  64,  g.  13 

Mugilis,  459 

Mullens,  421 

Mullus,  459 

Mulsum,  457i  493 

Munena,  459 

Murex,  459 

Muria,  161 

Murrhina  vases,  304 

Musivum,  271 

Mustum  calcatum,  486 

Ntenia,  511 
Nani,  211i 
Nanus,  399 
Nardinum,  378 
Nassitema,  306 
Necklaces,  441 
Negotiatorcs,  295 

Niffht,  its  divisions,  31i  I 


Xitrum,  419 
Xodus,  439 
Xomenclator.  212 
Nomina  bibere,  131.  tL  19 
Xotarii,  33.  rL  4 
Novemdialia,  529 
Numidtc,  213 
Numidian  hens,  60,  5 
Nuncii,  215 

Nundina,  a  Goddess,  1 83 

Nundina?,  days  of  tlie  lustiatio  and 

dvofiaOtciaf  IS3 
Nuptite,  159 
Nutrices,  18ft 

Obiccs  pessuli,  2S2 
Obsonator,  459 
Octophoron,  344 
Ocularii,  293 
Odores  on  the  corpse,  511 
Oilci,  251 
CEnophorus,  433 
Olera,  452 
Olives,  365i  -151 
011a,  293 
Olus,  455 
'OvofiaOtaia,  133 
Opistliographa,  323 
Opus  sectile,  211 
Orbes  citrei,  114 
Orc»,  433 
Ordinarii,  294 
Omatrices,  215 
Ossilegium,  513 
Ostiarius,  2,  211 
Ostium,  219 
Ostrese,  459 

Pacta,  m 
PteJaf^ogi,  138 
Ptenula,  il3 
Paj^anica,  3119 
Pahestra,  195 
Palimpsest  us,  323 
Pal  la,  131 
Palumbi,  62^  /i.  19 
Palus,  IM 
Papyrus,  325 
Paragauds,  llfi 
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Parasita?,  211 

Plumatse  vestes,  2M 

Parchment,  326 

Plutcus.  2ai 

Parentalia,  iill 

Pocillatorea,  470 

Par  impar  ludere,  504 

Pocula  g^rammatica,  1S3 

Paropsides,  47*J 

Podia,  267 

Passer,  459 

PoUinctor,  507 

Pastilli,  iM 

Polubrum,  ZQ& 

Putagium,  435 

Pompa,  510 

Patera),  iSl 

Pompeii,  description  of  the  baths  of 

Paterfamilias,  153 

3fi9 

Patibulura,  223,  281 

Popina,  3M 

Patina,  299,  461.  112 

Porca  pnccidanea,  506 

Patria  potestas,  1*8 

Porcelli,  IfiS 

Pavimentuin  sectilc,  21SI 

Porcus  Trojanus,  121,  ».  15 

Pecten,  llil 

Porrum  sectile  et  capitatum,  466 

Pcctinata,  2fia 

Porta  Capcna,  47,  55 

Peculium  of  the  slaves,  2iii 

Porta  Metia,  223 

Pcdiscqui,  212 

Posca,  a  drink  of  the  lower  classe*, 

Pellex,  IGO 

PcUis,  212 

Post,  between  Rome  ani  the  pro- 

Pclorides, IM 

vinces,  99.  2 

Pelvis,  306 

Postea,  21Q 

Peniculi,  307 

Posticum,  212 

Perf^la;,  268,  36  3 

Potina,  183 

I'eristylium,  '2Jj\l 

Prwco,  201,  5M 

Pero,  12fi 

Pnefectus  vigilum,  1^  I 

Pessulus,  2fi2 

Prtefericulum,  2M 

Petasus,  123 

Prajfica,  311 

Pctauristae,  2111 

Prseficai,  511 

Petorritum,  aifl 

Praegustatores,  470 

Pheasants,  61^     8 ;  462 

Prandiuni,  151 

Phimus,  isa 

Priapus,  Ififi 

Phialao,  Ifil 

Procurator,  201 

Phoenicopterus,  1/13 

Procus,  170 

Pica  salutatrix,  24  Q 

Professio  of  cliildren,  AM 

Pigeons,  61^  w.  9]  lfi2 

Programmata,  44j  th.  6 

Pila,  299,  m. 
Pila  trigonal  is,  lil2 

Promulsidare,  478 

Promulsis,  466 

Pileatus,  122,     lii;  2m 

Promus,  205 

Pilentum,  Ml 

Pronuboi,  160,  Ififi 

Pileus,  423 

Psilothrum,  129 

Pinacotheca,  2(33 

Pueri  patrimi  et  matrimi|  IM 

Piscina  in  the  Baths,  37$ 

Pugillarcs,  338 

Piscinn>,  or  vivaria  piscium, 

Puis,  152 

Pisticum,  212 

Pulvini,  111,  tL  3j  garden^borders. 

Pistores,  452,  408 

360 

IMstrimim,  2li6 

Pumilioncs,  210 

Plagno,  m 

Purple  garments,  447 

Plumarius.  2M 

Pyrgus,  498 
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Quadranta],  479 
Quales-quales,  21^ 

Reiativcs  of  a  Roman  familia,  222 
Relics,  18j  M.  a 
Remancipatio,  176 
Repagula,  2fi3 
Repositoria,  ilfi 
Repotia,  Ififi 

Rcpudium,  17L  115 
Restes,  28G 
Reticulum,  ilQ 
Rheda,  34ft 

Rhodian  hens,  60,  w.  1 
Rhombus,  iM 
Rh}'tium,  iS3 
Ricinium, 

Rings,  422 ;  not  taken  off  the  corpse, 

506 
Rogus,  511 
Rosaria,  362 
Roses  for  chaplots,  492 
'Pvrov  (drinking-horn),  i&2 

Saccus  rinarius,  4SQ 
Sacrarium,  202. 
Salinum,  412 
Salutatio  matutina,  222 
Salutigeruli  pueri,  2M 
Salve  on  the  threshold,  2M 
Sandapila,  513 
Bapa,  485 
Sarcophagi,  517 
Sartago,  292 
Savo,  5fi 
Scabella,  2M 
Scamna,  294 
Scaphiuro,  3il5 
Scapi  cardinales,  241 
Scarus,  4^ 
Schohe,  in  the  baths, 
Schools,  IM 
Scimpodiura,  291 
Scirpufi,  MS 
Scobis,  122j  a.  ]A 
Scopae,  122j  a.  Ifi ;  307 
Scissor,  4fi2 
ScribfB,  209,  m 


Scrinium,  323,  332 
Scypbus,  4S1 
Sedile,  222 

Sella,  222 ;  gestatoria,  Ml 

Semicinctium,  432 

Sepultura,  616 

Sera,  2M 

SeritB,  4ai 

Serica,  442 

Sericaria,  443 

Sesterces,  their  value,  225 

Sextarius,  429 

Shell-fish,  4fiQ 

Sirrilla,  3Q2 

Sigma,  424 

Silentiarii  in  the  familia,  206 
Silictmium,  620 
SiKgneus,  462 
Silk,  for  dresses,  442 
Simpulum,  305^  iM 
Simpuvium,  30G, 
Sindon,  444 
Sinuessa,  M 
Sinus  (of  the  toga),  4ia 
Siphones,  1,  1 
Sitnlus,  M2 
Slave- family,  19S 
slave-dealers,  venalitii,  2M 
price  of  slaves,  221 
number  of  slaves,  222 
names  and  classes,  204-17 
position  and  treatment,  212 
punishment,  220 
their  apartments,  264 
Smcg-mata,  32S 
Social  Games,  422 
Solaria,  2fi2 
Solarium,  21B 
SolecD,  424 
Solium,  293,  ZM 
Solum,  222 
Sordidati,  105^  4 
Sparsioncs  in  the  theatre,  45,  a. 
Specularia,  277,  242 
Sphffiristerium,  426 
Spina,  162 

Spoils  on  the  doors,  8,  a.  2 
Spoliatorium,  222 
Sponda  orciniana, 
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Sponda  and  plutcus  on  the  lectus,  251 

Spongiee,  ^01 

Sponsalia,  HQ 

Sportellm,  2M 

Sportula,  228 

Stemmata,  15,  n,  3 

Stibadium,  ilA 

Stola, 

Stork,  463 

Stragula  Testis,  2fil 

Street-lighting  at  Rome,  80,  n.  15 

strigiies,  aaa 

Strophiam,  i32 
Structor,  AQQ 
Subsellia,  294 
Subserica,  142 
Subucula,  ilg 
Sudatio,  aM 
8uggrunda,  2M 

SulphuratK)  institor  mcrcis,  44,  il.  1 

Sumen, 

Supellex,  2M 

Superstitions  of  the  ancients,  118.  «. 
12 

Supparna,  HI 

Suppromus,  2Q& 

SuspensurjD,  2M 

Symphoniaci,  210^  ilQ 

Synthesis,  vestis  coenatoria,  420,  444 

Tabella),  332,  259 

Tabellarii,  m 

Tabema),  46iIL  fi;  2M 
of  the  librarii,  ',2M 
of  the  tonsores,  i25 
diversorias  or  meritoriiv,  Mi 

Tables,  2M 

Table-utensils,  426 

Tablinum,  25A 

Tabula,  ISQ 

Tabula  lusoria,  Mi2 

Tabulffi  nuptiales,  IM 

Ta>dBB,  308 

Tali,  425 

Tecta,  265 

Tegula;,  2M 

Templum  Fcroniffi,  65,  iil 
Tcpidarium,  385 
TeiTacina*  M 


Tessarse,  227i  425 
Testum,  259 
TextriniB,  289 
Tcxtrinuni,  418 
Thalassio,  !£! 
Thericulcum,  181 
Thermffi,  385 
Thermopolium,  355 
Tibicincs,  511 
Tin®,  188 
Tintinnabula,  211 
Tirocinium  fori,  153 
Titulus,  of  the  books,  329 

of  the  slaves  when  sold,  200 

of  the  imagines,  16,  a»  1 

of  the  tomb.  ^^22 

on  the  amphora  of  wine,  488 
Toga,  158 

introduced  by  the  Etruscans,  409 

its  form,  115 

modes  of  adjusting  it.  Hi 
Toga  mcretricuni,  135 
Toga  virilis,  when  adopted,  196 

why  libera,  151 
Toga  pretexta,  183, 1119 

 picta,  288 

Tofram  mortui  sumunt,  MZ 
Tollere  liberos,  183 
Tomacula,  181 
Tomentum,  286i  511 
Tomus,  335 
Tonsor,  128 
Tonstrinee,  26,  128 
Tooth-picks,  128 
Torus,  288 
Topiarii,  355 
Toralia,  290,  411 
Toreuma,  351 
Toreuta),  15 
Transenna,  278 
Trapczophoraa,  296 
Trichorum,  285 
Triclinares  serri,  459 
Triclinia,  261i  45i> 

the  lecti,  471 

rank  of  the  different  places,  11:: 
position  of  the  host,  123 

Trieliniarcha,  185 

Trientes,  185 
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Trigon,  iQ2 
Tripods,  221 

Triuraphator,  8,  w.  2  ;  184^ 
Triumviri  capitales  et  noctumi,  1^ 

«.  1 
Trullaj, 
TruUcura,  306 
Tuhflo,  611 
Tubcra,  Ififi 

Tunica  recta  or  regilla,  Ull 

of  the  women,  i22 

of  the  men,  ilfi 
Turdus,  4M 

Turrcs,  61^  w.  9^  66j  1 
Turturcs,  62.  w.  10 
Tutulus,  410 

Ulva,  2M 
Urabclla),  4M 
Umber,  463 

Umbilicus  of  the  books,  323 
Umbo  of  the  toga,  ill 
UmbrjB,  112i  n.  6  :  474 
Unctorium,  379 
Unguentarium,  394 
Urceoli  ministratorii,  488,  495 
T'rceus,  300 
Urna,  299,  412 
Ui  n:e,  521 
U.stiina,  517 
Usurpatio  trinoctii,  IM 
Usus,  IM 
Uxor,  IM 

Vaoritanus,  IM 

Vulva;,  228.  2M 

Varronis  inventum,  29,  «.  3 

\';uia,  200 

Vas  potoriura,  325 

VcLretables,  4fi5 

Vela  in  the  tlieatrcs,  45,  a 

house,  262,  277,  3M 

on  the  carriages, 
Velarii,  216 
Veutralia,  424 

Venus,  or  Venercus,  at  dice,  49S 
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VcmiB,  202 

Versipelles,  120 

Veru,  222 

Vespillones,  Mil 

Vessels  for  holding  liquids,  302 

Vestem  mutarc,  412 

Vestes  stragulaj,  2fi2 

Vestiarii,  44S 

Vestibulum,  232 

Via  Appia,  22  ;  62,  «.  25 

Viator,  55,  n.  22 

Vicarius,  204 

Vigiles,  1,  iL  1 

Villa  rufitica,  plan  of,  58,  a.  4 
  rustica  et  pseudo-urbana,  dis- 
tinction between,  68,  w.  2 
Villicus,  252 
Violaria,  2fi2 
Viridarii,  2£2 
Visceratio,  621 
Vitclliani,  338 
Vivaria  piscium,  iiiQ 
Volonia,  3M 
Volsellaj.  422 
Vulgares,  211 
Vuluerarii,  203 
Vulva,  4M 

Walls,  222 

Wanning,  method  of,  218 
Window-gardens,  365 
Windows,  22ii 
Wine,  485 

process  of  making  it,  485 

doliare,  or  de  cupa,  487 

process  of  clearing  it,  ia2 

colour,  421 

the  different  sorts,  422 

how  mixed,  422 
Women,  their  position,  162 

 dress  of  the,  431 

Words  of  abuse,  76,  tL  13 

Xystus,  362 

Zythum,  435 
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